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CONCERNING  THE  "MARY  BARTON" 
FIELDS. 

By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

T  HA  YE  been  to  see  the  truncated  bole  of  a  tree  of 
•••  substantial  growth,  with  rockwork  of  limestone  round 
about  it,  which  is  being  preserved  on  the  green  turf  within 
the  boundary  of  a  recreation  ground,  in  that  district  of 
the  city  known  as  Moss  Side.  There  are  some  other  trees 
near  it,  and  still  living,  that  have  been  its  companions 
in  later  years,  but  they  were  young  by  comparison  with 
this  one.  The  sight  of  it  induced  a  mood  of  mind  such 
as  that  which  Wordsworth  was  indulging  in  when  he 
said : 

there's  a  Tree  of  many,  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  looked  upon, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone. 

The  interest  in  it,  for  me,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
associated  with  the  opening  chapter  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
"  Mary  Barton,"  and  must  have  had  leafy  boughs  spread- 
ing themselves  above  it  when  that  story  was  written; 
moreover,  it  marks  the  site  of  the  farmhouse  which  is  such 
a  picturesque  feature  in  the  narrative,  and  was  one  of  the 
trees  which  she  describes  as  reflecting  themselves  in  the 
clear  pool  also  existent  there ;  for  this  truncated  bole  was 
not  rooted  where  it  stands,  but  on  the  edge  of  a  pool  not 
many  yards  away,  where,  if  it  had  been  left,  it  would 
in  these  days  have  found  itself  occupying  the  middle  of  a 
paved  street.  To  reproduce  the  old  homestead  and  its 
environment  it  will  be  best  to  have  recourse  to  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  description.  After  telling  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Greenheys  fields,  in  which  the  opening  scene  of  her  story 
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is  laid,  and  of  a  stile  in  the  hedgerow  there,  she  says  : 
"  Close  by  it  is  a- deep,  clear  pond,  reflecting  in  its  dark 
green  depths  the  shadowy  trees  that  bend  over  it  to 
exclude  the  sun.  The  only  place  where  its  banks  are 
shelving  is  on  the  side  next  to  a  rambling  farm-yard, 
belonging  to  one  of  those  old-world,  gabled,  black  and 
white  houses,  I  named  above,  overlooking  the  field 
through  which  the  public  footpath  leads.  The  porch  of 
this  farm-house  is  covered  by  a  rose-tree;  and  the  little 
garden  surrounding  it  is  crowded  with  a  medley  of  old- 
fashioned  herbs  and  flowers,  planted  long  ago,  when  the 
garden  was  the  only  druggist's  shop  within  reach,  and 
allowed  to  grow  in  scrambling  and  wild  luxuriance — roses, 
lavender,  sage,  balm  (for  tea),  rosemary,  pinks  and  wall- 
flowers, onions  and  jessamine,  in  most  republican  and 
indiscriminate  order."  There  is  something  of  an  old- 
world  fragrance  breathing  out  from  the  text,  as  through 
the  medium  of  it  one  revives  the  scents  and  sights  familiar 
to  one  in  the  same  surroundings  in  days  that  are  no  more. 
There  is  no  need  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  human 
interest  with  which  she  associates  these  fields,  the  stile 
and  the  farmhouse.  We  know  that  from  this  sweet 
pastoral,  with  the  group  of  factory-folk,  the  Bartons,  the 
Wilsons  and  their  children  loitering  there  on  the  evening 
of  a  beautiful  spring  day,  who  are  to  be  among  the  chief 
actors  with  whom  she  is  going  to  deal,  she  goes  on  to 
weave  her  story  with  its  tragic  circumstances  and  fateful 
issues,  and  into  which  these  peaceful  conditions  shall 
come  no  more  until  its  closing  lines.  Among  the  deep 
impressions  made  by  that  story  those  called  into  existence 
by  this  opening  chapter  are  noteworthy.  Those  Greenheys 
fields  came  to  be  known  as  "Mary  Barton"  fields,  and  the 
new  association  clung  to  them  as  long  as  they  were  green, 
and  of  all  the  farmhouses  that  were  scattered  about  them 
this  one  which  she  describes,  known  otherwise  as  Pepper 
Hill  Farm,  came  to  be  invested  with  a  charm  which 
lingered  about  it  until  the  time  for  its  demolition  arrived, 
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and  to  be  parted  with  then  not  without  a  regretful  sense 
of  loss,  to  be  but  insufficiently  compensated  for  by  the 
sketches  of  it  which  fortunately  survive;  these  senti- 
mental attachments  all  going  to  illustrate  the  powerful 
effect  of  fiction  on  the  popular  imagination.  In  imagina- 
tion only  can  they  have  any  existence  now.  Save  for  the 
little  recreation  ground  and  a  more  extensive  tract  of  park 
land  further  away,  which  have  been  carved  out  of  them, 
the  pleasant  fields  and  farms  have  absolutely  disappeared. 
Ruskin  says,  "  I  have  never  heard  of  a  piece  of  land, 
which  would  let  well  on  a  building  lease,  remaining  unlet 
because  it  was  a  flowery  piece,"  and  so  it  happened  that 
the  rural  charms  of  these  fields  had  no  deterring  influence 
upon  the  invading  builders,  and  they  are  now  covered 
with  streets  of  houses,  in  serried  ranks,  that  reach  out  to 
far  distances  obliterating  the  old  landmarks.  Where  the 
stile  in  the  hedgerow  was  a  broad  thoroughfare  now  exists, 
with  moving  tramcars  running  along  the  railed  ways. 
One  of  the  streets  built  upon  a  field  once  lying  close  to  the 
farmhouse  bears  the  name  of  "  Barton,"  but  whether  this 
is  an  intentional  or  accidental  association  I  am  not  aware. 
To  one  who  as  a  very  small  boy  indeed,  and  during  the 
years  following,  was  familiar  with  these  fields,  and  who 
at  the  time  when  "  Mary  Barton  "  appeared  was  already 
a  rambler  in  them,  the  sight  of  the  old  tree  bole  was 
fruitful  in  reminiscences;  in  that  way  the  dead  wood  of 
it  became  alive  again  in  memory.  The  footpath  which 
Mrs.  Gaskell  describes  as  running  through  them  to  distant 
and  more  rural  places  was  one  of  the  avenues  through 
which  at  least  one  young  disciple  passed  to  obtain  his 
earliest  impressions  of  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world. 
It  was  the  heaven  of  that  kind  which  lay  about  him  in 
his  infancy,  and  as  such  to  be  looked  back  upon  with 
something  of  a  tender  retrospection.  When  to  a  growing 
love  for  nature,  fostered  by  increasing  familiarity  with 
this  aspect  of  it,  there  was  added  a  budding  perception  of 
art  and  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  it,  which,  unfortunately, 
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never  got  beyond  this  budding  stage,  the  farmhouses  in 
these  fields  furnished  congenial  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  the  juvenile  pencil  or  brush,  and  one  early  recollection 
is  of  lying  on  the  grass  of  the  pasture  near  by  the  stile, 
and  of  attempting  to  transfer  to  the  drawing  paper  some 
features  of  the  homestead,  afterwards  to  be  recognised 
again  in  the  novelist's  admirable  picture  in  words.  I  do 
not  propose  to  indulge  at  length  in  these  reminiscences,  or 
to  do  more  than  lightly  touch  upon  them,  but  it  may  serve 
the  present  transient  purpose  to  take  an  imaginary  walk 
from  town  in  the  direction  of  these  fields  at  a  time  con- 
temporary with  the  production  of  the  famous  novel,  say 
in  1846.  While  writing  it,  as  she  did  in  a  time  of 
sorrow,  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  residing  in  Rumford  Street, 
which  runs  parallel  to,  and  on  the  east  side  of,  Oxford 
Road.  From  this  road,  nearer  town  and  on  the  west  side 
of  it,  one  might  turn  into  Boundary  Street,  and  therein, 
not  far  away,  pass  the  house  where  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
temporarily  in  residence  along  with  her  father,  who  had 
come  to  have  an  operation  on  his  eyes,  and  where  that 
lady  was  writing,  under  painful  and  distressing  circum- 
stances, the  opening  chapters  of  "Jane  Eyre."  It  is 
interesting  to  think  of  these  two  ladies,  who  were  after- 
wards to  be  brought  together  so  closely  in  literary  and 
personal  friendship,  each  engaged,  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  such  near  neighbourhood,  upon  books  that  were  destined 
to  make  them  famous.  This  street,  by  the  way,  was  "one 
of  numerous  similar  streets  of  monotonous-looking 
houses,"  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  describes  them,  forming  part  of 
a  district  in  which,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  she  may  have 
located  the  residence  of  the  Bartons.  The  factories  were 
not  far  from  it,  the  chimneys  of  them  being  visible  as  you 
looked  townwards,  and  it  was  to  some  of  the  intervening 
streets  that  the  rioters  came,  with  their  cries  for  bread,  in 
"the  hungry  forties."  It  was  a  district  honeycombed,  if 
one  may  use  such  a  sweet  word,  in  some  parts  of  it,  with 
those  paved  courts,  dimly  recessed,  reached  by  narrow  pas- 
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sages,  some  "having  the  backs  of  houses  at  the  end  opposite 
the  opening,  and  a  gutter  running  through  the  middle,  to 
carry  off  household  slops,  washing  suds,  etc."  It  is  to 
such  an  environment  that  we  pass  in  the  story  from  the 
farmhouse  and  the  fields,  and  in  a  house  of  the  kind,  to 
be  found  there,  that  the  Bartons  entertain  their  friends 
to  tea.  From  Boundary  Street  you  turned  by  the  end  of 
the  row  of  houses  where  Charlotte  Bronte  found  a  resi- 
dence, into  Boundary  Lane,  the  narrowness  of  it  still 
justifying  the  rural  name,  and  where  one  has  a  recollection 
of  being  present  at  some  kind  of  wakes  or  festival,  and 
seeing,  among  other  sports,  a  man  climbing  a  greased  pole 
for  the  prize  of  a  leg  of  mutton  on  the  top.  It  is  not  easy 
to  define  the  boundary  of  the  Greenheys  fields  on  this 
side,  but  they  are  said  to  have  extended  southwards  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  Tuer  Street,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  that  there  was  living  recently  one  who 
remembered  feeding  fallow  deer  kept  by  two  ladies  in  the 
large  garden  of  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  University  buildings.  Anyhow  from  this  Boun- 
dary Lane  you  emerged  upon  "  Greenhay,"  the  house 
where  De  Quincey,  if  he  was  not  born  in  it,  passed  some 
years  of  his  youth,  and  has  associated  it,  in  his  memories, 
with  some  of  the  noblest  examples  of  impassioned  prose 
in  the  English  language.  I  remember  it  well,  a  solid  red 
brick  house  standing  among  lawns  and  shrubberies,  a 
stream  ran  through  the  grounds,  upon  which  one  of  De 
Quincey's  brothers  was  wont  to  sail  mimic  fleets  of  rafts. 
It  was  the  Corn  Brook,  but,  after  becoming  so  foul  and 
inky  as  to  earn  for  itself  the  name  of  "Black  Brook,"  it  is 
now  well  hid  away  from  the  eyes  and  the  noses  of  men. 
Then  you  passed  along  a  lane,  leafy  and  with  blossoming 
trees  there  in  the  springtime,  forming  the  fences  of 
gardens  within  which  were  stately  houses,  the  last  of  them 
to  go  down  being  that  where  the  late  Sir  Charles  Halle 
dwelt,  and  so  to  where,  by  a  street  name,  you  were 
reminded  of  the  hamlet  of  Greenhill,  once  a  cluster  of 
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cottages  near  which  De  Quincey's  father  had  a  country 
house  of  an  earlier  date  than  "  Greenhay."  At  a  turn  of 
the  lane  you  came  upon  Carlton  Terrace,  a  row  of  pleasant 
houses  in  one  of  which  dwelt  Geraldine  Endsor  Jewsbury, 
of  whom  Mr.  Edmund  Mercer  has  written  an  admirable 
account  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club.  Miss  Jewsbury  was  much  given  to  literary 
hospitality  and  her  parties  became  famous  in  Manchester. 
To  quote  Mr.  Mercer  on  this  topic  :  "Every  author  of  note 
visiting  the  town  had  omitted  a  most  important  item  of 
duty  if  he  had  not  spent  an  evening  at  Miss  Jewsbury's. 
And  as,  in  the  literary  world,  Manchester,  according  to 
Carlyle,  'was  one  of  the  best  soils  in  this  era'  famed  visitors 
were  not  a  few,  to  say  nothing  of  those  whose  fame  was 
still  to  come.  If  the  walls  of  30  Carlton  Terrace  had 
mouths  as  well  as  ears  they  would  be  able  to  tell  many 
delightful  stories  of  Westland  Marston,  the  dramatist 
Gallenga,  Italian  exile  and  Dante  specialist;  Froude, 
then  a  youth  of  thirty  or  so,  with  the  'Nemesis  of  Faith' 
on  the  track  behind  him.  .  .  George  Henry  Lewes ;  W.  E. 
Forster,  then  a  woollen  manufacturer  at  Hawdon,  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  like  Miss  Jewsbury,  a  beginner.  .  .  .  But 
the  guest  of  the  time  was  Carlyle,  who  in  his  visit  to 
Manchester  in  August,  1847,  stayed  with  the  Jewsburys 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  time.  It  was  in  their  house  that 
he  met  more  than  once  Sam  Bamford — 'the  brave  Barn- 
ford,'  as  he  styles  him."  Mrs.  Gaskell's  impression  of 
him  may  be  found  in  "Mary  Barton,"  in  which  she 
embodies  a  fine  poem  of  his  whose  burden  is  "God  help 
the  Poor !"  If  you  go  to  look  for  Carlton  Terrace  now, 
the  centre  of  so  much  literary  attraction  in  those  days, 
you  will  find  a  row  of  shop  fronts  projecting  from  the 
houses  which  once  bore  that  name. 

It  was  from  this  Greenheys  Lane,  now  a  stone-paved 
thoroughfare,  and  near  by  Carlton  Terrace,  that  you 
passed  into  the  famous  fields,  as  utterly  irrecoverable  now 
as  "the  fair  lost  land  of  Lyonesse."  It  is  impossible, 
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while  threading  the  maze  of  innumerable  streets  to  recon- 
struct the  rural  topography  of  that  happy  hunting  ground, 
but  by  means  of  an  old  map  one  may  go  over  it  again 
with  memory  to  aid  one  in  filling  in  the  details.  There 
one  may  trace  the  thin  line  marking  the  path  which  began 
on  the  outer  fence  of  the  garden  or  orchard-place  of  a 
comfortable  homestead — which  one  used  to  think  might 
perhaps  have  been  the  earlier  residence  here  of  De 
Quincey's  father — a  little  further  away  the  path  crossed 
Moss  Lane,  a  really  rural  lane,  with  farm  houses  here  and 
there  along  it;  you  can  mark  them  down  on  the  map,  and 
note  the  blank  intervening  spaces  which  represented  the 
fields.  Anent  this  lane,  I  remember  with  what  regret  I 
saw  the  last  row  of  ash  trees  that  bordered  it  go  down  to 
make  way  for  shops.  The  last  of  the  farm  houses  had  a 
longer  survival,  and  it  was  only  in  a  recent  year  that  it 
disappeared  after  being  hopelessly  built  in.  Beyond  the 
lane  the  path  led  you  to  Pepper  Hill  Farm  with  the  pool 
or  duck  pond  there,  already  described,  an  aquatic  acces- 
sory not  peculiar  to  itself ;  indeed,  it  was  a  land  of  pools, 
many  of  them  scattered  about  the  fields,  a  score  or  more, 
fatal  in  their  treacherous  depths  to  many  young  bathers. 
It  is  upon  this  path  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  places  the  feet  of 
her  readers  in  the  opening  lines  of  her  story,  but  along 
which  she  conducts  them  no  further  than  the  stile  and  the 
farmhouse.  In  its  further  course  you  might  follow  it  as 
it  passed  in  linked  sweetness  from  stile  to  stile,  from  mead 
to  mead,  and  not  only  to  the  village  two  miles  away,  of 
which  she  speaks,  with  Hough  End  Clough,  with  its 
mysterious  woodland  charm,  lying  in  wait  for  you  between, 
but  to  other  bourns  and  pastoral  places  to  be  reached 
by  various  diverging  paths.  Along  these  ways  it  pleases 
one  to  imagine  that  old  Alice  Wilson  came  to  gather  wild 
herbs  and  simples  for  drink  and  medicine,  that  worthy 
washerwoman  from  Westmorland,  of  the  story,  whose 
dwelling  place  was  a  cellar  hung  and  festooned  with  spoils 
of  the  hedgerow,  field  and  stubble,  and  with  the  air  of  it 
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filled  with  the  odours  of  dried  and  drying  plants;  and 
here  too  one  may  suppose  came  her  neighbour  Job  Legh, 
that  equally  worthy  specimen  of  the  working-man  natur- 
alist, for  purposes  of  research,  of  a  wider  and  more 
scientific  kind.  Of  the  flowers  of  these  fields  with  their 
hedgerows  of  hawthorn  and  blackthorn,  Mrs.  Gaskell 
tells  of  primroses  and  violets  to  be  found  there.  One 
never  met  with  these  quite  so  near  town  as  she  indicates, 
but  certainly  there  never  were  such  glorified  buttercups 
and  daisies,  nor  grass  so  green  in  which  they  grew,  as 
greeted  one's  very  youthful  eyes  in  these  meads  and 
pastures,  and  as  for  primroses  and  violets,  these  with 
daffodils  and  many  other  wildings  were  come  to  in  due 
season,  in  more  distant  places,  to  be  brought  home  with 
rejoicing  along  the  oft-trod  path,  of  which,  as  of  the  pool, 
the  stile,  and  the  homestead  near  by,  the  old  tree  bole  is 
a  memorial.  At  the  close  of  her  story  Mrs.  Gaskell  takes 
wings  of  imagination,  and,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  has  a 
vision  of  another  homestead  there.  She  says :  "  I  see  a 
long,  low,  wooden  house,  with  room  enough  and  to  spare. 
The  old  primeval  trees  are  felled  and  gone  for  many  miles 
round;  one  alone  remains  to  overshadow  the  gable-end  of 
the  cottage.  There  is  a  garden  around  the  dwelling,  and 
far  beyond  that  stretches  an  orchard.  The  glory  of  an 
Indian  summer  is  over  all,  making  the  heart  leap  at  the 
sight  of  its  gorgeous  beauty."  It  is  in  this  homestead, 
overshadowed  by  its  solitary  tree,  and  among  these 
surroundings  that  Mary  Barton,  now  the  wife  of  Jem 
Wilson,  has  along  with  him  found  rest  and  peace  in  life 
after  the  terrible  trials  through  which  they  both  were 
called  upon  to  pass  since  first  they  were  introduced  to  us 
in  the  fields  that  came  to  bear  her  name. 
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By  E.  E.  MINTON. 


HHHE  historian  of  the  future  who  shall  strive  to  set 
forth  in  adequate  terms  the  intellectual  output  of 
the  Victorian  Age,  will  be  impressed  with  its  equally 
enormous  variety  and  quantity.  Whilst  he  will  be  able  to 
show  that  no  period  of  the  world's  history  reveals  a 
like  activity  and  profusion  in  the  realm  of  letters,  he 
will  be  able  to  affirm  that  the  other  arts  shared  in  the 
energies  which  underlay  the  time,  and  not  less  were  these 
energies  at  work  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  design. 

And  restricting  his  studies  for  a  while  to  a  consideration 
of  the  painters  and  their  works,  the  critic  of  the  future 
will  own  that  no  previous  age  can  show  greater  painters 
than  does  the  nineteenth  century.  And  if  no  great 
achievement  like  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  can 
be  named,  it  was  the  occasion  that  was  denied  them,  not 
the  power. 

Millais,  Watts,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  Dante  Gabriel 
Hossetti,  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Holman  Hunt,  Alfred 
Stevens,  J.  McNeil  Whistler,  can  any  age  show  such  a 
galaxy  of  stars?  And  amongst  these  truly  great  artists 
Frederic  Leighton  has  his  place. 

It  is  necessary  to  affirm  this  at  the  outset.  A  certain 
group  of  critics  are  in  the  habit  of  asserting  that  Leighton 
has  no  place  in  the  continuity  of  art  tradition.  Critics, 
who  are  neither  unthinking  nor  stupid,  are  disposed  to 
scoff  at  the  more  popular  side  of  his  work.  Mr.  D.  S. 
McColl,  in  his  monograph  on  the  art  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (probably  the  most  authoritative  and  forceful 
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piece  of  writing  of  recent  years  in  connection  with  the 
fine  arts),  makes  no  mention  of  Leighton.  It  would 
appear  that  a  habit  of  undervaluing  his  work  has  been 
bred  on  the  part  of  some,  and  that  his  repute  as  a  painter 
is  not  what  it  was  in  his  lifetime.  And  if  the  most 
eloquent  and  exhaustive  survey  of  the  art  work  of  the 
century  makes  no  mention  of  Leighton,  we  may  ask  what 
will  be  the  verdict  of  the  future?  In  the  years  to  come, 
when  the  memory  of  his  fascinating  personality  has  died 
away,  he  will  have  to  be  judged  by  his  work  alone.  How 
will  he  stand  it?  Surely,  as  a  master  of  line,  as  one  of 
the  noblest  exponents  of  style,  that  elusive  and  indefin- 
able something  which  links  his  work  with  the  immortal 
fragments  from  the  Parthenon. 

Frederic  Leighton  was  born  at  Scarborough,  on 
December,  1830.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
physicians.  Before  he  was  ten  years  old  he  was  taken 
abroad,  and  in  1840  began  to  learn  drawing  in  Home. 
From  Rome  he  passed  to  Dresden  and  Berlin,  with 
occasional  visits  to  England.  Then  followed  a  movement 
to  Frankfort,  where  the  family  settled  in  1843,  Dr. 
Leighton  choosing  Germany  as  the  country  in  which  the 
education  of  the  children  could  best  be  carried  forward. 
Although  drawing  was  the  cherished  amusement  and 
recreation  of  the  boy,  Dr.  Leighton  insisted  on  his 
acquiring  a  thorough  education  in  general  knowledge,  so 
that  from  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old  he  was  made 
familiar  with  the  classics,  and  at  twelve  he  spoke  French 
and  Italian  as  fluently  as  English,  to  which  was  now 
added  German.  Dr.  Leighton  himself  taught  the  boy 
anatomy,  ever  cherishing  the  hope  that  he  would,  when 
he  came  to  years  of  discretion,  renounce  the  idea  of 
becoming  an  artist,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  by  becoming  a  doctor. 

In  1844  the  Leightons  returned  to  Florence,  and  it  was 
there  that  the  boy's  vocation  was  reluctantly  acquiesced 
in  by  his  father.  Dr.  Leighton  decided  to  obtain  the 
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opinion  of  an  expert  in  art  matters  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  probability  of  Frederic's  excelling.  He  therefore 
took  the  boy  and  his  drawings  to  Hiram  Powers,  the 
sculptor,  for  his  verdict. 

After  Powers  had  examined  the  work :  "  Shall  I  make 
him  a  painter?"  asked  Dr.  Leighton. 

"  Sir,  you  cannot  help  yourself :  nature  has  made  him 
one  already,"  answered  the  sculptor. 

"  What  can  he  hope  for,  if  I  let  him  prepare  for  this 
career?  " 

"  Let  him  aim  at  the  highest,"  answered  Powers,  "  he 
will  be  certain  to  get  there." 

Some  months  later  the  lad  returned  to  school  at  Frank- 
fort, where  he  remained  till  seventeen.  He  certainly 
came  under  the  tuition  in  drawing  of  Steinle  about  this 
time.  In  1848  he  was  in  Brussels,  and  the  following  year 
in  Paris.  He  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  technique 
of  painting  at  this  time,  though  it  was  too  early  for  him 
to  have  found  himself.  What  he  did  discover  was  that 
the  Academics  of  Brussels,  or  Paris,  or  of  Florence,  had 
nothing  to  teach  him  as  compared  with  the  study  of  the 
old  masters.  He  was  daily  copying  in  the  Louvre.  He 
made  the  finest  copy  that  exists  of  Correggio's  "  Marriage 
of  S.  Catherine."  His  complete  understanding  of  the 
genius  of  Correggio  was  already  apparent.  Ruskin  long 
years  afterwards  recognised  the  similarity  of  genius 
between  the  two  artists.  "  His  ideal  of  beauty  is  more 
nearly  that  of  Correggio  than  any  since  Correggio's  time." 

He  returned  to  Frankfort  to  study  under  Steinle,  who 
already  possessed  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  young 
painter.  Thirty  years  later  he  wrote :  "  Being  very 
receptive  and  prone  to  admire,  I  have  learnt,  and  still  do, 
from  innumerable  artists,  big  and  small,  Steinle's  is, 
however,  the  indelible  seal." 

Edward  Steinle,  whose  name  is  barely  known  to  us  in 
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England,  was  one  of  that  remarkable  school  of  painters 
called  familiarly  "  the  Nazarenes,"  who  were  inspired 
originally  by  Overbeck  and  Pfuhler.  Leighton  in 
recent  years,  described  him  as  an  "  intensely  fervent 
Catholic,"  a  man  of  most  striking  personality  and  of 
courtly  manner,  whose  influence  upon  younger  men  was 
very  magnetic.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  pupil 
certainly,  his  intervention  was  of  the  most  powerful  effect. 
Religious  in  his  methods,  as  well  as  in  his  sentiment  of 
art,  the  florid  insincerities  and  mannerisms  of  the 
Florentine  Academy,  as  they  were  still  to  be  seen  in 
young  Leighton's  work,  found  in  him  an  admirable 
chastener.  A  spiritual  ardour  placed  Steinle  on  a  higher 
level  as  an  artist  than  the  other  members  of  the  brother- 
hood. Boy  as  Leighton  was,  he  realised  in  his  master  the 
existence  of  that  "  sincerity  of  emotion  " — a  quality  ever 
considered  by  him  as  an  essential  attribute  of  the  true 
artist  nature.  Steinle  viewed  art  with  the  reverence  and 
nobility  of  feeling  which  accorded  with  those  aspirations 
which  were  animating  this  bright  youth.  He  found  in 
Steinle's  work  the  positive  expression  of  those  aspirations, 
an  absolute  confutation  of  the  prevailing  idea  that  art 
was  but  a  pleasant  recreation,  having  no  backbone  in  it, 
no  power  to  influence  the  serious  work  of  the  world. 
An  absolute  confutation  also  of  the  view  taken  by 
the  public  generally,  that  unless  a  painter  were  a 
Raphael,  a  Titian,  or  a  Reynolds,  his  status  was  little 
removed  from  that  of  a  fifth-rate  actor  or  dancer. 
In  the  nature  of  one  who  exercises  a  strong  influence 
over  another  is  often  found  the  real  clue  to  the  nature 
influenced.  Circumstances  had  led  Leighton  to  be  reserved 
with  regard  to  his  deepest  feelings  repecting  art,  but  with 
Steinle  that  reserve  vanished.  Steinle's  nature  explains 
that  of  his  pupil ;  for  Leighton  was,  in  an  intimate  sense, 
introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  deeper  self  by 
Steinle.  This  influence,  to  use  his  own  words,  written  more 
than  thirty  years  later,  was  the  "indelible  seal,"  because  it 
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made  Leighton  "at  one  with  himself."  The  religious  nature 
also  of  the  German  artist  had  thrown  a  certain  spell  over 
him.  Leighton  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  the  capacity 
for  enthusiasm,  for  adoration  of  what  he  admired  most. 
Fortunate  it  may  be  in  the  somewhat  strict  training  of 
his  intellectual  powers  at  an  early  age;  more  fortunate 
still  that  when  emancipated  from  other  trammels  he 
entered  the  service  of  art  under  an  influence  so  pure,  so 
vital  in  spiritual  passion  as  was  that  of  Steinle. 

Under  his  master's  supervision  Leighton  made  the 
cartoons  for  his  large  picture  of  "  Cimabue's  Madonna 
carried  through  the  streets  of  Florence."  The  master 
recognised  that  the  pupil's  heart  was  in  Italy  and  in 
Italian  subjects,  and  he  counselled  him  to  go  back  to  the 
land  of  his  dreams  to  paint.  "  Go  to  Rome  rather  than  to 
Florence,"  he  said,  and  gave  him  introduction  to  his 
friend  Cornelius,  who  was  settled  there. 

His  great  regard  for  Steinle  remained  long  after  he 
had  left  him.  His  letters  to  Steinle  are  full  of  reverential 
affection  during  the  years  which  followed,  though  the 
master's  influence  as  a  teacher  passed  away  as  the  pupil 
developed  his  own  powers. 

"Steinle,  my  good  master,  if  in  this  insincere  world  I  have 
unfeigned,  pure  feeling  it  is  my  warm  gratitude  and  love 
for  you  :  and  the  time  when  I  bloomed  gay  and  full  of  hope, 
in  your  garden  will  light  me  through  life  like  a  sunny  spot 
in  the  past;  and  I  yield  myself  to  this  feeling  the  more 
confidently,  since  I  know  that  I  am  under  no  delusion  in  it. 
I  have  fairly  strong  insight,  and  know  exactly  what  I  owe  to 
you,  and  for  what  I  have  to  thank  nature;  I  can  already 
appraise  my  moderate  natural  gifts;  but  I  know  also  that 
these  gifts  received  through  you  alone  the  impression  of  taste 
which  can  alone  make  them  effective,  and  that  in  your  hands 
they  were  refined  as  in  a  furnace. 

An  English  painter  seldom  lacks  fancy  and  invention, 
but  taste,  that  which  forms  and  embellishes  the  raw  material, 
that  is  almost  always  wanting  with  us — and  it  is  you  I  must 
thank  for  the  little  I  possess." 
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By  this  time,  1852,  lie  was  already  an  accomplished 
craftsman  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  painter's  use  of  his 
tools.  He  had  painted  already  several  small  romantic 
subjects,  and  he  had  a  goodly  number  of  studies  and 
designs  for  other  pictures,  chief  of  which,  and  most 
ambitious  of  them  all  for  so  young  a  man,  the  cartoons 
for  his  "  Cimabue's  Madonna."  He  set  to  work  on  this, 
and  in  1855  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was 
exhibited,  and  bought  for  £600  by  the  Queen.  The 
attention  it  attracted  was  unprecedented,  and  the 
rejoicing  amongst  his  friends  in  Italy  was  great. 
Among  them  were  the  lowly  friends  to  whom  his 
triumph  brought  substantial  comfort,  the  poor  artists 
and  students  whom  he  knew,  and  with  whose  efforts 
and  disappointments  he  had  sympathised.  On  receiving 
the  news,  Leighton's  first  act  was  to  hurry  off  to  three  less 
successful  artists  and  buy  a  picture  from  each  of  them. 
George  Mason,  then  unknown,  was  one. 

The  delight  of  his  parents  was  unbounded.  His  mother 
was  found  weeping  with  joy  over  the  letter  she  received 
from  him,  telling  her  of  his  triumph. 

The  next  four  years  were  divided  between  London, 
Paris  and  the  South  of  Europe.  It  was  not  until  1860 
that  Leighton  settled  permanently  in  England.  It  was 
during  a  visit  to  London  that  he  made  the  friendship  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement — Millais, 
Holman  Hunt,  Eossetti,  and  Woolner,  the  sculptor  poet. 
This  friendship  certainly  influenced  Leighton's  art,  but 
he  never  diverged  from  his  own  methods  or  aims.  His 
friendship  with  the  Pre-E/aphaelites  strengthened  his  love 
of  the  faithful  study  of  plant-form.  His  sketch-book  grew 
fuller  of  drawings,  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  which  are 
unique.  Precise  and  delicate  outline  in  pencil,  so  much 
practised  by  the  French  and  German  Schools,  expressed 
his  individuality.  Clearness  of  definition  was  the  passion 
of  his  mind;  anything  vague  or  misty  was  distasteful  to 
him.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1859  that  he  made  the 
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famous  study  of  a  lemon  tree  at  Capri,  which  won  the 
admiration  of  Ruskin.  Before  this  pencil  sketch  we 
stand  amazed  at  what  the  lead  pencil  may  accomplish 
in  the  hand  of  an  artist.  It  is  a  marvel  of  concentration, 
energy  and  perseverance,  and  was  done  for  a  purpose. 
Leighton  felt  that  the  Pre-Eaphaelites  ought  not  to  have 
it  all  their  own  way  on  the  score  of  elaborate  finish  and 
perfection  in  the  drawing  of  detail.  Throughout  his  life 
we  find  this  constant  recurrence  to  nature,  in  the  form 
of  studies  of  plant  and  flower,  done  solely  for  the  sake 
of  the  joy  he  felt  in  the  delineation  of  them.  Many  of 
these  incomparable  drawings  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
Leighton  House. 

The  happy  years  of  study  and  work  in  Rome  came  to 
an  end,  and  in  1860  he  settled  permanently  in  London. 
In  Rome  he  had  won  the  life-long  affection  ^and  trust  of 
friends — Thackeray,  the  Brownings,  Geo.  Mason,  Lord 
Lyons,  Gibson  the  sculptor,  the  painters  Hebert, 
Bouguereau,  the  Kemble  family,  and  many  other  eminent 
folk.  Just  as  in  general  education  he  owed  nothing  to 
famous  public  school  or  university  in  England,  so  he  owed 
nothing  to  English  artists  in  learning  his  craft. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  to  this  date — 1860 — when  he 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Leighton  owed  very  little 
of  his  training  to  England,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  light  in  which  this  fact  is  regarded  by  foreign  critics. 
French  critics  like  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  would  claim  that 
his  art  is  French.  But  the  truth  is  Leighton  was  an 
eclectic — one,  that  is,  who  chooses  from  every  school,  from 
every  source,  the  elements  that  will  best  build  up  the 
fabric  of  his  life.  Now  the  divinity  he  invoked  was  the 
Hellenic  spirit.  If  he  found  that  spirit — whether  in  Rome, 
or  Florence,  or  Dresden,  or  Frankfort,  or  Brussels,  or 
Paris,  or  London — there  he  was  content  to  receive  his 
inspiration. 

From  1860  to  1864  he  continued  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  an  Associate ; 
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and  in  1866  took  possession  of  the  house  he  had  built  for 
himself  in  Holland  Park  Road. 

His  studio  became  at  once  the  centre  of  artistic  and 
literary  society.  Elegant,  even  fashionable,  he  was 
admirably  fitted  for  social  life.  In  "  Lothair,"  Disraeli 
has  painted  him  the  artist  gifted  with  every  social  grace. 
His  conversation  was  singularly  brilliant,  and  already  it 
gave  evidence  of  the  "  cosmopolitanism,"  spoken  of  by  a 
recent  writer.  Amidst  incessant  work,  he  found  time  to 
read  or  be  read  to,  and  thus  keep  himself  in  touch  with 
the  subjects  that  interested  the  world.  He  spoke  clearly, 
in  a  somewhat  high-pitched  key,  and  he  kept  the  attention 
of  his  hearers  wakeful  by  the  wit  and  aptness  with  which 
he  expressed  himself.  It  was  by  this  charm  of  conversa- 
tion and  by  the  sunny  and  genial  pleasantness  of  his 
manner  that  he  gathered  the  social  world  around  him, 
and  that  his  studio  grew  more  and  more  crowded  with 
the  representatives  of  art,  and  of  the  great  world.  All 
his  old  friends  of  Roman  days  came  there — Thackeray, 
the  Brownings,  the  Kembles,  Giovanni  Costa,  and  many 
others.  His  invariable  kindness  and  brightness  made  him 
loved  by  all  young  people,  who  were  made  to  feel  at  ease 
in  his  presence.  One  day  he  was  told  of  a  youth  of  talent, 
a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  was  in  great  straits. 
Leighton  walked  to  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  five  pound 
note.  "  Give  that  to  him,"  he  said,  "  and  ask  him  to 
make  me  a  little  sketch  in  exchange."  This  was  at  a 
time  when  five  pound  notes  were  the  reverse  of  plentiful 
with  Leighton. 

At  this  time,  and,  indeed,  all  his  life,  music  was  the 
great  recreation  that  he  allowed  himself;  it  did  much 
to  brighten  his  life  of  strenuous  endeavour. 

To  this  time  belongs  also  the  great  series  of  illustrations 
of  Romola,  and  those  to  Dalziel's  Bible  Gallery.  The  art 
of  illustration  in  England  had  reached  its  brilliant  noon- 
tide. Millais,  Fred  Walker,  Leighton,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Cornhill,"  under  the  unique 
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editorship  of  Thackeray.     To  the  Dalziel  Bible  Leighton 
contributed  nine  compositions. 

As  his  professional  income  increased,  he  now  gave 
himself  more  widely  extended  tours  in  his  annual  autumn 
holidays,  when  he  visited  Rhodes,  Cairo,  Damascus, 
Constantinople,  and  out-of-the-way  places  in  Turkey; 
when  he  travelled  over  the  Holy  Land,  Spain,  Egypt,  up 
the  Nile  and  to  the  skirts  of  the  desert.  He  did  not  forget 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  nor  the  stretches  of  sombre 
spaces  in  Ireland.  "  And  wherever  he  went,"  says  Mr. 
Aitchison,  he  always  contrived  to  return  to  Italy  and  rest 
awhile  in  Perugia."  It  was  in  these  solitary  rambles- 
through  strange  places  that  Leighton  fed  and  refreshed 
his  passion  for  beauty  that  was  to  him  such  an  ever 
present  joy.  He  would  retire  from  society  during  this 
time,  indulge  in  solitude,  and  become  one  with  the  joy  of 
nature.  His  sketches  gave  evidence  of  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  his  observation.  They  come  as  a  surprise  to 
those  who  are  only  familiar  with  his  finished  works  in  the 
picture  galleries.  These  beautiful  sketches  supplied  him 
with  the  backgrounds  to  his  elaborate  pictures.  Some 
think  they  see  Leighton  at  his  best  in  these  studies  :  see 
him  without  preparation,  simply  approaching  the  feast  of 
beauty  that  Nature  daily  spreads  for  those  who  love  her. 

Meanwhile  he  was  sending  yearly  to  the  Academy 
pictures  that  added  to  his  fame.  In  1869  he  was  elected  a 
Royal  Academician.  About  this  time  also  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  Artists'  Volunteer  Corps.  That  Volunteer  work 
was  one  of  his  great  feats ;  one  of  the  important  aspects 
of  his  many-sided  activity.  He  studied  the  art  of  war 
(tactics  and  strategy)  along  with  his  other  work,  became 
Colonel  of  his  Corps,  and  eventually  brought  his  regiment 
to  an  important  position  amongst  London  battalions. 
When  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  he 
gave  up  the  colonelship  with  reluctance.  He  was  passion- 
ately convinced  that  every  Englishman  should  be  ready 
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to  serve  his  country  in  arms.     On  his  retirement  the  regi- 
ment presented  him  with  a  sword  of  honour. 

"  No  man  can  be  too  enthusiastic,"  was  a  well-known 
saying  of  his,  and  he  applied  it  to  every  enterprise. 

"One  evening,"  says  Mr.  Aitchison,  "we  had  a  dance  at 
my  rooms.  Leighton  was  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  danced 
beautifully.  The  time  went  on  till  it  was  too  late  to  send 
for  a  cab.  We  thought  it  would  do  us  good  to  have  a  walk. 
It  was  midsummer  time,  and  already  though  it  was  but  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  sun  was  up  and  threw  a  flood  of 
light  over  the  freshness  of  the  city.  'I  cannot  walk  any 
more/  said  Leighton,  when  we  reached  the  Marble  Arch; 
'  I  have  to  be,  at  half -past  six,  at  the  Knightsbridge  Bar- 
racks, to  go  through  the  evolutions,  officers  of  the  Volunteers 
must  practise.  I  am  no  good  without  sleep.  I  can  even 
now  have  but  two  hour's  rest,  for  a  model  comes  at  half -past 
eight/  He  drove  home  and  fell  asleep  at  once.  His  un- 
alterable strength  of  will  stoocl  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
matter  of  rest.  What  he  wanted  to  do  he  did  [do ;] 

It  was  in  1878,  when  Leighton  was  in  Lerici,  that  the 
news  reached  him  that  Sir  Francis  Grant  was  dead. 

"The  President  is  dead!  Long  live  the  President!" 
said  Giovanni  Costa,  giving  him  back  the  telegram  that 
brought  the  tidings.  Leighton  knew  that  he  had  every 
prospect  of  being  elected.  He  stayed  on,  nevertheless,  for 
several  weeks.  In  the  following  November  he  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-five  votes.  Leighton  accepted  the 
high  honour  to  which  he  was  called,  resolved  to  fulfil  its 
duties  and  to  carry  out  its  highest  aims.  As  was  custo- 
mary, he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  It  has  at 
times  been  asserted  that  Leighton  was  greater  as  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  than  he  was  as  a  painter. 

As  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  says,  "  he  was  an  ideal  Presi- 
dent." And  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  "  He  was  a  great  painter, 
he  was  a  sculptor,  he  was  a  scholar,  he  was  a  man  of 
affairs,  a  linguist,  a  courtier,  a  fine  speaker — but  before 
all  things  he  was  President  of  the  Royal  Academy."  To 
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liis  powers  and  influence,  exercised  in  the  Royal  Academy 
as  a  body  and  to  the  members  individually,  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere,  the  painter,  and  Mr.  Hamo  Thorneycroft,  the 
sculptor,  give  the  following  appreciative  tributes. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere  writes  : 

his  opinions  and  actions  on  that  body  (the  Council)  were 
invariably  regulated  by  a  true  spirit  of  absolute  justice  and 
fairness  to  all,  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  have  never  worked  with  any 
one  who  exhibited  a  broader  or  more  catholic  spirit  of 
tolerance,  even  sympathy  with  all  schools,  however  diverse 
from  his  own,  only  demanding  that  honesty  and  sincerity 
should  be  the  basis  of  each  kind  of  work. 

I  have  always  said  that  no  one,  who  had  heard  only  his 
elaborately  prepared  speeches  knew  his  real  power  as  a 
speaker. 

He  was  master  of  time.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  failed  to 
keep  an  appointment,  almost  to  the  minute.  He  was  seldom 
much  too  early  but  never  too  late. 

Mr.  Hamo  Thorneycroft  says : 

he  was  a  most  energetic  visitor  at  the  Academy  Schools,  and 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  help  the  students.  He  was,  more- 
over, an  inspiring  master.  .  .  His  influence,  .  .  upon  the 
younger  generation  of  sculptors  was  very  great  .  .  .  the 
rapid  advance  made  in  the  art  of  sculpture  during  the  last 
thirty  years  was  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  interest  which  Eeighton  gave  to  it. 

Leighton,  as  is  well  known,  carefully  prepared  his 
important  speeches,  like  many  great  speakers ;  but  I  never 
saw  him  fail,  or  even  hesitate,  when  called  upon  to  speak 
unexpectedly  .  .  .  his  summing  up  and  his  weighing  of  the 
arguments  brought  forward  by  members  in  course  of  dis- 
cussion was  always  masterly,  just  and  eloquent.  He  had 
such  a  great  sense  of  proportion,  and  detected  what  was  the 
essence  and  essential  part  of  a  speaker's  argument. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  says: 

all  I  know,  and  all  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  as  a 
sculptor,  I  owe  to  Leighton. 
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An  incident,  one  out  of  many  that  tell  of  Leighton's 
hearty,  eager  helpfulness,  happened  on  one  of  the  evenings 
at  the  Academy,  after  the  prizes  had  been  given  away. 
A  student  was  passing  through  the  first  room  on  his  way 
to  the  entrance.  He  looked  the  picture  of  dejection  and 
disappointed  wretchedness,  poorly  and  shabbily  dressed, 
and  slinking  away  as  if  he  wished  to  pass  out  of  the  place 
unnoticed.  Millais  and  Leighton,  walking  arm  in  arm, 
came  along,  pictures  of  prosperity.  Leighton  caught 
sight  of  the  poor,  downcast  student.  Leaving  Millais,  he 
darted  across  the  vestibule  to  him,  and,  taking  the 
student's  arm,  drew  him  back  into  the  first  room,  and 
made  him  sit  down  on  the  ottoman  beside  him.  Putting 
his  arm  on  the  top  of  the  ottoman,  and  resting  his  head  on 
his  hand,  Leighton  began  to  talk  as  he  alone  could  talk; 
pouring  forth  volumes  of  earnest,  rapid  utterances,  as  if 
everything  in  the  world  depended  on  his  words  conveying 
what  he  wanted  them  to  convey.  He  went  on  and  on. 
The  shabby  figure  gradually  seemed  to  pull  itself  together, 
and,  at  last,  when  they  both  rose,  he  seemed  to  have 
become  another  creature.  Leighton  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  the  youth  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  It  is 
certain  that  if  other  help  than  advice  were  needed  it  was 
given.  But  it  was  the  extraordinary  zest  and  vitality 
which  Leighton  put  into  his  help  which  made  it  unlike 
any  other.  He  fought  every  one's  cause  even  better  than 
others  fight  their  own. 

Nor  was  it  to  students  and  artists  only  that  he  extended 
his  generous  kindness ;  there  were  other  toilers  in  the  field 
who  got  from  him  precious  help  and  sympathy.  A  literary 
man  who  has  since  reached  high  distinction,  and  who  does 
not  wish  his  name  to  appear,  has  told  how  once,  when 
he  was  still  very  young,  he  came  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  his 
resources.  He  was  a  friend  of  Rossetti,  and  was 
acquainted  with  other  men  of  note;  but  he  owed  money 
to  his  landlady,  his  manuscripts  came  back  with  ruthless 
regularity,  and  so  he  resolved  to  give  up  trying  and  to- 
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enlist  as  a  soldier.  On  the  dismal  November  afternoon 
that  he  had  come  to  this  determination  a  carriage  drew 
up  at  his  door,  and  his  landlady  came  up  to  tell  him 
a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him.  She  gave  him  the  card, 
and  he  read  on  it  the  name  of  Sir  Frederic  Leighton. 

He  says  : 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  he  made  on  me  as  he 
entered1  my  shabby  room.  It  was  as  if  a  prince  of  fairy 
tale  had  entered  it.  He  told  me  that  he  had  just  left 
Rossetti,  and  that  he  wished  to  know  me.  For  more  than 
two  hours  he  sat  there  talking  and  making  me  talk,  and  I 
found  myself  telling  him  things  I  had  never  told  to  mortal 
man  before.  I  was  too  poor  to  even  offer  him  a  cup  of 
tea,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  omission.  His 
words  revived  me ;  he  told  me  that  I  must  not  give  up  hope. 
He  had  had. his  struggles  too.  I  must  have  faith,  and  my 
hour  would  come — it  was  bound  to  come.  He  made  me 
promise  that  I  would  go  to  him  before  I  gave  up  the  struggle. 
His  words  had  virtue  in  them.  I  remember  when  he  left, 
my  heart  was  beating;  life  seemed  altered.  I  would  try 
again  ;  but  whether  I  succeeded  or  failed  did  not  seem  at 
that  moment  to  matter.  It  was  the  goodness,  the  sweetness, 
the  ungrudging  human  kindness  of  my  visitor  that  had 
worked  the  miracle  of  hope.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
the  very  next  day,  the  tide  of  my  fortunes  turned. 

The  addresses  and  discourses  on  art  by  Leighton  had 
the  same  quality  as  his  painting,  to  wit,  elaborate  finish. 
Like  most  speakers  of  distinction,  Leighton  left  nothing 
to  chance.  As  in  his  pictures,  so  in  his  speeches  and 
discourses,  the  most  careful  and  exact  preparation  was 
made  for  every  effect.  His  discourses  were  obviously  based 
upon  classic  models,  for  their  full  and  sonorous  periods 
have  a  rhythm  that  regards  the  whole  period,  and  not 
merely  each  sentence  in  turn,  as  is  so  often  the  way  with 
ordinary  speakers.  They  form  an  unique  contribution  to 
the  art  criticism  of  our  time ;  they  cover  the  most  interest- 
ing and  various  periods  in  the  history  of  the  art  of 
Europe,  and  although  the  cycle  he  had  mapped  out  was 
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interrupted  before  he  had  completed  it — first  by  illness 
which  postponed  the  biennial  discourse,  and  then  by 
death — the  portions  already  delivered  touch  incidentally 
on  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  all  art  in  a  highly 
suggestive  and  eloquent  way. 

The  speeches  at  the  yearly  banquets  of  the  Royal 
Academy  were  extraordinary  tours  de  force.  Wherever 
Leighton  took  the  lead  he  raised  the  tone  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  convinced  the  outside  world,  no  less  than  those 
taking  a  part  in  them,  that  the  matter  in  hand  was  im- 
portant and  essentially  worth  doing.  Whether  it  was  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  politics,  music — whatever,  in  fact,  was 
the  affair  of  the  moment,  he  proposed  the  toast  from 
what  might  be  called  the  inside  of  the  question,  not 
merely  treating  his  text  as  a  matter  of  form. 

When  we  remember  the  generosity  and  broad-minded 
hospitality  of  Leighton's  mind  towards  all  earnest  workers 
in  the  field  of  art,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  felt 
entirely  at  ease,  when  with  ornate  diction  and  mellifluous 
phrase,  he  maintained  the  official  pose  of  the  Academy  at 
the  annual  banquet.  The  official  pose  of  the  Academy  is 
that  of  a  body  conservative  in  itself,  representing  the  great 
traditions  of  painting,  and  yet  open-minded  in  action, 
hospitable  and  catholic.  The  conception  is  an  illogical 
one,  as  the  raison  d'etre  of  an  academy  is  the  notion  that 
there  is  one  way  of  painting,  and  that  that  one  way  can 
be  taught. 

The  "Academy"  says  with  an  air  of  frankness,  "  For 
ourselves  there  is  only  one  good  old  way  of  painting,  but 
in  practice  we  admit  them  all  to  our  exhibitions,  much  as 
we  personally  disapprove  of  them."  Such  an  attitude 
appeals  at  once  to  the  Englishman's  "  love  of  fair  play," 
and  belief  that  somehow  the  impossible  will  work.  The 
critical  observer  is  tempted  to  enquire  to  what  extent  does 
the  Academy  open  its  exhibition  to  all  kinds  of  merit,  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  conservative  authority  in  paint- 
ing that  it  represents?  Painting  in  recent  times  in 
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England  has  been  moved  by  two  great  impulses  that  will 
mark  it  in  the  perspective  of  time. 

The  movement  which  returned  to  the  simpler  conven- 
tions of  painting,  known  as  that  of  Pre-Raphaelism,  and 
the  second  that  which  was  inspired  by  the  more  complex 
and  modern  formula  of  Valasquez,  which  is  that  of 
Impressionism.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Sir  Frederic 
was  blind  to  the  fact  that  these  great  impulses  of  modern 
art  had  been  ignored  and  discouraged  by  the  Academy. 
As  President,  he  spoke  of  feverish,  experimental,  and 
revolutionary  painting  outside,  but  what  the  art  historian 
of  the  future  has  to  record  is  that  the  real  revolutionaries 
had  long  ago  been  admitted,  the  followers  and  imitators 
had  been  welcomed,  and  the  shoddy  mannerisms  of 
impressionism  had  been  hung,  whilst  the  genuine  article 
was  denied  admission  to  the  walls  of  Burlington  House. 

Equally  difficult  it  is,  to  justify  his  official  acquiescence 
in  some  of  the  purchases  under  the  Charitrey  Bequest. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere  writes  : 

The  intensity  of  his  own  personal  belief  was  well  known 
to  himself.  He  once  said  to  me,  in  reference  to  a  clever 
picture  which  he  greatly  admired  for  some  of  its  qualities, 
that  he  could  not  really  enjoy  it,  owing  to  its  careless  draw- 
ing. On  another  occasion,  when  at  Mr.  Russell's  sale  I  had 
bought  a  very  vigorous  study  by  Etty,  and  Leighton  was 
quite  enthusiastic  about  its  colour  and  painting,  he  said, 
'But  I  could  not  bear  it  on  my  wall,  with  that  drawing,'  and 
he  laughed  at  himself  for  this  strictness,  and  said,  'I  know 
that  I  am,  a  prig  about  drawing.'  However,  not  only  did 
this  never  blind  him  to  the  claims  of  another  kind  of  art, 
but  I  think  he  was  even  more  keen  to  recommend  for 
approval  the  work  of  any  school  of  painting  for  which, 
personally,  he  had  no  particlar  liking  or  sympathy.  'It  is 
not  whether  you  or  I  like  it,  but  what  it  is,  on  its  own 
merits,'  was  a  favourite  warning  of  his  to  any  rapid  opinion 
expressed  on  a  picture.  To  any  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  own  real  views  and  opinions  it  was  sometimes 
surprising  to  find  how  well  he  realised  the  intentions  and 
put  himself  in  the  place,  of  some  artist  who  had  produced 
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something  very  foreign  to  his  own  point  of  view,  and  quite 
repugnant  to  his  beliefs.  This  is  not  a  common  quality 
among  artists,  whose  critical  tolerance  is  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  firmness  of  their  own  particular  creed  of  art  faith; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  many  qualities  which  marked  Leighton 
out  as  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  Presidency. 

Leighton's  official  life,  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  all  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  entailed 
infinitely  more  strain  and  occupation  than  can  be  des- 
cribed. When  the  list  of  his  paintings  exhibited  during 
the  years  of  his  Presidentship  is  examined  we  are  amazed 
at  his  industry  and  powers  of  work,  and  still  more 
remembering  the  great  number  of  separate  studies  which 
every  picture  required. 

Before  the  last  addresses  were  given  Leighton  was 
getting  very  tired.  The  wheels  were  running  down- 
vitality  was  waning.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1893  that 
he  said  to  a  friend,  "I  feel  distinctly  I  have  dropped  one 
step  down  off  the  ladder,"  and  it  was  truly  about  that  time 
that  his  doctor  discerned  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
which  proved  fatal. 

The  following  year,  1894,  he  took  his  sister  to  Beyreuth, 
for  the  Wagner  Festival.  On  his  returning  to  London  he 
completed  the  panel  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Exchange. 
He  worked  hard  at  this  for  three  weeks.  He  went  then 
for  a  short  holiday  to  Italy.  On  his  return,  after  attend- 
ing a  concert  at  St.  James'  Hall,  whilst  walking  to  the 
AthenaBum,  he  was  seized  with  his  first  attack  of  angina 
pectoris,  the  precursor  of  many  more  during  the  next 
two  years  and  the  final  cause  of  his  death.  Very  charac- 
teristic was  the  manner  in  which  Leighton  faced  his 
condition.  Absolutely  natural  as  he  invariably  was, 
without  nervousness,  and  considerate  to  the  last  degree  in 
not  making  his  state  a  burden  on  others,  he  never,  even 
at  this  juncture,  concentrated  his  thoughts  on  himself. 
Once  when  a  friend  implored  him  to  draw  in  and  not 
expend  his  strength  unnecessarily,  he  answered,  with 
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almost  impatience,  "But  that  would  not  be  life  to  me !  I 
must  go  on,  thinking  about  it  as  little  as  possible."  There 
was  something  of  the  boy  about  Leighton  up  to  the  very 
end,  and  in  those  last  months  much  of  the  pathos  of  the 
boy  who  is  bound  to  be  doomed,  but  plays  his  game  to 
the  end. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere  writes:  — 

One  of  the  last  times  that  I  met  him  actively  employed 
was  at  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Athenaeum.  He  had  some 
pain  and  difficulty  in  climbing  the  stairs  to  the  committee 
room,  and  evident  pain  in  speaking ;  but  because  he  felt  that 
the  candidate  he  proposed  ought  to  be  elected,  and1  that  no  one 
else  would  propose  him  with  more  earnest  conviction  than 
he  could  (and  he  was  the  best  proposer  of  a  candidate  I  have 
ever  heard),  he  came  there  at  all  risks  to  himself  and  would 
have  done  so  against  all  opposition  and  all  disadvantages, 
simply  because  he  thought  it  his  particular  duty  to  do  so. 
This  is  only  a  type  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  all  his 
official  work  during  the  last  years  of  physical  suffering 
which  he  fought  so  bravely.  Watching  him,  it  was  then  I 
recognised  that  he  was  on  the  same  plane  as  the  seaman  who 
never  strikes  his  flag,  and  at  the  last  goes  down  practically 
unvanquished. 

Every  day  the  grey  pallor  and  that  sunken,  indescrib- 
able look  of  waning  life  in  the  face  increased.  As  matters 
grew  more  serious  his  doctors  enforced  a  rest — a  voyage — 
an  absence  from  the  May  Academy  Banquet.  At  this 
juncture  Leighton  tendered  his  resignation  as  President  of 
the  Academy.  It  was  not  accepted.  He  decided  on 
leaving  England  for  two  months  and  fixed  on  Algiers  as 
a  dry  climate  likely  to  suit  his  health.  Ever  since  his 
first  visit  in  1857  it  had  lived  in  his  memory  as  a  country 
singularly  fascinating  to  him.  Before  leaving  he  fulfilled 
his  task  as  President  in  choosing  the  pictures  for  that 
year's  Exhibition.  Those  duties  he  often  described  as  the 
most  wearing  of  the  year.  His  intense  sense  of  duty, 
and  desire  to  judge  fairly  and  adequately  in  every  case, 
inflicted  a  strain  and  entailed  an  indescribable  fatigue,  he 
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said,  even  when  he  was  well.  The  artists  remember  how 
he  sat  there  when  the  agony  of  the  terrible  spasm  was 
upon  him.  "Do  not  mind  me,"  he  would  say,  making  a 
sign  with  his  hand,  and  turning  his  head  away.  It  was 
only  by  the  drops  of  sweat  on  his  forehead,  by  the  drawn 
pallor  of  his  features  that  they  knew  what  suffering  he 
had  gone  through.  He  returned  from  his  holiday  no 
better,  but  the  doctors  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  the 
weakness  of  the  heart  might  yet  be  overcome. 

Early  in  the  New  Year  of  1896  a  Peerage  was  bestowed 
on  him,  he  being  created  Lord  Leighton  of  Stretton. 

On  the  21st  January  he  was  very  unwell  and  his  doctors 
decreed  that  he  should  remain  in  his  room,  but  the  next 
day,  Leighton  insisted  on  getting  into  his  studio,  where 
he  worked  all  the  morning  from  models.  In  the  after- 
noon he  drove  in  his  open  carriage — certainly  without  the 
permission  of  his  doctors ! — to  Westminster,  getting  out 
and  standing  in  the  raw  damp  of  a  cold  January  afternoon 
to  watch  the  pulling  down  of  some  old  houses  which  had 
interested  him.  At  five  o'clock  next  morning,  Thursday 
morning,  the  23rd  of  January,  he  woke  in  terrible  pain, 
and  great  distress  in  breathing,  but  would  not  ring  for 
his  man-servant  because  he  believed  him  to  be  delicate, 
and  thought  it  might  hurt  him  to  be  disturbed  so  early. 
At  seven  he  rang,  and  Dr.  Roberts  who  was  telegraphed 
for,  at  once  saw  that  the  situation  was  of  the  gravest. 
Sir  Lauder  Brunton  was  also  summoned.  As  the  morning 
went  on  and  there  were  no  signs  of  any  change  for  the 
better,  the  sisters  were  told  of  his  condition,  and  at  once 
came — not  leaving  him  till  the  end. 

Contrary,  to  the  doctors'  expectations,  he  rallied  on  the 
Friday,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  might  recover 
from  the  acute  attack.  On  hearing  this,  he  exclaimed  to 
his  sisters,  "  Would  it  not  have  been  a  pity  if  I  had  to  die 
just  when  I  was  going  to  paint  better !  " 

On  the  Saturday  morning  the  gravest  symptoms 
returned,  and  every  hope  vanished.  It  was  then 
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suggested  that  he  should  make  a  will.  His  lawyer  was 
sent  for,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  arrive. 

Though  the  agony  was  great,  Leighton  refused  all 
alleviations  till  his  will  was  written  out  and  signed. 

After  signing  it,  he  said,  "  My  love  to  the  Academy," 
but  his  last  words  were  spoken  in  German,  and  meant  for 
his  sisters'  ears  alone. 

Then  came  the  end. 

Thus  closed  a  life  of  marvellous  activity,  of  singular 
unity  of  purpose,  sustained  by  a  most  rare  combination 
of  intellectual  and  artistic  power. 

On  the  day  Leighton  died,  Watts,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
wrote  that  he  had  enjoyed  "  an  uninterrupted  and 
affectionate  friendship  of  forty-five  years  with  Leighton." 
He  continues : 

No  one  will  ever  know  such  another.  A  magnificent 
intellectual  capacity,  an  unerring  and  instantaneous  spring 
upon  the  point  to  unravel,  a  generosity,  a  sympathy,  a  tact, 
a  lovable  and  sweet  reasonableness,  yet  no  weakness. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  of  any  time. 

In  this  he  referred,  more  especially,  to  that  lovable, 
kind-hearted  ingenuous  and  noble  simplicity  which  were 
its  deepest  roots,  notwithstanding  a  life  of  conflicts, 
ambitions,  and  unparalleled  success.  There  are  among 
those  who  most  honour  and  love  Leighton's  memory,  and 
who  felt  keenly  his  loss,  poor  and  unsuccessful  artists 
and  students,  of  whom  the  world  has  never  heard,  but  to 
whom  the  great  President  gave  of  his  very  best  in  advice 
and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  wrote:  — 

He  will  be  remembered  as  one  who  through  his 
presidentship  raised  the  position  of  art  and  the  status  of  the 
artist  to  a  level  that  England  has  only  of  late  begun  to 
realize.  The  effect  of  his  life  is  far-reaching  and  will  be 
permanent.  The  dignity  of  his  bearing,  the  sweetness  of  his 
disposition,  the  gracious  sympathy  he  felt  for  younger  and 
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less  fortunate  men,  the  scholarship  and  mental  culture  he 
brought  to  the  daily  tasks  of  the  studio  have  created  an  ideal 
of  what  an  artist  should  be — and  may  be — that  will,  I  trust, 
never  die  out  in  our  country. 

If  the  world  is  not  richer  for  his  work  as  a  painter,  it 
is  the  richer  for  his  life. 

Leighton's  work  as  a  painter  includes  frescoes,  large 
decorative  compositions,  oil  paintings,  and  an  immense 
number  of  drawings  in  pencil,  chalk,  and  water  colour. 

He  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  though  his  work  in  this 
branch  of  art  was  necessarily  limited  as  to  quantity,  yet 
that  which  he  accomplished  places  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  sculptors. 

The  frescoes ;  the  Arts  of  War,  and  the  Arts  of  Peace ; 
may  be  studied  at  South  Kensington.  At  Lyndhurst 
Church,  in  Hampshire,  The  Wise  and  Foolish  V irgins ; 
and  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  PhoBnicians  Bartering  with 
Britons.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  high  place 
these  monumental  paintings  take  when  we  consider  the 
limited  amount  of  work  done  in  this  form  of  art  in 
England.  His  two  largest  pictures  are  the  Daphnephoria 
and  The  Captive  Andromache.  This  latter  work  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  in  Manchester,  and  together 
with  the  popular  "  Last  Watch  of  Hero "  form  a  good 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  Leighton. 

The  "  Captive  Andromache "  can  scarcely  be  over- 
praised if  regard  is  had  solely  to  its  beauty,  refinement, 
and  the  great  learning  displayed.  It  is  an  epitome  of 
Leighton's  methods,  of  his  ideals  and  limitations.  Every 
detail  shows  his  erudition,  every  figure  excites  our 
interest  and  admiration,  for  their  grace  and  beauty.  Yet 
we  are  not  moved  by  it  as  we  feel  we  ought  to  be;  as  a 
German  critic  has  said :  "  cold  as  marble  and  smooth  as 
porcelain." 

The  wax-like  beauty  of  the  female  forms  seems  to  cloy 
and  detract  from  the  rugged  emotion  which  such  an 
incident  would  call  for. 
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How  little  a  part  the  colour  scheme  plays  in  the  total 
effect  of  the  work,  may  be  felt  on  studying  the  well-known 
monochrome  reproductions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  real 
power  and  quality  of  design,  the  masterly  grouping  and 
arrangement  of  figures  is  as  fully  apparent,  or  more  so, 
in  the  photogravures,  so  that  little  is  gained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  colour. 

"The  Last  Watch  of  Hero,"  is  another  work  that 
almost  touches  the  real  world  of  passion,  but  it  is  too 
smoothly  painted  to  express  the  torment  of  the  heroine's 
soul. 

This  is  one  of  his  highest  efforts  in  a  long  list  of  single 
figure  subjects.  But  perhaps  his  highest  achievement  in 
this  class  is  the  "  Bath  of  Psyche,"  now  in  the  Tate 
Gallery,  painted  in  1890,  six  years  before  the  painter's 
death  and  therefore  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers.  Placing 
ourselves  in  his  hands  and  viewing  art  from  his  stand- 
point, the  "  Bath  of  Psyche  "  is  the  most  perfect  thing 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Who  was  it  spoke  of  him  as  the  Praxiteles  of  the  brush  ? 

But  the  portion  of  Leighton's  work  which  is  most 
attractive  to  the  student  is  to  be  found  in  the  drawings 
and  studies  for  pictures  which  have  a  freshness  and  a 
stimulation  for  the  imagination  which  is  lacking  in  the 
finished  works.  Leighton  himself  records  in  one  of  his 
letters,  how  Ruskin  called  and  turning  over  the  collection 
of  drawings  praised  them  enthusiastically,  but  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  artist  "  would  not  look  at  the  paint- 
ings on  the  easels." 

Many  hundreds  of  these  drawings  were  purchased  by 
the  Fine  Art  Society;  a  selection  has  been  published  by 
them  in  a  folio  volume,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Manchester  Reference  Library,  and  in  that  volume, 
better  perhaps  than  anywhere  else,  one  can  judge 
Leighton  in  two  of  his  most  characteristic  aspects — as  a 
draughtsman  and  as  a  painstaking  searcher  after  perfec- 
tion. Such  studies  as  these  are  almost  unlike  anything 
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else  that  is  done  by  the  artists  at  the  present  day.  They 
belong  to  an  older  system,  an  older  practice;  and  to  find 
anything  strictly  parallel  to  these  drawings  of  Leighton's 
one  has  to  go  back  to  the  great  days  of  Raphael  and 
Leonardo. 

It  is  in  these  drawings,  done  for  the  most  part  in  chalk 
on  brown  paper  that  Leighton's  art  exists — for  artists : 
and  with  them  may  be  named  the  wholly  delightful  colour 
arrangements  preparatory  to  the  completed  work. 

The  last  thing  to  be  said  about  Leighton  is  that  his 
classicism — he  is  called  a  classic  painter,  by  a  conven- 
tional use  of  the  word — for  all  his  devotion  to  ancient 
ideals,  was  incurably  modern.  On  the  one  side,  he  saw 
beauty  as  a  something  above  nature  and  beyond  it,  and 
saw  in  nature  itself  only  a  thing  to  be  fashioned  by  the 
artist.  To  the  academic  method  of  seeing,  derived  from 
Eaphael  and  Michelangelo  he  added  the  Greek  statue. 
All  his  figures  are  statues.  He  would  have  said,  "Art 
demands  something  more  than  nature ;  she  demands  form 
and  style,  and  as  Goethe  said,  form  and  style  can  only  be 
learned  from  the  antique."  On  the  other  side  of  him  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  his  own  time.  If  he  lived 
with  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  in  his  dreams  and  in  his 
studio,  in  his  waking  life  he  was  with  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Victorian  era,  with  the  most  select  men  and  women, 
no  doubt,  but  emphatically  with  them.  The  statesmen, 
the  lawyers,  the  soldiers,  the  reigning  beauties  of  the 
time,  were  ever  with  him  in  spirit,  when  he  tried  to  give 
a  classical  interpretation  to  life.  It  was  not  his  fault. 
It  was  a  condition  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
worked.  His  nymphs  are  rather  of  the  tennis  lawn  than 
of  ancient  Greece;  his  Nausicaas  and  Atalantas  want 
little  to  convert  them  into  undergraduates  of  Girton  or 
of  Newnham.  To  have  been  a  real  classic  in  spirit, 
Leighton  would  have  had  to  live  in  isolation  from  the 
society  and  aims  of  his  day,  and  that  was  not  in  any  way 
to  his  taste.  As  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  he  was 
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essentially  of  his  time,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
figures  in  it,  the  courtier  among  painters,  the  chairman  of 
the  public  banquet,  the  familiar  man  of  the  world,  the 
greatest  of  diners  out,  the  companion  of  princes,  the 
paragon  of  manners  in  the  highest  society  of  the  mind. 
It  would  have  been  beyond  mortal  man  to  throw  off  all 
these  things  at  will,  to  be  true  in  spirit  to  the  period  and 
atmosphere  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles;  a  time  rich,  not 
in  voluptuous  beauty,  but  in  hard,  strenuous,  even  ascetic, 
perfection.  But  the  fact  for  us  remains  that  the  success 
and  honour  which  came  to  him,  the  good  fortune  which 
attended  him,  did  not  impair  the  beauty  of  his  nature. 
Critics  may  discuss  and  question  the  work  of  Leighton, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  nobility  of  his  life. 
"In  all  his  work  you  will  never  find  a  base  idea  or  a 
sensual  one,"  says  M.  de  la  Sizeranne.  "As  we  are,  so  our 
work  is  !"  said  Leighton  in  one  of  the  most  memorable 
of  his  Discourses;  "and  the  moral  effect  of  what  we  are 
will  control  the  artist's  work  from  the  first  touch  of  the 
brush  or  chisel  to  the  last."  "Believe  me,"  he  concludes, 
in  words  that  may  fitly  bring  this  brief  review  to  a  close, 
"believe  me,  whatever  of  dignity,  whatever  of  strength 
we  have  within  us,  will  dignify  and  make  strong  the 
labours  of  our  hands;  whatever  littleness  degrades  our 
spirit  will  lessen  them  and  drag  them  down.  Whatever 
noble  fire  is  in  our  hearts  will  burn  also  in  our  work, 
whatever  purity  is  ours  will  also  chasten  and  exalt  it ;  for 
as  we  are,  so  our  work  is,  and  what  we  sow  in  our  lives, 
that,  beyond  a  doubt,  we  shall  reap  for  good  or  for  ill  in 
the  strengthening  or  defacing  of  whatever  gifts  have 
fallen  to  our  lot." 


SELECTIONS    FROM    A    BOOK    OF 
TABLE     TALK. 

By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

Silence. 

To  many  people  unbroken  silence  is  a  great  torment. 
The  absence  of  all  noise  is  a  kind  of  vacuum  which  their 
nature  abhors.  It  is  odd,  but  you  cannot  avoid  associat- 
ing with  complete  stillness  the  idea  of  some  boisterous  or 
fearful  termination.  The  nerves  become  excited  to  an 
undue  degree;  you  listen  with  painful  earnestness  for 
some  slight  sound  to  break  in ;  your  own  voice  and  motion 
are  subdued,  and  the  imagination  begins  to  work  vividly, 
and  in  entire  opposition  to  the  will.  Then  the  doors  are 
burst  open  with  the  sound  and  suddenness  of  thunder; 
sullen  echoes  reverberate,  and  some  Macbeth  with  stream- 
ing hands  stalks  suddenly  into  your  room;  or  the  corpse 
of  an  Ophelia  is  dropped  with  a  dull  sound  at  your  feet. 
If  the  terror  of  darkness  be  added  to  that  of  silence  the 
torture  is  worse.  The  effect  of  pure  silence  on  the  mind 
is  very  like  that  of  Eternity,  when  we  strive  to  think  of 
it,  as  unbroken  by  those  points  and  measures,  which  really 
make  Eternity  into  Time. 

Folk-Speech. 

In  English  folk-speech  certain  Christian  names  have 
given  characteristics — usually  of  a  depreciatory  nature — 
attached  to  them.  Can  anyone  explain  how  the  connec- 
tions have  arisen.  Here  are  a  few  instances :  "  Crazy 
Anthony."  "Simple  Simon."  "Merry  Andrew."  "Dirty 
Dick."  "Lazy  Lawrence."  Probably  in  some  cases 
alliteration  alone  has  given  rise  to  the  conjunction;  the 
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common  people,  as  well  as  the  poets,  having  a  very  obvious 
predilection  for  that  particular  form  of  'sweet  sound.' 
With  reference  to  "Lazy  Lawrence,"  there  is  a  saying  in 
Lancashire — is  it  common  in  England  ? — in  which  an  idle 
person  is  spoken  of  as  having  got  "Lawrence  upon  his 
back." 

Weariness. 

There  is  something  fearful  at  times  in  the  accumulated 
oppressiveness  which  comes  of  the  continued  iteration  of 
the  lesser  acts  of  life — the  walk,  for  instance,  for  the 
thousandth  time  down  the  well-known  thoroughfare — acts 
which  demand  no  thought  and  give  rise  to  none.  I 
suppose  it  was  while  under  the  temporary  influence  of 
such  a  feeling  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  expressed  a  wish 
that  after  death  he  might  have  a  good,  long  sleep  of  at 
least  a  thousand  years.  The  passage  from  Seneca  quoted 
by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  essay,  "Of  Death,"  bears  on  the  same 
subject — 

"Consider  how  often  you  have  repeated  the  same 
acts  :  a  man  who  is  neither  brave  nor  miserable  may  be 
willing  to  die  from  sheer  weariness  of  the  repetition." 

Music  and  Emotion. 

You  doubt  the  soundness  of  what  we  said  about  music.* 
Let  us  return  to  the  subject  again.  Music  is  either  the 
utterance  of  pure  emotion — just  as  the  song  of  a  bird  may 
be,  only  expressed  with  a  perfection  and  elaborateness 
not  obtainable  by  the  bird — or  an  attempt  to  render 
emotionally,  by  the  language  of  music,  ideas  already 
formulated  by  someone  else  in  the  shape  of  words.  Of 
course  ideas  are  used  in  adapting  and  perfecting  the  mode 
of  expression;  but  these  are  ideas,  spent  upon  the  vehicle 
only;  just  as  a  poet  gives  thought  to  the  elaboration  of 
verse — his  vehicle;  but  this  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  staple  or  subject  matter  of  the  music. 

*  Papers  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  1909,  p.  291. 
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In  saying  this  we  are  not  depreciating  music.  To  be 
the  exponent  of  pure  emotion  is  no  mean  function.  The 
distinction  between  music  and  poetry  is,  that  the  one 
expresses,  as  we  have  said,  pure  emotion;  and  emotion 
only;  the  other  expresses  ideas,  but  only  in  connection 
with  emotion.  In  prose  you  may  have  ideas  with  emotion 
or  without  it ;  in  poetry  this  cannot  be ;  emotion  is  a  prime 
necessity;  and  verse  which  is  not  emotional  is  not  poetry 
at  all. 

Wordsworth. 

1 .  After  forty,  you  go  less  and  less  to  many  of  the  earlier 
poets  who  charmed  your  earlier  years,  and  more  and  more 
to  Wordsworth,  for  that  consolation  and  rest  which  middle 
life  requires;  as  well  as  for  that  exalted  feeling  which  he 
has  himself  described  in  "The  Triad"- 

Or  I  would  hail  thee  when  some  high-wrought  page 
Of  a  closed  volume  lingering  in  thy  hand 
Has  raised  thy  spirit  to  a  peaceful  stand 
Among  the  glories  of  a  happier  age. 

And  yet  you  perceive  that  those  other  poets,  who  some- 
how, have  lost,  for  you,  something  of  their  ancient  flavour, 
worked  upon  a  higher  and  more  uniform  level  of  poetic 
excellence  than  Wordsworth  did.  In  him  you  must  be 
content  to  accept  bald  spots  and  barren  reaches,  such  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Coleridge,  Keats,  Shelley,  or 
Tennyson.  Take  the  two  series  of  poems  which  are 
Memorial  of  tours  in  Scotland,  and  bear  the  dates  1803 
and  1814.  They  include  some  nineteen  poems ;  and  yet 
we  venture  to  think  there  are  but  five  which  are  fully 
worth  preservation — "The  Solitary  Reaper."  "Yarrow 
TJnvisited."  "Fly  Some  Kind  Harbinger."  "Cora  Linn." 
"Yarrow  Visited" ;  and  even  one  of  these,  the  last  named, 
is  of  doubtful  character;  being,  at  any  rate,  not  equal  to 
its  companion  "Yarrow  Unvisited."  The  remainder  are 
either  mean  in  conception,  feeble  in  execution,  or  placed 
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outside  the  artistic  canon  by  occasional,  but  too  frequent 
blemishes  and  conceits. 

2.  Speaking  of  the  inequalities  of  Wordsworth,  there 
are  two  of  his  poems  which  are  among  the  most  perfect 
ever  written  by  poets  ancient  or  modern ;  and  yet  each 
contains  a  line  which  is  provokingly  commonplace  and 
out  of  harmony.  One  is  the  ninth  of  the  Poems  founded 
on  the  Affections,  beginning — 

"  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove." 

a  delicious  key  note,  which  is  carried  on  without  a  jar  to 
the  last  couplet;  and  then,  when  the  tiny,  and  so  far, 
flawless  gem,  wanted  rounding  off  to  a  perfect  close,  we 
come  upon — 

"  But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  Oh, 
The  difference  to  me  \ 

Oh,    the    difference  to  us ! 

The  other  is  everybody's  favourite,  the  sixth  of  the 
Poems  of  the  Imagination,  in  which  he  describes,  with 
.such  exquisite  tenderness  and  insight  the  three-fold 
aspect  of  his  wife — 

"  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight"- 

Whether  we  look  at  the  sentiment,  the  philosophy,  the 
metaphors,  or  the  language  of  this  poem  we  find  it — with 
the  one  exception — simply  beyond  the  reproach  or  cavil 
of  criticism.  I  would  have  it  taught  compulsorily  in  all 
girls'  schools  until  "the  idea  of  her  life  should  have  crept 
into  their  study  of  imagination,  and  every  lovely  organ 
of  her  life  should  come  to  them  apparelled  in  more 
precious  habit"  ("Much  Ado  About  Nothing") ;  and  as  to 
the  boys,  I  would  have  them  throw  away  Ovid  and  con- 
strue this  instead :  and  yet,  in  the  third  stanza  we  get  a 
fall  fathoms  deep  on  to  an  image  and  an  expression  which, 
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consider  them   from  what  side  you  will,   are  under  the 
circumstances  the  worst  conceivable — 

"  And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene"- 
(A  fine  and  solemn  line.) 

"  The  very  pulse  of  the "- 

As  we  never  read  the  word,  so  we  decline  to  write  it,  in 
its  proper  sequence.     It  will  be  found  at  foot.* 

The  Welsh  Language. 

Writers  of  a  certain  class,  chiefly  the  trivial  witlings 
and  facetious  penmen  of  the  Metropolis,  always  seem  to 
think  it  good  fun  if  they  can  get  a  fling  at  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  uncouth  barbarism  and  unpronounce- 
ableness  of  the  Welsh  language.  The  root  of  this  fun 
usually  lies  in  the  jester's  own  ignorance,  and  his  inability 
to  distinguish  a  vowel  from  a  consonant.  The  thing  is 
impertinent  besides  being  silly.  If  a  man  is  unsound 
about  his  Latin  quantities  he  doesn't  often  choose  to  make 
merry  upon  his  own  defects.  Now  that  we  are  publishing 
the  Chinese  Classics  we  might  as  well  refrain  from 
ridiculing  one  of  the  most  venerable  sources  of  our  own 
tongue.  One  of  the  supposed  absurdities  of  Welsh  is  the 
double-d  (dd),  the  simple  equivalent  of  our  th  :  in  the 
New  Testament  of  William  Tyndale  (1526)  the  form  is  in 
common  iise — thus  : 

Hierusalem  Hierusalem  which  kylleth  prophets  and  stonest 
them  which  are  sent  to  thee :  how  often  would  I  have  gaddered 
thy  children  togedder  as  the  henne  gaddereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wynges?  but  ye  wolde  not? 

Sympathy. 

Let  us  be  just.     That  men  of  genius  are  often  vain  as 

*  "  Machine." 

In  a  Centenary  article  in  the  October  number  of  CornMll 
for  1910 — a  very  charming  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John 
Brown  of  Edinburgh — I  find  the  follo\v  ing  : —  "Scott  and  Wordsworth 
a  good  first  in  his  estimation  of  modern  authors.  '  Wordsworth,'  he 
writes,  'was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  read  the  "Excursion"  when  I  was 
eighteen,  and  was  a  different  man  from  that  time.' " 
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well  as  irritable;  and  frequently  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  power ;  goes  without  talking :  but  the  craving  for 
sympathy  which  is  inseparable  from  the  creative  impulse ; 
which  is,  indeed,  probably  one  of  the  very  conditions  of  its 
existence,  should  not  be  mistaken  for  vanity.  All  work 
in  the  aesthetic  region  demands  the  stimulus  and  encour- 
agement of  sympathy.  The  harder  nature  which  goes 
right  on  without  thinking  of  these  helps,  is  usually  inca- 
pable of  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  sphere  of 
philanthropy  or  public  benevolence,  a  man  must  despise 
sympathy  and  put  the  hope  of  approval  under  his  feet. 
These  are  not  essential  to  his  work,  and  there  is  no  noble 
peace  of  mind  obtainable  until  we  have  learned  to  do  what 
seems  to  us  right  and  good,  and  after  that,  absolutely  to 
disregard  either  issues  or  opinions. 

Wholeness  of  Character. 

The  most  perfect  character  we  can  think  of  would  be 
that  of  a  man,  the  whole  of  whose  actions,  into  whatever 
channels  they  might  run — and  the  more  varied  those 
channels  the  better — could  be  traced  upwards  to  a  single 
source  or  spring. 

Such  a  character  would  command  admiration  because 
of  its  symmetry  and  consistency.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
the  single  source  might  be  a  vicious  one.  That  is  not  so. 
The  characters  of  bad  men  are  always  contradictory  and 
inharmonious,  notwithstanding  their  sometimes  apparent 
congruity.  The  complicated  and  artificial  habits  of 
modern  life,  as  well  as  the  labyrinthine  condition  in  which 
modern  thought  finds  itself,  are  not  favourable  to  whole- 
ness of  character;  but  are  rather  productive  of  many  new 
and  subtle  forms  of  our  English  vice — hypocrisy.  Perhaps 
now,  more  than  ever,  we  are  surrounded  by  men  who  have 
one  aspect  for  the  schools,  another  for  the  chamber;  one 
for  the  city,  another  for  the  hearth ;  one  for  the  church, 
another  for  the  counter  or  the  exchange. 
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Coleridge. 

You  seem  to  think  that  Coleridge  was  merely  what  you 
call  a  thinking  machine.  Just  as  much  so,  and  no  more 
than  Shakspere  was  a  machine  for  the  production  of 
indestructible  verse.  That  wonderful  insight,  that  super- 
human grasp  which  were  Coleridge's  did  not  come  to  him, 
idle  as  he  seemed,  any  more  than  they  come  to  others, 
without  sorrow  and  labour. 

You  can  never  travel  far  along  any  of  the  higher  planes 
of  either  philosophy  or  religion,  without  coming  upon 
Coleridge,  not  unexpectedly  but  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  very  competent  critic  of  literature  has  recently  described 
Coleridge  as — "The  true  sovereign  of  modern  English 
thought/' 

A  Lancashire  Oration. 

In  the  old  volunteering  days  there  was  a  certain  Fails- 
worth  and  Newton  Heath  Captain  of  whom  many  good 
stories  are  told.  He  was  accustomed  to  deliver  his  com- 
mands in  the  broadest  Lancashire  patois.  When  he 
wanted  his  company  to  form  in  line  he  shouted — "Dress 
boi  the  gutter" ;  and  when  they  were  required  in  squares 
his  order  was — "Form  i'  lumps."  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  colours 
to  his  regiment  there  was  much  speculation  as  to  how  he 
would  contrive  to  make  the  usual  speech.  He  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  demand,  however,  and  in  his  bluntest 
manner,  short,  sharp  and  loud — he  detonated  the  follow- 
ing oration — equal,  I  venture  to  think,  in  terseness  and 
the  appropriateness  of  force  to  many  of  the  best  bits  of 
Greek.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  "JDOW"  is  the  Lanca- 
shire equivalent  of  pole  or  staff;  and  that  the  concluding 
word  although  as  strong  as  these  pages  will  admit,  is 
much  weaker  than  the  original — 

"  We  receive  'em  wi'  gratitude.  We'll  defend  'em  wi'  forti- 
tude. An'  when  th'  last  thread  o'  silk  's  bin  shot  away,  we'll 
bring  yo'  th'  pows  whome,  bi'  th'  mass  ! " 


MYTH     AND     PAGAN     STORY    IN 
THE    DIVINA    COMMEDIA. 

By  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 


T  T  is  the  unfortunate  lot  of  great  poets  to  have  their 
works  commented  upon  and  dealt  with  from  innumer- 
able points  of  view,  many  of  them  exceedingly  out  of  focus. 
Enthusiastic  essayists  seize  upon  some  special  feature  of 
their  favourite  poet,  and  develop  it  in  or  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  utmost  zeal.  Our  own  Shakespeare  has  been 
a  great  sufferer.  He  has  been  annotated  from  points  of 
view  botanical,  geological,  astronomical,  geographical, 
statistical,  historical,  traditional,  mystical,  poetic,  Baconic, 
Teutonic,  Latinistic  and  heaven  knows  in  how  many  other 
modes. 

Dante  is  an  equally  signal  example.  He  would  be  a 
rash  man  who  imagined  he  had  found  a  new  way  of 
approaching  the  study  of  the  great  Florentine.  In  the 
vast  mass  of  critical  and  exploratory  literature  which 
has  grown  around  the  Divina  Commedia  no  subject  lias 
received  closer  attention  than  the  reading  of  Dante-  —his 
favourite  poets,  historians,  philosophers,  the  myths  and 
legends  he  delighted  in,  the  traditional  medieval  lore, 
so  much  of  which  he  incorporated  in  the  closely  compact 
lines  of  his  poem. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  in  considering  once  again,  for 
a  short  time,  some  of  the  myths  and  old-time  stories  which 
he  chose  to  include  in  the  material  of  the  Commedia;  to 
come  in  contact  with  certain  of  his  habitual  studies,  his 
range  of  thought,  his  sympathies,  the  books  he  freely  and 
repeatedly  read,  the  leading  ideas  to  which  he  most 
frequently  recurred.  From  such  a  study  we  arise  with 
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a  renewed  sense  of  the  learning  and  wide  knowledge  of 
Dante,  and  still  more  of  the  distinction  and  elevation  of 
his  mind. 

Though  Dante  is  unsurpassed  by  any  poet  in  originality, 
depth  and  intensity,  he  found  space  in  his  Commedia  for 
many  imitations  and  reminiscences  from  classic  poets. 
Originality  need  not  imply  a  rupture  with  tradition,  and 
Dante  took  delight  in  remoulding  much  of  the  material 
he  found  in  his  predecessors.  This  was  indeed  the 
accepted  custom  until  recent  times,  not  only  in  literature, 
but  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting.  He  reverenced 
Virgil  and  adopted  him  as  guide  through  hell  and 
purgatory,  making  him  the  symbol  of  pure  human  intel- 
lect. From  Yirgil  are  drawn  many  of  his  classical 
allusions  and  much  of  the  machinery  of  the  Inferno.  We 
renew  acquaintance  with  Tartarus,  Limbo,  the  rivers  of 
hell,  Charon  and  his  crazy  boat,  forever  carrying  the 
trembling  shades  to  their  doom;  triple-headed  Cerberus, 
Minos,  Pluto,  the  fiery  city  of  Dis,  the  Furies,  serpents 
and  the  appalling  Gorgon's  Head;  the  filthy  Harpies 
among  the  trees,  each  of  which  imprisons  a  miserable 
soul,  so  that  if  a  branch  be  plucked  away,  sighs,  groans 
and  dark  blood  come  forth. 

In  the  Purgatorio,  too,  we  find  such  incidents  as  the 
futile  effort,  thrice  attempted,  to  embrace  the  shade  of 
Casella,  as  with  Ulysses  and  ^Eneas ;  the  sculptures  in 
imitation  of  those  at  Carthage;  the  passing  of  Dante 
through  Lethe,  the  river  of  forgetfulness  of  sin.  In  the 
Purgatorio  and  the  Paradiso  these  echoes  from  the  past 
are  comparatively  rare,  as  would  be  anticipated  from  the 
nature  of  the  subjects.  Yet  the  classic  habit  was  so 
strong  upon  the  poet,  that  he  invoked  Apollo  at  the  very 
door  of  Paradise. 

Dr.  Moore  has,  by  his  scholarly  and  painstaking  re- 
searches, shewn  how  constant  and  how  numerous  are 
these  references  to  classical  predecessors.  Almost  every 
one  has  been  traced  to  its  source  and  carefully  collated. 
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Frequently  the  allusions  are  to  myths  universally  known 
among  scholars,  and  are  used  as  illustrations  of  qualities, 
for  Dante  usually  preferred  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
Sometimes  he  quotes  verbally,  or  modifies  the  incidents 
referred  to,  or  applies  them  to  fresh  subjects,  giving  them 
new  applications  and  fresh  turns.  At  times  he  follows 
his  authors,  especially  Virgil,  very  closely,  even  in  small 
details.  Thus  Virgil  says  of  Charon,  who  ferries  the 
souls  of  the  condemned  across  the  dark  river :  "  On  his 
chin  untrimmed  the  hoar  hair  lies  most  plenteous;  and 
unchanging  flame  bides  in  his  staring  eyes."  Dante 
describes  him,  pursuing  the  same  task,  under  the  same 
anger  at  the  stranger's  approach,  as  "An  old  man,  white 
with  ancient  hair,  with  wheels  of  flame  round  his  eyes." 
In  both,  the  forlorn  souls  are  described,  fluttering  like 
autumn  leaves.  A  little  later  both  meet  Cerberus  who 
leaps  towards  them,  but  is  appeased  in  each  case,  by  a 
morsel  thrown  at  his  greedy  jaws. 

At  other  times  he  deviates  widely  from  the  old  stories. 
He  transmogrifies  Minos  into  a  devil  with  an  enormous 
tail,  which  he  winds  so  many  times  round  each  sinner,  to 
signify  into  which  circle  of  hell  he  is  to  be  thrust. 

He  imagines  a  sequel  to  the  Homeric  story  of  the 
much-contriving  Ulysses,  and  recounts  how  he  came  to  the 
end  of  his  earthly  career.  He  and  Diomed  are  together 
imprisoned  in  a  cleft  flame,  among  the  fraudulent  in  the 
eighth  Bolgia.  Restless  as  ever,  he  left  his  faithful  wife 
Penelope  and  his  sorrowing  old  father,  and 

put  forth  on  the  high  open  sea 
With  one  sole  ship,  and  that  small  company 
By  which  I  never  had  deserted  been. 

He  passed  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Morocco  and  through 
the  straits 

Where  Hercules  his  landmarks  set  as  signals, 
That  man  no  farther  onward  should  adventure. 
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Under  a  strange  sky  they  wend  their  silent,  adventurous 
way,  until : 

Five  times  rekindled  and  as  many  quenched 
Had  been  the  splendour  underneath  the  moon, 
Since  we  had  entered'  into  the  deep  pass, 
When    there  appeared  to  us  a  mountain,  dim 
From  distance,  and  it  seemed  to  me  so  high 
As  I  had  never  any  one  beheld. 
Joyful  were  we,  and  soon  it  turned  to  weeping; 
For  out  of  the  new  land  a  whirlwind  rose, 
And1  smote  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 
Three  times  it  made  her  whirl  with  all  the  waters, 
At  the  fourth  time  it  made  the  stern  uplift, 
And  the  prow  downward  go,  as  pleased  Another, 
Until  the  sea  above  us  closed  again. 

The  creature  Gerion,  the  guardian  of  the  fraudulent, 
and  himself  the  symbol  of  fraud,  is  the  most  minutely 
described  of  all  the  monsters.  Virgil  and  other  classical 
writers  had  represented  him  with  three  bodies.  Dante 
takes  up  the  ancient  myth  and  alters  it  greatly.  He 
apparently  adopts  certain  features  in  the  beast  referred 
to  in  Revelations  and  then  allows  his  imagination  full 
rein  in  depicting  the  uncleanly  image  of  fraud,  Quella 
sozza  imagine  di  froda,  with  its  benignant  aspect,  its 
face  of  a  just  man,  reptile  body  and  envenomed  tail.  It 
is  a  rare  and  fantastic  scene  that  the  poet  imagines. 
Virgil  fishes  up  with  a  rope  this  strange  being  from  the 
dark  depths.  It  comes  swimming  up  like  an  air-ship  of 
dreamland.  The  poets  mount  upon  its  back,  Dante  fore- 
most, to  be  safe  from  the  poisonous  forked  tail.  As  they 
descend  the  dark  abyss,  slowly  wheeling,  a  dreadful 
crashing  is  heard  from  below,  sounds  of  lamentation, — of 
a  whirlpool — and  leaping  flames  appear.  The  terrified 
poet  crouches  in  the  arms  of  his  leader  and  wonders  what 
are  the  next  scenes  of  torment  which  he  has  to  witness. 

Huskin  has  an  interesting  note  on  some  of  the  monsters 
who  are  guardians  in  hell :  "The  divisions  of  the  central 
fire  are  under  three  creatures,  all  of  them  partly  man, 
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partly  animal.  The  Minotaur  has  a  man's  body,  a  bull's 
head  (which  is  precisely  the  general  type  of  the  English 
nation  to-day).  The  Centaur  Chiron  has  a  horse's  body, 
a  man's  head  and  breast.  The  spirit  of  fraud,  Geryon, 
has  a  serpent's  body,  his  face  is  that  of  a  just  man,  and 
his  breast  chequered  like  a  lizard's,  with  labyrinthine  lines. 
All  these  three  creatures  signify  the  mingling  of  a  brutal 
instinct  with  the  human  mind;  but  in  the  Minotaur,  the 
brute  rules,  the  humanity  is  subordinate ;  in  the  Centaur, 
the  man  rules  and  the  brute  is  subordinate;  in  the  third, 
the  man  and  the  animal  are  in  harmony  and  both  false." 

Of  the  scenes  which  recall  the  mythical  personages  of 
the  remote  past,  perhaps  none  is  more  striking  than  that 
of  the  Giants  who  stand  between  Malebolge  and  the 
infernal  pit.  The  poet  hears  the  blare  of  a  horn  exceeding 
even  the  sound  of  the  fabulous  blast  of  Orlando  at  Ron- 
cesvalles.  He  turns  to  look  and  sees,  as  he  thinks,  in  the 
distance,  the  lofty  towers  of  some  great  city. 

They  are  the  ancient  giants,  whom  Jove  still  menaces 
when  he  thunders,  remembering  how  many  of  them 
rebelled  against  his  rule  and  were  hurled  from  high 
heaven.  This  Titan  race  of  the  misty  past,  children  of 
the  earth,  who  ventured  to  raise  their  hands  against  the 
Olympian  gods  and  to  try  to  pluck  down  Jove  from  his 
throne,  are  placed  Vy  Dante,  many  of  them  in  chains, 
round  the  pit  of  Cocytus,  and  it  is  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  the  poets  see  rising  high,  like  towers,  in  the 
Malebolge. 

He  takes  the  old  material  and  shapes  it  in  an  original 
manner  to  his  own  purpose.  He  gathers  together  all  the 
legends  of  men  of  vast  stature :  those  obscurely  referred 
to  in  the  scriptures;  the  well-known  personages  of  the 
Odyssey  and  the  -^Eneid;  the  monstrous,  hundred-handed 
Briareus,  the  mighty  Nimrod,  who  even  now  babbles  an 
incoherent  and  inarticulate  language  reminiscent  of 
Babel;  the  daring  Ephialtes,  Tityus,  Typhoeus  of  the 
hundred  heads  and  Antaeus,  who,  on  being  nattered  by 
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Virgil,  lifts  the  two  poets  and  inclining  his  huge  body 
like  the  leaning  tower  of  Bologna,  gently  deposits  them, 
on  the  cold  ice-floor  of  Cocytus. 

This  uncouth  scene,  laid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
blending  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  human 
and  the  superhuman,  the  actual  with  remotest  tradition, 
is  a  good  example  of  Dante's  method.  He  derives  his 
personages  from  scripture,  Homer,  Ovid,  Statius,  Virgil; 
he  includes  the  fabled  and  futile  builder  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  the  Giants  who  tried  to  scale  the  heavens,  and 
those  monstrous  and  abnormal  beings,  hardly  of  human 
shape,  who  come  down  from  prehistoric  tradition,  and 
who  gave  breathless  interest  to  the  stories  of  an  earlier 
civilisation. 

Yet  all  are  welded  together  in  a  spectacle  which  is  so 
intensely  realized,  that  it  flashes  back  to  the  memory  like 
a  thing  seen  in  actual  life.  It  is  made  also  to  carry  on 
the  narrative  naturally,  with  added  interest. 

I  said  ua  thing  seen  in  actual  life."  But  how  few  such 
things  impress  the  memory  with  definiteness !  The 
imagination  of  a  great  poet  conjures  for  us  scenes  and 
characters  far  more  real  in  the  memory  than  most  of  our 
actual  experiences.  Hamlet  or  Lear.  The  Eorest  of 
Arden,  Juliet's  Garden,  or  Prospero's  Island.  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza.  Proud  Achilles;  Frank, 
guileless  Hector;  &c. 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  this  is  an  example  of 
Dante's  habit  of  recurrent  allusion.  He  is  wont,  in  the 
Inferno,  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso  alike,  to  refer  again 
and  again  to  some  classic  theme,  each  time  with  a  fresh 
particular,  a  new  light,  or  an  additional  application.  The 
commonest  of  such  themes  are  naturally  the  previous 
imagined  journeys  to  the  underworld,  chiefly  those  of 
Ulysses,  JEneas,  Apollo  and,  in  a  very  different  manner, 
the  Saviour.  Not  infrequently  the  fresh  details  of  an 
allusion  make  it  clear  which  authority  Dante  has  in  mind 
at  the  moment,  for  the  passages  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
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Lucan,  Statius,  Cicero,  vary  and  Dante  sometimes  follows 
the  variations. 

Dante  makes  a  free  use  of  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
devils  or  demons.  The  fantastic  gargoyles  and  carvings 
of  Gothic  churches  might  well  serve  as  illustrations  to  the 
Inferno,  or  vice-versa.  The  early  Italian  painters  also 
pourtrayed  devils  as  degraded  angels,  rather  in  accordance 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages  than  the  records 
of  the  scriptures.  A  widespread,  almost  universal  belief 
in  a  powerful  personal  devil  and  in  legions  of  evil  demons 
was  a  feature  of  the  time.  Popular  imagination  conjured 
up  a  hell  blazing  with  eternal  fire,  wicked  fiends  bent  on 
destroying  human-kind  and  torturing  them  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body;  these  became  more  and  more 
grotesque,  as  descriptions  of  them  passed  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Dante,  who  sums  up  medisevalism  in  so  many  ways, 
made  use  of  such  beliefs.  He  peopled  some  of  the  circles 
of  his  Inferno  with  divers  kinds  of  demons :  black  devils, 
devils  with  horns,  or  with  tusks,  who  scourge  the  pandars, 
or  armed  with  hooks  and  prongs  to  torment  the  barrators. 
It  is  in  this  scene  that  the  poet  indulges,  for  once,  in 
low  comedy,  and  this  is  a  reflection  of  his  time,  for  there 
were  many  stories  current  about  devils  in  which  grotesque 
comedy  was  mixed  with  tragedy.  Chaucer  reflects  the 
same  features  in  his  time,  but  always  with  the  comic 
element  uppermost. 

Again  Dante  refers  to 

Quel  cattivo  coro 

Degli    angeli    che  non    furon    ribelli, 
Ne  fur  fedeli  a  Dio,  ma  par  se  furo. 

and,  descending  lower,  he  describes  the  fallen  angels 
(rained  from  heaven),  who  defended  the  gloomy  lurid 
city  of  Dis  and  strove  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Virgil 
and  Dante.  Later,  we  hear  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Angel  di  Dio  and  the  Angel  d'  Inferno  for  the  soul  of  a 
repentant  sinner,  who  is  saved  by  a  little  tear,  as  the 
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spirit  leaves  the  clay.  This  is  a  typically  medieval  con- 
ception, in  its  literal,  materialistic  way  of  describing  the 
conflict  of  good  and  evil;  and  another  instance  occurs  in 
the  very  depths  of  the  Inferno,  where  a  devil  has  antici- 
pated the  death  of  a  traitor  and  has  seized  his  body  to 
inhabit  it  to  the  end  of  the  allotted  earthly  span,  while 
the  soul  is  already  suffering  in  Cocytus,  frozen  in  ever- 
lasting ice. 

Prince  of  them  all  is  Satan,  a  very  grim,  original  and 
characteristic  conception  by  the  poet.  Flung  from  the 
Empyrean  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  monster  is  fixed 
in  the  thick-ribbed  ice  of  deepest  hell.  The  giants  are 
but  pigmies  to  him.  As  he  was  once  fair,  now  he  is  foul 
and  debased.  He  has  three  great  faces,  one  red,  one 
black,  and  one  yellowish- white.  Underneath  each  are 
two  mighty  bat-like  wings  and  the  beating  of  them  freezes 
eternally  the  waters  of  Cocytus. 

With  six  eyes  did  he  weep  and  down  three  chins 
Trickled  the  tear-drops  and  the  bloody  drivel. 
At  every  mouth  he  with  his  teeth  was  crunching 
A  sinner,  in  the  manner  of  a  brake, 
So  that  he  three  of  them  tormented  thus. 
To  him  in  front  the  biting  was  as  nought, 
Unto  the  clawing,  for  sometimes  the  spine 
Utterly  stripped  of  all  the  skin  remained. 
'That  soul  up  there  which  has  the  greatest  pain,' 
The  master  said,  'is  Judas  Iscariot ; 
With  head  inside,  he  plies  his  legs  without. 
Of  the  two  others,  who  head  downward  are, 
The  one  who  hangs  from  the  black  jowl  is  Brutus ; 
And  the  other,  who  so  stalwart  seems,  is  Cassius.' 

This  ferocious  and  horrible  conception  is  little  to  the 
taste  of  our  days  and  has  never  appealed  to  me  personally 
as  fine  poetry.  But  it  is  a  powerful  realisation  of  the 
grotesque  ideas  about  hell  and  Satan,  current  in  the  dark 
ages,  and  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  sombre  imagination 
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of  Dante.  It  evidences,  too,  his  uncompromising  char- 
acter and  the  immitigable  force  of  his  nature. 

Turning  from  these  darkened  and  degraded  forms  to  the 
more  noble  and  beautiful  conceptions  of  angels  which  are 
met  with  in  every  part  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  it  would 
require  a  long  paper  to  deal  with  these  alone.  Dante's 
profound  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  enabled  him  to 
interweave  in  the  fabric  of  his  poem  all  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  Hebrew  and  Greek  writers,  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  relating  to  angelic  beings.  They  lie  a 
little  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  except  where 
modified  by  medieval  traditions  and  vague  myths,  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  current  lore  of  angelology 
was  often  an  amalgam  of  superstition,  myth,  tradition, 
and  scripture. 

Dante  conceived  of  Angels  as  Prime  creature,  created 
with  the  heavens,  pure,  directly  by  the  hand  of  God. 
Beatrice  declares : 

Gli  angeli,  frate,  e  il  paese  sincere 
Nel  qual  tu  sei,  dir  si  posson  creati, 
Si  come  sono,  in  loro  essere  intero. 

and  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  angels  (as  heavenly 
influences  or  created  powers)  are  appointed  to  inform  the 
life  of  animal  and  plant  out  of  compound  matter.  Of 
these  angels  there  are  nine  orders  :  Seraphim,  Cherubim, 
Thrones,  Dominations,  Virtues,  Powers,  Principalities, 
Archangels,  Angels,  drawn  by  the  poet  partly  from  scrip- 
ture, partly  from  the  theologians  and  particularly  from 
the  writings  of  Dionysius.  They  are  used  with  rare  skill 
in  the  Paradiso.  But  the  individual  angels  abide  most 
clearly  in  the  memory  of  the  reader.  For  instance,  the 
heavenly  messenger  crossing  the  Stygian  marsh  to  the 
gates  of  Dis,  waving  the  gross  air  from  before  his  coun- 
tenance. 

An   unforgettable   picture !     Or   the   equally   beautiful 
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appearance  of  tlie  angel  of  God,  bringing  the  souls  across 
the  sea  to  the  mountain  of  Purgatory. 

Ed  ecco,  qual  sul  presso  del  mattino 
Per  li  grossi  vapor  Marte  rosseggia 
Giu  nel  ponente  sopra  il  suol  marine; 
Cotal  m'apparve,  s'io  ancor  lo  veggia, 
Un  lume  per  lo  mar   venir  si  ratto, 
Che  il  mover  suo  nessim  volar  pareggia ; 
Dal  qual  com'io  un  poco  ebbi  ritratto 
L'occhio  per  domandar  lo  duca  mio, 
Rividil  piu  lucente  e  maggio  fatto. 
Poi  d'ogni  lato  ad  esso  m'appario 
Un  non  sapeva  che  bianco,  e  di  sotto 
A  poco  a  poco  un  altro  a  lui  u&cio. 
Lo  mio  maestro  ancor  non  fece  motto 
Mentre  che  i  primi    bianchi  apparser  ali ; 
Allor    che  ben  connobbe  il  galleotto, 
Grido  :  Fa,  fa  che  le  ginnocchia     cali ; 
Ecco  1'angel  li  Dio : 

Or  the  Guardian  Angels  of  Hope,  Verdi  come  fogliette 
pur  mo  nate,  who  protect  the  valley  of  the  Hulers  from 
the  evil  serpent.  Or  the  Angel  of  the  Portal  of  Purga- 
tory, whose  visage  shone  with  a  dazzling  radiance  and 
who,  though  benign,  held  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  as 
guardian  of  the  cornices  of  Purgatory.  And  those  seven 
angels  who  grant  admittance  to  the  seven  cornices  of  the 
mount  of  purgation.  As  Dean  Milman  said  : 

It  is  wonderful  that  with  the  three  elements,  light,  music 
and  mysticism  he  should,  by  his  singular  talent  of  embody- 
ing the  abstract  and  metaphysical  thought  in  the  liveliest 
imagery,  represent  such  things  with  the  most  objective  truth, 
yet  without  disturbing  their  fine  spiritualism. 

His  Paradise  blends  the  Ptolemaic  system  with  the  nine 
angelic  circles  of  the  Pseudo  Dionysius  ;  the  material  heavens 
in  their  nine  circles;  above  and  beyond  them,  in  the  invisible 
heavens,  the  nine  hierarchies. 

Here  are  the  incalculable  hosts  of  angels  and  of  the 
redeemed,  shining  and  glowing  with  joy  in  the  light  and 
love  of  God.  Here  is  their  home,  though  Dante  conceives 
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that  they  have  their  functions  in  each  of  the  heavens  and 
on  earth,  guarding  over  and  influencing  the  souls  of  men. 
Dante's   use   of   many   of   these   heavenly   creatures   as 
messengers  of  God,  recalls  the  lines  of  Spenser : 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  t     And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evilles  move  1 
There  is :  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men   than  beasts.     But  0  I  th'exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God  that  loves  his.  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
Tc  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe. 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 

The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  Pursuivant, 

Against  fowle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant. 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 

And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward. 

0  !  why  should  hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ? 

When  Beatrice  died  Dante  found,  he  tells  us,  consola- 
tion in  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Boethius.  Many  are 
the  suggestions,  reflections  and  echoes  from  these  sources, 
to  be  found  in  the  Divina  Commedia.  I  will  refer  only 
to  one  famous  old  figment  of  the  imagination  which  Dante 
read  in  each  of  these  favourite  authors,  though  not 
exclusively  in  them.  When  the  poets  were  drawn,  by  the 
power  of  love,  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Purgatorio 
into  the  heavenly  circles,  Dante  became  conscious  of  a 
ravishing  music,  he  knew  not  whence  or  how.  Shake- 
speare has  since  put  the  idea  in  incomparable  verse : 

Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with    patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
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Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Dante's  faculties,  refined  from  earthly  dross,  can  now 
discern  this  music  of  the  spheres,  of  which  he  had  read  in 
Cicero's  "Vision  of  Scipio."  I  quote  the  passage : 

"  Whence  proceed  these  sounds  so  strong,  and  yet  so 
sweet,  that  fill  my  ears"  1  "  The  melody,"  he  replies, 
"which  you  hear  is  effected  by  the  impulse  and  motion  of  the 
spheres  themselves.  It  is  impossible  that  such  prodigious 
movement  should  pass  in  silence.  The  ears  of  mankind, 
filled  with  these  sounds,  have  become  deaf,  for  of  all  your 
senses  it  is  the  most  blunted.  Thus,  the  people  who  live 
near  the  place  where  the  Nile  rushes  down  from  very  high 
mountains  to  the  parts  which  are  called  Catadupa,  are 
destitute  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  reason  of  the  greatness 
of  the  noise. 

Now  this  sound,  which  is  effected  by  the  rapid  rotation 
of  the  whole  system  of  nature,  is  so  powerful  that  human 
hearing  cannot  comprehend  it,  just  as  you  cannot  look 
directly  upon  the  sun,  because  your  sight  and  sense  are  over- 
come by  his  beams." 

In  a  felicitous  way,  Dante  weaves  this  old  Pythagorean 
idea,  like  a  golden  thread,  into  the  fabric  of  his  poem, 
utilizing  the  favourite  version  by  Cicero.  Having  adopted 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  the  idea  is  perfectly  in 
place.  Dante  was  an  unwearied  student  of  the  astronomy 
of  his  time,  and  delighted  in  the  ancient  ideas  of  astrology 
and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Most  of  the 
old-time  stories  associated  with  the  constellations  are 
retold  as  alluded  to  in  the  Divine  Comedy.  To  turn  from 
Cicero  to  Boethius  : 

Grant  then,  0  Father  that  this  mind  of  ours  may  rise  to 
thy  throne  of  majesty;  grant  us  to  reach  that  fount  of  good. 
Grant  that  we  may  find  light  that  we  may  set  on  Thee 
unblinded  eyes ;  cast  Thou  therefrom  the  heavy  clouds  of 
this  material  world.  Shine  forth  upon  us  in  Thine  own 
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true  glory.  Thou  art  th'e  bright  and  peaceful  rest  of  all 
Thy  children  that  worship  Thee.  To  see  Thee  clearly  is  the 
limit  of  our  aim.  Thou  art  our  beginning,  our  progress, 
our  guide,  our  way,  our  end. 

This  prayer  from  the  "Consolation  of  Philosophy"  makes 
clear  how  fully  and  profoundly  Boethius  had  expressed 
the  ideas  about  which  Dante  cared  the  most.  The  in- 
fluence of  no  work  is  more  apparent  than  that  of  Boethius 
upon  the  Divina  Commedia.  It  is  shewn  chiefly  in  the 
general  philosophical  conceptions  held  by  both  poets,  but 
there  are  also  specific  passages  and  I  will  refer  only  to 
that  dealing  with  the  fable  of  the  golden  age.  Almost 
all  classic  poets  touched  upon  this  fable,  but  Dante  prob- 
ably recalled  most  consciously  the  allusions  of  Ovid  and 
Boethius,  and  then  proceeded  to  add  suggestive  ideas  of  his 
own.  Ovid  pictured  a  people  who,  without  laws,  practised 
faith  and  rectitude.  There  was  no  punishment,  nor  the 
fear  of  it.  There  were  no  defences,  no  weapons,  no 
soldiers.  The  minds  of  men  were  free  from  care.  The 
earth,  untouched  by  the  harrow,  wounded  by  no  plough- 
share, of  its  own  accord  produced  everything.  Then  it 
was  eternal  spring,  and  the  gentle  zephyrs,  with  their 
soothing  breezes,  cherished  the  flowers.  Then  rivers  of 
milk,  rivers  of  nectar,  were  flowing  and  the  yellow  honey 
was  distilled  from  the  green  holm-oak. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  song  of  Boethius  on  the  same  happy 
Eden: 

0  happy  was  that  early  age  of  men,  contented  with  their 
trusted  and  unfailing  fields,  nor  ruined  by  the  wealth  that 
enervates.  Easily  was  the  acorn  got  that  used  to  satisfy 
their  longwhile  fast.  They  knew  not  Bacchus'  gifts,  nor 
honey  mixed  therewith.  They  knew  not  how  to  tinge  with 
Tyre's  purple  dyes  the  sheen  of  China's  silks.  Their  sleep 
kept  health  on  rush  and  grass;  the  stream  gave  them  to 
drink  as  it  flowed  by;  the  lofty  pine  to  them  gave  shade. 
Not  one  of  them  yet  clave  the  ocean's  depths,  nor,  carrying 
stores  of  merchandise,  had  visited  new  shores.  Then  was  not 
heard  the  battle's  trump,  nor  had  blood  made  red  with  bitter 
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hate  the  bristling  swords  of  war.  For  why  should  any 
madness  urge  to  take  up  first  their  arms  upon  an  enemy  such 
ones  as  knew  no  sight  of  cruel  wounds  nor  knew  rewards  that 
could  be  reaped  in  blood?  Would  that  our  time  could  but 
return  to  those  old  ways  !  But  love  of  gain  and  greed  of 
holding  burn  more  fiercely  far  than  Aetna's  fires.  Ah !  who 
was  the  wretch  who  first  unearthed  the  mass  of  hidden  gold, 
the  gems  that  only  longed  to  lie  unfound  I  Too  full  of 
danger  was  the  prize  he  found. 

Dante  thrice  recalls  this  age  "fair  as  gold,"  when  "the 
world  was  chaste,"  when  acorns  became  "savoury  with 
hunger  and  every  stream  nectar  with,  thirst."  The  third 
time  is  in  the  Earthly  Paradise,  that  uplifted  garden  at 
the  summit  of  Purgatorio,  the  goal  of  all  sinners  hoping 
by  purgation  to  re-attain  the  age  of  innocence. 

"They  who  in  the  olden  times,"  he  says,  "sang  of  the 
golden  age  and  the  happy  state  perchance  dreamed  in 
Parnassus  of  this  place.  Here  the  root  of  man's  race  was 
innocent,  here  spring  is  everlasting,  and  every  kind  of 
fruit.  This  is  the  nectar  whereof  each  one  tells." 

This  last  phrase  refers  to  the  rivers  Lethe  and  Eunoe, 
which  water  the  earthly  paradise.  He  who  bathes  in 
Lethe  forgets  all  past  sin  and  evil;  he  who  bathes  in 
Eunoe  has  revived  within  him  the  memory  of  the  good 
and  pure. 

Thus  Dante  links  up  with  the  classic  fable  of  the  age 
of  Innocence,  the  Biblical  story  of  Eden.  And  he  makes 
the  recovery  of  that  blissful  state,  the  bourne  towards 
which  all  earthly  pilgrims  toil,  hoping  through  penance 
and  love  to  pass  from  the  Earthly  Paradise  to  the  source 
of  love. 

There  is  one  kind  of  story  which  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Divine  Comedy  and  of  which  no  example  has  been 
cited.  So  far  the  references  have  been  to  classic 
mythology;  symbolical  or  mythical  beings, — human, 
semi-human  or  bestial;  angels  and  demons;  tales  of 
prehistoric  and  classic  times :  There  remain  stories  of 
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mediaeval  times,  current  in  Dante's  own  age,  passing  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  or  from  singer  to  singer. 

An  example  in  utmost  terseness  of  style  is  that  where 
Dante  causes  La  Pia  to  narrate,  in  four  lines,  the  pitiful 
story  of  her  place  of  birth,  her  betrothal,  marriage, 
assassination,  and  the  place  and  manner  of  it. 

Who  does  not  know  the  love  story  of  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca?  In  a  few  pregnant  lines  Dante  tells  a  tragic  tale 
of  passion,  death  and  expiation,  which  has  touched  the 
hearts  of  all  succeeding  generations  and  is  imperishable 
as  a  trembling,  throbbing  human  experience,  true  to 
nature  and  told  with  consummate  genius.  It  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  many  poets,  including  Petrarca, 
Marino,  and  Fortiguerra.  Silvio  Pellico,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  some  sixty  poets  have  dramatised  it.  Byron  trans- 
lated in  terza  rima  the  whole  canto  in  which  the  incident 
is  recorded. 

All  succeeding  writers  have,  in  their  expansions,  lost 
the  pith  and  grip  of  Dante's  lines.  Once  for  all,  he  told 
the  story  perfectly.  It  haunts  the  memory  of  lovers  of 
literature.  The  dramatists  see  that  deepest  human  passion 
is  concentrated  into  these  few  wonderful  lines.  But  their 
efforts  at  dramatization  are  vain  in  comparison.  The 
beauty  of  the  pearl  needs  none  of  the  skill  of  the  lapidary. 
A  final  example  is  the  tragic  story  of  Count  Ugolino, 
very  dreadful  in  its  human  suffering,  but  imperishable 
through  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  poet's  art. 
Chaucer's  Monke's  Tale  is  the  form  which  most  success- 
fully reproduces  the  pathos  of  the  original,  but  only  in 
the  Italian  can  the  full  force  of  Dante  be  understood. 
This  tale  is  typical  of  a  class  recurrent  throughout  the 
poem,  which  sum  up  with  unsurpassable  brevity  and  in- 
tensity the  ambition,  internecine  warfare  and  ferocity  of 
mediaeval  times.  Out  of  this  hot  hatred  and  cruelty 
Dante  makes  a  little  masterpiece  of  literature,  enshrining 
deepest  feeling  and  poignant  human  experience. 

In  touching  upon  some  of  the  myths  and  stories  quoted, 
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re-echoed,  recast  or  re-adopted  by  Dante,  no  pretence  is 
made  to  deal  with  the  real  message  of  the  Commedia. 
These  stories  are  incidental,  though  he  often  flashes  an 
illuminating  thought  through  them,  or  by  play  of  im- 
agination and  intensity  of  feeling  makes  them  pregnant 
with  meaning. 

They  are  interesting  to  us  in  themselves ;  in  their  origin 
and  history;  in  the  fact  that  they  gave  delight  to  Dante 
and  that  they  show  him  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  his  workshop 
fashioning  his  magnum  opus,  selecting  this,  chiseling  and 
altering  that,  or  deciding  how  far  to  build  up  the  structure 
of  his  poem  upon  the  plan  of  great  poets  before  him. 
We  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  great,  austere  man  by 
studying  the  books  he  studied,  and  by  poring  over  the 
stories  he  loved. 

He  delighted  in  adducing  stories  from  the  Bible 
parallel  to  those  he  cited  from  pagan  and  classic  sources. 
It  is  deeply  interesting  to  follow  these  parallelisms  and 
to  note  how  one  citation  enriches  the  other.  Any  little 
path  may  lead  us  nearer  to  the  slopes  of  some  grand 
mountain  piercing  the  sky,  and  even  this  small  subject 
may  lead  our  thoughts  towards  a  more  serious  study  of 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  poets. 


JOHN    MUIR  AND   THE  MOUNTAINS 
OF    CALIFORNIA. 

By  GEORGE  H.  BELL. 


*T*  HAT  California,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  covers  an  area  half  as  large 
again  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  a  fact  which 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  reference  to  an  atlas  or 
gazetteer.  Another  fact  is  that  the  ordinary,  everyday 
Englishman  never  troubles  to  make  such  a  reference  but 
is  content  to  go  through  life  with  a  very  limited  and  hazy 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  his  own  country,  to  say 
nothing  about  other  lands. 

As  regards  California  he  probably  knows  that  San 
Francisco  (or  Frisco  as  he  usually  calls  it)  is  the  terminus 
of  a  long  and  tedious  railway  journey  from  New  York, 
was  recently  the  scene  of  a  great  earthquake,  and  has  a 
quarter  of  the  city  given  up  to  a  people  whose  smile  is 
"childlike  and  bland."  He  has  also  a  dim  idea  that  some 
time  during  the  last  century  there  was  a  great  rush  to 
California  in  search  of  gold  and  that  this  rush  provided 
picturesque  material  for  such  writers  as  Bret  Harte  and 
Joaquin  Miller,  from  whose  books  he  gathers  that  some  of 
the  gold  miners  were  called  Argonauts — that  they  were 
rough  in  their  speech  and  manners  but  ready  with 
their  revolvers,  and  that  many  of  them  had  a  strong  pre- 
deliction  for  poker.  Nevertheless  he  recognises  in  them 
certain  redeeming  qualities  which  go  far  towards  proving 
that  "there  is  much  good  even  in  the  worst  of  us."  With 
these  few,  but  interesting,  particulars  his  Calif ornian 
knowledge  ends. 

But  we  may  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  many,  who 
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would  not  consider  themselves  as  ordinary  citizens,  have 
but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  this  wonderful  Western 
State,  and  scores,  who  are  interested  in  mountains  gener- 
ally and  are  familiar  either  by  travel  or  through  books 
with  the  principal  ranges  of  Europe  and  Asia,  know  but 
little  of  the  great  mountains  of  California. 

And  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  books 
concerning  it  are,  at  any  rate  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
few  in  number.  Of  the  Calif ornian  Mountains,  their 
extent  and  general  character,  their  glaciers,  canyons, 
peaks  and  passes,  their  flora  and  their  fauna,  it  was  left 
for  John  Muir  to  write.  From  his  great  experience  he 
was  able  to  give  us  not  only  wide,  panoramic  views  of  the 
big  ranges  but  also  to  fill  in  the  details  with  an  almost 
Preraphaelite  pencil. 

Fortunately  for  us  he  possessed  all  the  needful  quali- 
fications for  the  task.  A  typical  mountaineer,  he  is  also 
an  ardent  naturalist  and  nature  lover  and  has  moreover 
the  gift  of  placing  before  his  readers  in  clear  and  vigorous 
language  the  results  of  his  long  and  dangerous  explora- 
tions. It  may  be  asked  what  constitutes  a  typical  moun- 
taineer? Great  physical  strength  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance, tenacity  of  purpose  and  self-reliance,  courage  and 
promptness  of  decision,  close  observation,  especially  with 
regard  to  wind  and  weather,  together  with  the  knowledge 
of  snow  and  ice,  rocks  and  glaciers  and  the  hundred  and  one 
things  which  can  only  be  gained  by  experience  and  are 
summed  up  in  the  word  mountain-craft.  If  to  these  is 
added  modesty, — always  the  mark  of  the  true  mountaineer — 
and  a  fine  enthusiasm,  so  much  the  better.  It  must  be 
admitted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  Muir's  books 
that  he  possesses  the  foregoing  qualifications  in  a  marked 
degree.  Before  saying  more  of  the  man  and  his  work  let 
us  take  a  glance  at  the  map  and  see  something  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  country  of  his  adoption. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  consists  of  one  long  plain  or  valley 
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500  miles  long  and  about  50  miles  wide,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  The  Western,  or  Coast 
range,  rises  to  a  liciglit  of  8000  feet,  whilst  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  the  east  reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly  15,000 
feet  and  is  in  places  70  miles  wide.  Obviously  there  is 
here  sufficient  scope  for  the  most  ardent  mountaineer. 

"Of  all  the  mountain  ranges  I  have  climbed,"  says 
Muir,  "I  like  the  Sierra  Nevada  best,"  and  when  we  have 
read  his  descriptions  of  it  we  are  not  surprised  at  his 
preference.  Nor  does  he  speak  with  a  limited  knowledge 
for,  excepting  Africa  and  South  America,  he  appears  to 
have  visited  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  main  peaks  of  the  Sierra  are  Mt.  Shasta  on  the 
north,  Mt.  Hitter  in  the  centre  and  Mt.  Whitney  in  the 
south,  the  latter  rising  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  height 
of  the  Matterhorn.  It  was  to  the  foothills  of  this  range 
that  the  gold  miners  of  1850  made  their  way  and  many  of 
the  names  in  this  region  are  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words.  Calaveras,  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus, 
Sacramento  City,  Yuba  and  a  dozen  others  recall  Bret 
Harte's  humorous  or  pathetic  writings. 

Above  the  foothills  rises  the  middle  region  with  its 
tremendous  forests  containing  the  largest  and  oldest  trees 
in  the  world  and  channeled  by  canyons  thousands  of  feet 
deep,  and  higher  still 

The  dim   sierras   far   beyond   uplifting 
Their  minarets  of   snow. 

Lowell  says  that  although  he  visited  Selborne  and 
wandered  about  its  woods  and  lanes  the  impression  of  it 
left  upon  his  mind  was  obtained  from  Gilbert  White's 
book,  and  we  feel  that  however  much  of  the  Sierra  we 
might  be  privileged  to  traverse  Muir's  word  pictures  are 
those  by  which  it  would  still  live  in  our  memories. 

John  Muir  was  born  at  Dunbar,  Scotland,  in  1838,  and 
educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of  that  town  and  after- 
wards at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  What  is  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  about  his  life  is  mainly  derived 
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from  incidental  passages  in  his  writings  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  is  engaged  upon  an  autobiography  which 
should  be  very  full  of  interest.  We  gather  from  his 
chapter  on  "A  Windstorm  in  the  Forest"  that  he  left 
Scotland  as  a  lad  and  "for  nineteen  years  never  breathed 
a  breath  of  sea  air."  It  is  curious  to  notice  in  his  books 
the  not  infrequent  use  of  old  Scotch  words — words  which 
in  all  probability  he  had  acquired  before  sailing  Westward 
Ho.  We  also  gather  that  as  far  back  as  1871  he  was 
exploring  the  great  Californian  Glaciers  and  that  he  has 
continued  his  explorations  ever  since. 

In  1899  he  joined  the  Harriman  Expedition  to  Alaska. 
This  Expedition,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  E.  H.  Harriman,  the  American  railway  magnate, 
was  originally  intended  as  a  family  cruise  for  sport  and 
pleasure  generally.  Its  scope  was  afterwards  enlarged  in 
consultation  with  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Expedition  included  some  of  the  most  prominent 
American  Scientists.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Muir 
served  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Expedition  as 
well  as  being  a  member  of  the  Geological,  Geographical, 
and  Literary  Committees.  The  account  of  the  Harriman 
Expedition  was  subsequently  published  in  two  volumes 
under  the  title  of  "Alaska,"  and  to  the  first  volume  John 
Burroughs  contributed  the  Narrative  of  the  Expedition 
and  Muir  an  article  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Glaciers.  It 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  "Alaska,"  as  might  be 
expected,  is  produced  in  excellent  style.  The  letterpress 
is  full  of  interest,  and  the  plates  and  photographs  by 
which  it  is  illustrated  are  of  great  merit.  To  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Alaska  as  entirely 
given  up  to  snow  and  glaciers,  the  statement  which 
Burroughs  makes  regarding  the  wild  flowers  to  be  found 
there  or  Keeler's  description  of  the  Alaskan  Humming 
birds  must  come  as  a  revelation.  But  most  astonishing 
of  all  is  Professor  Henry  Garnett's  prophecy  that  Alaska 
is  to  be  the  world's  holiday  ground  of  the  future. 
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John  Burroughs  included  his  account  of  the  Harriman 
Expedition  in  "Far  and  Near,"  and  writing  of  Muir  he 
says  :  "In  John  Muir  we  had  an  authority  on  glaciers 
and  a  thorough  one.  He  looked  upon  them  with  the 
affection  and  air  of  proprietorship  with  which  a  shepherd 
looks  upon  his  sheep.  The  Indians  call  him  the  Great  Ice 
King."  (This  is  from  Burrough's  "Far  and  Near."  In 
the  original  and  official  account,  which  Burroughs  also 
wrote  in  "Alaska,"  it  appears  thus — "In  John  Muir  we 
had  an  authority  on  glaciers  and  a  thorough  one,  so 
thorough  that  he  could  not  allow  the  rest  of  the  party  to 
have  an  opinion  on  the  subject.")  The  Muir  glacier  in 
Alaska  which  is  called  after  him  has  a  sea  front  of  25 
miles. 

In  person  John  Muir  has  a  farmer-like  appearance,  his 
heard  and  hair  being  long  and  not  too  tidy — his  clothing 
a  matter  of  very  secondary  importance.  He  is  described 
as  having  a  fine  face  with  beautiful  eyes  and  as  a  most 
interesting  talker.  There  is  a  small  photograph  of  him  in 
"Our  National  Parks"  and  another  of  him  and  John 
Burroughs  together  in  Alaska,  but  neither  of  the  photo- 
graphs are  large  enough  to  give  us  a  clear  impression  of 
the  man  himself.  It  is  understood  that  he  derives  a 
sufficient  income  from  his  fruit  ranch  which  is  situate  at 
Martinez,  California,  and  that  he  writes  his  books,  as  a 
learned  judge  would  have  it,  because  he  has  a  message  to 
deliver,  certainly  not  for  gain.  He  is  President  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  of  the  American  Alpine  Club,  M.A.,  and 
LL.D. 

Muir's  methods  of  work  may  almost  be  comprised  in  the 
one  word — simplicity.  As  a  rule  he  appears  to  have 
worked  alone,  forming  a  camp — a  rough  hut  or  tent  at 
some  convenient  spot  high  up  the  mountains — and  using 
this  as  a  base,  making  distant  expeditions  from  it.  On 
these  he  carried  sufficient  bread  and  tea  to  last  him  for 
tEe  time  he  expected  to  be  away,  and  slept  under  trees  or 
rocks  as  opportunity  offered.  He  appears  to  have  had 
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two  guiding  principles  :  that  the  work  in  hand  must  be 
thoroughly  accomplished  and  that  it  must  not  be  hurried. 
"Nearly  all  my  mountaineering,"  he  says,  "has  been  done 
on  foot,  carrying  as  little  as  possible,  depending  on  camp 
fires  for  warmth,  that  so  I  might  be  light  and  free  to  go 
wherever  my  studies  might  lead." 

It  will  probably  be  urged  that  no  man  should  undertake 
mountain  work  alone,  and  Muir  might  even  agree  with 
this.  On  the  other  hand  he  might  point  to  years  of 
solitary  work  which  has  been  successfully  carried  out 
without  serious  accident.  There  is  a  passage  in  Tyndall's 
"Mountaineering  in  1861"  which  bears  upon  this  point. 
He  was  crossing  the  Theodule  pass  from  the  Eiffel  Alp 
and  writes :  "I  was  soon  upon  the  ice  once  more  alone  as 
I  delight  to  be  at  times.  You  have  sometimes  blamed  me 
for  going  alone  and  the  right  to  do  so  ought  to  be  earned 
by  long  discipline.  As  a  habit  I  deprecate  it,  but 
sparingly  indulged  in  it  is  a  great  luxury." 

As  regards  Muir's  leisurely  procedure  we  find  more 
than  once  in  his  books  such  sentences  as  this  : 

Beginning  on  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  group  I 
explored  the  chief  tributary  basins  in  succession,  their 
moraines,  roches  moutonees  and  splendid  glacier  pavements, 
taking  them  in  regular  succession  without  any  reference  to 
the  time  spent  on  their  study. 

He  frequently  speaks  of  "sauntering"  on  the  mountains 
— a  truly  delightful  expression  when  we  think  of  the  usual 
course  of  procedure  where  mountains  are  concerned.  The 
departure  left  to  the  very  last  moment — -the  speediest 
railway  journey  possible — if  by  night  so  much  the  better, 
then  a  rush  up  the  mountain  and  a  short  halt  on  the  top 
with  one  eye  on  the  panorama  and  the  other  on  the  dial 
of  the  watch  in  order  that  the  hotel  may  be  reached  in 
daylight.  But  here  is  a  man  to  whom  time  is  no  object, 
who  must  satisfy  himself  on  any  particular  point  if  it 
takes  a  day  to  do  so  or  a  month,  who  delights  to  saunter 
about  the  mountains,  and  he  is  an  American !  It  has 
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only  been  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  know  one  "saun- 
terer"  on  the  mountains.  The  professor  who  wandered 
about  Snowdonia  alone  with  no  rucksack,  no  stick,  no 
ice-axe,  but  with  a  great  love  for  the  mountain  in  his 
heart  and  a  keen  eye  for  its  geology. 

An  excellent  idea  pf  Muir's  methods  may  be  gathered 
from  his  account  of  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Hitter— 13,300  ft.— 
which  is  given  in  the  chapter  entitled  "A  Near  View  of 
the  High  Sierra."  It  was  about  the  middle  of  October 
and  he  had  guided  two  artists  up  the  mountains,  two  days 
tramp  from  the  Yosemite  Valley  to  a  camp  from  which 
they  could  obtain  subjects  for  their  pictures.  The  next 
morning  he  set  out  alone,  and  that  night  slept  in  a  pine 
thicket. 

I  had  to  creep  out  many  times  to  the  fire  during  the 
night  as  it  was  biting  cold  and  I  had  no  blankets.  Gladly 
I  welcomed  the  morning  star.  The  dawn  in  the  dry  waver- 
ing air  of  the  desert  was  glorious.  Everything  encouraged 
my  undertaking  and  betokened  success.  There  was  no  cloud 
in  the  sky,  no  storm  tone  in  the  wind.  Breakfast  of  bread 
and  tea  was  soon  made.  I  fastened  a  hard,  durable  crust  to 
my  belt  by  way  of  provision  in  case  I  should  be  compelled 
to  pass  a  night  in  the  mountain  top,  then  securing  the  re- 
mainder of  my  little  stock  against  wolves  and  wood-rats  I  sot 
forth  free  and  hopeful. 

After  one  of  the  most  adventurous  days  he  ever  ex- 
perienced he  reached  the  mountain  top  and  thought 
himself  well  recompensed  by  the  glorious  view  from  this 
noble  summit.  He  dwells  upon  it  at  great  length,  but 
remembered  that  he  must  begin  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
some  point  in  the  timber  line  where  he  could  have  a  fire, 
"for,"  he  adds,  "I  had  not  even  burdened  myself  with  a 
coat."  Darkness  overtook  him  before  he  reached  his 
resting-place  of  the  previous  night,  but  he  managed  to 
find  it,  and  then  he  says,  "had  a  rest  such  as  only  a  tired 
mountaineer  may  enjoy.  After  lying  loose  and  lost  for 
awhile  I  made  a  sunrise  fire,  went  down  to  the  lake  and 
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dashed  water  on  my  head  and  dipped  a  cupful  for  tea. 
The  revival  brought  about  by  bread  and  tea  was  as 
complete  as  the  exhaustion  from  excessive  enjoyment  and 
toil.  Then  I  crept  beneath  the  pine  tassels  to  bed.  The 
wind  was  frosty  and  the  fire  burned  low  but  my  sleep  was 
none  the  less  sound;  the  evening  constellations  had  swept 
far  to  the  west  before  I  awoke.  After  thawing  and  rest- 
ing in  the  morning  sunshine  I  sauntered  home,  that  is, 
back  to  the  Tuolomne  camp,  reaching  it  at  dusk." 

One  is  reminded  of  the  Antiquary's  description  of  Edie 
Ochiltree : 

He  is  so  far  a  true  philosopher  as  to  be  a  contemner  of 
all  ordinary  rules  of  hours  or  times.  When  he  is  hungry  he 
eats,  when  thirsty  he  drinks,  when  weary  he  sleeps  and  with 
such  indifference  with  respect  to  the  means  and  appliances 
about  which  we  make  a  fuss  that  I  suppose  he  was  never  ill- 
dined  or  ill-lodged  in  his  life. 

In  his  account  of  a  "Windstorm  in  the  Forests"  he  says  : 

However  restricted  the  scope  of  other  forest  influences  that 
of  the  Winds  is  universal.  The  snow  bends  and  trims  the 
forests  every  winter,  the  lightning  strikes  a  single  tree  hero 
and  there,  the  avalanches  mow  down  thousands  at  a  swoop  as 
a  gardener  turns  out  a  bed  of  flowers.  But  the  winds  go  to 
every  tree,  fingering  every  leaf  and  branch  and  furrowed 
bole ;  not  one  is  forgotten ;  the  mountain  pine  wavering  in 
the  outstretched  arms  on  the  rugged  buttresses  of  the  moun- 
tain peaks,  the  lowliest  and  most  retiring  tenant  of  the  dells 
they  seek  and  find  them  all,  caressing  them  tenderly,  bending 
them  in  lusty  exercise,  stimulating  their  growth,  plucking  off 
a  leaf  or  limb  as  required  or  removing  an  entire  tree  or  grove, 
now  whispering  or  cooing  through  the  branches  like  a  sleepy 
child,  now  roaring  like  the  ocean,  the  winds  blessing  the 
forests,  the  forests  the  winds  with  ineffable  beauty  and 
harmony  as  a  sure  result. 

Part  of  the  storm  he  witnessed  from  the  top  of  a  high 
iree : 

After  carefully  casting  about  I  made  a  choice  of  the  tallest 
of  a  group  of  Douglas  spruces  that  were  growing  together 
like  a  tuft  of  grass,  no  one  of  which  seemed  likely  to  fall 
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unless  all  the  rest  fell  with  it.  Though  comparatively  young 
they  were  all  about  a  hundred  feet  high  and  their  lithe  brushy 
tops  were  rocking  and  swirling  in  wild  ecstasy.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  climb  trees  in  making  botanical  studies  I  exper- 
ienced no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  top  of  this  one  and  never 
before  did  I  enjoy  so  noble  an  exhilaration  of  motion.  The 
slender  tops  fairly  flapped  and  swished  in  the  passionate 
torrent  bending  and  swirling  backward  and  forward  round 
and  round  tracing  indescribable  combination  of  vertical 
and'  horizontal  curves  while  I  clung  with  muscles  firm  braced 
like  a  bobolink  on  a  reed.  I  kept  my  lofty  perch  for  hours, 
frequently  closing  my  eyes  to  enjoy  the  music  by  itself  or  to 
feast  quietly  on  the  delicious  fragrance  that  was  streaming 
past. 

With  such  an  adventurous  spirit  as  Muir's  he  must  of 
necessity  have  more  than  once  found  himself  in  tight 
places.  On  these  he  does  not  dwell  at  length,  except  in 
the  story  of  "Stickeen,"  but  merely  mentions  them  as 
forming  part  of  the  day's  work.  Not  only  are  there 
dangers  inseparable  from  mountain  climbing  but  also 
from  beasts  and  reptiles.  It  must  be  somewhat  alarming 
to  find  your  sole  companion  on  an  awkward  ledge  of  rock 
is  a  rattlesnake,  and  close  proximity  to  a  grizzly  when  you 
are  entirely  unarmed  is  not  a  position  you  particularly 
desire.  "  There  air  moments,"  observed  GKlead  P.  Beck, 
"when  the  soul  is  dead  to  poetry.  One  of  these  is  when 
you  feel  the  breath  of  a  grizzly  on  your  cheek.  At  such 
times  you  lose  your  interest  in  the  beauty  of  Nature." 

It  is  not  only  of  the  mountains — their  condition,  aspect 
and  functions  that  Muir  writes.  He  has  much  to  tell  of 
those  tremendous  forests  which  clothe  their  slopes  almost 
up  to  the  snowline  and  contain  the  largest  trees  in  the 
world.  He  mentions  at  least  six  different  pines  or  firs 
which  attain  a  height  of  200  feet,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
big  tree,  Sequoia  Gigantea,  which  should  average  275  feet 
in  height  with  a  diameter  of  20  feet.  (The  Manchester 
Town  Hall  spire  is  286  feet.) 

Muir    contributed    articles    to    various    magazines    and 
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many  of  these  appear  again  in  his  books.  He  has  not 
been  a  voluminous  writer,  but  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in 
what  he  has  published.  His  three  books  are  entitled :  — 

"The  Mountains  of  California,"  "Our  National  Parks." 
and  "  Stickeen." 

The  first  of  these  is  the  book  with  which  his  name  is 
always  associated.  It  opens  with  a  general  description  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  glaciers, 
passes,  •mountain  lakes,  meadows  and  forests.  Perhaps 
the  finest  pictures  are  contained  in  the  chapters  entitled 
A  Near  View  of  the  High  Sierra,  and  Glacier  Meadows. 
The  opening  stanza  of  Tennyson's  "  (Enone  "  is  an  almost 
exact  poetical  description  of  some  of  the  scenes  Muir  here 
describes  in  prose  : 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian    hills, 
The  swimming  vapour  floats  athwart  the  glen; 
Puts  forth  an  arm  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.     On  either  hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow  ledges  midway  down, 
Hang  rich  in  flowers  and  far  below  them  roars 
The  long  brook  falling  through  the  clear  ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 

The  book  has  also  vivid  chapters  on  wind  and  thunder- 
storms, floods,  birds,  beasts  and  insects.  But  especially 
is  it  valuable  for  its  descriptions  of  Californian  trees  for 
which  the  author  evidently  has  a  great  affection.  It 
also  contains  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  wild  sheep, 
Ovis  Montana.  As  a  skilled  mountaineer  himself  he  is 
constrained  to  admire  the  movements  of  these  animals  on 
precipitous  cliffs.  "Presently,"  he  says,  "they  came  to 
steep,  ice-burnished  acclivity  which  they  ascended  by  a 
succession  of  quick,  short,  stiff-legged  leaps,  reaching  the 
top  without  a  struggle.  This  was  the  most  startling  feat 
of  mountaineering  I  had  ever  witnessed  and  considering 
only  the  mechanics  of  the  thing  my  astonishment  could 
hardly  have  been  greater  had  they  displayed  wings  and 
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taken  to  flight.  Many  a  time  when  the  slopes  are  far 
lower  I  have  been  compelled  to  take  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings,  tie  thorn  to  my  belt  and  creep  barefooted  with 
the  utmost  caution." 

I  have  selected  as  an  example  of  Muir's  descriptive 
powers  his  account  of  the  wonderful  snow  banners  of  the 
Sierra. 

Indian  Cafion  through  which  I  had  climbed  was  choked 
with  snow  that  had  been  shot  down  in  avalanches  from  the 
high  cliffs  on  either  side,  rendering  the  ascent  difficult ;  but 
inspired  by  the  roaring  storm  the  tedious  wallowing 
brought  no  fatigue ;  and  in  four  hours  I  gained  the  top  of  a 
ridge  above  the  valley,  8,000  feet  high. 

And  there  in  bold  relief,  like  a  clear  painting,  appeared  a 
most  imposing  scene.  Innumerable  peaks  black  and  sharp, 
rose  grandly  into  the  dark  and  blue  sky,  their  bases  set  in 
solid  white,  their  sides  streaked  and  splashed  with  snow  like 
ocean  rocks  with  foam,  and  from  every  summit,  all  free  and 
unconfused,  was  streaming  a  beautiful  silky  silvery  banner 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length,  slender  at  the  point 
of  attachment  the  widening  gradually  as  it  extended  from 
the  peak  until  it  was  about-  1,000  or  1,500  feet  in  breadth, 
as  near  as  I  could  estimate. 

The  cluster  of  peaks  called  the  Crown  of  the  Sierra  each 
had  its  own  refulgent  banner  waving  with  a  clearly  visible 
motion  in  the  sunglow  and  there  was  not  a  single  cloud  in 
the  sky  to  mar  their  simple  grandeur.  Fancy  yourself 
standing  on  the  Yosemite  range  looking  eastward.  You 
notice  a  strange  garish  glitter  in  the  air.  The  gale  drives 
wildly  overhead  with  a  fierce  tumultuous  roar  but  its  vio- 
lence is  not  felt  for  you  are  looking  through  a  sheltered 
opening  in  the  woods  as  through  a  window.  There  in  the 
immediate  foreground  of  your  picture  rises  a  majestic  forest 
of  Silver  Fir  rising  in  eternal  freshness,  the  foliage  yellow 
green  and  the  snow  beneath  the  trees  strewn  with  their 
beautiful  plumes  plucked  off  by  the  wind.  Beyond  and 
extending  over  the  middle  ground  are  sombre  swaths  of 
pine,  interrupted  by  huge  swelling  ridges  and  domes,  and 
just  beyond  the  dark  forest  you  see  the  monarchs  of  the 
High  Sierra,  waving  their  magnificent  banners.  They  are 
twenty  miles  away  but  you  would  not  wish  them  nearer 
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for  every  feature  is  distinct  and  the  wHole  glorious  show 
is  seen  in  its  right  proportion.  After  this  general  view 
mark  how  sharply  the  dark,  snowless  ribs  and  buttresses  and 
summits  of  the  peaks  are  defined,  excepting  the  portions 
veiled  by  the  banners — and  how  delicately  their  sides  are 
streaked  with  snow  where  it  has  come  to  rest  in  narrow 
flutings  and  gorges.  Mark,  too,  how  grandly  the  banners 
wave  as  the  wind  is  deflected  against  their  sides  and  how 
trimly  each  is  attached  to  the  summit  of  its  peak  like  a 
streamer  to  a  masthead,  how  smooth  and  silky  they  are  in 
texture  and  how  finely  their  fading  fingers  are  pencilled 
in  the  azure  sky. 

See  how  dense  and  opaque  they  are  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment and  how  filmy  and1  translucent  towards  the  end  so  that 
the  peaks  back  of  them  are  seen  dimly  as  though  you  were 
looking  through  ground  glass,  yet  again  observe  how  some 
of  the  longest  belonging  to  the  loftiest  summits  stream  per- 
fectly free  all  the  way  across  intervening  notches  and  passes 
from  peak  to  peak  while  others  overlap  and  partly  hide  each 
other.  And  consider  how  keenly  every  particle  of  this 
wondrous  cloth  of  snow  is  flashing  out  jets  of  light.  These 
are  the  main  features  of  the  beautiful  and  terrible  picture 
as  seen  from  the  forest  window  and  it  would  still  be  surpass- 
ingly glorious  were  the  fore  and  middle  grounds  obliterated 
altogether,  leaving  only  the  black  peaks,  the  white  banners 
and  the  blue  sky. 

The  main  causes  of  snow  banners  are  the  favourable 
direction  and  great  force  of  the  wind,  the  abundance  of 
snow  dust  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  slopes  of  the 
peaks. 

The  main  subject  of  "Our  National  Parks"  may  be 
gathered  from  its  title.  As  its  name  implies  it  deals  with 
those  grand  National  reservations  of  which  the  United 
States  of  America  may  be  justly  proud.  The  National 
Parks  cover  an  area  of  between  3  and  4  million  acres  and 
the  National  Forests  almost  200  million  acres.  Of  the 
latter  California  boasts  a  greater  acreage  than  any  other 
State,  and,  if  its  parks  are  small  when  compared  with  the 
Yellowstone,  one  of  them  is  the  Yosemite  Park. 

The    book    is    brimful    of    information    and    the    1909 
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•edition  has  good  maps  and  appendices,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  the  guide  book  about  it,  and  Lamb  would 
certainly  not  have  classed  it  among  the  books  which  are 
no  books. 

With  the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite 
Parks  most  people  are,  broadly  speaking,  familiar,  but 
there  is  much  in  "Our  National  Parks"  which  will  be  new 
to  most  Europeans  and  repay  careful  reading.  Muir 
contends  that  these  wild  parks  of  the  West  contain  "some 
of  the  best  care-killing  scenery  on  the  Continent"  and 
that  a  traveller  fresh  from  "the  sedimentary  levels  of  the 
lowlands"  must  benefit  by  a  visit  to  them  "when  he  is 
.calm  enough  for  discriminating  observation." 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  of  course  occupies  the 
place  of  honour,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Yosemite  is 
that  which  lies  next  his  heart.  This  great  beauty-spot 
which  was  unvisited  by  white  men  prior  to  1855,  even  in 
1908  attracted  only  about  9000  visitors.  Muir  writes  not 
only  of  the  Park  itself  but  has  chapters  on  its  forests, 
wild  animals,  birds  and  streams,  and,  of  course,  on  its 
Sequoias.  In  his  chapters  on  the  Forests  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  meet- 
ing with  Emerson  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

During  my  first  years  in  the  Sierra  I  was  ever  calling  on 
everybody  within  reach  to  admire  them  but  I  found  no 
one  half  warm  enough  until  Emerson  came.  I  had  read  his 
essays  and  felt  sure  that  of  all  men  he  would  best  interpret 
the  sayings  of  these  noble  mountains  and  trees.  Nor  was 
my  faith  weakened  when  I  met  him  in  Yosemite.  He  seemed' 
as  serene  as  a  Sequoia — his  head  in  the  empyrean ;  and 
forgetting  his  age,  plans,  duties  of  every  sort,  I  proposed  an 
immeasurable  camping  trip  back  to  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains. He  seemed  anxious  to  go  but  considerately  mentioned 
his  party.  I  said  "never  mind,  the  mountains  are  calling, 
run  away  and  let  plans  and'  parties  and  dragging  lowland 
duties  all  'gang  tapsel — teerie.'  We'll  go  up  a  canon 
singing  your  own  song  'Good  bye  proud  world  !  I'm  going 
home"  in  divine  earnest.'  Up  there  lies  a  new  heaven  and 
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a  new  earth,  let  us  go  to  the  show."  But  alas  it  was  too 
late,  too  near  the  sundown  of  his  life.  The  shadows  were 
growing  and  he  leaned  on  his  friends.  Next  day  we  rode- 
through  the  magnificent  forests  of  the  Merced  basin.  When 
I  asked  if  we  were  not  going  into  the  grove  to  camp  they 
said  "No.  It  would  never  do  to  lie  out  in  the  night  air. 
Mr.  Emerson  might  take  cold  and  you  know  Mr.  Muir,  that 
would  be  a  dreadful  thing."  In  vain  I  urged  that  only  in 
homes  and  hotels  were  colds  caught  that  nobody  ever  was 
known  to  take  cold  camping  in  the  woods,  that  there  was  not 
a  single  cough  or  cold  in  all  the  Sierra. 

But  the  house  habit  was  not  to  be  overcome,  so  the  carpet 
dust  and  unknowable  reeks  were  preferred.  Sad  commen- 
tary on  Culture  and  glorious  Trascendentalism ! 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  and  the  afternoon  of  his 
life  and  his  course  was  now  westward  down  all  the  mountains 
and  into  the  sunset — When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge 
he  turned  his  horse — took  off  his  hat  and  waved  me  a  last 
goodbye. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  account  with  that  given 
by  Thayer  in  his  "Western  Journey  with  Emerson"  : 

That  evening  (Monday,  May  8th,  1871)  there  came  an 
admiring  enthusiastic  letter  for  Mr.  Emerson  from  M.  a 
young  man  living  in  the  valley  there  and  tending  a  saw 
mill.  He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  had  come  out  to- 
this  country  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  was  a  graduate  at 
Madison  University,  Wisconsin. 

(Emerson  and  Muir  met  on  the  following  day). 

He  was  an  interesting  young  man,  of  real  intelligence 
and  character,  a  botanist  mainly,  who  after  studying  a 
year  or  two  at  Madison  had  "zigzagged  his  way"  he  said 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  last  had  found  this  valley, 
and  had  got  entangled  here — in  love  with  the  mountains 
and  flowers  and  he  didn't  know  when  he  could  get  away. 
Occasionally  he  rambled  among  the  mountains  and  camped 
out  for  months,  and  he  urged  Mr.  Emerson,  with  amusing 
zeal,  to  go  off  with  him  on  such  a  trip. 

(A  later  extract). 

We  left  M.  standing  in  the  forest  alone.  He  was  to  pass 
the  night  there  in  solitude  and  to  find  his  way  back  to  the 
valley  on  foot.  We  had  become  greatly  interested  in  him 
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and  hated  to  leave  him.  His  name  has  since  grown  to  be 
well-known  in  the  East  through  his  valuable  articles  in  the 
magazines. 

It  is  a  pleasant  occupation  to  contrast  Muir's  facts 
regarding  the  Big  Tree  (Sequoia  Gigantea)  with  the 
current  and  popular  fallacies  concerning  it.  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  dying  out,  to  be  found  only  in  one  or 
two  groves,  and  to  have  been  somewhat  vulgarised  to  the 
general  public  as  a  widely  advertised  trade  mark.  Muir 
always  writes  of  it  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  Not 
only  is  it  the  greatest  living  thing  on  earth  but  the  oldest. 
He  has  measured  a  tree  35  feet  8  inches  in  diameter  inside 
the  bark  and  thinks  such  a  tree  "would  weigh  anything  up 
to  one  thousand  tons,  and  as  for  age  "so  old  that  thousands 
of  them  still  living  had  already  counted  their  years  by 
tens  of  centuries  when  Columbus  set  sail  from  Spain  and 
were  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  middle  age  when  the 
star  led  the  Chaldean  sages  to  the  infant  Saviour's  cradle. 
As  far  as  man  is  concerned  they  are  the  same  yesterday 
and  to-day  and  for  ever — emblems  of  permanence !"  One 
remembers  the  Autocrat's  slice  of  hemlock  on  which  he 
traced  the  ages  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Johnson  and 
Napoleon,  and  wondered  how  much  more  striking  would 
have  been  the  calendar  counted  on  one  of  those  awful  trees 
which  were  standing  when  Christ  was  upon  earth  and 
where  that  brief  mortal  life  is  chronicled  in  stolid  apathy. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  area  covered  by  the 
Sequoia  has  not  diminished  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
thousand  years  and  probably  not  at  all  since  post  glacial 
times.  There  is  evidently  no  likelihood  of  the  species 
becoming  extinct  as  young  trees  are  continually  springing 
up  to  take  the  place  of  those  accidentally  destroyed.  Such 
a  thing  as  natural  decay  seems  unknown  to  the  Sequoia. 

The  birds  and  animals  of  the  Yosemite  come  in  for  their 
share  of  description  and  the  chapters  on  the  Water  Ousel 
(a  great  favourite  of  Muir's)  and  the  Douglas  Squirrel 
are  excellent.  It  was  upon  the  latter  animal  that  Muir 
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tried  the  effect  of  sing-ing.  The  squirrel  listened  with 
keen  interest  to  a  number  of  Scotch  tunes,  but  when  the 
singer  tried  him  with  the  "Old  Hundredth"  he  turned  tail 
as  if  he  had  said,  "I'll  be  hanged  if  you'll  get  me  to  hear 
anything  so  solemn  and  unpiny." 

Our  National  Parks  is  well  illustrated  by  photographs 
which  give  as  good  an  idea  of  mountain  scenery  as  photo- 
graphs can,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  those  of 
trees  would  be  greatly  improved  if  figures  could  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

In  his  account  of  the  Harriman  Expedition  John 
Burroughs  says  :  "Early  in  the  voyage  our  Committee  on 
Entertainment  arranged  a  course  of  lectures.  One  night 
it  was  Dall  upon  the  History  of  Alaska,  then  Gilbert  upon 
the  agency  of  glaciers  in  shaping  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tains or  upon  the  glaciers  we  had  recently  visited  .  .  . 
or  Hitter  upon  the  Shore  forms  of  Sea  life,  or  Emerson 
upon  volcanoes  and  lava  beds,  or  John  Muir  on  his 
experiences  upon  the  glaciers  and  his  adventures  with  his 
dog  Stickeen  in  crossing  a  huge  crevasse  upon  a  sliver  of 
ice." 

This  story  subsequently  took  book  form  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1909  under  the  title  "Stickeen."  Muir  called 
it  "an  icy  storm  story"  and  dedicated  it  to  "Helen  Muir, 
lover  of  Wildness."  The  copy  of  "Stickeen,"  from  which 
the  following  extract  was  made,  came  direct  from  San 
Francisco,  and  bears  John  Muir's  signature. 

Stickeen,  so  named  after  the  Stickeen  tribe  of  Indians, 
was  a  little  black  dog  which  accompanied  Muir  in  an 
expedition  to  the  S.E.  coast  of  Alaska  in  1880.  He  was 
brought  on  board  by  the  Reverend  S.  H.  Young  somewhat 
against  Muir's  wish,  but  proved  to  be  a  dog  with  strongly 
marked  characteristics  and  of  extraordinary  intelligence. 
Muir  left  the  camp,  alone,  early  one  stormy  morning,  on 
what  he  calls  a  "far  and  wide  excursion"  on  the  glaciers 
and,  omitting  his  usual  breakfast,  put  a  piece  of  bread  in 
his  pocket  and  hurried  away.  The  dog  followed  him  and 
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would  not  be  driven  back.  Late  afternoon  found  the  pair 
far  from  camp  and  in  an  exceedingly  tight  corner  with 
no  way  of  escape  but  by  crossing  a  wide  crevasse  by  means 
of  an  old  and  narrow  sliver  bridge. 

Crevasses,  caused  by  strains  from  variations  in  the  rate  of 
motion  of  different  parts  of  the  glacier  and  convexities  in 
the  channel  are  mere  cracks  when  they  first  open,  so  narrow 
as  hardly  to  admit  the  blade  of  a  pocket  knife  and  gradually 
widen  according  to  the  extent  of  the  strain  and  the  depth 
of  the  glacier.  Now  some  of  these  cracks  are  interrupted, 
like  the  cracks  in  wood,  and  in  opening,  the  strip  of  ice 
between  the  overlapping  ends  is  dragged  out  and  may  main- 
tain a  continuous  connection  between  the  sides,  just  as  the 
two  sides,  of  a  slivered  crack  in  wood  that  is  being  split  are 
connected.  Some  crevasses  remain  open  for  months  or  even 
years  and  by  the  melting  of  their  sides  continue  to  increase 
in  width  long  after  the  opening  strain  has  ceased ;  whilst 
the  sliver  bridges,  level  on  the  top  at  first  and  perfectly  safe, 
are  at  length  melted  to  their  vertical  knife  edged  blades, 
the  upper  portion  being  the  most  exposed  to  weather ;  and', 
since  the  exposure  is  greatest  in  the  middle,  they  at  length 
curve  downwards  like  the  cables  of  suspension  bridges. 
This  one  was  evidently  very  old  for  it  had  been  weathered 
and  wasted  until  it  was  the  most  dangerous  and  inaccessible 
that  ever  lay  in  my  way. 

The  width  of  the  crevasse  here  was  about  fifty  feet  and 
the  sliver,  crossing  diagonally,  was  about  seventy  feet  long ; 
its  thin,  knife  edge  near  the  middle  was  depressed  twenty 
five  or  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  glacier  and  the 
up-curving  ends  were  attached  to  the  sides  eight  or  ten  feet 
below  the  brink.  Getting  down  the  nearly  vertical  wall  to 
the  end  of  the  sliver  and  up  the  other  side  were  the  main 
difficulties  and  they  seemed  all  but  insurmountable. 

Of  the  many  perils  encountered  in  my  years  of  wandering 
on  mountains  and  glaciers  none  seemed  so  plain  and'  stern 
and  merciless  as  this.  And  it  was  presented  when  we  were 
wet  to  the  skin  and  hungry,  the  sky  dark  with  quick  driving 
snow  and'  the  night  near.  But  we  were  forced  to  face  it. 
It  was  a  tremendous  necessity. 

How  Muir  safely  crossed  this  natural  bridge  and  then 
induced  Stickeen  to  follow  him  makes  a  thrilling  story. 
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Perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  the  little  book  is  that 
describing  the  dog's  uncontrollable  joy  after  making  the 
fearful  passage.  Says  Muir,  "  Moses'  stately  song  of 
triumph  after  escaping  the  Egyptians  and  the  Red  Sea 
was  nothing  to  it." 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  has  been  recently  claimed  as 
the  first  great  mountaineer,  is  now  also  claimed  as  a 
vegetarian.  We  do  not  know  if  Muir  is  one.  We  certainly 
find  no  mention  of  killing  in  his  books  save  once  or  twice 
in  self-defence,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  animal 
food  in  his  own  camping  experiences.  But  we  do  know 
that  one  lesson  he  has  learnt : 

Never   to   blend   his   pleasure   or   his    pride 
With  sorrow  for  the  meanest  thing  that  lives. 

and  that  he  carries  this  out  so  logically  as  even  to  dis- 
countenance the  gentle  art  of  angling.  Most  men  enjoy 
sunshine  and  occasionally  one  is  found  to  write  an  Ode 
to  the  North-East  Wind,  but  here  is  a  man  who  delights 
in  storms  and  tempests,  who  revels  in  floods  and  almost 
worships  the  wind.  Nor  does  he  allow  his  scientific 
knowledge  to  interfere  with  his  love  for  the  beautiful. 
In  the  chapter  on  "  Glacier  Meadows,"  which  in  some 
ways  reminds  us  of  the  "Pageant  of  Summer,"  he  says  : 

The  influences  of  true  nature  seem  so  little  known  as  yet 
that  it  is  generally  supposed  that  complete  pleasure  of  this 
kind,  permeating  one's  veiy  flesh  and  bones,  unfits  the 
student  for  scientific  pursuits  in  which  cool  judgment  and 
observation  are  required.  But  the  effect  is  just  the  opposite. 
Instead  of  producing  a  dissipated  condition,  the  mind  is  fer- 
tilized and  developed  like  sun-fed  plants. 

Wherein  lies  the  charm  of  this  Californian  writer  and 
why  has  he  so  endeared  himself  to  his  readers?  The 
strongly  marked  personality  of  the  man  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject  are  sufficient  answers  to  these 
questions.  When  his  books  are  finished  we  have  not  only 
gained  great  acquaintance  with  the  mountains  but  we 
seem  in  some  degree  familiar  with  the  man  himself. 
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Speaking  of  White's  Selborne,  Lowell  said,  "It  has  all 
the  delightfulness  of  absolute  leisure,"  and  he  certainly 
might  have  said  the  same  of  Muir's  books.  Indeed  some 
of  the  chapters,  such  as  those  on  the  Douglas  Squirrel 
and  the  Water  Ousel,  would  have  delighted  Gilbert 
White's  heart.  In  his  patient  thoroughness  he  reminds 
us  of  Richard  Jefferies  and  in  his  simple  habits  of 
Thoreau,  but  there  is  a  vigour  and  optimism  which  was 
lacking  in  the  former  and  an  all  round  common  sense 
which  was  not  always  found  at  Walden. 

There  is  pleasure  in  watching  any  master  craftsman  at 
his  work  as  there  is  when  contemplating  it  when  complete. 
That  pleasure  is  enhanced  when  his  work  is  one  in  which 
we  are  particularly  interested.  Muir's  books  will  gladden 
all  who  care  for  mountains  and  who  have  experienced  the 
mountain  thrill.  They  bring  with  them  a  freshness  and 
purity  which  is  the  special  attribute  of  great  altitudes, 
and  they  transport  the  reader  from  the  dull  level  of 
everyday  life  into  an  altogether  serene  atmosphere. 

Muir  was  happy  in  having  ready  to  his  hand  a  field  for 
his  studies  which  was  at  once  congenial  and  comparatively 
unworked,  but  happier  in  possessing  a  temperament  which 
has  enabled  him  to  discern  all  that  the  Banished  Duke 
found  in  the  Forest,  but  always  and  especially  "good  in 
everything." 


THINGS     SEEN. 
By  J.  H.  SWANN. 

EOEGE  MEREDITH  says  somewhere : 

If  we  let  romance  go  we  exchange  a  sky  for  a  ceiling. 
Another  writer  also  finely  says  : 

To  fight  the  ceaseless  battle  of  the  living  world  uninspired 
by  dreams  is  a  miserable,  thankless  task,  for  when  it  is  over 
there  will  be  sorry  work  sitting  by  a  burnt-out  fire  and 
listening  to  the  dry  click  of  fallen  cinders.  The  state  of 
spiritual  destitution  in  which  many  people  exist  to-day  is 
simply  amazing.  Blind,  they  live  upon  the  edge  of  a 
beautiful  world,  for  ever  denied  the  sense  which  would 
enable  them  to  perceive  it.  On  the  Channel  one  man  sees 
nothing  but  the  bar  and  the  glitter  of  whisky  glasses;  to 
another  the  waters  are  haunted  by  numerous  phantoms  of 
years  gone  by — ships  of  Raleigh,  white -sailed  caravels  of 
Drake,  towering  galleons  from  the  Spanish  Main;  the  love 
and  strife  and  passion  of  men  long  dead. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  the  railway  station  at  Ely  after 
a  day  spent  in  the  old-time,  cathedral  city,  and  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  glories  of  its  far-famed  Minster.  We  had 
to  pass  again  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  western  tower 
and  were  impelled  to  take  a  final,  momentary  look  inside 
the  building,  the  west  door  being  invitingly  open.  It  was 
the  mosl  impressive  moment  of  the  day ! 

No  watchful  verger  seemed  to  be  about;  no  admiring 
or  tired  visitors  in  sight.  The  great  church  appeared  to 
be  deserted.  We  saw  the  vista  of  giant  pillars  which  rose 
from  the  pavement  and  met  the  spring  of  the  arches 
supporting  the  darker  mass  of  the  clerestorv:  then  came 
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the  shadow-dimmed  lofty  roof.  Away  beyond  the  rich 
glories  of  the  choir  we  could  faintly  discern  the  colour-mist 
of  the  east  window.  A  strange  silence,  impressive  as  that 
of  the  star-strewn  sky  at  midnight,  pervaded  the  place ; — 
a  stillness  heavy  with  memories  of  the  generations  and 
the  great  events  which  have  been  and  have  passed  away 
since  in  the  far-off  centuries  the  worship  of  the  Almighty 
first  hallowed  that  spot.  It  was  as  though  we  had  had  a 
sudden  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  eternity. 

As  with  hushed  step  we  retreated  from  that  solemn 
shrine,  a  swift-winged  bird  darted  past  us  into  the 

building. 

***** 

We  are  now  on  a  hillside  road  in  Derbyshire  and  it  is 
night.  The  stillness  is  broken  by  our  footsteps,  the  rattle 
of  a  pebble  kicked  along  the  road,  the  occasional  bark  of 
a  distant  farm-dog,  and  down  below  in  the  light- 
besprinkled  Goyt  valley  the  dull  rumbling  of  a  railway 
train.  We  can  see  the  dim  outlines  of  the  hills  which 
descend  in  increasing  blackness  to  the  valley,  and  beyond 
all  is  Kinder  Scout,  a  dark  shadow  against  the  sky,  which 
is  becoming  lighter.  For  it  is  the  rising  of  the  moon,  and 
we  pause  to  watch  that  wondrous  sight.  Our  shadow 
becomes  gradually  perceptible  against  the  stone  wall 
bordering  the  road,  and,  as  we  watch  the  growing  bright- 
ness of  the  sky,  suddenly,  beyond  one  of  the  hill  tops, 
there  shows  a  rim  of  pale  fire.  Gloriously  it  rises,  until 
at  last  the  moon  in  all  her  beauty  is  revealed.  Then  the 
mist  in  the  valley  changes  into  a  river  of  molten  silver. 

*  *  *  *•  •* 

From  our  holidaying  place  we  had  walked  through  the 
sun-dappled  leafy  Norfolk  lanes  to  the  old  church  of 
Paston.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  years  ago  certain 
letters  which,  being  printed,  fill  more  than  one  volume, 
and  are  known  to  students  and  readers  as  the  Paston 
Letters,  were  written  by  members  of  the  Paston  family, 
who  took  their  name  from  this  quiet  village.  The,  letters 
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are  prized  for  the  familiar  light  they  throw  on  the  life  of 
those  far-off  days.  The  Hall  has  disappeared,  but  the 
ancient  church  with  its  monuments  and  effigies  of  Pastons 
of  various  centuries  still  remains;  you  approach  it  from 
the  road  through  a  lych-gate  and  along  an  avenue  of  trees. 
It  stands  amidst  its  graves,  where  "the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  sleep" ;  square-towered,  and  in  places 
clothed  with  ivy  or  some  other  creeper.  There  is  a 
peaceful  calm  which  is  greatly  refreshing  to  the  much- 
tried  nerves  of  the  town  dweller ;  and  the  scene  would  form 
a  fitting  setting  to,  and  is  interpreted  by,  Gray's  immortal 
"Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard." 

We  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  time  of  service,  and 
evensong  had  progressed  somewhat  when  we  arrived.  Not 
caring  to  disturb  the  congregation  by  a  late  entry  we 
listened  outside  in  the  churchyard  to  the  hymn  which  was 
being  sung.  The  singing  was  of  a  much  more  melodious 
character  than  is  usually  heard  in  country  churches,  and 
the  organ  was  being  played  by  one  who  evidently  had  the 
secret  of  its  music.  The  whole  effect  was  beautiful  and 
tender ;  the  sunset  light  was  on  the  trees  and  on  the  mossy 
gravestones,  and  everywhere  there  was  peace. 

Lord  of  our  life,  and  God  of  our  salvation, 
Star  of  our  night  and  hope  of  every  nation 

so  they  sang,  and  the  true  dignity  of  life  which  seems  so 
often  submerged  amid  the  clang  and  roar  of  a  busy  city 
was  made  manifest  in  that  quiet  country  churchyard. 

When  the  singing  ceased  and  the  solemn  monotone 
of  prayer  replaced  it  we  stole  quietly  away.  Further 
along  the  road  we  came  to  a  gate  leading  into  a  field 
stretching  towards  the  setting  sun  which  'was  lighting 
earth  and  sky  with  glory  indescribable.  A  row  of  tall 
trees  at  the  further  side  of  the  field  stood  out  with  deep 

black  trunks  against  the  crimson  and  orange  of  the  sunset. 
***** 

The  clang  and  rattle  of  electric  cars,  the  crunching  of 
gravel  as  heavily-laden  lurries  with  brakes  on  go  by,  the 
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hooting  and  rush  of  motor  cars  and  taxicabs,  the  incessant 
passing  and  repassing  of  folk  of  all  sorts  and  conditions; 
— all  this  goes  on  day  by  day  outside  the  boundary  wall 
of  the  Chetham  Hospital  and  Library.  Within  that  wall 
lies  the  most  precious  gem  of  all  Manchester's  proud 
possessions.  Once  on  the  quiet  side  of  the  gateway  the 
enchantment  of  the  days  of  old  is  upon  you.  Yield 
yourself  to  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  old  place,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  hot-breathing  twentieth  century  you  may 
realise  somewhat  of  the  best  of  more  stately  and  leisurely 
days.  Go  into  the  Library  with  its  stores  of  ancient 
learning,  and — be  it  quaint  old  Fuller,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
genial  Sir  Thomas  Browne  with  his  beautiful  English  and 
strange  lore,  or  maybe  gentle  Izaak  Walton,  his  Corn- 
pleat  Angler  or  his  charming  Lives  of  good  and  saintly 
men, — having  selected  your  book  enter  the  glorious  old 
Reading  Room  where  you  may  seat  yourself  on  a  chair 
made  when  Charles  the  Second  was  king  of  these  realms. 

Here  are  panelled  walls,  carved  furniture,  a  dreamy 
oriel  window,  dark-looking  portraits  of  ancient  worthies, 
including  the  Founder;  case  clocks  which  give  dignity  to 
the  time  o'  day,  and  many  other  things  very  good  to  see. 
Here  surely  in  the  midst  of  busy,  practical  Manchester 
old  romance  hath  a  secure  retreat; — a  place  in  which  to 
dream  of  great  things,  of  gallant  men  and  true  women ;  a 
place  in  which  to  renew  the  spirit  in  contact  with  noble 
thought  and  high  purpose.  And  at  certain  times  there 
comes  the  distant  sound  of  young  voices  singing ;  it  is  the 
Chetham  boys  in  their'baronial  dining-hall  singing  their 
"grace."  Listening  to  that  strangely  moving  and  melo- 
dious interruption  to  our  reading,  we  glance  at  the 
Founder's  portrait  and  wonder  what  added  joy  his  soul 
must  have  in  Heaven  for  this  his  great,  good  work  on 
earth. 


AN   EPISODE    IN   SKYE. 
By  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 


afternoon  of  a  drizzling  July  day,  I  joined  the 
steam  yacht  Haasay,  then  lying  in  Oban  bay,  for  a 
leisurely  cruise  among  the  Western  isles.  The  owner  of 
the  Raasay  was  also  captain,  and  combined  profit  and 
pleasure  by  taking  a  limited  number  of  paying  guests  on 
board  in  the  summer  months.  The  yacht  was  due  to  leave 
Oban  at  six  o'clock,  and,  as  the  passengers  arrived,  they 
were  received  on  deck  and  conducted  to  their  cabins  by 
the  captain  himself.  This  delicate  attention  did  not 
receive  at  the  time  the  consideration  it  deserved;  but 
afterwards,  in  the  light  of  events,  we  estimated  the  honour 
at  its  true  value. 

The  captain  was  a  splendid  figure  of  a  man,  burly  in 
appearance,  bluff  and  hearty  in  manner,  with  a  ruddy, 
open  face,  and  hair  such  as  one  imagines  Rob  Eoy  must 
have  had. 

The  passengers — twelve  in  number — including  two 
ladies,  spent  the  first  evening  in  making  acquaintance 
with  each  other,  and  planning  various  alternative  routes, 
for,  amongst  other  alluring  baits,  the  private  circular 
announced  that,  on  notice  being  given,  the  programme  of 
daily  sailings  could  be  altered  by  the  decision  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  The  prospect  was  delightful,  but, 
strangely  enough,  whenever  an  alteration  was  proposed, 
the  tides  and  currents  always  proved  perverse,  and  even  a 
unanimous  vote  failed  to  procure  a  change.  One  doubting 
person  thought  coincidence  could  be  carried  too  far. 

But  it  really  did  not  matter.     The  days  were  entranc- 
ingly  beautiful,  as  the  weeping  West  for  once  had  dried 
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her  tears :  and  we  voyaged,  on  a  charmed  sea,  past 
legendary  shores,  where  strath  and  mountain,  headland 
and  corrie,  were  bathed  in  daylong  smiles  and  sunshine. 
The  life  on  board  was  cheerfully  pleasant,  and  the  serenity 
of  holiday  idling  was  undisturbed  by  anything  more 
exciting  than  an  occasional  animated  discussion  in  the 
twilight  between  the  captain  and  his  mate  on  some  knotty 
theological  point.  The  mate,  a  pious  man  who  already 
had  left  three  kirks  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  their 
doctrine  or  laxity  of  discipline,  generally  ended  the 
argument  by  dryly  observing  that  the  captain  was  in  a 
very  precarious  position  unless  he  left  the  Wee  Frees 
for  a  stricter  denomination,  and  the  only  ark  of  safety 
was  the  small  sect  of  which  he — the  mate — was  a  shining 
light. 

Slowly  sailing  by  day,  and  anchoring  at  night  in  cove 
or  bay,  the  yacht  went  up  the  Firth  of  Lome  and  Loch 
Linnhe,  through  the  Sound  of  Mull  and  Sleat  Sound,  and 
on  Saturday  evening  we  steamed  into  Portree  harbour, 
there  to  remain  until  the  Monday  following.  The  evening 
was  profoundly  still,  and  in  the  gathering  dusk  twinkling 
lights  from  the  shore  and  mast  heads  shone  like  glow- 
worms across  the  water.  By  midnight  the  whole  little 
world — ship,  crew,  passengers,  land  and  loch — was 
wrapped  in  sleep  and  silence.  Half  an  hour  later  I  too 
was  in  a  dreamless  sleep. 

I  was  startled  out  of  it  by  the  sound  of  heavy  sea  boots 
trampling  overhead,  and  the  banging  of  buckets  and 
swilshing  of  water  across  the  deck.  But  high  above  the 
din  and  racket,  the  captain's  voice  dominated  all  other 
sounds.  It  was  like  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  storm  in 
the  hills,  the  peals  dying  away  to  a  rumble  as  the  irate 
skipper  strode  to  and  fro.  For  an  hour  the  tempest  of 
words  rolled  and  reverberated  through  every  corner  of  the 
vessel,  finally  dwindling  in  a  series  of  growls  as  the 
captain  went  down  to  his  own  cabin. 

In    scattered    groups    the    passengers     discussed     the 
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incident,  and  one  bold  spirit  undertook  to  expostulate  with 
the  captain  on  his  violent  language.  We  learned  after- 
wards the  origin  of  the  tornado  was  that  a  young  sailor 
had  misunderstood  an  order,  and  the  crew  were  made  to 
do  the  work  of  putting  the  yacht  in  Sunday  trim  twice 
over. 

When  we  met  in  the  saloon  for  breakfast,  the  captain's 
face  bore  no  sign  that  anything  more  than  ordinary  had 
happened.  He  was  dressed  in  his  best  suit  of  'blacks,'  and 
said  a  longer  grace  than  usual,  but  that  was  all.  Pre- 
sently one  of  the  party,  a  Mr.  Thompson — an  amiable 
Lancashire  manufacturer — enquired :  "Don't  you  think, 
captain,  that  your  remarks  this  morning  were  far  too 
strong,  especially  on  Sunday  ?"  The  captain  put  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  looked  at  his  questioner  as  if  he  had  seen 
an  apparition,  and  said,  in  a  voice  shaking  with  suppressed 
passion,  "Mr.  Thompson,  I'll  be  greatly  obliged  if  ye'll 
tell  me  who  pays  the  wages  of  my  crew,  and  whether  you 
navigate  this  ship,  or  do  I?" 

As  only  one  answer  was  possible,  the  captain  spent  the 
next  ten  minutes  in  explaining  what  the  position  of  mere 
passengers  in  relation  to  those  set  in  Authority  over  them 
exactly  was ;  and  wound  up  by  informing  us  that  it  was 
his  custom  to  attend  the  kirk  on  Sunday,  that  he  should 
expect  all  his  passengers  to  accompany  him,  and  that  the 
boat  would  start  at  10-15  punctually  to  convey  us  to  the 
shore  for  that  purpose. 

The  two  ladies  declined  the  invitation,  preferring  to 
stay  on  board,  and  spend  the  time  in  reading.  The 
gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  protested  there  was  nothing 
they  would  enjoy  so  much  as  going  to  hear  a  good  Scotch 
sermon.  A  bystander  might  have  thought  some  of  the 
protestations  did  not  ring  quite  true;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  we  were  all  assembled  by  the  ship's  ladder  long 
before  the  time  of  departure. 

During  the  passage  across  the  harbour  the  captain 
improved  the  occasion  by  recounting  his  religious  experi- 
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ences  and  impressions;  "and  I  never  forget,  gentlemen, 
what  my  guid  old  mither  used  to  say  about  observing  the 
Sabbath.  Ye  ken  : 


A  Sabbath  well  spent,  brings  a  week  of  content 
And  health  for  the  toils  of  the  morrow ; 

But  a  Sabbath  profaned  whate'er  may  be  gained, 
Is  a  certain  forerunner  of  sorrow. " 


We  furtively  glanced  at  each  other,  remembering  the 
early  morning,  and  no  dissenting  comment  was  made, 
even  when  he  ultimately  assured  us  that  he  was  sorry  to 
notice  that  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  were  too  easy  going  in 
regard  to  Sabbath  observances. 

Arriving  at  the  landing  stage,  we  followed  him  to  the 
kirk  on  the  hillside,  and  were  shepherded  into  suitable 
pews,  where  we  could  be  under  his  special  care  and 
observation.  In  the  singing  of  the  psalms  and  hymns, 
which  he  appeared  to  know  by  heart,  his  voice  went  rolling 
through  the  building  like  the  boom  of  a  surging  wave 
round  the  sides  of  a  cave,  while  subdued  basses,  timid 
tenors,  and  apprehensive  altos  and  sopranos  followed  in 
the  wake  about  half  a  note  behind. 

When  the  service  was  over  we  marched  back  as  we  came, 
and  at  dinner  the  captain  informed  us — among  other 
morsels  of  comfort — that  "yon,"  meaning  the  sermon  to 
which  we  had  listened  with  pleasure,  "was  strong  meat 
for  men."  As  scorn  and  pity  were  blended  in  equal 
proportions  in  the  remark,  the  implication  was  quite 
understood  that  we  poor  Southrons  were  only  accustomed 
to  milk  for  babes.  At  the  same  time  he  was  prepared  to 
make  allowances,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
considered  we  were  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  the 
deficiencies  of  our  upbringing  and  the  neglect  of  our 
forbears,  but  I  am  afraid  his  worst  suspicions  of  our 
natural  depravity  were  more  than  confirmed  when  we  one 
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and  all  declined  with  various  hypocritical  excuses,  to  go 
with  him  a  second  time  to  the  kirk. 

And  when — long  after  he  had  departed — I  sat  on  deck 
and  watched  the  sun  sink  down  in  bars  of  vermilion  and 
gold  behind  the  Western  hills,  and  saw  the  twilight 
shadows  creeping  in  the  hollows  and  through  the  darken- 
ing woods,  my  thoughts  wandered  far  away  to  mutinies 
and  mysteries  on  the  high  seas,  and  captains  blithe  and 
bold  who  sailed  away  jocund  and  light  of  heart,  but  never 
saw  their  own  land  again. 


JOHN     GALSWORTHY. 
By  JOHN  H.  BROCKLEHURST. 

T  T  is  often  lamented  that  we  have  no  great  literary 
genius  among  modern  writers.  Work  of  great  merit 
has  been  and  is  being  done,  but  we  do  not  find  in  it  that 
undefinable  intangible  something  which  we  call  genius, 
genius  of  the  first  order.  It  is  smart,  shrewd,  accom- 
plished, sparklingly  witty,  cleverly  paradoxical,  con- 
foundingly  so,  but,  it  is  often  too  arrogant  and  dogmatic, 
or  flippant  and  irreverent  to  warrant  the  appellation 
"  literature,"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  While  not 
altogether  lacking  seriousness,  the  real  motive  of  the 
writer  is  frequently  obscured  by  puerile  conceits  and 
irritating  antitheses  that  may  be  marvellous  intellectual 
gymnastics,  but  do  not  tend  to  beauty,  or  clarity  of 
meaning. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal 
art.  Some  writers  have  too  manifestly  displayed  their 
art  nakedly  and  unashamedly,  caring  for  little  but 
sensationalism  and  theatrical  effect,  so  long  as  they  keep 
well  to  the  front.  Choice  spirits  there  have  been  though 
their  names  are  less  well  known.  We  have  had  the  work 
of  men  like  Lionel  Johnson  and  Ernest  Dowson,  for 
example,  work  permeated  with  an  earnest,  serious  desire 
to  give  expression  to  truth.  In  the  first  Mr.  Yeats  finds 
"  the  happiest  and  most  ecstatic  poetry  of  our  time," 
while  the  art  of  Dowson  is  "curiously  faint  and  shadowy," 
a  characteristic  of  "  the  art  of  any  man  who  is  sincerely 
seeking  for  the  truth,  seeking  for  beauty."  We  have 
also  had  Francis  Thompson,  a  kindred  spirit.  Their  work 
is  not  great  in  bulk  yet  it  has  in  it  the  essential  elements 
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of  genius  because  they  truthfully,  imaginatively,  and 
emotionally  wrote  of  that  which  they  knew  and  saw  and 
felt. 

Of  prose-writers  we  have  not  a  few  who  are  doing 
excellent  work,  with  certain  qualifications,  as  already 
enumerated.  Among  them  we  might  mention  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  Joseph  Conrad,  W.  Pett  Eidge,  Charles 
Marriott,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and,  the 
subject  of  this  brief  study,  John  Galsworthy. 

We  will  not  acclaim  him  a  great  genius  and  prophesy 
for  him  an  imperishable  name  on  the  roll  of  fame,  but, 
possessing  a  mastery  of  plain  comprehensible  English,  an 
alluring  style,  and  conciseness  of  thought  somewhat  rare, 
and  above  all  undoubted  sincerity,  he  has  qualities  that 
may  yet  carry  him  far. 

William  Hazlitt  in  one  of  his  delightful  and  informing 
papers,  that  on  The  English  Novelists,  tells  of  a  French 
philosopher,  who  thought  that  more  was  to  be  learned 
from  good  novels  and  romances  than  from  the  gravest 
treatises  on  history  and  morality,  and  without  going  so 
far  as  this  himself  he  states  that  there  are  few  works  to 
which  he  is  oftener  tempted  to  turn  for  profit  or  delight 
than  to  the  standard  productions  in  this  species  of 
composition,  for  they  give  us,  he  says,  "  a  close  imitation 
of  men  and  manners,"  shew  us  "  the  web  and  texture 
of  society  as  it  really  exists,"  and  acquaint  us  "  with  the 
motives  and  characters  of  mankind."  And,  while  we 
"  imbibe  our  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  from  practical 
examples  and  are  taught  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
through  the  airy  medium  of  romance,"  "  such  writings 
as  a  record  of  past  manners  and  opinions  afford  us  the 
best  and  fullest  information  thereon." 

The  paper  from  which  I  have  quoted  was  written  in 
1815,  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  since  that  time  much 
water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges,  and  of  varying 
quality.  Hazlitt  had  Fielding,  Smollett,  Eichardson, 
and  Sterne;  also  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage,  whom  he  looked 
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upon  as  naturalised  writers,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But 
with  what  great  names  our  novel  literature  has  since  been 
adorned — Thackeray,  Dickens,  Meredith,  and  Hardy,  not 
to  mention  George  Eliot  or  the  Brontes  and  such  lesser 
lights  as  Charles  Reade,  Charles  Kingsley,  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  We  have  a  literary 
inheritance  of  much  greater  extent  than  that  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Hazlitt  and  his  generation,  not  only  in 
romance  but  in  poetry  also,  since  we  have  had  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  Swinburne,  and  a  host  of  minor  poets  not 
lacking  in  many  of  the  features  of  the  best,  and  if  that 
great  critic  with  his  acute  intellect  were  here  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  work  of  to-day  he  would,  while  finding 
much  to  harrow  his  soul,  rejoice  to  note  that  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  that  the  literary  instincts  of  the  nation 
may  again  revive  and  produce  work  worthy  of  our  past. 

This  is  a  slight  digression,  however.  We  were  noting 
Hazlitt's  praise  of  novels  and  what  might  be  termed  his 
canons  of  criticism ;  and  how  the  criticism  of  one  period 
fits  that  of  another,  but  the  basis  of  literature,  nature 
and  humanity  remain  fundamentally  unaltered  and 
therefore  the  points  of  view  in  estimating  literary  work 
must  be  in  essence  the  same. 

Hazlitt  we  see,  required  that  novels  must  be  true  to  life 
in  outward  circumstance  and  inner  feeling;  they  must 
portray  man,  the  individual  unit,  and  man  in  the  mass, 
that  is  in  society,  shewing  how  the  social  environment 
influences  the  character  and  makes  or  mars  the  man. 
Now  tested  on  these  lines  Mr.  Galsworthy  merits 
considerable  approbation.  His  work  falls  into  three 
distinct  classes,  sketches,  novels,  and  plays,  and  most  of 
his  writing  up  to  the  present  time  is  accessible  in  volume 
form.  Under  the  title,  "A  Commentary,"  Grant  Richards 
in  1908  printed  some  eighteen  articles,  all  but  two  of 
which  had  first  been  published  in  The  Nation.  In 
April  of  this  year — 1910 — there  came  from  the  press 
a  similar  volume,  "  A  Motley,"  containing  twenty-six 
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sketches  which  had  originally  appeared  in  various 
publications  among  which  were  The  English  Review,  The 
Westminster  Gazette,  and  The  Nation.  Two  of  the 
pieces,  "A  Portrait "  and  "The  Japanese  Quince/'  had 
not  previously  been  presented  to  the  public,  but  some 
half-dozen  date  as  far  back  as  1899  and  1900. 

In  October,  1909,  appeared  "  Villa  E-ubein  and  other 
stories,"  "Villa  Rubein"  dating  as  far  back  as  the  Spring 
of  1900,  and  the  four  remaining  stories,  occupying  a  little 
over  half  the  book,  to  1901  for  their  first  appearance  in 
volume  form.  All  the  stories,  originally  issued  under  a 
pseudonym,  have  been  revised  for  the  present  edition. 

The  novels,  four  in  number,  are :  "  The  Island 
Pharisees  "  (1904),  "  The  Man  of  Property  "  (1906),  "  The 
Country  House"  (1907),  "Fraternity"  (1909). 

The  plays  are  four  also :  "  The  Silver  Box,"  first 
performed  in  London  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre, 
September  25th,  1906;  "Joy,"  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
September  24th,  1907 ;  "  Strife,"  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre,  March  9th,  1909 ;  and  "  Justice,"  at  the  same 
Theatre,  February  21st,  1910. 

The  first  three  can  be  had  in  one  volume — 1909 — and 
"  Justice  "  was  issued  from  the  press  almost  immediately 
after  its  first  performance. 

The  sketches  and  novels  possess  common  distinguishing 
features  as  would  naturally  be  expected.  Sketches  have 
not  been  discontinued  though  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  engaged 
in  more  important  work,  for  he  contributed  a  delightful 
"  short  study "  of  the  passing  of  the  London  cabman, 
under  the  title  of  "  Evolution,"  to  The  Nation  in  July 
last,  and  another  on  "  The  Inn  of  Tranquillity  "  to  the 
same  paper  on  November  12th.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
from  the  foregoing  chronological  list  of  his  works  that 
the  sketches  have  been  the  school  where  he  has  trained 
for  his  more  ambitious  efforts,  and  not  alone  in  style  but 
in  subject  matter. 

"In  "A  Commentary"  we  find  two  papers  on  prisons 
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under  the  titles,  "  The  House  of  Silence  "  and  "  Order," 
and  a  third  headed  "  Justice."  The  latter  is  a  criticism 
and  condemnation  of  our  law  of  Divorce,  and  the  prison 
papers  might  very  justly  be  regarded  as  preliminary 
studies  for  the  play  which  has  called  forth  so  much 
comment  last  year.  In  "The  Prisoner"  in  the  collection 
"A  Motley"  he  deals  with  the  subject  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, illustrating  by  a  concrete  example  from  a  German 
prison  he  visited,  its  calamitous  consequences  on  those 
compelled  to  undergo  the  terrible  ordeal. 

It  is  an  intensely  sympathetic  study  and  Mr. 
Galsworthy  was  suffering  under  strong  emotion  when  he 
penned  the  story.  The  man  was  a  life  prisoner,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  had  already  been  immured  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  was  mealy  in  complexion  and  had 
"  hands  dusty  like  a  miller's,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  cell  to  produce  dust  ....  it  was  not  dust  on  his 
hands,  but  some  excretion  on  the  human  plant  running 
to  seed,"  and  so,  "  when  I  think  of  him,"  he  writes, 
"  there  still  for  all  I  know,  I  feel  a  sort  of  frenzy  rising 
in  me  against  my  own  kind.  I  feel  the  miserable  aching 
of  all  the  caged  creatures  in  the  world."  As  we  all  know, 
he  returns  to  the  subject  in  "  Justice,"  the  play,  which 
is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  who  knows  at  first 
hand  of  what  he  is  writing,  and  its  greatness  and  its 
human  appeal  are  the  result  of  the  writer's  having  felt 
and  seen  that  which  he  depicts  in  so  realistic  and  power- 
ful a  manner.  Naturally  we  turn  away  from  sight  and 
sound  of  human  suffering  and  sorrow,  careless  and  callous 
as  we  are,  if  not  absolutely  cruel.  It  is  something  to  an 
author's  credit  if  by  his  artistry  he  can  attract  us  to  his 
work,  and  then  awaken  our  sleeping  sympathy  if  not 
indeed  endow  us  with  his  active  "  social  conscience." 

Throughout  all  the  stories  there  is,  notwithstanding 
much  difference  and  divergence,  a  unity  and  rational 
sequence.  His  sympathies  are  with  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed,  while  his  irony  and  sarcasm  are  reserved  for 
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the  vulgar  and  selfish  well-to-do.  He  rarely  misses  the 
apt  word,  and  always  fixes  his  scenes  in  the  right  setting, 
never  failing  to  emphasise  the  point  at  the  exact 
psychological  moment  or  touch  it  with  deep  emotional 
sincerity. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  has  an  eye  for  the  comedy  of  life,  as 
well  as  its  tragic  elements,  as  several  of  his  sketches  shew, 
notably  "  Facts "  in  "  A  Commentary,"  wherein  in  a 
delightfully  comic  vein  he  gives  us  a  true  portrait  of  the 
self-complacent  successful  individual.  He  takes  us  gaily 
through  his  day's  routine,  from  breakfast  to  the  Temple 
for  business,  to  lunch  at  the  club,  and  dinner  in  the 
evening.  "The  hero  of  the  sketch  walked  always  at  the 
same  pace,  neither  fast  nor  slow,  his  head  erect,  looking 
before  him  with  an  air  of :  I  am  getting  there :  this  is 
salubrious." 

Galsworthy,  it  is  sometimes  alleged,  is  without  humour, 
but  any  reader  of  his  sketches  will  most  emphatically 
demur  to  the  truth  of  the  statement.  The  humorous 
touches  are  found  at  the  most  unexpected  moments  and 
are  plentifully  scattered  throughout  his  works.  The 
sketches  "Facts,"  "The  Consummation,"  and  "The 
Japanese  Quince  "  are  sufficient  to  disprove  the  idea,  but 
take  "The  Careful  Man"  as  further  evidence,  and  permit 
a  brief  quotation  therefrom, 

"  He  had  not  too  much  head,  nor  too  much  heart.  He  had 
not  too  much  appetite,  but  he  had  appetite  enough.  When 
asked  at  lunch  which  sweet  he  would  partake,  he  would  answer  : 
"  a  little  of  both  thanks,"  for  nothing  seemed  to  him  in  life  so 
great  a  pity  as  to  take  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  another  .  .  . 
...  It  was  repugnant  to  him  to  have  too  much  wife,  and  yet, 
not  wife  enough  was  also  very  painful  ;  and  so  he  devised  a  way 
out  of  his  embarrassment  by  saying  to  himself  :  '  we  two  are 
only  married  to  the  extent  that  we  desire  to  be ;  we  will  do 
exactly  as  we  like.' " 

And  in  a  similar  vein  of  ironical  humour  he  takes  us 
through  the  typical  Briton's  career,  tilting  at  his  fads  in 
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houses,  meat,  money,  and  religion,  his  opportunities  and 
habits  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  has  devoted  his  attention  in  his  greater 
work  almost  exclusively  to  two  classes,  the  poorer  working 
people  and  derelicts  of  humanity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
professional,  or  prosperous  middle-class  household  on  the 
other,  who  have  been  described  by  one  of  his  critics  as 
"  moderate  people,  moderately  rich,  moderately  virtuous, 
and  immoderately  comfortable,"  but,  in  the  two  volumes 
we  have  been  considering  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
subject  skilfully  handled,  exhibiting  him  as  a  keen 
observer  of  the  little  traits  of  human  character  as  well 
as  a  visionary  prophet  in  the  larger  issues  of  life.  He 
handles  his  themes  with  an  exquisite  delicacy  and  his 
reticence  and  sobriety  of  thought  bear  unimpeachable 
testimony  to  his  judgment  and  discrimination,  where  a 
less  sensitive  spirit  and  less  finely  organised  mind  would 
fall  into  over-emphasis  and  melodramatic  anti-climax. 

His  prose  has  a  poetical  quality  without  the  poetry 
injuring  the  prose.  Sometimes  it  is  but  in  a  sentence  or 
two  that  the  poet  in  the  writer  is  exhibited,  but  the  two 
prose-idylls,  "The  Parting"  and  "The  Lime-Tree,"  he 
has  never  yet  excelled  in  this  vein. 

"  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and 
ill  together,"  and  the  ill  often  seems  to  exceed  the  good. 
In  these  sketches  he  gives  us,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  "  the 
drab  fabric  of  daily  life  interwoven  of  baffling  forces  and 
multifarious  shifting  moods." 

With  regard  to  the  novels  much  the  same  criticism 
holds  good.  There  is  honest,  sincere,  conscientious,  and 
fine  workmanship,  genuine  feeling  and  distinction  of 
manner.  They  are  interesting  presentments  of  particular 
phases  of  life  in  certain  sections  of  society,  and  display  a 
critical  acumen  hardly  excelled  by  some  of  our  greatest 
novelists,  but,  they  somehow  suggest  that  they  are  little 
more  than  enlarged  sketches,  or  groups  of  sketches  with  a 
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story  threading  them  together  more  or  less  loosely.  He 
has  not  yet  achieved  a  masterpiece  in  his  novels. 

Within  his  limitations,  however,  Galsworthy  has  done 
most  memorable  work  on  very  high  levels.  The  didactic 
element  is  too  much  in  evidence  it  is  true.  It  is  too 
intrusive  for  the  work  of  art  a  novel  should  be,  for 
didacticism  always  diminishes  the  artistic  effect. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  has  hitherto  worked  in  a  somewhat 
narrow  sphere,  a  growing  characteristic  of  modern 
writers,  but  it  is  a  method  that  has  the  advantage  of 
thoroughness  when  well  carried  out.  He  writes  vividly 
of  the  poor  and  outcast,  their  homes,  their  struggles,  their 
jealousies,  their  comradeship,  their  patience,  their  little 
weaknesses,  and  their  loves  and  hates ;  on  the  other  hand 
he  can  paint  us  to  the  life  the  Forsyteism  of  the  Forsytes, 
men  who  have  made  money,  and  the  Pendycitis  of  the 
Pendyces,  a  county  family,  though  by  no  means  wealthy. 
Forsyteism  holds  what  it  gets  and  prides  itself  on  its 
practical  commonsense  view  of  things  and  takes  its  rise 
in  a  sense  of  property.  Pendycitis  shews  itself  in  aloof- 
ness from  suffering  and  love  of  personal  comfort,  in 
overweening  conceit  and  arrogance,  and  a  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  the  Pendyces  and  their  kind  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  stability  of  the  nation.  The  careful 
analysis  of  these  two  qualities  in  "  The  Man  of  Property  " 
and  "  The  Country  House "  respectively  reveal  Mr. 
Galsworthy  as  a  satirist  of  high  quality  with  a  close  clear 
insight  into  human  follies  and  fancies. 

"  Fraternity  "  is  his  latest  novel  and  his  best.  There 
is  a  more  unified  interest;  it  is  less  of  a  mosaic  than 
"The  Island  Pharisees."  "The  Country  House"  was 
better  than  "  The  Man  of  Property,"  but  "  Fraternity  " 
is  a  long  way  in  advance  of  "  The  Country  House," 
though  one  must  not  forget  the  admirable  portrait  of  a 
true  lady,  Mrs.  Pendyce,  in  the  latter  book.  "  Fraternity" 
is  subtle,  stimulating,  and  replete  with  incident.  It  is  a 
haunting  tragedy,  in  which  every  character  lives  in  the 
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mind  of  the  reader  and  it  is  written  with  surpassing  skill 
and  force. 

The  old  philosopher  and  scientist,  Mr.  Stones,  is  a 
unique  personality  obsessed  with  one  idea,  "  Universal 
Brotherhood,"  on  which  he  is  making  a  formidable 
treatise.  He  is  a  link  between  the  two  sets  of  people  in 
the  story — through  his  employment  of  the  little  model, 
as  his  amanuensis — and,  in  fact,  the  most  attractive 
character  in  the  book.  It  is  Mr.  Stones  who  says,  "  Each 
of  us  has  a  shadow  in  those  places,  in  those  streets," — the 
streets  of  slumdom,  and  as  the  plot  is  worked  out  we  see 
how  the  inhabitants  of  suburbia  cannot  get  away  from  the 
dwellers  in  the  city. 

There  are  two  sets  of  people — from  Kensington  and 
Hound  Street — exactly  duplicated,  "  two  married  couples, 
one  young  man,  one  young  girl,  and  one  old  man,"  in 
each  set,  and  very  cleverly  are  their  lives  and  interests 
interwoven.  The  object  of  Mr.  Galsworthy  seems  to  be 
the  creation,  or,  cultivation,  of  a  "  social  conscience," 
hoping  that  thereby  plans  would  ultimately  be  formulated 
to  remedy  the  derangements  and  evils  with  which  he  sees 
society  afflicted.  "A  queer  new  thing,"  he  calls  this  Social 
Conscience,  "  the  dim  bogey  stalking  pale  about  the 
houses  of  those  who,  through  accidents  of  leisure  or  of 
culture,  had  once  left  the  door  open  to  the  suspicion :  Is 
it  possible  that  there  is  a  class  of  people  besides  my  own, 
or  am  I  dreaming?" 

He  sets  forth  no  particular  scheme  by  which  a  less 
inequitable  condition  in  the  lives  of  the  people  might  be 
brought  about.  Nor  does  this  work  fall  within  the  scope 
of  a  novel ;  ways  and  means  he  leaves  to  others  contenting 
himself  with  having  exposed  the  defects,  irregularities, 
and  injustices  of  the  social  system  as  he  sees  them. 

In  reading  some  novelists  we  are  struck  by  their 
frequent,  pithy  sayings,  Meredith  perhaps  being  the 
supreme  example.  One  cannot  accuse  Galsworthy  of 
deviating  from  his  story  or  line  of  thought  for  the  sake 
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of  a  smart  epigram.  It  is  not  often  he  uses  what  John 
Morley  would  call  aphoristic  salt,  and  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally you  come  across  a  sentence  particularly  worth 
recording.  Though  not  marked  by  any  striking  origin- 
aHty,  we  have — 

"  One's  class  is  one's  self  exaggerated." 

"Our  morality  is  the  sum  total  of  everybody's  private  instinct 
of  self  preservation." 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  consider  the 
main  qualities  of  Galsworthy's  plays.  They  have  been 
much  discussed  of  late,  and  Manchester  playgoers  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  three  of  the  four  efficiently 
performed  through  the  enterprise  of  Miss  Horniman  of 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  judging  them  from  the  theatrical 
standpoint.  Being  also  accessible  in  book  form  we  have 
the  means  of  making  in  the  study  also,  a  critical  estimate 
of  their  literary  value. 

There  are  plays  that  are  excellent  as  literature  but  not 
satisfactory  from  the  actor's  and  stage  manager's  point 
of  view,  and  in  this  connection  the  names  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning  at  once  come  to  mind. 

Our  opinions  may  be  totally  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  on  the  administration  of  justice  to  rich  and 
poor,  the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour,  or  the  evils  of 
our  Prison  system,  but  we  must  agree  that  as  a  play- 
wright he  has  an  eye  to  proper  and  timely  effect.  He- 
marshals  his  events  in  proper  sequence  with  all  connect- 
ing links  duly  furnished,  so  that  his  audience  easily 
follows  the  working  out  of  the  plot  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  play.  He  has  the  true  dramatist's  instinct  for 
condensation,  for  we  have  ever  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  a 
play  of  some  two  and  a  half  hours'  duration  there  must 
be  exhibited,  not  a  few  hours  of  a  man's  life  only,  but 
the  entire  man,  by  means  of  the  words  and  situations. 
The  dramatic  author  must  attempt  to  give  in  his  play,  to 
use  the  words  of  Goethe,  "  the  life  we  witness  daily,  the 
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life  which  all  men  live,  but  few  men  notice,"  and  the 
measure  of  his  success  is  his  ability  to  focus  its  salient 
features  in  a  condensed,  concentrated  clearness  and 
completeness  under  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
imposed  by  the  theatre. 

In  this  respect  Galsworthy  is  eminently  successful. 
There  is  an  Ibsen-like  terseness  in  his  style.  Every  word 
and  sentence  tells.  There  is  no  wasted  eft'ort.  His 
dramas  are  evidently  the  product  of  painstaking  labour 
and  vigilant  self-criticism.  Nothing  less,  be  the  writer 
never  so  great  a  genius,  could  produce  the  same  degree  of 
perfection.  Ruskin  somewhere  defines  an  artist  as  one 
who  has  submitted  to  a  law  which  it  is  painful  to  obey. 
Galsworthy  must  have  submitted  himself  to  the  discipline 
here  suggested  with  unremitting  zeal  judging  by  his 
superb  craftsmanship.  Such  skill  could  hardly  have  been 
reached,  but  by  steady  persistent  obedience  to  the  stern 
hiws  controlling  the  production  of  effective  drama. 

"Justice"  is  styled  a  Tragedy;  "Strife,"  a  Drama, 
without  a  distinctive  epithet ;  and  "  The  Silver  Box  "  a 
Comedy.  It  borders  upon  the  tragic,  though  in  the  main 
it  would  respond  to  the  test  of  our  great  authority  on 
Comedy,  in  that  it  "  awakens  thoughtful  laughter,"  "  the 
laughter  of  the  mind." 

The  three  plays  have  been  written  with  a  definite 
humanitarian  end  in  view,  and  here  again  he  challenges 
the  criticism  of  your  Art  for  Art's  sake  advocate.  He 
makes  his  stage  a  reformer's  platform,  from  which  he 
enunciates  his  criticism  of  life,  and  if  it  detracts  in  any 
way  from  his  success  as  an  artist,  though  not  so  much 
perhaps  as  the  ardent  apostle  of  sestheticism  would  have 
us  believe,  he  has  we  feel,  deliberately  chosen  his  line  of 
action,  fully  conscious  of  its  lowering  his  artistic  achieve- 
ment, but  prepared  to  accept  the  limitations  for  the  sake 
of  a  cause.  We  bandy  about  such  phrases  as,  the  artist 
cares  only  for  reality,  great  art  comes  only  from  reality, 
the  reformer's  zeal  leads  the  artist  away  from  reality,  but 
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Galsworthy  gets  in  close  touch  with  it,  reformer  though 
he  be,  and  remains  a  great  artist  still. 

No  one  can  lay  the  charge  against  him,  at  one  time 
made  with  regard  to  Ibsen,  that  he  has  a  morbid  predilec- 
tion for  "  nauseous  "  subjects.  He  is  the  valiant  knight 
that  would  redress  human  wrong  and  we  admire  the 
earnest,  skilful,  presentation  of  the  author's  indictment. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  the  particular 
subjects  dealt  with  justly  provoke  the  complaint  that  the 
plays  are  gloomy  and  depressing.  Well,  Othello,  Hamlet, 
and  King  Lear  are  not  cheering,  and  Galsworthy's 
conception  of  his  work,  and,  shall  we  say,  mission, 
prevents  his  being  tempted  to  write  merely  for  the 
titillation  of  the  sensuous  palate  of  the  playgoer  debased 
by  musical  comedy. 

There  are  derived  from  his  plays  an  intellectual 
pleasure  and  elevated  emotions  which  are  a  more 
permanent  joy  than  any  appeal  to  the  senses  can  ever  be. 
If  we  come  away  from  a  performance,  say  of  "  Strife  " 
or  "  Justice  "  with  a  feeling  of  oppression,  and  perhaps 
wondering  whether  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Paramor  in  "  The 
Island  Pharisees "  is  not  after  all  the  best — Mr. 
Galsworthy  makes  him  say,  "  I  never  go  to  modern  plays, 

too  d d  gloomy  " — our  oppression  most  probably  arises 

from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  emancipated  ourselves 
entirely  from  the  idea  that  the  sole  object  of  the  drama 
is  to  interest  and  amuse  and  that  we  have  not  clearly 
grasped  in  our  minds  the  particular  quality  for  which  we 
ought  to  look.  This  much  ought  to  be  said  in  answer  to 
the  disparaging  criticism  of  the  plays  in  question. 

One  may  hope,  notwithstanding,  that  Mr.  Galsworthy 
will  yet  display  his  versatility  by  working  another  vein 
and  give  us  plays  that  will  interest,  amuse,  instruct,  and 
improve  us.  We  do  not  want,  as  Charles  Lamb  put  it, 
and  so  expressed  a  universal  craving  of  human  nature, 
"to  live  always  in  the  precincts  of  the  law-courts — but  now 
and  then  for  a  dream-while  or  so,  to  imagine  a  world  with 
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no  muddling  restrictions — to  get  into  recesses  whither  no 
hunter  could  follow — 

"  Secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove." 

But  perhaps  we  are  asking  too  much  here  and  when  we 
desire  the  poetry  of  life  we  shall  have  to  look  elsewhere, 
for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Galsworthy  is  not  our  only 
dramatist  worthy  of  patronage. 

He  is  justly  popular  now.  He  "draws"  to  use  a 
colloquial  expression,  in  Manchester  at  any  rate,  for  the 
present,  because  of  the  novelty  of  his  realism,  but  the 
public  are  fickle  and  even  intellectual  Manchester 
may  tire. 

The  realism  is  sometimes  too  close  to  life,  too  micro- 
scopic, and  too  photographically  faithful  to  be  true  in 
the  broadest  and  highest  sense.  Facts  require  the  play 
of  imagination,  careful  selection,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  idealisation,  with  reason  and  judgment  holding  the 
balance,  for  the  presentation  of  life  to  be  accurate,  just, 
and  full,  and  any  single  aspect  thus  handled  will  give  a 
wider,  deeper  insight  into  it  than  a  whole  series  of  fifty 
or  more  minutely  detailed  views,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  an  impressionist  painting  reveals  nature  more  truly 
than  the  most  conscientious  reproduction  of  every  twig, 
blade  of  grass,  cloud,  and  shadow. 

We  must  not  ask  too  much  of  one  man.  Shakespeares 
do  not  appear  in  every  generation.  We  can  but  express 
the  wish  that  while  Mr.  Galsworthy  keeps  things 
uniformly  and  studiously  on  the  plane  of  common 
experience  he  will  never  let  his  work  be  commonly  done. 
It  is  to  his  great  credit,  to  quote  Mr.  Archer,  that  "  he 
has  invented  the  art  of  rendering  commonplace  fact 
without  crudity,  without  cynicism,  without  sentiment- 
alism  of  any  sort,"  and  that  "  he  is  one  of  the  most 
original  dramatists  not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe." 

He   is   interesting  from  the   point  of   view  of   artistic 
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method,  and  the  story  he  tells,  or,  the  lesson  he  inculcates, 
in  his  heartfelt  fashion.  He  is  free  from  the  not 
uncommon  faults  of  over-emphasis  and  exaggeration ;  in 
fact,  his  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  a 
fastidiously  subdued  style  of  composition  bordering  on 
preciosity.  He  writes  clean-cut  terse  sentences  free  from 
bewildering  paradoxes  and  antitheses  and  never  leaves 
you  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  or  reflecting  that  he  is 
inebriated  with  his  own  cleverness.  His  character  studies 
are  credible,  well-drawn,  and  consistent  whether  they 
belong  to  the  great  under-world  of  poverty  or  the  better 
classes.  His  representations  of  life  are  compact,  illumi- 
nating, and  convincing,  the  rich  harvest  of  subtle,  keen 
observation  of  human  nature. 

Galsworthy  shews  to  best  advantage  in  the  delineation 
of  the  fine  shades  of  feeling  and  the  quieter  emotions, 
though  there  is  passion  well  depicted  in  "  Strife,"  and 
great  power  and  impressiveness  in  "  Justice."  His  great 
forte  is  the  drama.  He  seems  to  have  the  necessary 
discernment  of  essentials,  and  the  instinct  for  compression 
and  scenic  effects  desiderated  in  stage  productions.  Thus 
it  is,  that,  abjuring  the  irrelevant  and  insignificant  and 
selecting  what  tells,  he  has  done  here  his  most  notable 
work,  at  once  strong,  vital,  and  distinctive.  Whatever 
opinion  we  hold  concerning  his  humanitarian  propa- 
gandism  we  must  admit  that  in  Mr.  Galsworthy  we  have 
one  of  the  most  sincere  and  conscientious  writers  of  the 
day.  We  await  his  future  work  with  an  earnest  expect- 
ancy, believing  that  his  potentialities  have  not  yet  been 
fully  revealed  to  us. 


FATHER'S     FACE-ACHE. 
By  WALTER  EMSLEY. 


\\T  HEN  father's  going  frantic,  and  his  fist  is  on  his 

jaw, 
When  he's  got  a  hot  bread  poultice  in  a  stocking  round  his 

maw, 
When  he's  washed  his  mouth  with  whiskey  till  the  skin  is 

off  his  tongue, 
And  he  talks  unholy  language — and  he  doesn't  think  it's 

wrong, 
When  we  flee  his  awful  presence  'cause  there's  sulphur  in 

the  room, 

And  we  hear  him  in  the  distance  a  wishing  for  his  tomb, 
When  th'  dog's  been  hurt  by  father's  foot  and  yelping 

runs  around, 
When  pepper  pods  have  failed  to  cure  and  ginger — "lump" 

and  "ground," 

When  pills  and  paraffin  have  tried  to  do  their  level  best, 
And  father  paces  round  the  room  and  never  wants  to  rest, 
When  father's  hair  is  up  on  end  and  father's  eyes  do  glare, 
Then  father's  got  the  face-ache  and  you'd  better  not  be 

there. 

When  father's  got  the  face-ache,  oh !   there's  music  in  the 

air 

And  sounds  in  high  falsetto  and  deep  bass  notes  are  there, 
Dear  mother  sits  her  down  and  weeps  and  sister's  leaving 

home, 

And  puss,  tho'  a  protestant  cat,  has  gone  away  to  roam. 
For  father's  roaring  like  a  bull ;  he's  minus  coat  and  vest ; 
And    tho'    his    self    possession's    gone    he    seems    to    be 

"  possessed." 
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He  calls  it  "dental  caries"  when  a  dental  care  he's  got, 
But  when  I've  got  an  aching  tooth  he  simply  says  it's 

'  rot.' 

He's  damming  up  his  feelings,  and  some  other  things  also; 
No  douht  when  father's  finished  he'll  persuade  the  pain  to 

go. 

*  *  *  #  # 

Hark!  I  hear  the  door  a  hanging  !   Tes  !  he's  gone  without  a 

doubt, 
And  he's  trav'ling  towards   the   dentist's — so   he's   gone 

to  have  it  out ! 


ii 
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T  T  is  no  light  task  to  estimate  at  its  true  worth  the 
*•  influence  upon  his  age  of  an  eighteenth  century 
country  gentleman,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  and  more 
of  his  fortune  upon  landscape  gardening,  while  he  aspired 
to  be  a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  no  less  than  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  politics.  Though  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries were  too  kind  to  William  Shenstone,  others  like 
the  fastidious  Horace  Walpole  and  the  retiring  Thomas 
Gray  unduly  depreciated  his  real  worth,  thus  insensibly 
affecting  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  genteel  critic 
dubbed  him  "  the  water-gruel  bard"  :  the  scholarly  poet 
has  left  behind  in  his  letters  more  than  one  caustic 
comment  upon  his  fellow-singer. .  Such  ill-natured  abuse 
was  little  deserved  by  one  who  was  himself  the  kindliest 
of  men  and  who,  though  a  fearless  and  discerning  critic, 
was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  excellences  of  others.  It 
will  be  my  object,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  to  depict  an 
eighteenth  century  interior  with  its  chief  inhabitant, 
using  the  materials  left  in  Shenstone's  "Familiar  Letters," 
which  were  not  printed  until  some  years  after  his  death. 

A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  tell  the  uneventful  story 
of  his  earlier  days.  William,  grandson  of  William  and 
son  of  Thomas  Shenstone  by  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Penn  of  Hagley,  was  born  at  the  Leasowes  on 
November  13th,  1714.  The  little  estate,  upon  which  he 
afterwards  bestowed  so  much  thought  and  money,  lies  in 
Hales  Owen,  then  a  detached  district  of  Salop,  but  now 
included  in  Worcestershire.  It  was  bought  by  the  poet's 
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grandfather  and  was  worth  about  £300  a  year.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  shallow  valley  well-wooded  and 
watered  by  a  pretty  stream.  From  many  points  of  view 
in  the  grounds,  the  venerable  parish  church — the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Yernons — can  be  seen,  where  the  mortal 
remains  of  William  Shenstone  were  laid  to  rest.  He  was 
educated  first  at  a  dame's  school  kept  by  one  Sarah  Lloyd, 
whose  homely  yet  awful  presence  he  has  immortalised  in 
his  "  Schoolmistress,"  in  burlesqued  yet  admirable  Spen- 
serian stanzas.  No  less  a  critic  than  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
might  have  taught  Horace  Walpole  more  civility,  much 
admired  the  little  poem.  It  was  written  while  its  author 
was  at  Oxford  to  charm  the  University  wits,  first  pub- 
lished in  1742,  then  in  a  fuller  form  but  without  the  amus- 
ing index,  in  the  first  volume  of  Dodsley's  "  Collection  " 
(1748).  Of  the  dame  herself  he  says:  — 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield ; 
Her  apron,  dy'd  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe, 
As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field : 
And  in  her  hand,  for  scepter,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays ;  with  anxious  fear  entwin'd, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fill'd, 
And  stedfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  join'd, 
And  fury    uncontroul'd  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Once  more  he  sings  :  — 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 

A  russet  kirtle  fenc'd  the  nipping  air ; 

'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 

'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair ; 

'Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 

And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  rang'd  around, 

Thro'  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 

./or  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 

And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest'  wight  on  ground. 

So  his  gentle  humour  plays  lovingly  around  his  first 
teacher,  whose  character  and  habits  are  set  forth  in  life- 
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like  and  harmonious  verse.  Herein  Shenstone  uses  the 
Spenserian  stanza  with  greater  skill  than  any  (save  James 
Thomson  in  his  "  Castle  of  Indolence  ")  of  the  later  bards 
who  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  master-poet. 

From  the  painful  care  of  Sarah  Lloyd  he  passed  on  to 
Hales  Owen  Grammar  School,  where  he  acquired  that 
deep  love  of  books,  which  was  destined  to  cheer  him 
through  the  long  loneliness  of  many  a  winter's  night. 
In  1732  he  was  entered  at  Pembroke  College  in  Oxford, 
where  he  may  have  stayed  four  years,  making  two  or 
three  of  those  friendships,  which  were  the  solace  of  his 
later  life.  Here,  though  he  did  not  take  a  degree,  he 
attained  that  fine  knowledge  and  discriminating  love  of 
the  Latin  authors,  which  shows  itself  alike  in  his 
"Familiar  Letters"  and  in  his  polished  verse.  Here  too 
he  gained  that  fluent  if  not  always  exact  Latinity,  which 
he  employed  to  commemorate  the  visits  of  noteworthy 
friends  to  the  Leasowes  and  for  inscriptions  upon  some  of 
his  numerous  garden-seats.  Amongst  these  friends  were 
Anthony  and  Thomas  Whistler,  and  two  country  clergy- 
men, Richard  Jago  and  Richard  Graves,  the  latter  of 
whom  penned  a  once  famous  satire  upon  the  Methodists 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Spiritual  Quixote."  To  these 
may  be  added  the  Countess  of  Luxborough,  the  two 
Lyttletons,  Robert  Dodsley  and  Joseph  Spence. 

After  leaving  Oxford  Shenstone  retired  to  the  Leasowes, 
where  he  lived  under  the  care  of  a  guardian  until  1745, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  management  of  his  "  Farm," 
as  he  loved  to  call  it  in  imitation  of  Horace.  During  the 
first  years  of  his  manhood  he  made  more  than  one  visit 
to  London,  where  he  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Gibber 
and  Kitty  Clive  in  "All's  well  that  end's  well."  His 
account  of  this  performance  gives  a  clear  glimpse  into  the 
theatre  of  his  day.  Of  Gibber  himself  he  says,  "  I  think 
Gibber  elicited  from  me  as  sincere  a  laugh  as  I  can  ever 
recollect.  Nothing,  sure,  can  be  comparable  to  his  repre- 
sentation of  Parolles  in  his  bully-character;  except  the 
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figure  lie  makes  as  a  shabby  gentleman.  In  the  first  dress 
he  is  tawdry,  as  you  may  imagine :  in  the  last,  he  wears  a 
rusty  black  coat,  a  black  stock,  a  black  wig  with  a  Ramil- 
lie,  a  pair  of  black  gloves  and  a  face ! — which  causes  five 
minutes  laughter."  Such  was  the  eighteenth  century 
manager's  conception  of  correctness  of  costume,  in  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  he  matched  that  of  Shakespeare 
himself.  On  one  of  these  visits  to  London  with  charac- 
teristic good  sense  Shenstone  noted  how  dependent  for 
their  success  the  plays  in  the  great  city  were  upon  their 
gorgeous  scenery  with  the  aid  of  star-performers,  much 
as  they  are  to-day,  though  the  ideas  of  mounting  differ 
widely;  Nor  did  he  shrink  from  commending  the  acting 
of  strolling  players  in  comparison.  "  The  truth  is,"  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  "  the  chief  advantage  of  plays  in  town 
lies  entirely  in  the  scenery.  You  seldom  observe  a  set 
of  strollers  without  one  or  two  actors  who  are  quite  equal 
to  their  parts ;  and  I  really  know  of  no  good  one  at  either 
of  the  two  Theatres  Royal,  except  Gibber,  who  rarely  acts, 
and  Mrs.  Clive." 

Sometimes  our  poet  would  go  to  "  take  the  waters  "  at 
the  cheerful  city  of  Bath,  where  in  his  early  days  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  something  of  a  beau.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  he  busied  himself  in  reading  deeply  and 
in  writing  verse.  In  his  letters  to  his  friends  he  criticises 
freely  and  usually  with  keen  good  sense  the  books  which 
have  occupied  his  attention.  He  also  passes  his  judgment 
upon  the  poems  of  his  intimates  and  seeks  their  judgment 
upon  his  own.  He  had  a  sensitive  ear  for  rhythm  and  it 
is  seldom  that  in  this  branch  of  the  poetic  art  his  verse 
falls  short  of  even  excellence.  He  says  of  himself,  "  I 
find  my  ear  much  more  apt  to  take  offence  than  most  other 
people's."  But  he  did  not  confine  his  censure  to  such 
matters;  he  shewed  a  nice  discrimination  in  estimating 
the  authors  read,  of  whom  he  wrote  chiefly  to  Mr.  Jago 
and  Mr.  Graves.  Of  the  "  Dunciad,"  then  thirteen  years 
old,  he  writes: — "The  Dunciad  is,  doubtless,  Mr.  Pope's 
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dotage,  rov  Afo?  evvtrvia  ;  flat  in  the  whole,  and  includ- 
ing, with  several  tolerable  lines,  a  number  of  weak, 
obscure,  and  even  punning  ones."  More  than  he  may 
have  had  doubts  about  the  "  Dunciad,"  but  few  would 
have  dared  to  express  them  even  to  a  literary  friend. 

Here  it  should  be  noted,  that  Shenstone  set  a  high  value 
upon  his  letters,  which  he  would  seem  to  have  intended 
for  ultimate  publication.  Often  he  would  leave  one 
written  upon  his  table  and  wait  for  months  before  he 
thought  it  sufficiently  polished  to  send  to  its  destination. 
Hence  he  was  much  distressed  when  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Whistler  were  destroyed  after  his  friend's  death.  Some- 
times in  his  remarks  upon  contemporary  writers  his 
discernment  was  at  fault,  as  when  he  spoke  of  "  the  whole 
tedious  character  of  Parson  Adams."  To  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson he  was  less  unjust :  "  Pamela,"  he  says,  "would 
have  made  one  good  volume;  and  I  wonder  the  author, 
who  has  some  nice  natural  strokes,  should  not  have  sense 
enough  to  see  that."  Again,  when  "Clarissa  Harlowe" 
was  two  years  old,  he  writes,  "I  saunter  about  my  grounds, 
take  snuff,  and  read  Clarissa.  This  last  part  of  my 
employment  threatens  to  grow  extremely  tedious :  not 
but  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  genius  and  nice  observa- 
tion; but  he  might  be  less  prolix."  More  than  one  reader 
with  a  half-weary  sigh,  while  highly  appreciating 
Richardson's  real  genius,  will  echo  Shenstone's  just 
comment  on  his  serious  fault. 

In  like  manner,  when  he  read  Edward  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  he  felt  no  small  fatigue.  After  briefly  de- 
scribing an  old  aunt  of  his,  who  was  a  veritable  prototype 
of  Mrs.  Nickleby,  he  continues,  "  She  shall  fetch  a  long- 
winded  sigh  with  Doctor  Young  for  a  wager,  though  I  see 
his  suspiria  are  not  yet  finished.  He  has  relapsed  into 
'  Night  the  Fifth.'  I  take  his  case  to  be  wind  in  great 
measure,  and  would  advise  him  to  take  rhubarb  in  powder, 
with  a  little  nutmeg  grated  amongst  it,  as  I  do."  Truly 
he  suggests  a  whimsical  if  efficient  cure  for  the  mournful 
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divine's  poetic  afflatus.  When  "  laborious  Carte"  brought 
out  his  "  History  of  England  to  1654 "  and  ruined  its 
success  by  ascribing  in  his  preface  miraculous  powers  to 
the  Pretender,  Shenstone  asked  Mr.  Jago,  "  What  think 
you  of  Carte's  History?  as  what  of  his  narrative  concern- 
ing the  Pretender's  touching  for  the  King's  Evil?  I 
think  one  is  not,  however,  to  give  up  his  book  entirely; 
because  with  all  his  superstition,  he  may  have  several 
anecdotes  one  would  like  to  read."  Certainly  this  critic- 
ism implies  no  high  value  for  scientific  history,  though 
it  is  not  wholly  unjust  to  the  biographer  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond.  When  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence "  ap- 
peared in  1748,  Shenstone  read  it  with  avidity,  and  has 
thus  recorded  his  shrewd  judgment  on  that  delightful 
allegory.  "  Thomson's  poem  amused  me  greatly.  1 
think  his  plan  has  faults;  particularly,  that  he  should 
have  said  nothing  of  the  diseases  attending  laziness  in 
his  first  Canto,  but  reserved  them  to  strike  us  more  affect- 
ingly  in  the  last;  but  on  the  whole,  who  would  have 
thought  that  Thomson  could  so  well  have  imitated  a  poem 
remarkable  for  simplicity  both  of  sentiment  and  phrase?" 
So  might  a  modern  critic  pronounce  with  no  less  justice 
on  Shenstone's  "  Schoolmistress." 

Having  thus  given  a  taste  of  our  poet's  quality  as  a 
critic  and  joined  together  for  convenience  opinions  spread 
over  a  number  of  years,  I  may  fitly  proceed  to  describe 
his  life  as  a  country  gentleman  and  man  of  letters.  In 
appearance  he  was  tall  and  stout  with  heavy  features  and 
wearing  his  own  gray  hair  as  negligently  as  he  clothed 
his  person  in  his  later  years.  So  early  as  1741  he  presents 
a  striking  picture  of  his  own  character,  as  he  saw  himself. 
"  I  have  in  my  temper,"  he  says,  "some  rakishness,  but  it 
is  checked  by  want  of  spirits;  some  solidity,  but  it  is 
softened  by  vanity;  some  esteem  of  learning,  but  it  is 
broke  in  upon  by  laziness,  imagination,  and  want  of 
memory  &c.  I  could  reckon  up  twenty  things  throughout 
mv  whole  circumstances  wherein  I  am  thus  tantalised." 
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He  was  indeed  a  curious  compound  of  indolence  and 
ambition,  who  was  naturally  too  diffident  to  make  that 
figure  in  the  outside  world  which  he  coveted  so  eagerly. 
Hence  to  the  end,  though  fond  of  the  company  of  friends, 
he  remained  a  somewhat  lonely  man.  With  keen  dis- 
cernment he  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters,  "An  idle  person 
should  have  a  large  acquaintance."  It  was  just  this 
defect  of  his  joined  to  a  certain  diffidence,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  winning  the  literary  and  political 
honours,  to  which  he  felt  that  his  mental  gifts  entitled 
him.  Yet  he  yearned  for  popularity  in  the  world  of 
letters,  as  may  be  seen  after  his  publication  of  a  small 
volume  of  poems  at  Oxford,  which  he  afterwards  sup- 
pressed. He  besought  his  friend,  Mr.  Graves,  to  tell  him, 
if  he  could,  how  far  that  first  effort  had  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  best  judges  in  the  University. 

Of  the  Leasowes  itself  something  must  now  be  said. 
When  Shenstone  took  its  management  into  his  own  hands, 
it  consisted  of  a  little  estate  with  a  "  serpentine  river," 
some  woodland,  some  picturesque  hollows,  at  least  three 
pools  and  a  somewhat  shabby  house  known  as  the  Priory. 
With  that  keen  love  of  nature,  which  always  corrected 
his  love  of  art,  he  at  once  set  about  pioneer-work  in  land- 
scape gardening.  His  eye  caught  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation,  of  which  he  made  the  most  from  1745  to  his 
death.  He  laid  out  trim  walks  and  "  smooth-shaven 
lawns,"  he  set  up  a  temple  to  Pan  and  planted  trees,  he 
utilised  skilfully  a  little  ruin  and  placed  seats,  each  with 
its  inscription  in  English  or  Latin,  to  command  beautiful 
views.  Here  he  would  erect  a  Grecian  urn  suitably 
inscribed,  there  he  would  contrive  a  secluded  alcove :  here 
he  would  plan  a  path  to  display  one  or  other  of  his  pools 
at  their  best,  there  he  would  dedicate  a  darkling  grove 
to  Vergil :  here  he  would  commemorate  some  noted  guest 
by  putting  up  a  seat  with  an  appropriate  inscription, 
there  he  would  induce  a  fountain  to  lift  up  its  clear 
waters.  Moreover  he  was  a  true  and  affectionate  friend, 
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who  rejoiced  in  the  visits  of  his  friends,  for  whom  he 
would  do  almost  anything  save  regular  correspondence. 
Robert  Dodsley  often  stayed  at  the  Leasowes,  of  which  he 
has  left  a  full  account  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  posthumously  printed  "  Works." 

It  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  saw  this  once  cele- 
brated place,  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  comparative 
ruin  and  which  has  been  allowed  to  sink  into  still  further 
decay.  The  house  remains  much  as  it  had  always  been, 
not  a  little  unkempt  and  unfinished.  Shenstone  spent  too 
much  upon  his  grounds  to  have  enough  left  to  embellish 
his  dwelling.  These  retain  something  of  their  original 
beauty,  to  which  they  could  easily  be  restored  with  a  little 
care.  The  poet  made  much  use  of  his  winding  stream  in 
the  arrangement  of  his.  gardens.  Overgrown  as  these 
now  are,  we  can  trace  something  of  their  former  loveli- 
ness. Once  the  well-kept  walks  led  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  parted  wide  lawns  and  passed  beneath  "  umbra- 
geous coverts,"  to  use  their  owner's  exalted  phrase.  The 
pools,  the  fountain,  the  grove,  the  little  ruin,  the  tiny 
waterfalls,  where  in  his  fancy  Dryads  and  Naiads  loved  to 
dwell,  are  now  shaded  by  wild  undergrowth.  In  his  own 
time  the  windows  of  the  house  on  every  side  looked  upon 
pretty  landscape  views,  and  his  favourite  seat  was  set  at 
the  foot  of  a  noble  beech.  In  short  he  used  every  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  his  "  Farm  "  into  almost  the  first  and 
certainly  the  finest  example  of  landscape  gardening  in  its 
generation.  In  spite  of  a  provoking  artificiality  of  taste 
his  love  of  nature  was  deep  and  sincere :  with  William 
Cowper  he  did  something  to  lead  the  way  towards  a  return 
to  nature  both  in  gardening  and  verse.  Such  improve- 
ments needed  more  money  than  he  could  readily  com- 
mand ;  indeed  he  felt  the  want  of  at  least  £200  a  year  in 
addition  to  his  paternal  income,  to  carry  them  out  to  his 
satisfaction,  though  he  was  continually  talking  of 
retrenchment. 

At  the  Leasowes  he  lived  with  his  country  housekeeper, 
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Mrs.  Cutler,  whose  superstitions  grafted  upon  an  other- 
wise matter  of  fact  temper,  were  almost  always  a  source 
of  amusement  to  him.  How  did  he  then  pass  his  time, 
especially  during  the  winter  months,  when  gardening  was 
out  of  the  question?  Once  and  once  only  did  he  engage 
in  a  love-affair,  which  ended  unhappily,  possibly  because 
while  he  was  leisurely  contemplating  her  charms,  a  more 
enterprising  swain  carried  oft'  the  lady.  His  "  Pastoral 
Ballad/'  composed  and  polished  after  his  wont  somewhere 
about  1743,  is  said  to  commemorate  his  disappointment. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  penned  in  that  rather  jerky 
metre  sometimes  known  as  anapaestic,  which  was  much 
imitated  by  the  poets  immediately  succeeding  him.  The 
first  part  sings  of  "Absence,"  the  second  of  "  Hope,"  the 
third  of  "  Solicitude,"  the  fourth  of  "  Disappointment." 
From  the  second  part  the  first  two  stanzas  may  be  taken, 
which  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  whole :  — 

My  banks  they  are  furnish'd  with  bees. 

Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep ; 
My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees, 

And  my  hills  are  white-over  with  sheep. 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss, 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow : 
My  fountains  all  border' d  with  moss, 

Where  the  hare-bells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen, 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound  : 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green, 

But  a  sweet  briar  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields,  in  the  prime  of  the  year, 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold  ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear, 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

The  poem  in  each  of  its  four  parts  is  neatly  turned  and 
the  rhythm  is  faultless  in  its  own  kind.  It  has  a  graceful 
simplicity  and  tender  feeling,  which  have  induced  some 
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of  its  critics  to  esteem  it  the  choicest  product  of  Shen- 
stone's  muse.  To  me  tke  "  Schoolmistress  "  seems  to  be 
worth  many  pastoral  ballads  so-called.  The  poem  was 
first  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Dodsley's  "  Collec- 
tion "  (1755). 

During  the  intervals  of  his  landscape  gardening  and  in 
the  winter  he  busied  himself  with  the  consideration  of 
subjects  for  other  poems,  such  as  "  Flattery  or  the  Fatal 
Exotic,"  "  Elegies "  in  James  Hammond's  metre,  an 
"  Essay  on  Reserve"  and  an  "  Essay  on  (Economy,"  some 
of  which  he  completed,  though  they  were  not  published 
until  after  his  death.  It  cannot  be  truly  said  that  any 
of  these  more  ambitious  efforts  have  much  lasting  quality, 
though  Robert  Burns  was  captivated  by  the  smoothness  of 
his  "  Elegies."  In  the  summer  his  house  was  usually 
filled  with  visitors,  who  came  to  minister  to  his  innocent 
vanity  by  their  outspoken  admiration  of  his  improve- 
ments. Amongst  these  came  James  Thomson,  himself  as 
indolent  as  his  host,  who  was  "  very  facetious,  and  very 
complaisant,"  and  who  invited  his  brother  poet  to  his 
house  at  Richmond.  Shenstone  at  once  set  about  com- 
posing a  noble  Latin  inscription  for  a  seat,  which  he  set 
up  in  honour  of  his  famous  guest.  He  sent  several 
attempts  to  Mr.  Graves  to  win  his  opinion  of  the  most 
suitable,  which  he  finally  adopted.  Once  again  near  his 
home  he  met  "  that  sweet-souled  bard  Mr.  James  Thomson 
in  a  chaise  drawn  by  two  horses  length-ways,"  who 
promised  to  visit  him  again,  but  who  died  before  he  could 
fulfil  his  promise. 

Sometimes  our  poet,  who  could  not  have  been  a  pretty 
figure  on  horseback,  went  a-hunting  with  William  Pitt 
the  elder :  he  may  have  been  hunting  for  a  pension.  At 
other  times  he  would  try  his  hand  at  painting  flowers  in 
water-colours  with  some  success  in  the  estimation  of  his 
friends.  During  the  summer,  while  visitors  of  the  rank 
of  Lady  Luxborough  and  the  Earl  of  Stamford  came  to 
the  Leasowes,  Shenstone  was  comparatively  cheerful  and 
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happy,  as  he  conducted  them  through  his  grounds,  point- 
ing out  their  "surprising  beauties"  with  a  well-pleased 
courtesy  and  much  inward  gratification.  But  when  he 
was  left  to  himself  and  when  he  had  no  workmen  to 
distract  his  attention,  he  would  become  a  prey  to  hypo- 
chondria, or  at  least  to  a  sense  of  unspeakable  loneliness. 
On  bright  days  he  could  enjoy  an  indolent  man's  recrea- 
tion :  he  confesses,  "  I  am  old,  very  old,  for  few  things 
give  me  so  much  mechanical  pleasure  as  lolling  on  a  bank 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun."  Sometimes  the  quiet  of  his 
solitude  was  broken  by  "  wars  and  rumours  of  wars." 
Mr.  Graves,  whose  living  was  then  in  Derbyshire,  had 
reason  to  be  seriously  alarmed  by  the  advent  of  the 
"Young  Pretender."  From  his  safer  distance  our  poet 
could  afford  to  write  a  long  and  tranquil  letter  closely 
reasoned  upon  the  sin  of  rebellion.  Doubtless  Mr.  Graves, 
at  whose  very  gate  rebellion  was  knocking,  would  agree 
with  him  :  but  it  may  very  well  be  doubted  if  he  derived 
much  consolation  from  his  friend's  epistolary  eloquence. 
In  1751,  his  brother  Thomas,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  passed  away  in  his  prime  to  Shenstone's  deep 
and  lasting  sorrow.  A  touching  letter  to  Mr.  Graves  on 
this  melancholy  theme  has  survived,  which  shows  the 
warmth  of  the  poet's  heart  in  a  most  affecting  manner. 
Amongst  other  things  he  writer 

"You,  I  think,  have  seen  my  brother ;  but  perhaps  had  no 
opportunity  oi  distinguishing  him  from  the  group  of  others 
whom  we  call  good-natured  men.  This  part  of  his  character 
was  so  visible,  that  he  was  generally  beloved  at  sight ;  /,  who 
must  be  allowed  to  know  him,  do  assure  you,  that  his  under- 
standing was  in  no  way  inferior  to  his  benevolence  .... 
He  is  now  in  regard  to  this  world  no  more  than  a  mere 
idea ;  and  this  idea,  therefore,  though  deeply  tinged  with 
melancholy,  I  must,  and  surely  ouglit  to  cherish  and  pre- 
serve ....  Though  my  reason  forewarned  me  of  the  event, 
I  was  not  the  more  prepared  for  it. — Let  me  not  dwell 
upon  it. — It  is  altogether  insupportable  in  every  respect; 
and  my  imagination  seems  more  assiduous  in  educing  pain 
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from  this  occasion,  than  I  ever  yet  found  it  in  administering 
to  my  pleasure. — This  hurts  me  to  no  purpose. — I  know  it; 
and  yet,  when  I  have  avocated  my  thoughts,  and  fixed  them 
for  a  while  upon  common  amusements,  I  suffer  the  same 
sort  of  consciousness  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  a  crime.  Believe 
me,  this  has  been  the  most  sensible  affliction  I  ever  felt  in 
my  life;  and  you,  who  know  my  anxiety  when  I  had  far 
less  reason  to  complain,  will  more  easily  conceive  it  now 
that  I  am  able  to  describe  it  ....  After  all,  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  may  perhaps  esteem  me  a  gainer.  Ill  do  they 
judge  of  this  event,  who  think  that  any  shadow  of  amends 
can  be  made  for  the  death  of  a  brother,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  my  schemes,  by  the  accession  of  some 
fortune,  which  I  can  never  enjoy." 

This  letter  was  written  in  portions  parted  by  days  and 
even  weeks ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  story  of  his  grief  had  been 
wrung  out  of  him  slowly  and  with  a  severe  effort.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  is  touched  with,  a  deep  pathos  ex- 
pressed it  may  be  now  and  then  in  rather  stilted  language, 
but  throbbing  with  real  emotion.  Shenstone  never  quite 
recovered  his  spirits  after  the  loss  of  his  brother.  A 
distinct  change  is  perceptible  in  the  tone  of  his  letters 
from  that  sorrowful  event.  He  seemed  to  grow  lonelier 
and  lonelier,  to  yield  more  and  more  to  prolonged  fits  of 
depression,  as  the  years  passed  onward.  Moreover  his 
health,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  grew  more 
precarious  than  before  and  the  intervals  between  his 
letters  to  his  intimates  became  longer  and  longer.  To 
their  tried  affection  he  clung  with  increasing  closeness 
and  in  their  true  sympathy  he  found  comfort  in  his 
affliction.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  thought  that  he 
succumbed  entirely  to  his  grief.  At  one  time  he  would 
be  occupied  in  "  laying  out  his  terrace,"  at  another  in 
improving  "  Yergil's  grove."  Once  more  he  would  find 
himself,  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Cutler,  "  embarrassed  with 
masons,  carpenters,  and  company,  all  at  a  time."  The 
next  week  his  indolence  would  conquer  him  and  he  would 
perforce  confess,  "  I  owe  all  the  world  at  this  time,  either 
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letters,  visits,  or  money."     He  was  ever  readier  to  receive 
guests  than  to  be  the  guest  even  of  his  intimates. 

During  his  "  abundant  leisure "  he  would  sit  in  his 
gloomy  room  with  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Graves  and  a  few 
good  pictures  looking  down  upon  him  from  the  dingy 
walls,  reading  "  Chrysal,"  then  a  new  book,  with  keen 
interest,  or  turning  some  such  song  as  this :  — 

The  lovely  Delia  smiles  again  ! 

The  killing  frown  has  left  her  brow : 
Can  she  forgive  my  jealous  pain, 

And  give  me  back  my  angry  vow  ? 

Love  is  an  April's  doubtful  day: 

Awhile  we  see  the  tempest  low'r ; 
Anon  the  radiant  heav'n  survey, 

And  quite  forget  the  flitting  show'r. 

The  flow'rs  that  hung  their  languid  head, 
Are  burnish'd  by  the  transient  rains; 

The  vines  their  wonted  tendrils  spread, 
And  double  verdure  gilds  the  plains. 

The  sprightly  birds,  that  droop'd  no  less 
Beneath  the  pow'r  of  rain  and  wind, 

In  every  raptur'd  note    express 

The  joy  I  feel — when  thou  art  kind. 

Musician  as  our  poet  undoubtedly  was,  Horace  Walpole 
seems  to  be  right  when  he  charges  him  with  having  made 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  write  a  perfect  song.  All 
of  Shenstone's  efforts  in  this  kind  resemble  the  one  just 
quoted.  With  some  natural  lines  many  artificial  ideas 
and  classical  allusions  are  blended.  I  need  only  note, 
that  a  "  double  verdure,"  which  "  gilds  the  plains  "  would 
indeed  be  a  lusus  naturce  both  rare  and  curious. 

So  early  as  1747  he  writes,  "  I  have  an  alcove,  six 
elegies,  a  seat,  two  epitaphs  (one  upon  myself),  three 
ballads,  four  songs,  and  a  serpentine  river."  These 
"  Elegies"  he  increased  to  twenty-four,  which  he  polished 
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until  he  left  no  unmusical  line  in  them.  Like  his  songs 
they  shew  here  and  there  some  true  appreciation  of  nature, 
which  is  marred  by  a  certain  insipid  artificiality.  He  is 
fond  of  sounding  phrases,  such  as  "  rural  shepherds," 
"  pensile  groves,"  "Persian  luxe,"  "the  Paestan  rose," 
"the  strepent  horn,"  "amusive  talks,"  "to  decorate  repose" 
and  "the  pine's  nectareous  juice,"  which  last  if  applied  to 
his  own  pines,  would  be  something  of  a  euphemism  for 
pitch.  I  add  a  few  stanzas  culled  from  these  smooth  and 
melodious  poems,  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  their  calibre ;  since  crimine  ab  uno  disce  omnes.  Here 
is  a  pretty  picture  of  the  sea  :  — 

So  smiles  the  surface  of  the  treacherous  main. 

As  o'er  its  waves  the  peaceful  halcyons  plav ; 
When  soon   rude  winds  their  wonted  rule  regain, 

And  sky  and  ocean  mingle  in  the  fray. 

In  writing  of  the  death  of  Pope  he  shews  his  love  for  the 
simpler  objects  of  nature's  botanic  garden:  — 

Where  is  the  dappled  pink,  the  sprightly  rose  ? 

The  cowslip's  golden  cup  no  more  I  see  : 
Dark  and  discolour'd  ev'ry  flow'r  that  blows, 

To  form  a  garland,  Elegy !  for  thee. 

Again  we  find  a  host  of  stanzas  such  as — 

Down  yonder  brook  my  crystal  bev'rage  flows; 

My  grateful  sheep  their  annual  fleeces  bring; 
Fair  in  my  garden  buds  the  damask  rose, 

And,  from  my  grove,  I  hear  the  throstle  sing. 

In  such  sugared  speeches  his  "  Elegies  "  abound ;  they 
were  not  printed  till  after  his  death.  In  them,  as  has 
been  said,  we  can  catch  glimpses  of  a  true  love  of  nature 
struggling  with  his  fondness  for  his  favourite  classical 
models.  Now  and  then  a  dainty  thought  is  delicately 
expressed  in  musical  words.  But  considered  as  a  whole, 
his  "  Elegies  "  are  hardly  strong  enough  to  endure  the 
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stress  of  time.  He  must  have  spent  much  labour  in 
working  up  his  already  over-wrought  lines.  But  taken 
all  together  they  have  not  the  ring  of  that  single  stanza 
from  his  "  Schoolmistress,"  which  gave  Gray  a  hint  which 
he  was  not  slow  to  improve  in  his  own  inimitable  fashion  : 

Yet  nurs'd  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  appear  ! 

Ev'n  now  sagacious   foresight  points  to  show 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 

And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 

Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so, 

As  Milton,  Shakespeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall  die ! 

Tho'  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low, 

Nor  weeting  how  the  muse  should  soar  on  high, 

Wi  she-til,   poor  starv'ling  elf  !  his  paper  kite  may  fly. 

Sometimes  he  would  try  his  hand  at  an  exalted  "  Ode  " 
to  one  or  other  of  his  possible  patrons,  if  haply  he  could 
win  the  much-desired  pension.  His  "  Odes  "  are  no  more 
successful  than  his  "  Elegies,"  with  the  doubtful  excep- 
tion of  that  to  "  Indolence,"  which  was  written  from  his 
heart  and  which  ends  thus  :  — 

Ye  busy  race;  ye  factious  train, 

That  haunt  ambition's  guilty  shrine ; 

No  more  perplex  the  world  in  vain, 
But  offer  here  your  vows  with  mine. 

And  thou,  puissant  queen  !  be  kind : 
If  e'er  I  shared  thy  balmy  power; 

If  e'er  I  swayed  my  active  mind, 
To  weave  for  thee  the  rural  bow'r ; 

Dissolve  in  sleep  each  anxious  care ; 

Each  unavailing  sigh  remove; 
And  only  let  me  wake  to  share 

The  sweets  of  friendship  and  of  love. 

In  restless  days  like  ours  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  drowsy  philosophy  of  life,  though  oddly  enough 
Shenstone  was  tortured  by  a  lofty  ambition,  which  he  was 
too  indolent  to  pursue.  His  uncertain  health  may  have 
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contributed  to  this  inert  temper  of  mind,  to  which  his 
unwieldly  habit  of  body  no  doubt  ministered.  Of  his 
ballads  save  the  "  Pastoral  Ballad,"  only  one  is  compara- 
tively well  known,  that  to  "  Jemmy  Dawson,"  wherein  his 
usually  keen  sense  of  fitness  deserted  him  at  least  once. 
There  must  always  be  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of 
a  fair  maiden,  even  under  the  painful  circumstances  of 
the  poem,  addressing  her  lover  thus,  "  0  Dawson  !  monarch 
of  my  heart !  " 

Of  his  "  Levities,"  which  occupied  his  occasional 
industry,  I  need  only  remark  that  though  light  enough, 
their  humour  is  for  the  most  part  defective  and  unworthy 
of  reanimation.  Of  them  a  single  stanza  has  survived  to 
our  time :  the  lines  "  Written  in  an  Inn  at  Henley " 
possess  the  great  virtue  of  having  given  one  standard 
quotation  to  our  literature,  while  they  have  sufficient 
power  to  merit  a  place  here :  — 

To  thee,  fair  freedom !  I  retire 

From  flattery,  cards,  and  dice,  and  din  ; 

Nor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  high'r 
Than  the  low  cot,  or  humble  inn. 

'Tis  here  with  boundless  pow'r  I  reign  ; 

And  every  health  which  I  begin, 
Converts  dull  port  to  bright  champagne ; 

Such  freedom  crowns  it  at  an  inn. 

I  fly  from  pomp,  I  fly  from  plate ! 

I  fly  from  falsehood's  specious  grin  ! 
Freedom  I  love,  and  form  I  hate, 

And  chuse  my  lodgings  at  an  inn. 

Here,  waiter  !  take  my  sordid  ore, 

Which  lacqueys  else  might  hope  to  win  ; 

It  buys,  what  courts  have  not  in  store; 
It  buys  me  freedom  at  an  inn. 

Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome,  at  an  inn. 
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There  is  a  tone  of  pathos  no  less  than  of  scorn  for  worldly 
pomp  in  these  artless  lines,  which  appeals  to  the  thought- 
ful reader.  It  may  be  noted  that  they  were  written 
before  our  luxurious  days,  when  the  insane  practice  of 
dressing  for  dinner  makes  the  sojourn  at  an  inn  far  less 
pleasant,  less  unconventionally  comfortable  than  once  it 
was.  So  much  for  Shenstone's  "  Levities  "  :  nor  need  any 
citation  be  made  from  his  "  Moralities,"  which  though 
rhythmical  are  prosaic  and  do  small  justice  to  the  really 
bright  spirit,  which  upon  occasion  peeped  forth  from  the 
melancholy  mask  of  the  lonely  poet. 

Solitary  as  he  often  was,  he  did  not  spend  all  of  his 
days  alone  at  the  Leasowes,  poring  over  works  like 
"  Kasselas,"  then  first  published,  of  which  he  pointedly 
remarks,  "  Rasselas  "  has  a  few  refined  sentiments  thinly 

scattered,  but  is  upon  the  whole  below  Mr.  J ."     In 

1758  there  was  a  "  Music  Feast "  at  Worcester,  whither 
he  found  his  way,  where  he  heard  with  deep  delight  "The 
Messiah,"  then  a  comparatively  new  piece.  With  his 
wonted  keen  appreciation  of  music  he  wrote  :  "  I  presume, 
nothing  in  the  way  of  harmony  can  possibly  go  further 
than  the  Oratorio  of  '  The  Messiah/  It  seems  the  com- 
poser's best  composition."  Posterity  has  largely  assented 
to  Shenstone's  judgment  on  Handel's  noble  work,  though 
Wagner  and  Strauss  have  since  arisen  to  introduce  new 
methods  and  new  discords  into  the  art  of  music.  Here  it 
may  be  noted  that  in  1754  Dodsley  tried  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  him  for  the  setting  to  music  by  Dr.  Arne  of 
his  "  Pastoral  Ballad,"  which  would  also  have  appeared 
in  this  form  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
"  Collection."  But  Shenstone's  dilatoriness  and  Arne's 
terms  prevented  the  completion  of  this  interesting  project. 
Sometimes  our  poet  found  himself  seated  in  the  chimney- 
nook  of  the  parsonages  of  Mr.  Jago  or  Mr.  Graves,  where, 
we  may  be  sure,  he  received  a  warm  welcome.  The  poets 
would  compare  notes  and  criticise  each  other's  lines 
without  rancour  and  to  their  possible  amendment,  which 
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rendered  so  many  of  them  fit  for  publication  by  Dodsley. 

Hater  of  cards  and  lover  of  good  conversation  as  he  was, 
though  often  silent,  when  the  subject  interested  him  he 
could  offer  wise  remarks  and  witty  utterances.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  has  preserved  many  of  such  sayings 
in  his  "  Essays,"  most  of  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
brilliant  "Table  talk."  Bearing  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  Cowley,  they  are  only  inferior  in  their  own  kind 
to  his.  Naturally  truisms  are  found  in  them :  but 
truisms  abound  in  all  literature  and  have  at  least  this 
advantage,  they  are  true.  They  are  rightly  called  "Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners,"  since  they  are  crowded  with  wise 
sayings  and  pungent  criticisms  of  both.  The  sentences 
usually  follow  one  another  without  any  directly  consecu- 
tive plan.  We  find  two  thoughts  like  these  in  one  small 
paragraph.  "  Humour  and  Vanbrugh  against  wit  and 
Congreve.  "  The  vacant  skull  of  a  pedant  generally 
furnishes  out  a  throne  and  temple  for  vanity."  So  in  his 
remarks  "  On  Religion"  he  has  this  keen  saying  : — "  It  is 
not  now,  'We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,'  but  'we  have 
seen  the  star  on  his  breast,  and  are  come  to  worship  him.'  " 

Amongst  these  "  Essays  "  are  many  examples  of  clear 
and  nervous  writing,  which  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  commonly  win.  One  in  imitation  of  Cambray  gives 
a  charming  picture  of  "A  Hermit."  One  tells  of  "  An 
Adventure"  with  striking  vigour :  one  scatters  the  popular 
"  Belief  in  Ghosts  "  :  one  pours  contempt  upon  "  Cards." 
One  sets  forth  some  "  Unconnected  Thoughts  on  Landskip 
Gardening,"  which  will  be  found  of  much  use  to  those 
who  would  pursue  this  interesting  art.  One  gives  direc- 
tions for  a  prudent  study  of  "  Books  and  Writers  "  :  one 
reveals  the  inner  man  in  what  he  calls  "  Egotisms."  As 
I  have  said  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  set  down  in 
crisp  and  pungent  sentences  may  well  have  been  uttered 
in  the  choice  companionship  of  his  intimates.  They  are 
lively  and  vigorous,  bearing  many  marks  of  the  freedom 
of  conversation.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  source, 
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they  sparkle  with  epigram,  wit,  wisdom  and  humour, 
while  they  present  a  most  favourable  view  of  their  author's 
reading  and  character.  We  do  not  know  when  he  wrote 
them,  since  he  never  mentions  them  in  his  "  Familiar 
Letters,"  upon  which  and  upon  his  verse  he  set  a  far 
higher  and  less  merited  value. 

As  he  sank  into  middle  age  his  melancholy  and  discon- 
tent deepened  upon  him.  To  add  to  his  discomfort  he 
had  a  long  lawsuit,  which  cost  him  both  patience  and 
money,  but  which  was  finally  settled  more  to  his  advan- 
tage than  he  had  hoped.  Twice  at  least  he  found  his  way 
to  Birmingham  to  see  Baskerville's  famous  press,  which 
produced  books  by  no  means  surpassed  in  typography 
to-day.  Another  time  Thomas  Percy,  who  had  his  much- 
doctored  manuscript  in  his  possession,  was  advised  to 
consult  our  poet.  Doubtless  Shenstone  gave  him  good 
advice,  which  remained  unacknowledged,  in  preparing 
for  the  press  his  noted  "  Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry." 
Then  after  a  long  silence  he  would  turn  to  write  warmly 
affectionate  letters  to  his  intimates.  Again  he  would  be 
troubled  by  his  frequent  visitor  Robert  Dodsley,  who 
would  fail  to  keep  a  long-made  appointment.  During 
the  bright  summer  days  an  increasing  crowd  of  sightseers 
thronged  his  house  and  grounds.  But  through  the  slow 
gloom  of  winter  he  was  usually  out  of  spirits  and  longing 
for  congenial  companionship.  Towards  the  premature 
close  of  his  life  Robert  Dodsley,  then  having  given  up  his 
business  to  his  brother  James,  was  engaged  with  him  in 
preparing  for  publication  by  subscription  his  poems, 
while  he  himself  was  waiting  with  comparative  security 
for  a  pension.  By  the  irony  of  fate  the  grip  of  death 
fastened  upon  him  before  either  of  these  happy  events 
could  fall  to  his  lot. 

On  February  llth,  1763,  he  died  of  some  kind  of  fever, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  his  poems  printed  in  the  six-volume 
edition  of  Dodsley's  "  Collection  "  (1758),  nearly  half  of 
the  fifth  volume  of  which  is  filled  with  them.  In  1764 
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the  first  edition  of  his  "  Works  "  came  out  in  two  volumes, 
and  in  the  same  year  Robert  Dodsley  died.  Many 
editions  were  published  by  James  Dodsley  during  the 
years  from  1764  to  1769,  to  which  a  third  volume  was 
added  containing  his  "  Familiar  Letters."  His  produc- 
tions in  this  kind  to  Lady  Luxborough  and  to  Dodsley 
himself  are  not  included  in  this  collection.  The  former 
are  said  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat  flatulent  nature,  as 
perhaps  best  fitted  the  taste  of  the  noble  lady  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Many  of  the  latter  are  printed  in 
the  recent  life  of  the  worthy  bookseller  by  Ralph  Straus, 
and  form  an  interesting  record  of  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  author  and  his  publisher,  though  each  may 
have  had  good  reason  sometimes  to  complain  of  the  other. 
So  passed  away  the  gentle  spirit  of  William  Shenstone 
with  his  mortal  ambitions  unfulfilled.  His  life  was 
darkened  by  sorrows  and  embarrassments  caused  by  his 
not  always  considerate  expenditure  upon  his  estate.  He 
was  a  man  of  many  gifts.  An  artist  of  some  compass  and 
a  true  lover  of  music,  an  essayist  of  much  power  and 
penetrating  perception,  a  poet  who  could  rise  upon 
occasion  to  a  more  than  commonplace  height  and  a  pioneer 
in  landscape  gardening,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman  and  literary  man.  But  his  disposition  was  so 
lovable  as  to  attach  to  him  many  friends,  while  it  gained 
him  the  close  and  precious  intimacy  of  several  men  of 
fine  culture  and  high  character.  Indolent  he  was  beyond 
a  doubt,  but  in  spite  of  his  own  confession  he  can  hardly 
be  called  idle.  We  can  imagine  him  now  lolling  in  the 
sun  meditating  an  Ode  or  Song,  now  taking  the  pen  with 
reluctant  hand  to  write  down  the  result  of  his  meditations, 
or  to  polish  his  superfine  lines.  We  can  picture  him 
superintending  the  improvements  of  his  "  Farm "  and 
using  his  keen  eye  for  the  picturesque  to  guide  his  work- 
people. We  can  see  him  as  the  kindly  host  entertaining 
his  friends,  or  proudly  displaying  his  grounds  to  idle 
admirers.  We  can  feel  the  craving  of  his  heart  for  the 
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bodily  companionship  of  kindred  writers  and  thinkers. 
We  can  see  him  correcting  the  verses  of  his  friends  and 
improving  Dodsley's  prose  "  Fables,"  doubtless  to  the 
unsmotherable  discontent  of  that  genial  publisher.  He 
had  his  own  harmless  vanity,  as  he  himself  well  knew  and 
frankly  confessed.  But  neither  he  nor  it  injured  a  living 
man,  while  it  served  to  minister  pleasantly  to  his  occa- 
sional seasons  of  contentment.  His  was  a  pathetic  fate  to 
pass  away,  j.ust  as  brighter  days  were  dawning  upon  him. 

The  Leasowes  in  its  present  state  is  a  fitting  type  of  its 
owner's  unfulfilled  ambitions.  We  can  still  trace  some- 
thing of  the  neatness  of  the  arrangement  of  his  little 
estate,  of  the  former  excellence  of  its  plan.  We  can  still 
sit  upon  some  of  the  seats,  on  which  he  himself  sat  with 
many  of  his  guests.  But  the  glory  of  trim  orderliness 
has  departed,  though  the  grounds  are  beautiful  in  decay. 
So  he  aspired  to  shake  Parnassus  as  a  great  poet,  while 
only  his  "  Pastoral  Ballad,"  his  "  Schoolmistress,"  with 
one  stanza  from  one  short  poem  are  left  in  the  mind  of 
the  cultured  reader.  He  longed  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
greater  world :  but  death  met  him  in  the  way  leaving  his 
longing  unfulfilled.  His  memory  remains  fragrant  as  a 
true  friend,  as  a  man  of  various  parts  with  some  distinc- 
tion in  each,  as  the  father  of  landscape  gardening  in  our 
land.  May  the  earth  lie  lightly  upon  the  dust  of  William 
Shenstone  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Hales  Owen.  A 
kindlier  heart  never  beat  above  it,  a  gentler  mortal  never 
rested  beneath  it.  May  this  slight  memorial  win  a 
welcome  from  his  loving  spirit,  now  that  he  has  gone 

To  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace. 


SOME   ASPECTS    OF    LEIGH   HUNT. 

By  JOHN  MORTIMEK. 


T  HAVE  been  reading  "  The  Autobiography  of  Leigh 
•••  Hunt,"  in  an  edition  published  sixty  years  ago,  and 
which  has  had  a  place  on  my  shelves  for  a  great  part  of 
that  period.  I  am  afraid  I  must  reckon  it  among  my 
neglected  books,  so  seldom  have  I  traversed  the  full  length 
of  the  narrative.  And  yet,  as  autobiographies  go,  this 
one  has  special  claims  upon  the  booklover's  attention,  if 
only  on  the  recommendation  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  wha 
declared  it  to  be  by  far  the  best  of  its  kind  which  he 
remembered  to  have  read  in  the  English  language,  "  a 
pious,  ingenious,  and  altogether  admirable  work,"  he  says,. 
and  one  which  aroused  in  him  a  deep  spirit  of  devotion. 
One  effect  upon  myself  has  been  to  induce  a  re-considera- 
tion of  Leigh  Hunt,  to  the  gathering  together  of  some- 
scattered  impressions  regarding  him  and  his  work,  and,  in 
the  doing  of  this,  to  find  some  measure  of  literary  recrea- 
tion. In  submitting  the  result,  however  imperfect,  to  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  some  time  ago,  I 
brought  it  before  an  audience  necessarily  sympathetic  with 
the  subject,  and  also  to  one  with  a  special  interest  in  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  Club  once  counted  among  its  membersr 
one,  now  alas !  departed,  who  was  on  terms  of  personal 
friendship  with  Leigh  Hunt,  and  one  of  his  most  devoted 
and  enthusiastic  disciples.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Ireland,  who,  as  occasion  served,  loved  to 
talk  there  of  his  favourite  author,  as  he  likewise  did  of 
those  other  essayists  after  his  own  heart,  Hazlitt  and 
Charles  Lamb.  To  these,  as  to  a  triad,  he  brought  his  best 
literary  affections,  and  a  disposition  of  mind  that  was 
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almost  worshipful.  I  am  tempted  to  dwell  on  this  connec- 
tion between  our  departed  friend  and  Leigh  Hunt  because 
there  seemed  to  be  an  affinity  between  them,  so  that  one 
came  to  think  of  them  in  company.  There  was  in  both 
the  same  gentleness  of  nature  and  sweetness  of  disposition. 
Of  Alexander  Ireland,  as  of  Leigh  Hunt,  it  could  be  said 
that  he  had  a  pool  of  honey  about  his  heart.  They  were 
both  journalists,  displaying  the  same  liberal  views  in 
politics,  and  as  Leigh  Hunt's  name  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  London  Examiner,  so  is  that  of 
Alexander  Ireland  with  its  contemporary  the  Manchester 
Examiner,  which  we  find  referred  to  in  correspondence 
between  them  as  the  godchild  of  the  former.  A  reference 
to  the  local  journal,  during  the  latter  part  of  Hunt's  life, 
would  show  how  much  our  friend  did  to  increase  the 
Essayist's  fame,  becoming  an  essayist  himself  in  that 
labour  of  love.  Moreover  when  pecuniary  assistance  for 
Hunt  was  desirable,  and  a  dramatic  performance,  with  that 
object  in  view,  was  brought  about  in  the  Manchester  Theatre 
Royal  by  Charles  Dickens  and  his  distinguished  company 
of  amateurs,  our  friend  worked  with  a  will  to  ensure  its 
success,  as  he  also  did  when  Hunt's  "Legend  of  Florence" 
was  produced  in  the  same  place.  Ten  years  after  Hunt's 
death  Mr.  Ireland  compiled  a  chronological  list  of  his 
writings  together  with  those  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  volume  containing  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pages,  and  was  privately  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
compiler  and  his  friends,  the  issue  being  limited  to  two 
hundred  copies.  Hunt's  share  of  the  book  is  by  far  the 
greatest,  and  a  perfect  mine  of  wealth  in  the  way  of 
information  and  comment,  the  most  loving  and  assiduous 
care  having  been  used  in  gathering  up  and  treasuring 
there  whatever  contributed  to  his  praise  and  fame.  Yery 
fortunate  were  those  who  found  themselves  possessors  of 
this  monumental  tribute  of  personal  regard.  Of  the 
compiler's  own  copy,  a  precious  volume,  with  copious 
marginal  notes  in  his  own  handwriting,  brought  down  to 
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the  latest  date,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  enshrined  among 
the  materials  from  which  it  was  constructed,  the  works  of 
the  three  essayists,  in  various  editions,  gathered  together 
after  Mr.  Ireland's  death,  from  his  own  library,  and 
presented  by  Thomas  Head  Wilkinson  to  Manchester's 
Free  Reference  Library,  where  the  collection  may  be  seen 
bearing  the  appearance  of  something  sacredly  set  apart, 
and  confronting  you  as  you  pass  into  the  entrance  hall  of 
that  storehouse  of  learning  in  King  Street. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  a  voluminous  writer,  his  output  being 
about  fifty  volumes,  accordng  to  the  counting  of  Mr. 
Ireland,  and  he  presents  himself  to  us  in  many  aspects, 
as  journalist,  essayist,  poet,  and  dramatist,  but  only  in  the 
very  lightest  way  can  I  deal  with  some  of  these,  and  it  is 
to  the  personal  aspect  that  I  am  inclined  to  turn  first,  that 
which  is  obtained  from  the  '  'Autobiography,"  the 
"  Correspondence,"  and  some  extraneous  sources.  Among 
authors  he  is  one  who  touches  the  imagination;  in  his 
outward  graces  and  inward  peculiarities  there  is  some- 
thing which  savours  of  the  romantic.  In  the  way  of 
portraiture  his  eldest  son's  description  of  him  will  serve, 
and  from  that  we  learn  that  "  he  was  rather  tall,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  looked  slenderer  than  he  really 
was.  His  hair  was  black  and  shiny,  and  slightly  inclined 
to  wave,  his  head  was  high,  his  forehead  straight  and 
white;  his  eyes  black  and  sparkling,  his  general  com- 
plexion dark.  There  was  in  his  whole  carriage  and 
manner  an  extraordinary  degree  of  life."  This  vivacity 
he  displayed  both  in  his  conversation  and  through  the 
medium  of  his  pen.  In  arriving  at  the  estimate  of  him,  in 
matters  that  pertain  to  intellect  and  character,  the 
testimony  of  those  who  came  into  personal  relationship 
with  him  is  of  great  value,  and  in  this  respect  it  may  be 
said  that  those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most. 
Hazlitt,  a  man  not  easy  to  please,  and  whose  temper  was 
as  lacking  in  smoothness  as  his  hair,  says,  "  He  improves 
upon  acquaintance.  The  author  translates  admirably  into 
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the  man.  ...  to  be  admired  he  needs  but  to  be  seen ! 
but  perhaps  he  ought  to  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated  : 
no  one  ever  sought  his  society  who  did  not  come  away 
with  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  him ;  no  one  was  ever 
disappointed,  except  those  who  had  entertained  prejudices 
against  him."  Charles  Lamb,  writing  in  his  defence  to 
Southey,  says,  "  He  is  one  of  the  most  cordial-minded  men 
I  ever  knew,  and  matchless  as  a  fireside  companion,"  and 
Macaulay  prefaces  a  criticism  of  one  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
books  by  saying,  "  We  have  a  kindness  for  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt.  We  form  our  judgment  of  him,  indeed  only  from 
events  of  universal  notoriety,  from  his  own  work  and  from 
the  works  of  other  writers  who  have  generally  abused  him 
in  the  most  rancorous  manner.  But  unless  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  he  is  a  very  clever,  a  very  honest,  and  a  very 
good  natured  man.  We  can  clearly  discern  together  with 
many  merits,  many  faults  both  in  his  writings  and  his 
conduct.  But  we  really  think  that  there  is  hardly  .a  man 
living  whose  merits  are  so  grudgingly  allowed,  and  whose 
faults  have  been  so  cruelly  expiated."  But  it  is  from 
Carlyle,  who  was  his  neighbour  in  Chelsea  for  some  time, 
that  one  gets  the  most  remarkable  testimonial.  He  says, 
"  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  man  of  the  most  indisputably  superior 
worth,  a  man  of  genius  in  a  very  strict  sense  of  that  word, 
and  in  all  the  senses  which  it  bears  or  implies ;  of  brilliant 
varied  gifts;  of  graceful  fertility;  of  clearness,  loving- 
ness,  truthfulness;  of  child-like,  open  character,  also  of 
the  most  pure  and  even  exemplary  private  deportment;  a 
man  who  can  be  other  than  loved  only  by  those  who  have 
not  seen  him,  or  seen  him  from  a  distance  through  a  false 
medium."  It  is  pleasant  to  have  these  opinions  from  such 
sources,  and  brightens  the  prospect  for  a  wider  survey. 

It  is  from  the  "  Autobiography,"  and  by  virtue  of  a 
delightful  process  of  self-revelation,  which  never  trespasses 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  due  restraint,  and  displays  little 
of  that  egotism  which  we  are  told  was  one  of  our  author's 
weaknesses,  elsewhere  made  manifest,  that  one  gets  the 
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main  features  of  his  life.  He  tells  of  his  ancestors  and 
parentage,  and,  in  this  direction  one  is  made  aware  of  how- 
much  heredity  may  have  had  to  do  with  temperament. 
"  For  a  man,"  says  he,  "  is  but  his  parents,  or  some  other 
of  his  ancestors,  drawn  out,"  and  so  you  are  left  to 
conclude  that  for  many  of  his  peculiarities  there  have  been, 
previous  causes.  A  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  a  certain  happy- 
go-lucky  disposition  in  dealing  with  the  economics  of  life,, 
he  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  father,  and  from  his 
mother,  a  gentleness  and  sensitiveness  of  nature,  combined 
with  a  disposition  to  melancholy,  which  he  confesses  to  at 
times  as  underlying  his  mirth.  From  her  too  he  inherited 
an  ultra  conscientiousness,  and  a  horror  of  violence  in 
words  and  deeds.  As  he  tells  of  his  childhood  you  realize 
how  very  true  it  was,  in  his  case,  that  the  boy  was  father 
of  the  man.  Once  when  he  had  snatched  a  fearful  joy  in 
the  utterance  of  a  swear  word  his  remorse  was  great ! 
"  For  some  time  afterwards,"  he  says,  "  I  could  not  receive- 
a  bit  of  praise,  or  a  pat  of  encouragement  on  the  head, 
without  thinking  to  myself,  'Ah !  they  little  suspect  that 
I  am  the  boy  who  said  d — n  it.' ''  Nevermore,  however, 
did  he  fall  in  this  way,  and  though  he  had  in  his  writing 
to  record  the  strong  expletives  of  others,  he  can  say,  when 
nearing  the  end  of  his  life,  "An  oath  has  not  escaped  my 
lips  from  that  day  to  this." 

Charles  Lamb  had  left  Christ's  Hospital  a  little  time 
before  Leigh  Hunt  became  a  scholar  there,  and  both  have 
given  us  reminiscences,  each  in  his  own  manner  and  style, 
of  their  experiences  in  that  nursery  of  knowledge.  By  a 
coincidence  too,  as  Hunt  tells  us,  they  both  left  at  the 
same  age,  with  the  same  rank  of  Deputy  Grecian,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  they  both  stammered,  a  defect  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  further  progress,  inasmuch  as  a 
Grecian  was  expected  to  make  a  public  speech  on  leaving 
school,  and  afterwards  go  into  the  church.  Lamb 
confirms  this  in  his  own  humorous  way  in  telling  us  that 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which  had  certainly  kept 
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him  out  of  the  pulpit,  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  having 
prevented  him  taking  to  the  stage.  Lamb  stammered 
more  or  less  to  the  end  of  his  days,  but  Hunt  apparently 
overcame  the  defect.  They  both  became  essayists  and 
conversationalists,  and  if  in  comparing  the  results  one  has 
to  admit  a  freer-flowing  style  of  speech  and  writing  in 
Hunt,  the  stammer  of  Charles  Lamb,  which  not  only 
occurred  in  his  talk,  but  seems  at  times  to  have  infected 
his  pen,  was  capable  of  producing  a  more  piquant  charm. 
There  were  weaknesses  of  other  kinds  marking  Hunt's 
school  days  which  were  never  remedied.  He  got  a  good 
deal  of  classical  knowledge  but  he  never  learnt  the 
multiplication  table.  "  Nor  do  I  know  it,"  says  he,  "  to 
this  day  !  Shades  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Lord  Lyttleton  ! 
come  to  my  assistance  and  enable  me  to  bear  the  confes- 
sion ;  but  so  it  is.  The  fault  was  not  my  fault  at  the  time, 
but  I  ought  to  have  repaired  it  when  I  went  out  into  the 
world,  and  great  is  the  mischief  it  has  done  me."  But 
his  son  Thornton  Hunt  believed  that  he  could  not  have 
repaired  it,  and  that  "  it  was  no  affectation  when  he 
declared  himself  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  simplest 
question  of  arithmetic.  The  very  commonest  sum  was  a 

bewilderment  to   him It   was  a   born   incapacity, 

similar  to  that  of  people  who  cannot  distinguish  the  notes 
of  music,  or  the  colours  of  the  prism."  It  was  one  of  the 
jokes  against  him,  anent  this  incapacity  for  counting,  that 
in  a  drawer  filled  with  half-crowns  and  shillings,  he  could 
not  find  three  shillings  and  sixpence — the  fact  is  he  had 
no  business  capacity  whatever.  Again  and  again  we  find 
him  referring  with  shame  and  regret  to  his  ignorance  of 
money  matters.  For  instance,  he  says,  "  I  had  never 
attended,  not  only  to  the  business  part  of  the  Examiner, 
but  to  the  simplest  money  matters  that  stared  me  on  the 
face  of  it,  I  could  never  tell  anybody  who  asked  me  what 
was  the  price  of  the  stamp  !  Do  I  boast  of  this  ignorance  ? 
Alas  !  I  have  no  such  respect  for  the  pedantry  of  absurdity 
as  that.  I  blush  for  it;  and  I  only  record  it  out  of  a 
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sheer  painful  movement  of  conscience."  While  one  is 
dealing  with  this  weakness  of  Leigh  Hunt  it  may  be  said 
that  his  life  throughout  was  one  of  pecuniary  anxieties 
and  embarrassments.  It  is  a  sad  story,  bringing  out  into 
strong  relief,  by  the  depths  of  its  shadows,  the  otherwise 
sunny  brightness  of  his  nature.  A  mirth-loving  and  a 
mirth-inspiring  man  he  had  his  deep  fits  of  depression,  so 
that  we  find  him  saying  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  in 
that  Chelsea  period  when  he  was  a  neighbour  of  Carlyle, 

"  Often  while  I  am  entertaining  others  in  company  such  a 
flow  of  melancholy  thought  comes  over  me,  that  the  laughter, 
if  they  knew  it,  would  be  changed  to  tears.  I  never  hear 
a  knock  at  the  door,  except  one  or  two  which  I  know,  but 
I  think  somebody  is  coming  to  take  me  away  from  my 
family.  Last  Friday  I  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  having 
just  finished  a  most  agitating  morning,  when  I  was  called 
away  by  a  man  who  brought  an  execution  into  my  house 
for  forty  shillings.  It  is  under  circumstances  like  these 
that  I  always  write.  ...  If  you  ask  me  how  it  is  that 
I  bear  all  this,  I  answer  that  I  love  nature  and  books,  and 
think  well  of  the  capabilities  of  human  kind." 

And  again,  in  the  same  vein,  he  writes, 

"  So  I  hope,  oh!  how  valuable  is  hope!  "[and  this  is  at  a 
time  when,  to  use  his  own  words],  "such  is  the  agitation  of 
my  mind  that  I  cannot  do  anything  for  whole  mornings, 
but  pace  the  room,  or  go  restlessly  about  the  house,  doubt- 
ful whether  I  shall  have  bread  for  my  family  from  day  to 
day,  when  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  shillings  to  get  a  dinner 
or  tea  with,  constant  dunning  at  the  door,  withholdings 
of  the  family  linen  by  the  washerwoman,  the  sight  of  my 
children  in  rags  (except  the  one  that  I  must  send  out)  and 
twenty  other  mortifications  and  distresses  profound." 

It  is  from  his  letters,  it  must  be  remembered,  and 
not  from  his  "  Autobiography  "  that  we  get  behind  the 
scenes  in  this  way,  and  it  is  among  Carlyle's  letters  that  we 
get  other  glimpses  of  the  domestic  interior,  the  living  room 
with  its  half-dozen  ricketty  chairs,  its  dusty  table  and 
ragged  carpet,  littered  with  books,  papers,  egg-shells,  and 
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the  rest,  with  the  sickly  wife  there,  and  the  wild,  gipsy- 
looking  children.  To  Carlyle  with  his  love  of  order  it 
presents  itself  as  "a  poetical  tinkerdom."  Hunt's  room  is 
in  better  condition,  with  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  bookcase, 
and  a  writing  table,  and  with  Hunt  there  perfectly  at  his 
ease,  a  king  in  his  own  territory,  arrayed  in  something 
which  looks  like  a  painted  nightgown,  his  garb  when 
working,  and  prepared,  in  his  courteous  and  communicative 
way,  to  talk  philosophy,  and  the  assured  happiness  of 
mankind  in  prospect.  In  her  letters  Mrs.  Carlyle  also 
has  to  complain  how  she  is  called  upon  to  piece  out  the 
imperfections  of  that  ill-regulated  household,  and  is  the 
victim  of  endless  borrowings,  her  crockery,  silver  spoons, 
glasses,  and  even  a  brass  fender  being  requisitioned,  and 
not  easily  to  be  regained  by  that  thrifty  housewife.  There 
is  just  one  other  sketch  of  Hunt's  environment  which  may 
be  ventured  upon.  It  belongs  to  a  period  seven  years 
or  more  later,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  a  record  of  his  first  visit  to  Leigh  Hunt.  He  says, 

"He  was  then  at  Hammersmith  occupying  a  very 
plain  and  shabby  little  house,  in  a  contiguous  range  of 
others  like  it,  with  no  prospect  but  that  of  an  ugly  village 
street,  and  certainly  nothing  to  gratify  his  craving  for  a 
tasteful  environment,  inside  or  out.  A  slatternly  maid- 
servant opened  the  door  for  us,  and  he  himself  stood  in  the 
entry,  a  beautiful  and  venerable  old  man,  buttoned  to  the 
chin  in  a  black  dress  coat,  tall  and  slender,  with  a  coun- 
tenance quietly  alive  all  over,  and  the  gentlest  and  most 
naturally  courteous  manner.  He  ushered  us  into  his  little 
study,  or  parlor,  or  both, — a  very  forlorn  room,  with  poor 
paperhangings  and  carpet,  few  books,  no  pictures  that  I 
remember,  and  an  awful  lack  of  upholstery.  I  touch 
distinctly  upon  these  external  blemishes  and  the  nudity  of 
adornment,  not  that  they  would  be  worth  mentioning  in 
a  sketch  of  other  remarkable  persons,  but  because  Leigh 
Hunt  was  born  with  such  a  faculty  of  enjoying  all  beau- 
tiful things  that  it  seemed  as  if  Fortune  did  him  as  much 
wrong  in  not  supplying  them  as  in  withholding  a  sufficiency 
of  vital  breath  from  ordinary  men." 
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When,  in  the  "Autobiography,"  Hunt  touches,  as  he  occa- 
sionally does,  upon  his  pecuniary  troubles  it  is  always  with 
sorrow,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  those  who  helped  him. 
Among  these  was  Shelley,  who  he  says  was  a  prince  in  his 
generosity,  and  one  whose  last  sixpence  he  might  have 
shared.  To  extricate  Hunt  from  debt,  he  on  one  occasion 
made  him  a  present  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds,  but,  says 
the  recipient,  "  I  was  not  extricated,  for  I  had  not  yet 
learned  to  be  careful."  After  Shelley's  death  he  received, 
from  Mr.  Percy  Shelley,  an  annuity  of  £120,  but  this  we 
find  him  asking  for  in  advance.  Among  other  forms  of 
aid  he  was  twice  accorded  a  grant  from  the  Royal  Bounty 
Fund,  and  was  eventually  placed  on  the  Civil  List  for  a 
pension  of  £200  which  he  enjoyed  for  the  last  twelve  years 
of  his  life. 

But  now  let  me  pass,  and  not  unwillingly,  from  these 
aspects  of  Hunt  to  matter  more  attractive  as  we  find  it  in 
the  "Autobiography."  Therein  he  shows,  as  by  a  process 
of  evolution,  how  he  became  essayist  and  journalist  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  he  becomes  a 
theatrical  critic  he  has  much  to  tell  of  plays  and  players, 
and  of  the  latter  he  gives  us  delineations  of  character 
which,  if  they  lack  the  subtlety  and  insight  of  those  of 
Charles  Lamb,  have  something  in  them  of  his  peculiar 
charm.  It  was  a  time  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  of  self- 
confidence,  and  independence  of  judgment  in  criticism  to 
be  smiled  at  in  later  years.  "  Good  God !  "  he  exclaims, 
"  to  think  of  the  grand  opinion  I  had  of  myself  in  those 
days  and  what  little  reason  I  had  for  it !  " 

When  one  comes  to  the  founding  of  the  Examiner  it  is 
to  enter  upon  a  period  of  storm  and  stress  and  to  learn 
something  of  the  pains  and  penalties  in  store  for  a 
journalist  of  independent  mind.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose 
to  dwell  upon  these  but  there  are  some  things  incidental  to 
the  situation  of  interest  here.  Hunt's  retrospective  glance 
at  the  period  has  its  amusing  features.  His  new  office  of 
editor,  combined  with  his  previous  achievements  in 
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criticism,  it  seems  had  turned  his  head.  Recalling  his 
cock-sureness  in  all  things,  he  says,  "  I  wrote  though 
anonymously,  in  the  first  person,  as  if,  in  addition  to  my 
theatrical  pretensions,  I  had  suddenly  become  an  oracle 
in  politics;  the  words  philosophy,  poetry,  criticism,  and 
statesmanship,  nay,  even  ethics  and  theology,  all  took  a 
final  tone  on  my  lips  ...  it  was  all  done  out  of  a  spirit 
of  foppery  and  "  fine  writing  "...  I  blush  to  think  what 
a  simpleton  I  was,  and  how  much  of  the  consequences  I 
deserved."  One  effect  of  this  independent  spirit  in 
politics  was,  as  every  one  knows,  to  land  him  in  gaol  for  a 
libel  on  the  Prince  Regent.  Among  other  offensive  refer- 
ences he  had  described  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe  as  an 
Adonis  of  fifty.  It  was  an  event  that  might  have  served 
Thackeray's  purpose  when  he  came  to  deal  with  George 
the  Fourth  in  those  essays  on  the  monarchs  of  that  name. 
This  was  not  one  of  the  consequences  which  Hunt  could 
regard  as  among  the  deserving  ones,  but  he  faced  it 
bravely  and  to  prison  he  went  like  a  bird  to  a  cage.  Like 
Lovelace,  however,  he  could  sing, 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

Straightway,  with  characteristic  philosophy,  and  disregard 
for  money  cost,  he  proceeds  to  turn  his  prison-house  into 
a  fairy  bower.  He  says,  "  I  papered  it  with  a  trellis  of 
roses;  I  had  the  ceiling  coloured  with  clouds  and  sky; 
the  barred  windows  I  screened  with  Venetian  blinds,  and 
when  my  bookcases  were  set  up,  with  their  busts,  and 
flowers  and  a  pianoforte  made  their  appearance,  perhaps 
there  was  not  a  handsomer  room  on  that  side  the  water." 
Outside  too,  he  contrived  to  have  a  little  pleasaunce  com- 
prising a  grass  plot,  a  flower  garden,  and  trees.  To 
indulge  his  love  for  Italian  poetry  he  bought  a  work  in 
fifty-six  volumes,  called  the  "  Parnaso  Italiano,"  and  paid 
thirty  pounds  for  it,  though,  as  he  finds  afterwards,  he 
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could  have  obtained  it  for  a  third  of  the  money.  It  was 
"  a  lump  of  sunshine  "  on  his  shelves,  however,  and  that 
was  enough.  Here  he  was  free  to  have  his  family  about 
him  and  here  he  held  a  kind  of  literary  court  with  Lord 
Byron,  Tom  Moore,  Hazlitt,  and  Charles  Lamb  among  his 
courtiers.  This  imprisonment,  which  lasted  two  years,  is 
worthy  of  note  if  only  to  bring  into  evidence  the  good 
nature  of  the  victim  who,  in  the  retrospect  of  all  the 
circumstances,  says  of  the  libelled  Prince,  "  Could  I  meet 
him  in  some  odd  corner  of  the  Elysian  fields,  where 
charity  had  room  for  both  of  us,  I  should  first  apologize  to 
him  for  having  been  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  events 
for  attacking  a  fellow-creature,  and  then  expect  to  hear 
him  avow  as  hearty  a  regret  for  having  injured  myself, 
and  unjustly  treated  his  wife." 

Our  author's  good  nature  shines  out  conspicuously  when 
he  comes  to  talk  of  his  friends  among  whom  were  Shelley, 
Keats,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb  and  of  the  latter  two  we  find 
him  saying,  "  if  the  world  is  to  remain  always  as  it  is, 
give  me  to  all  eternity  new  talk  of  Coleridge,  and  new 
essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  They  will  reconcile  it  beyond 
all  others  and  that  is  much."  One  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing of  his  residence  in  Italy,  which  though  it  lasted  but 
three  years  occupies,  in  the  narrative,  one  hundred  pages, 
or  about  a  fourth  of  the  book,  but  this  may  not  be. 

If  a  reader  of  Leigh  Hunt's  essays  had  to  gain  his  know- 
ledge of  the  author  and  his  environment  from  that  source 
alone,  and  without  having  had  recourse  to  the  "Autobio- 
graphy" or  the  "Correspondence,"  one  can  imagine 
how  charming  the  impression  would  be.  He  would  find 
himself  in  touch  with  a  writer  who  had  formed  his  style 
upon  the  models  of  Steele,  Addison,  and  Goldsmith,  as  he 
avowedly  did,  because,  as  he  said,  this  gave  him  ease  of 
expression,  when  he  found  a  subject  which  pleased  him. 
And  combined  with  this  ease  and  grace  there  would  be 
apparent  that  desirable  quality  limpidity,  by  which  as  in 
a  smooth  transparency  of  the  current,  the  "  thoughts  lie 
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clear  as  pebbles  in  a  brook."  Hazlitt  said  of  him  that  he 
had  inherited  more  of  the  spirit  of  Steele  than  any  other 
man  since  his  time.  Moreover,  like  Thackeray,  he  seems 
to  have  preferred  honest  Dick  Steele,  with  all  his  faults, 
to  Joseph  Addison  with  all  his  essays.  On  the  more 
serious  side,  also,  do  they  seem  as  authors  to  come  together, 
inasmuch  as  Steele  wrote  "  The  Christian  Hero,"  and  Hunt 
"  The  Religion  of  the  Heart."  As  an  essayist  he  takes 
upon  himself  to  be  your  companion,  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend.  He  has  much  to  say  to  you,  even  voluminously, 
about  Nature  and  Books ;  these  are  two  great  departments 
in  which  his  mind  finds  exercise,  and  there  is  also  a 
philosophy  of  life  to  be  considered.  For  all  these  purposes 
he  is  well  equipped.  His  extensive,  if  not  exhaustive, 
knowledge  of  English  literature,  especially  on  the  poetical 
side,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with 
that  of  Italy  are  as  much  in  evidence  as  the  beauty  of  his 
style.  Then  as  to  the  choice  and  range  of  his  subject 
matter,  that  seems  practically  illimitable,  in  its  possibili- 
ties, and  he  touches  nothing  which  he  does  not  adorn.  He 
tells  you  that  he  is  interested  in  things  great  and  small, 
"  in  a  print,  in  a  plaster  cast,  in  a  hand-organ,  in  the  stars, 
in  the  sun  ...  in  the  flower  on  his  table,  in  the  fly  on  his 
paper,"  as  he  writes.  In  illustration  of  this  we  find  him, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  pausing  to  say  to  his  friend,  in 
parenthesis ;  "  There  is  a  little  spider  drinking  at  the  top 
of  this  page,  a  drop  of  water  which  has  fallen  from  some 
flowers  which  I  have  been  taking  out  of  a  glass.  It  was 
bigger  than  himself.  He  has  half -swallowed  it  and  is 
now  walking  off  to  my  blotting  paper  evidently  refreshed," 
and,  in  closing  his  epistle  he  reports  further  that  the 
spider  has  got  under  the  shade  of  a  curl-up  of  the  blotting 
paper,  and  there  seems  gone  to  sleep  after  his  flowery 
potations."  By  virtue  of  this  power  of  observation  he 
calls  himself  a  "  Seer,"  whose  purpose  it  is  to  refresh  the 
"  Common  Places "  of  life,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  he 
discourses  to  you  on  your  everyday  experiences,  on  things 
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familiar  to  you  through  wide  ranges,  and  among  the 
subjects  of  his  essays  you  have  these,  "A  Word  on  Early 
Rising,"  "A  Flower  for  your  Window,"  "Put  up  a  Picture 
in  your  Room,"  "  Breakfast  in  Summer,"  "  The  Cat  by 
the  Fire,"  "  On  Washerwomen,"  "A  Day  by  the  Fire," 
"  A  Rainy  Day,"  "  A  Dusty  Day,"  "  The  East  Wind," 
"A  Pinch  of  Snuff,"  "  Of  Sticks,"  "A  Chapter  on  Hats," 
"  On  a  Pebble,"  "  Windows,"  and  so  on  in  a  progression 
which  includes  topics  of  a  more  abstruse  kind.  In  treat- 
ing of  these  things  his  avowed  object  is  to  give  you 
pleasure,  innocent  kindly  pleasure,  and  to  combine  with  it 
something  instructive  and  elevating.  To  this  end  like  a 
bee,  and  with  the  same  lightness  of  wing,  he  goes  about 
sipping  honey  from  various  sources,  and  the  cells  in  which 
he  stores  it  are  his  essays.  One  collection  of  these  he 
describes  as  "A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla,"  perhaps 
to  have  used  the  term  "  Hive  "  would  have  suited  better. 
In  addition  to  sweetening  your  life  in  this  way  he  desires 
to  open  your  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  help  you 
to  enjoy  it,  and  in  this  aspect  he  gives  you  the  impression 
of  a  gay,  light-hearted  optimist.  It  is  of  his  mission  to 
promote  cheerfulness,  and  happiness  all  round.  He  says, 
"  We  would  make  adversity  hopeful,  prosperity  sympa- 
thetic, all  kinder,  richer  and  happier."  In  his  philosophy 
he  is  an  Epicurean  to  the  extent  of  a  desire  that  pleasure 
should  triumph  over  pain.  He  believes  that  there  is  "  a 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  and  that  to  evils  which 
have  happened  to  him  in  his  life  he  owes  some  of  his 
greatest  blessings.  In  these  efforts  to  please  and  instruct 
you  there  is  an  enthusiasm  which  is  youthful  in  its  fresh- 
ness. The  hopefulness,  vivacity,  and  open-eyed  wonder- 
ment of  the  boy  are  everywhere  manifest,  in  point  of  fact 
from  the  opening  to  the  closing  chapter  of  his  life  he  was 
a  boy.  Lamb  speaks  of  his  boyish  sportiveness,  and 
Hawthorne  who  saw  him  as  an  old  man  describes  this 
blending  of  youth  with  age,  in  aspect  and  conversation, 
as  one  of  the  "most  wonderfully  illusive  transformations" 
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he  had  ever  met  with.  In  his  opening  essay  in  "  The 
Seer,"  Hunt  says,  "  We  have  been  at  this  work  now  off 
and  on  (for  we  began  essay  writing  in  our  teens)  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  .  .  .  and  we  have  the  same  hope, 
the  same  love,  the  same  faith  in  the  beauty  and  goodness 
of  nature,  and  all  her  prospects  in  space  and  time;  we 
could  almost  add,  if  a  sprinkle  of  white  hairs  in  our  black 
would  allow  us,  the  same  youth." 

As  I  have  said  his  affections  were  divided  between 
Nature  and  Books.  Lamb  was  an  avowed  scorner  of  the 
fields,  but  to  Hunt  they  were  productive  of  delights 
unaffected  by  that  other  humourist.  He  says,  "A  common 
meadow  is  a  sorry  thing  to  a  ditcher  or  a  coxcomb,  but  by 
the  help  of  its  dues  from  imagination,  and  the  love  of 
nature  the  grass  brightens  for  us,  the  air  soothes  us,  we 
feel  as  we  did  in  daisied  hours  of  childhood.  Its  verdures, 
its  sheep,  its  hedge-row  elms — all  these  and  all  else  which 
sight,  and  sound  and  associations  can  give  it,  are  made  to 
furnish  a  treasure  of  pleasant  thoughts."  His  love  for 
nature  however  finds  expression  within  somewhat  narrower 
limits.  It  belongs  to  the  field  and  garden;  there  is  in  it 
nothing  that  relates  to  the  mountains  or  moorlands.  It 
is  for  the  most  part,  the  nature  round  London  and  it  was 
not  given  to  him  to  look  upon  that  with  the  eye  of  a 
Richard  Jefferies.  He  delights  in  it  in  an  indolently- 
contemplative  and  sensuous  way.  In  one  of  his  letters 
written  in  London,  on  a  hot  August  day,  he  says, 

"  Every  Saturday,  when  I  go  to  office  I  seem  to  walk  through 
valleys  of  burning  bricks,  the  streets  and  pavements  are  so 
intensely  hot,  but  there  is  a  perpetual  fanning  of  fresh 
air  in  the  fields,  and  you  may  imagine  I  am  often  there. 
Sometimes,  I  ramble  about  in  them,  sometimes  take  my 
meals,  sometimes  lie  down  and  rest.  The  other  day  I  had 
a  delicious  sleep  on  a  haycock.  These  green  fields  and  blue 
skies  throw  me  into  a  kind  of  placid  intoxication.  Are 
there  any  moments  more  delicious  than  the  one  in  which 
you  feel  yourself  going  to  slumber  with  the  sense  of  grass 
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about  you,  of  the  air  in  your  face,  and  the  great  arching 
sky  over  your  head  ?" 

When  he  had  come  back  to  them  from  Italy,  he  says, 

"  I  know  not  in  which  I  take  more  delight — the  actual  fields 
and  woods  of  my  native  country,  the  talk  of  such  things  in 
books,  or  the  belief  which  I  entertained  that  I  should  one 
day  be  joined  in  remembrance  with  those  who  talked  it. 
I  used  to  stroll  about  the  meadows  half  the  day,  with  a 
book  under  my  arm,  generally  a  "Parnaso"  or  a  Spenser, 
and  wonder  that  I  met  nobody  who  seemed  to  like  the  fields 
as  I  did.  The  jests  about  Londoners  and  Cockneys  did  not 
affect  me  in  the  least,  as  far  as  my  faith  was  concerned. 
They  might  as  well  have  said  that  Hampstead  was  not 
beautiful  or  Richmond  lovely;  or  that  Chaucer  and  Milton 
were  Cockneys  when  they  went  out  of  London  to  lie  on  the 
grass  and  look  at  the  daisies." 

Of  flowers  and  their  associations  with  the  poets  it  is 
inevitable  that  we  should  find  him  gossiping.  As  he  sits 
at  his  breakfast-table  with  an  essay  on  Spring  in  view, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  set  of  British  poets,  from  the  street 
he  hears  a  child's  voice  crying  "  Wallflowers,"  and  he  is 
instantly  prompted  to  go  and  buy  some.  It  is  character- 
istic. He  likes  to  have  flowers  about  him,  they  minister 
to  his  enjoyment  in  innocent  ways;  he  would  have  them 
on  his  breakfast-table  and  exhorts  you  to  do  likewise. 
"  Set  flowers  on  your  table,"  says  he,  "  a  whole  nosegay 
if  you  can  get  it,  or  but  two  or  three — or  a  single  flower, 
a  rose,  a  pink,  nay  a  daisy.  Bring  a  few  daisies  and 
buttercups  from  your  last  field  walk,  and  keep  them  alive 
in  a  little  water,  aye  preserve  but  a  bunch  of  clover  or  a 
handful  of  flowering  grass,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  as  well 
as  cheap  of  nature's  productions,  and  you  have  something 
on  your  table  that  reminds  you  of  the  beauties  of  God's 
creation,  and  gives  you  a  link  with  the  poets  and  sages 
that  have  done  it  most  honour."  And  so  on,  through 
pages,  he  can  write  thus  meandering  along  in  the  most 
delightfully-animated  way,  and  to  the  infection  of  his. 
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reader,  if  he  be  not  akin  to  the  scoffer  who  wickedly  said 
that  Leigh  Hunt's  love  for  flowers  was  so  great,  that,  going 
on  one  occasion  to  gather  from  the  grass  what  he  supposed 
was  a  buttercup  he  was  disappointed  in  finding  that  it  was 
only  a  guinea. 

That  he  loved  books,  with  a  wide  and  all-embracing  love, 
is  beyond  question.  He  has  said  more  in  praise  of  them 
than  any  other  man,  and  it  was  by  reason  of  this  that 
when  Mr.  Ireland,  came  to  compile  his  "  Book-Lover's 
Enchiridion,"  he  found  himself  compelled  to  allot  space 
to  Leigh  Hunt  out  of  all  proportion,  in  extent,  to  the  rest. 
"  My  Books,"  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his  choicest  essays, 
and  there  the  tale  of  his  love  is  told  with  all  the  fervour  of 
which  he  was  capable.  It  was  written  in  Italy,  and,  in  his 
description  of  his  study,  he  gives  you  a  glimpse,  as  through 
a  window  of  his  mind,  of  his  attitude  to  nature  and  books  in 
their  relative  proportions.  He  says,  "On  one  side  it  looks 
towards  a  garden  and  the  mountains;  on  another  to  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  what  signifies  this?  I  turn  my 
back  upon  the  sea ;  I  shut  up  even  one  of  the  side  windows 
looking  upon  the  mountains,  and  retain  no  prospect  but 
that  of  the  trees.  On  the  right  and  left  of  me  are  book- 
shelves ;  a  book-case  is  affectionately  open  in  front  of  me, 
and  thus,  kindly  enclosed  with  my  books  and  the  green 
leaves  I  write."  Books  are  a  necessity  of  life,  he  likes  to 
be  walled-in  with  them,  to  have  them  as  an  entrenchment 
about  him ;  they  are  a  defence  against  many  of  the  evils 
by  which  he  is  assailed.  The  very  contact  with  them,  by 
touch,  brings  exquisite  pleasure,  the  nearer  they  are 
the  dearer.  He  likes  to  lean  his  head  against  them,  and 
when  he  comes  to  die  he  could  wish  to  take  his  departure 
with  his  head  resting  upon  a  book.  After  passing  in 
review  a  long  array  of  authors  who  have  gained  his  affec- 
tions he  says,  beautifully,  "  How  pleasant  it  is  to  reflect 
that  all  these  lovers  of  books  have  themselves  become 
books;"  in  that  shape  does  he  desire  that  he  may  himself 
survive. 
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Of  Leigh  Hunt  as  poet  I  have  but  little  to  say,  which 
is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  in  any  sense  of  undervaluation. 
Among  poets,  though  not  ranking  with  the  greatest,  he  has 
a  distinct  and  honourable  place.  For  myself  I  cannot 
claim,  in  this  respect,  to  be  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  him,  and  am  quite  prepared  to  take  him  at  his  own 
estimate  as  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters.  He  says, 
regarding  some  criticisms  of  himself  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  him  :  — 

"It  is  hard  to  be  put  after  Southey  and  some  others.  I 
think  myself  as  much  superior  to  Southey  as  I  am  inferior 

to  Wordsworth At  the  same  time  I  am  very  sincere 

in  thinking  my  poetical  faculty  inferior  to  Wordsworth's — 
I  suspect  that  Keatsi  would  have  beaten  us  both.  He  beats 
me  entirely,  in  pure  abstract  poetry,  such  as  that  of  the 
old  poets." 

But  twenty-five  years  afterwards  we  find  he  has  changed 
his  opinion  of  Wordsworth.  To  his  friend  J.  F.  (presum- 
ably John  Forster)  he  says,  "  Wordsworth,  I  am  told  does 
not  care  for  music,  and  it  is  very  likely,  for  music  (to  judge 
from  his  verses)  does  not  seem  to  care  much  for  him.  I 
was  astonished,  the  other  day,  on  looking  in  his  works  for 
the  first  time  after  a  long  interval,  to  find  how  deficient 
he  was  in  'all  that  may  be  called  the  musical  side  of  a 
poet's  nature, — the'  genial,  the  animal-spirited,  or  bird- 
like — the  happily  accordant.  Indeed  he  does  not  appear 
to  me  now,  more  than  half  the  man  I  took  him  for,  when 
I  was  among  those  who  came  to  the  rescue  for  him,  and 
exaggerated  his  works  in  the  heat  of  '  re-action.' '  He 
goes  on  to  express  himself  almost  contemptuously  of  his 
former  idol,  and  of  his  disposition  to  depose  the  god  he 
had  helped  to  set  up,  and  put  Coleridge  in  his  stead.  Like 
many  other  poets  Leigh  Hunt  had  a  fairly  good  conceit  of 
himself,  and  in  one  instance  at  least,  thought  he  could  do 
better  than  Tennyson  with  the  same  subject,  that  of 
"  Lady  Godiva."  Hunt  inscribed  his  poem  to  his  friend 
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John  Hunter,  and,  in  forwarding  it,  claims  for  himself 
more  delicacy  of  treatment,  and  a  truer  conception  of  the 
spirit  of  the  theme  than  his  rival  displays.  Tennyson's 
mistake,  it  seems,  consists  in  his  having  substituted  the 
gross  letter  for  the  spirit,  and  thereby  "  parading  the 
naked  body." 

"And  as  one  mistake,"  says  Hunt,  "brings  another,  he  vio- 
lated even  the  most  obvious  probability  and  matter-of-fact, 
making  poor  Godiva  absolutely  come  naked  down  the  stairs 
of  her  own  house,  and  sneak  without  any  necessity  from 
pillar  to  post  in  consequence;  when  it  is  clear  that  she 
would  have  done  as  any  lady  would  do  in  like  circum- 
stances, or  as  she  does  when  she  goes  to  bathe — keep  herself 
wrapped  in  something  till  the  last  moment." 

All  the  same  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  care  for  Leigh 
Hunt's  poem,  with  its  rhymed  lines,  preferring  rather  that 
of  him  who  shaped  the  city's  ancient  legend  into  blank 
verse  as  he  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry. 

On  the  ground  of  delicacy  in  the  choice  and  treatment 
of  a  subject  Hunt  found  himself  taken  seriously  to  task 
when  he  wrote  "  The  Story  of  Rimini,"  and  among  those 
who  attacked  the  English  bard  the  Scottish  reviewers  were 
the  most  waspish.  Even  Lamb  thought  it  was  an  ill- 
judged  subject  for  a  poem.  Hunt  has  himself  been  guilty 
of  saying  some  severe  things  about  Dante's  "  Inferno," 
which  he  thinks  was  written  in  a  vindictive  spirit,  and  as 
for  the  author,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  he  "  was  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  and  most  childishly-mistaken  men 
that  ever  existed."  Nevertheless  in  the  "  Inferno  "  Hunt 
found  the  material  for  his  poem  in  which  he  lengthens  out, 
through  four  cantos,  the  concentrated  tragedy  of  Dante's 
brief  episode,  which  some  of  us  find  all-sufficient  in  its 
severe  simplicity.  It  is  in  the  setting  of  the  story  that 
one  finds  its  most  attractive  features,  especially  in  the 
third  canto,  where,  with  exquisite  beauty  of  description, 
Hunt  introduces  us  to  places  of  "  nestling  green  for  poets 
made."  It  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Byron,  but  that  poet 
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was  a  trifle  ungenerous  in  his  reception  of  it.     He  thought 
Hunt  was   a   poet  spoiled   by  circumstances.      He   says, 
"A  friend  of  mine  calls  '  Rimini,"  Nimini,  Pimini.   .   .. 
But  '  Rimini '  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.     There  never 
were  so  many  fine  things  spoiled  as  in  '  Rimini.' ' 

If  Hunt  had  written  nothing  but  "Abou  Ben  Adhem  " 
it  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  his  memory  green,  and  of 
all  his  sonnets  there  is  one  addressed  "  To  the  Nile " 
which  in  its  abiding  charm,  for  me  at  any  rate,  transcends 
the  rest :  — 

It  flows  through  old  hush'd  Egypt  and  its  sands, 

Like  some  great  mighty  thought  threading  a  dream, 

And  times  and  things,  as  in  that  vision,  seem 

Keeping  along  it  their  eternal  stands, — 

Caves,   pillars,  pyramids,   the  shepherd  bands 

That  roamed  through  the  young  world,  the  glory  extreme 
Of  high  Sesostris,  and  that  southern  beam, 

The  laughing  queen  that  caught  the  world's  great  hands. 

Then  comes  a  mightier  silence,  stern  and  strong, 
As  of  a  world  left  empty  of  its  throng, 

And  the  void  weighs  on  us,  and  then  we  wake 
And  hear  the  fruitful  stream  lapsing  along 
'Twixt  villages,  and  think  how  we  shall  take 

Our  own  calm  journey  on  for  human  sake. 

Hunt,  in  the  exercise  of  the  poetic  faculty,  indulged 
himself  largely  with  translations,  but  nothing  of  his  from 
Homer,  Theocritus,  or  Dante  sticks  in  one's  mind  like  his 
rendering,  in  "  The  Jovial  Priest's  Confession "  of  the 
witty  lines  of  that  lover  of  good  living,  Walter  Mapes, 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second, 
these  being  the  opening  ones  :  — 

I  devise  to  end  my  days — in  a  tavern  drinking; 

May  some  Christian  hold  for  me — the  glass  when  I  am 

shrinking ; 

That  the  Cherubim  may  say — when  they  see  me  sinking, 
God  be  merciful  to   a  soul — of  this  gentleman's  way  of 

thinking. 
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As  a  poet  I  like  best  to  think  of  Hunt  in  connection  with 
those  verses  inscribed  "  To  T.  L.  H.,  six  years  old,  during 
a  sickness,"  and  in  which  he  expresses  the  thoughts  which 
welled  up  from  the  deep  heart  of  him  as  he  sat  anxiously 
watching  at  the  bedside  of  his  eldest  boy.  These  are  some 
of  the  stanzas  :  — 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee, 

My  little,  patient  boy ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

Smooths  off  the  day's  annoy. 
I  sit  me  down,  and  think 

Of  all  thy  winning  ways; 

Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink, 

That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Thy  sidelong  pillowed  meekness, 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid, 
Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness, 

Of  fancied  faults  afraid ; 
The  little  trembling  hand 

That   wipes   thy  quiet   tears, 
These,  these  are  things  that  may  demand 

Dread  memories  for  years. 


To  say  "He  has  departed" — 

"His  voice" — "his   face" — is  gone; 
To  feel  impatient-hearted, 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on  ; 

Ah,  I  could  not  endure 

To  whisper  of  such  woe, 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  ensure 

That  it  will  not  be  so 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  words,  there 
is  tenderness  in  the  very  tones  of  them. 

In  addition  to  his  poetry  he  wrote  a  number  of  plays, 
only  two  of  which  found  their  way  to  the  stage,  "  Lover's 
Amazements,"  and  "  The  Legend  of  Florence."  Regard- 
ing the  latter  and  its  representation  in  Manchester,  there 
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is,  among  Hunt's  letters,  one  to  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland, 
relating  to  that  event,  in  which,  having  heard  from  his 
correspondent  that  on  the  opening  night  there  were  very 
few  persons  in  the  boxes,  he  makes  the  suggestion  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  inform  the  people  of  our  town 
that  the  play  had  been  performed  at  Windsor  Castle,  by 
command  of  the  Queen,  and  so  stimulate  them  to  a  more 
appreciative  interest  in  it. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  a  much  maligned  author,  and  by  many 
people  sadly  misunderstood  especially  by  some  wKo  dwelt 
north  of  the  Tweed.  Distance,  in  his  case,  did  not  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view.  In  Blackwood  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  brutality  of  treatment  in  criticism  which  was 
outrageous.  But  he  outlived  all  this,  and  to  find  place 
as  a  writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Tail's 
Magazine.  Christopher  North,  who  was  among  his 
fiercest  assailants  in  Blackwood,  was  won  over  and 
made  the  amende  honorable.  In  "  Noctes  Ambrosiana?," 
addressing  the  Shepherd,  he  says,  "  Mr.  Hunt's  London 
Journal,  my  dear  James,  is  not  only  beyond  all  comparison, 
but  out  of  all  sight,  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
of  all  the  cheap  periodicals  .  .  .  and  when  laid,  as  it 
daily  is,  once  a  week  on  my  breakfast-table,  it  lies  there — 
but  is  not  permitted  to  lie  long — like  a  spot  of  sunshine 
dazzling  the  snow."  Among  the  adverse  things  that  befel 
him  in  his  life-time  it  was  Leigh  Hunt's  fate  to  find 
himself  made  use  of  for  the  creation  of  an  objectionable 
character  in  fiction,  and  this  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
dearest  friends,  Charles  Dickens,  who,  in  part,  translated 
him  into  the  Harold  Skimpole  of  "  Bleak  House."  We 
know  that  the  great  novelist  repudiated  the  charge  of 
having  derived  from  Hunt  those  features  of  Skimpole 
which  rendered  him  contemptible,  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  source  from  which  he  got  the 
germ  idea  of  the  character.  It  was  a  literary  indiscretion, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  to  a  great  extent  deplorable. 
One  can  understand,  however,  how  Dickens  was  tempted 
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by  certain  peculiarities  in  Hunt  to  exaggerate  and  distort 
them  in  order  to  create  the  character.  Hunt's  easy  philo- 
sophy of  life,  his  optimism ;  his  airy  lightness  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  conditions  under  which  he  some- 
times lived,  his  apparent  want  of  a  due  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  money  matters ;  these  with  the  possession,  on  the 
part  of  Dickens  of  a  fatal  facility  for  imitating  Hunt's 
style  in  writing,  proved  irresistible,  but  the  mischief  lay 
in  associating  the  original  with  such  an  unworthy  object 
in  the  result. 

How  different  from  the  fantastic  creation  of  Dickens  is 
the  real  Leigh  Hunt  as  we  have  come  to  know  him  from 
the  various  sources  available  to  us !  For  my  own  part  I 
must  say  that  this  renewal  of  acquaintance  has  been  to  the 
increase  of  my  esteem,  so  that  I  cannot  take  leave  of  him 
without  feelings  of  very  kindly  regard.  On  the  literary 
side  I  am  not  disposed  to  assume  the  critical  attitude,  or 
seek  to  explain  why  it  is  that  I  find  myself  more  frequently 
turning  to  other  essays  than  his  for  mental  refreshment, 
say,  for  instance,  to  those  of  Hazlitt  and  Lamb  on  the 
shelf  above.  I  am  content  to  take  him  as  he  is,  and 
accept  what  he  has  to  offer  with  thankfulness,  knowing 
that  it  comes  from  an  honest  pen,  and  is  of  his  best. 
Whatever  may  be  the  measure  or  value  of  his  philosophy 
it  is  at  any  rate  sincere.  The  gospel  of  cheerfulness, 
hopefulness,  and  the  belief  that  everything  is  for  the  best, 
he  not  only  preached  but  practised.  He  had  to  endure 
much  physical  suffering  and,  as  we  have  seen,  mental 
worries  innumerable,  but  he  is  never  found  losing  heart 
or  hope  to  the  end.  As  a  genial  humorist  he  contributed 
to  the  gaiety  of  life,  but  he  was  also  an  altruist  who  had 
in  him  much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  In  this 
respect  he  resembles  his  own  "Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  and  no 
more  fitting  epitaph  could  have  been  found  for  him  than 
the  pious  request  contained  in  that  clear-shining  line, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men. 
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THE   LIBRARY   IN  RELATION  TO 
KNOWLEDGE   AND   LIFE. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 


T  F  the  most  accomplished  and  most  enthusiastic 
A  librarian  in  the  world  were  possessed  of  Aladdin's 
power,  and  summoned  the  Spirit  of  the  Lamp,  not  to 
build  a  gorgeous  palace  for  his  beloved  princess,  but  to 
erect  an  ideal  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  what 
would  it  be  likely  to  contain? 

The  dream  library,  standing  in  its  fair  pleasaunce,  a 
structure  beautiful  and  spacious,  of  ample  proportions 
and  conveniently  arranged  both  for  study  and  recreation, 
what  would  the  Magician  Librarian  desire  to  place  upon 
its  myriad  shelves?  The  library  is  an  instrument  of 
culture,  of  research,  of  moralization,  and,  as  the  record  of 
human  effort  and  aspiration,  touches  learning  and  life  at 
every  point.  The  ideal  library  would  form  a  complete 
narrative  of  the  past  history  of  mankind,  a  record  of  all 
that  men  have  found  out  or  surmised  about  the  physical 
facts  of  the  universe,  from  the  giant  worlds  that  roll  in 
space,  to  the  tiniest  insect  that  can  be  detected  by  the 
strongest  microscope;  all  that  men  have  thought  about 
that  which  has  not  material  form ;  all  that  poet  and  sage, 
teacher  and  prophet,  have  said  about  ethics ;  all  that  men 
have  invented  and  devised  for  the  arts  and  pleasures  of 
life — in  short  all  the  documentary  evidences  of  human 
activity  since  the  advent  of  man  upon  the  globe.  Such  a 
library  never  has  existed  and  never  can  exist,  but  it  is  the 
ideal  archetype  to  which  all  libraries,  consciously  or 
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unconsciously,  seek  to  approximate.  Even  in  Utopia  such 
a  mass  of  literature,  good,  bad  or  indifferent  would  be 
impossible,  for  it  would  embrace  all  that  human  wisdom 
and  human  folly  has  ever  entrusted  to  the  recording  word. 
Physical  and  financial  considerations  impose  upon  all 
existing  libraries  the  necessity  of  selection,  but  the  ideal 
library  would  be  all  embracing  and  include  all  the  litera- 
ture of  every  land  and  of  every  science. 

Would  the  ideal  library  include  "trash"?  Must 
everything  be  preserved?  Such  inquiries  are  natural 
enough  in  an  age  when  the  printing  press  vomits  forth 
by  day  and  night  much  that  the  sober-minded  could  easily 
spare.  But  everything  that  comes  from  the  human  brain 
is  an  evidence  of  what  the  mind  of  man  can  accomplish, 
if  not  for  wisdom  then  for  folly.  The  most  stupid  produc- 
tion that  ever  flowed  from  a  pen  is  at  least  a  human 
document.  And  who  shall  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not 
"  trash "  ?  The  legendary  dictum  attributed  to  Al- 
Moumenin  Omar  who  declared  that  whatever  was 
opposed  to  the  Koran  was  noxious  and  whatever  agreed 
with  its  teachings  was  unnecessary — a  dictum  at  once 
practical  and  thorough, — has  not  earned  either  the  assent 
or  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  the 
munificent  founder  of  the  great  Oxford  Library,  a  learned 
man  and  a  friend  of  learning,  excluded  plays  and 
pamphlets  from  his  great  collection,  as  mere  "  riff  raff." 
He  thus  missed  the  opportunity  of  making  a  matchless 
collection  of  Elizabethan  literature,  and  of  furnishing  to 
future  ages  the  material  for  solving  many  of  the  problems 
that  now  perplex  the  student  of  the  most  glorious  period 
of  English  literature.  To  Bodley  the  plays  of  Shakspere 
as  they  came  singly  from  the  press  were  "  trash,"  and  he 
died  before  they  were  collected  into  the  goodly  "  First 
Folio."  That  the  friends  as  well  as  the  foes  of  learning 
can  make  such  enormous  blunders  may  give  us  pause  in 
the  effort  to  decide  what  is  unworthy  of  preservation. 
"  What,"  asked  Panizzi,  "  is  the  book  printed  in  the 
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British  Dominions  .  .  .  utterly  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  National  Library  "  ?  And  he  tells  of  a  British  library 
that  was  entitled  to  books  under  the  copyright  law  and 
that  solemnly  rejected  Scott's  "Antiquary,"  Shelley's 
"Alastor,"  and  Beethoven's  musical  compositions,  as 
unworthy  of  a  place  upon  the  shelves.  Everything  that 
has  come  from  the  human  mind  has  a  certain  value. 
True  its  value  may  be  pathological,  an  evidence  of  mental 
or  moral  aberration,  but  pathology  is  an  important 
department  of  science,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  sadness, 
pathetic  or  grotesque,  blossoms  the  flower  of  hope.  The 
historian  can  usefully  illuminate  his  annals  by  citations 
from  the  trivial  and  ephemeral  literature  of  the  period  of 
which  he  writes.  A  ballad  will  express  the  feelings  of 
the  multitude  at  least  as  clearly,  and  as  truthfully,  as  a 
despatch  will  exemplify  the  designs  of  ambassadors  or 
Kings.*  A  volume  valued  as  theology  in  the  fifteenth 
century  may  now  be  highly  treasured  not  for  its  literary 
contents  but  as  the  handiwork  of  an  early  printer.  That 
which  was  once  thought  to  be  sober  science  may  now  be 
folk  lore,  but  it  is  still  a  matter  for  investigation. 

The  intimate  nature  of  its  relationship  to  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge  and  human  conduct  becomes 
evident  when  we  realize  fully  that  the  essential  note  of 
the  library  is  universality.  All  that  relates  to  Man,  and 
the  Universe  in  which  he  has  his  place,  it  is  the  function 
of  the  library  to  remember.  There  we  ought  to  find  all 
that  successive  scientific  investigators  have  taught  us  of 
his  bodily  structure  and  of  the  complicated  processes  by 
which  the  mystery  of  life  is  sustained;  all  that  has  been 
ascertained  of  the  changes  that  follow  when  the  silver 
cord  is  loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  is  broken  and  the  dust 
returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was.  There  we  should  be  able 
to  read  the  history  of  the  races  of  men  since  the  first  dawn 

*An  admirable  paper  on  "The  idea  of  a  Great  Public  Library" 
appears  in  the  Library  Association  Record  for  April,  1903,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lyster,  M.A..  of  the  National  Library  of  Ireland. 
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of  human  life  upon  the  globe ;  the  struggle  of  man  in  his 
efforts  for  the  conquest  of  nature;  the  horror  and  the 
heroism,  the  mixture  of  grandeur  and  grotesque  in  the 
crimes  of  conquerors  and  in  the  struggles  of  the  enslaved ; 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  transformation  of  savage 
tribes  into  civilized  nations.  And  the  Library  must 
record  the  painful  evidence  of  degeneration  from  higher 
to  lower  types  not  less  than  those  documents  which 
convince  us  that 

thro'  the  ages,  one  increasing  purpose  runs 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of 
the  suns. 

If  it  is  the  function  of  the  Library  to  preserve  the  records 
of  man  acting  in  the  corporate  capacity  of  clan  or  nation, 
not  less  so  is  it  to  keep  account  of  those  members  of  the 
race  who  by  the  force  of  their  individuality  stand  out, 
whether  for  praise  or  reproach,  from  the  common  mass. 
Apart  from  its  fascination  as  a  picture  of  human  life  and 
character  Biography  has  a  practical  value  both  as  warning 
and  incentive.  The  Library  should  conserve  for  us  all 
that  the  thinkers  have  formulated  as  to  the  conduct  of 
life,  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  individual  in  his 
duties  to  himself,  in  his  relations  to  his  fellows,  in  the  con- 
tact of  man  with  man,  in  the  laws  and  tendencies  to  be  seen 
in  his  industries  and  commerce,  in  the  relation  of  nation  to 
nation,  of  race  to  race,  of  class  to  class-.  Nor  is  it  of  less 
interest  to  us  to  know  the  marvels  of  industry,  the 
wondrous  processes  by  which  the  properties  and  forces  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  universe  are  utilised  for  the  service 
of  man.  The  relation  of  man  to  nature,  the  secrets  of 
bird  and  beast,  of  flower  and  tree,  of  all  the  myriad 
creatures,  past  and  present,  that  make  up  the  sum  of  the 
life  of  our  world,  these  are  to  be  noted  in  our  ideal  library. 
There  too  we  must  look  for  the  record  of  all  that  can  be 
ascertained  and  surmised  of  the  countless  worlds,  moving 
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in  empyreal  space,  worlds  beyond  the  sight  of  man,  yet 
known  though  unseen. 

The  Library  is  the  temple  of  art  as  well  of  science  and 
in  its  open  volumes  we  may  gaze  upon  the  glowing  visions 
seen  by  Phidias,  by  Raphael,  by  Michelangelo,  by  all 
those  who  in  many  lands  and  climes  have  interpreted  to 
their  fellows  the  strength  and  harmony  of  nature  and  the 
beauty  of  the  human  form.  The  power  of  the  artist  is 
immensely  increased  by  the  possibility  of  reproduction 
and  by  the  popularisation  of  art  in  the  library.  That 
such  reproductions  can  never  convey  all  the  beauty  of  the 
originals  may  be  quite  true,  but  whatever  may  evaporate 
in  the  process  of  transfer  enough  remains  for  pleasure  and 
inspiration.  There  is  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
pathetic  reference  to  Raphael's  "Madonna  della  Seggiola" 
in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  Cranford  "  (chap.  xi.).  A  soldier's  wife 
in  India,  whose  previous  children  have  died,  tramps  with 
her  baby  to  secure  a  passage  to  England  that  the  child 
may  have  a  chance  to  live.  She  tells  her  story : 

"  And  when  Phoebe  was  coming,  I  said  to  my 
husband,  'Sam,  when  the  child  is  born,  and  I  am  strong, 
I  shall  leave  you;  it  will  cut  my  heart  cruel;  but  if  this 
baby  dies  too,  I  shall  go  mad;  the  madness  is  in  me 
now;  but  if  you  let  me  go  to  Calcutta,  carrying  my  baby 
step  by  step  it  will,  maybe,  work  itself  off;  and  I  will  save, 
and  I  will  hoard,  and  I  will  beg — and  I  will  die —  to  get 
a  passage  home  to  England,  where  our  baby  may  live?  God 
bless  him!  He  said  I  might  go;  and  he  saved  up  his  pay, 
and  I  saved  every  pice  I  could  get  for  washing  or  any 
way;  and  when  Phoebe  came,  and  I  grew  strong  again, 
I  set  off.  It  was  very  lonely;  through  the  thick  forests, 
dark  again  with  their  heavy  trees — along  by  the  river's 
side  (but  I  had  been  brought  up  near  the  Avon  in  War- 
wickshire, so  that  flowing  noise  sounded  like  home) — from 
station  to  station,  from  Indian  village  to  village,  I  went 
along,  carrying  my  child  I  had  seen  one  of  the  officers' 
ladies  with  a  little  picture,  ma'am — done  by  a  Catholic 
foreigner,  ma'am — of  the  Virgin  and  the  little  Saviour, 
ma'am.  She  had  him  on  her  arm,  and  her  form  was 
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softly  curled  round  him,  and  their  cheeks  touched.  Well, 
when  I  went  to  bid  good-bye  to  this  lady,  for  whom  I  had 
washed,  she  cried  sadly;  for  she,  too,  had  lost  her  children, 
but  she  had  not  another  to  save,  like  me ;  and  I  was  bold 
enough  to  ask  her,  would  she  give  me  that  print.  And 
she  cried  the  more,  and  said  her  children  were  with  that 
little  blessed  Jesus;  and  gave  it  me,  and  told  me  she  had 
heard  it  had  been  painted  on  the  bottom  of  a  cask,  which 
made  it  have  that  round  shape.  And  when  my  body  was 
very  weary  and  my  heart  was  sick  (for  there  were  times 
when  I  misdoubted  if  I  could  ever  reach  my  home,  and 
there  were  times  when  I  thought  of  my  husband  ;  and  one 
time  when  I  thought  my  baby  was  dying),  I  took  out  that 
picture  and  looked  at  it,  till  I  could  have  thought  the 
mother  spoke  to  me  and  comforted  me." 

The  Library  should  garner  all  that  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  spirit.  No  manifestation  of  man's 
reaching  out  to  the  infinite,  however  ineffectual  or  how- 
ever sordid  is  to  be  despised.  "Where  others  have  prayed 
before  to  their  God  in  their  joy  or  in  their  agony  is  of 
itself  a  sacred  place."*  The  speculations  of  philosophers 
as  to  the  contents  and  methods  of  the  human  mind,  its 
powers  and  its  limitations  should  find  a  place  in  the 
Library.  Nor  should  the  song  of  the  poet  or  the  fictions 
of  the  story  teller  be  excluded.  That  fiction  responds  to 
a  need  of  human  nature  may  be  safely  inferred  from  its 
universal  popularity.  A  great  critic  has  styled  poetry  a 
criticism  of  life,  and  the  phrase  may  with  at  least  equal 
justice  be  applied  to  nearly  every  variety  of  fiction, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose,  and  whether  it  take  the 
form  of  novel,  romance,  drama  or  apologue.  For 
every  work  of  fiction,  great  or  small,  shapeless  or 
artistic,  wise  or  foolish,  is  the  author's  solution  of 
some  problem  of  existence,  presented  to  his  mind  as 
the  result  of  experience  or  of  vision.  The  hackneyed 
but  beautiful  Terentian  phrase  applies  to  the  Library 
which  aims  at  being  the  record  of  Man  and  therefore 

*  Gaskell's  "Cranford,"  Chap.  xi. 
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finds  nothing  alien  or  out  of  place  that  relates  to  Man. 
Well  has  Matthew  Arnold  said :  — 

Look,  the  world  tempts  our  eye, 
And  we  would  know  it  all ! 
We  map  the  starry  sky, 
We  mine  this  earthen  ball, 
We  measure  the  sea-tides,  we  number  the  sea-sands; 

We  scrutinize  the  dates 
Of  long-past  human   things, 
The  bounds  of  effaced  states, 
The  lines  of  deceased  kings; 

We  search  out  dead  men's  words,  and  works  of  dead  men's 
hands ; 

We  shut  our  eyes  and  muse 
How  our  own  minds  are  made, 
What  springs  of  thought  they  use, 
How  righten'd,    how  betrayed — 
And  spend  our  wit  to  name  what  most  employ  unnamed 

But  still,   as  we  proceed 
The  mass  swells  more  and  more 
Of  volumes  yet  to  read, 
Of  secrets  to  explore. 

Centuries  ago  Michael  the  Bishop  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  "  Book  of  the  Wise  Philosophers " — a  sort  of 
miniature  library  in  one  volume.*  "  In  this  book,"  he 
says,  "  are  gathered  together  many  discourses  of  exhorta- 
tion and  doctrine.  This  book  gladdens  the  heart  and 
increases  the  understanding  of  the  intelligent.  In  it  the 
wise  philosophers  have  told  of  noble  and  of  famous  deeds. 
It  contains  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  learned.  It  is  a  light  of  inquiry  and  a  lamp 
of  understanding.  There  is  in  it  a  chain  of  profit,  and  it 

*  The  book  was  a  translation  in  Ethiopic  from  the  Arabic.  A  German 
version  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Cornhill  appeared  in  1875  and  is  described  in  "  The 
Library,"  October.  1903,  by  the  present  writer. 
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is  to  be  preferred  to  gold  and  silver  and  to  precious  stones. 
It  is  fairer  than  the  flowers  of  the  garden.  What  garden 
can  be  compared  to  it  in  the  fairness  of  its  aspect  and  in 
the  fragrance  of  its  scent?  And  this  garden  can  be 
carried  in  the  breast  and  sheltered  in  the  heart.  And 
this  book  can  make  thy  understanding  fruitful,  and  God 
the  Almighty  may  enlarge  thy  understanding,  and  make 
thee  to  know  many  things,  and  make  thy  character  noble, 

and   give   increase   in   all   talents And   it   is    an 

eloquent  although  a  dumb  and  silent  monitor.  If  thou 
have  not  gained  aught  else  from  its  preference,  has  it  not 
kept  thee  from  sitting  with  fools  and  from  communing 
with  the  wicked?  This  book  is  a  great  inheritance  for 
thee,  and  a  shining  glory,  and  a  beloved  brother,  and  a 
faithful  servant,  and  a  joy-bringing  messenger."  If  a 
small  ethical  manual  thus  impressed  the  wisdom-loving 
Michael  what  would  we  have  said  to  a  great  modern 
library  with  its  storehouses  of  all  that  the  human  mind 
has  wrought  for  instruction  and  delight? 

"  Knowledge  grows  from  more  to  more,"  and  in  the 
midst  of  its  immense  and  bewildering  variety  we  are 
gradually  feeling  towards  a  sense  of  unity.  There  may 
be  unity  in  diversity  as  there  may  be  progression  by 
antagonism.  When  the  Royal  Society  was  established  in 
1662  its  aim  was  declared  to  be  "  the  promotion  of  natural 
knowledge,"  the  intention  being,  presumably  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  to  exclude  all  that  relates  to  the 
spiritual  faculties  as  supernatural  and  beyond  the  scope 
of  research.  Some  at  least  of  the  later  academies  wisely 
avoid  such  limitations  and  deal  with  all  subjects  that  can 
be  dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholarship.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution,  that  remarkable  gift  from  a  son 
of  the  Old  World  to  the  sons  of  the  New  World  for  the 
benefit  of  both  hemispheres,  was  founded  for  "  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  Is 
there  a  better  definition  of  the  function  of  the  library? 
The  ideal  collection  of  books  knows  no  limitations  of 
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subject,  but  takes  all  knowledge  for  its  province.  It 
certainly  does  not  exclude  theology.  A  large  library 
building  would  not  hold  all  that  has  been  written  about 
the  Bible  alone.  A  small  one  might  be  filled  with  the 
printed  material  relating  to  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  his 
"Imitation  of  Christ."  The  "Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table "  supposed  his  neighbour  to  be  an  Entomologist, 
but  the  man  of  science  was  too  modest  to  claim  the 
title.  Often  spoken  of  as  a  Coleopterist,  he  was  content 
to  be  a  Scarabeeist.  "  If  I  can  prove  myself  worthy 
of  that  name,"  he  said,  "  my  highest  ambition  will 
be  more  than  satisfied."  Every  specialist  knows  how 
great  his  own  subject  is,  how  extensive  its  literature, 
how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  together  all  the 
facts  and  speculations  of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in 
the  investigation  of  the  little  corner  of  chaos  that  he  is 
striving  to  reduce  to  cosmic  order. 

If  then  the  librarian  could  summon  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lamp  to  create  the  ideal  library  its  main  characteristic 
as  a  collection  of  books  would  be  its  universality.  The 
ideal  library  may  have  stood  in  one  of  Eden's  happy  vales, 
and  since  then  the  children  of  Eve  and  especially  those  of 
them  who  are  librarians  or  book  lovers  have  sighed  for 
this  lost  paradise  of  thought  and  knowledge.  Certain  it 
is  that  since  the  fall  of  man  the  Bibliotheca  Universalis 
has  never  taken  material  form,  and  as  the  years  widen  the 
circle  of  knowledge  it  recedes  further  and  further  into  the 
land  of  dreams  and  the  speed  at  which  it  retires  increases, 
so  it  would  seem,  with  each  new  generation.  The  first 
edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica "  appeared  in 
1771  and  filled  three  quarto  volumes.  In  a  century  and 
a  quarter  the  three  increased  to  twenty-nine.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  this  period  wherein  the  boundaries 
of  learning  have  been  so  widely  enlarged  is  also  the  period 
in  which  libraries,  great  and  small,  have  increased  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  It  used  to  be  an  article  of  under- 
graduate faith  that  the  Bodleian  contained  a  copy  of 
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every  printed  book,  but  no  library  now,  not  even  the 
largest,  dare  claim  completeness  in  every  direction,  and 
huge  specialist  libraries  have  been  created.  But  happily 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  literature  in  which  this 
specialist  learning,  in  a  condensed  and  quintessential 
form,  finds  its  way  to  the  general  library. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  library  is  in  the 
attempt  to  supply  with  generous  liberality  the  literature 
of  all  lands  and  subjects  to  be  seen  in  the  great  national 
collections  provided  mainly  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
though  often  enriched  by  the  munificence  of  individuals. 
The  British  Museum  is  the  most  familiar  type  of  such  an 
institution,  and  may  probably,  alike  in  extent  and  in 
freedom  of  access,  claim  the  premier  position.  France 
might  possibly  in  some  respects  challenge  the  claim,  and 
other  European  nations  are  proud  of  their  vast  repositories 
of  literary  treasure.  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  America, 
though  later  in  the  race  than  some  of  her  compeers,  is  with 
amazing  energy,  building  up  a  great  national  library,  and, 
happily  unfettered  by  conventions,  is  working  with  skill 
and  individuality  that  ensures  success.  But  in  the  nature 
of  things  the  newer  institutions  are  at  a  disadvantage.  No 
modern  library  can  duplicate  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican. 
Every  great  library  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  gems  that 
are  unique.  Happily  in  these  latter  days  the  arts  of  exact 
and  faithful  reproduction  have  made  it  possible  to  have 
trustworthy  facsimiles  prepared.  These  simulacra  can 
never  have  the  interest  of  the  originals,  but  they  suffice 
for  the  purposes  of  scholarship,  and  they  have  a  further 
value  as  a  precaution  against  the  loss  to  learning  that 
would  follow  from  the  accidental  destruction  of  the 
originals.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  ancient  MSS. 
of  great  importance  should  be  fac-similed.  In  this 
direction  we  may  commend  the  action  of  Italy  in  the 
magnificent  publication  of  the  MSS.  of  her  mighty  son, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  combined  the  talents  of  painter, 
poet,  and  engineer ;  whose  well-stored  mind  seems  to  have 
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contained  all  the  learning  of  his  generation,  and  whose 
prescient  genius  anticipated,  in  part,  some  of  the  great 
ideas  of  later  generations.  There  is  another  function  of 
a  national  library.  Their  catalogues,  so  far  as  they  are 
printed,  should  form  a  standard  of  excellence  and  be  an 
important  contribution  not  only  to  the  bibliography  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  but  also  to  that  universal 
catalogue  which  haunts  the  dreams  of  students  and 
librarians  who  in  our  time  have  taken  such  mighty  strides 
towards  this  unattained  ideal. 

When  the  first  International  Library  Congress  was  held 
in  London  in  1877  I  urged  the  printing  of  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  which  then  filled 
two  thousand  volumes  of  manuscript  and  was  estimated 
to  contain  three  million  entries.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  other  advocates  of  the  printing  scheme,  both  earlier 
and  later.  The  task  was  declared  to  be  impossible  of 
execution.  Yet  it  has  been  accomplished.  The  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  is  the  best  biblio- 
graphy of  English  literature  and  it  is  also  the  largest 
contribution  that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  Universal 
Catalogue.  The  publication  of  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  has  facilitated  research  and  has  sensibly  raised 
the  standard  of  accuracy.  In  spite  of  the  general  opinion 
that  every  man  and  nearly  every  woman,  is  able  to  drive 
a  dogcart,  edit  a  newspaper,  and  make  a  catalogue,  the 
accurate  description  of  books  is  not  an  easy  art  to  be 
learned  without  apprenticeship  or  effort.  The  youngest 
of  the  national  libraries,  if  I  may  so  style  the  Library  of 
Congress,  has  made  a  novel  and  praiseworthy  departure 
in  the  supply  of  printed  catalogue  title  slips  to  other 
libraries.  This  is  one  of  several  examples  of  economy  by 
co-operation. 

The  printed  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  is,  as  I 
have  said,  a  mighty  contribution  to  the  Universal 
Catalogue.*  Every  library  seems  fully  occupied  with  its 

*  See  Dr.  Richard  Garnett's  paper  in  "  The  Library,"  Vol.  v.,  p.  93. 
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own  special  work,  but  there  awaits  for  some  national 
library  or  international  office  the  task,  not  indeed  of 
completing,  for  in  the  nature  of  things  it  can  never  be 
complete,  but  of  greatly  advancing  the  preparation  of  the 
Universal  Catalogue.  This  could  be  done  by  the  simple 
process  of  reducing  to  cards  the  printed  titles  of  the  books 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  of  incorporating  with  them, 
as  opportunity  served,  the  "  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Papers,"  and  such  special  bibliographical  works  as  might 
be  approved  or  be  available.  All  these  titles  ought,  in 
theory,  to  be  editorially  revised  in  accordance  with  a  code 
of  rules,  and  I  know  of  none  better  than  those  of  the 
British  Museum  which  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
having  served  as  the  standard  in  the  largest  undertaking 
of  the  kind  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  And  if  absolute 
uniformity  was  not  attained  there  would  still  be  an 
immense  advantage  in  the  bringing  together  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  multitude  of  references  that  could  thus  be 
made  available  for  personal  inspection  or  despatch 
through  the  post.  What  has  been  said  refers  to  an 
alphabetical  catalogue,  but  there  are  also  many  subject- 
entries  awaiting  consolidation.  The  labours  of  Poole  and 
his  continuators  and  imitators,  British  and  Foreign,  and 
the  excellent  "  Subject  Index "  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Fortescue 
should  here  be  named.  The  Institut  International  de 
Bibliographic  announced  that  it  had  years  ago  in  its 
possession  six  and  a  half  million  of  bibliographical  refer- 
ences and  that  it  is  daily  adding  to  its  store.  Millionaires 
who  desire  to  advance  literature  and  learning  might  find 
a  useful  employment  for  their  money  and  energies  in  the 
task  of  facilitating  national  efforts  towards  a  general 
catalogue  of  all  literature. 

"  If  we  think  of  it,"  says  Carlyle,  "all  that  a  University, 
or  final  highest  school  can  do  for  us,  is  still  but  what  the 
first  school  began  doing, — teach  us  to  read.  We  learn  to 
read,  in  various  languages,  in  various  sciences ;  we  learn  the 
alphabet  and  letters  of  all  manner  of  Books.  But  the  place 
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where  we  are  to  get  knowledge,  even  theoretic  knowledge,  is 
the  Books  themselves  !  It  depends  on  what  we  read,  after  all 
manner  of  Professors  have  done  their  best  for  us.  The 
true  University  of  these  days  is  a  Collection  of  Books." 

In  this  illuminating  passage  is  the  justification  for 
insisting  that  universality  is  the  true  note  of  the  library. 
No  science  can  prosper  without  its  aicl.  He  who  would 
add  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  must  as  a  preliminary  learn 
what  is  already  known.  He  who  devises  what  he  hopes 
is  a  new  invention  must  investigate,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  he  has  been  anticipated.  Even  the 
mistakes  of  predecessors  may  be  turned  to  account.  The 
comparison  of  discordant  views  may  suggest  omitted 
considerations  that  will  bring  them  into  fruitful  harmony. 
There  is  happily  no  finality  in  science. 

Classification,  even  the  most  elaborate,  useful  and 
necessary  as  it  is,  can  often  only  be  approximate  and  that 
but  in  a  rough  and  ready  fashion.  One  book  may  serve 
several  purposes  and  may  be  placed  with  equal  propriety 
in  more  than  one  part  of  the  library.  Thus  the  celebrated 
"  Lunar  Hoax  "  of  Eichard  Adams  Locke  which  describes 
"  wonderful  " — and  quite  imaginary — discoveries  in  the 
Moon,  has  certainly  no  scientific  value  yet  it  is  an  interest- 
ing document  in  the  history  of  astronomy  as  it  shows  the 
condition  of  education  which  caused  its  impossibilities  to 
be  greedily  swallowed  by  multitudes  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  tract  itself  is  an  amusing  piece  of  mysti- 
fication, and  it  has  a  literary  interest  from  the  fact  that 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  noticed  it  in  his  "  Literati "  and 
institutes  a  comparison  between  its  incidents  and  those 
in  the  story  of  "  Hans  Phaal."  Knowledge  is  not  an 
island  but  a  continent  and  however  strictly  defined  the 
capital  may  be,  each  kingdom  has  vague  borderlands 
where  one  science  merges  into  another.  Literature  cannot 
be  hemmed  in  by  exclusive  boundaries  of  nation  or  race. 
The  arrogant  Western  world  owes  its  most  cherished  book, 
the  Bible,  a  volume  of  many  books  in  one,  to  the  East,  to 
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the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  a  race  that  lives  only  in 
exile  from  its  fatherland — a  race  that  wherever  it  may  be, 
powerful  or  oppressed,  wealthy  or  mendicant,  turns  in 
prayer  to  the  Holy  City  that  is  the  symbol  of  its  faith 
and  hope. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  an  educated  man  was  one  who 
knew  something  of  everything  and  everything  of  some- 
thing. With  the  ever-widening  field  of  knowledge  and 
observation  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  know  even 
something  of  everything  and  even  the  most  devoted 
specialist,  however  minute  his  speciality  may  be,  finds 
difficulty  in  learning  all  that  can  be  known  of  his  subject. 
Thus  arise  opposite  dangers  of  superficiality  and  narrow- 
ness. The  Library  whilst  it  should  aid  the  researches  of 
the  specialist  should  also  help  him  to  take  broad  views 
and  to  see  even  his  own  special  work  in  its  right  propor- 
tion and  true  relation  to  other  studies.  To  see  things  not 
in  sections  but  as  a  whole  is  not  the  easiest  duty  of  the 
student,  but  it  is  real  and  essential.  A  great  library 
impresses  this  thought  on  the  mind.  Are  you  an 
astronomer?  Has  it  been  yours  to  feel  the  awe  and 
wonder  when  "  a  new  planet  swims  into  the  ken "  ? 
Your  science  may  have  begun  when  Eve,  on  the  night  of 
the  expulsion,  saw  shining  above  the  lost  Paradise  a  star 
of  hope.  Thousands  of  men  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
your  study  since  the  days,  thousands  of  years  ago,  of  the 
shepherd  star-gazers  on  the  Babylonian  plains.  It  has  a 
rich  and  extensive  literature,  but  in  the  greatest  library 
its  hall  is  but  one  of  many.  Dewey  allows  it  but  ten 
places  out  of  a  thousand  in  his  "  Decimal  Classification." 

So  it  is  with  every  other  department  of  learning.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  more  remarkable  bibliography  than  that 
contained  in  Dr.  J.  S.  Billing's  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Library  at  Washington.  Sixteen  volumes  of  a 
first  series,  eleven  of  a  second  series — and  more  to  follow — 
all  filled  with  the  titles  of  books  and  papers  written  on  the 
healing  art.  Looking  on  this  great  effort  we  are  as  ready 
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as  Socrates  to  pay  tribute  to  JEsculapius.  Yet  Medicine, 
like  Astronomy,  is  but  one  of  the  many  departments  of  a 
great  library.  Universality  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  ideal 
impossible  of  realisation.  Not  the  less  is  completeness 
the  watchword  for  every  library — a  rational  effort  to> 
provide  the  best  that  is  possible  under  the  environing 
circumstances.  Every  library,  however  small  may  aim  at 
completeness  in  some  direction,  and  every  true  microcosm 
is  a  contribution  to  the  macrocosm.  And  the  ideals  of 
universality  and  completeness  become  nearer  of  fulfilment 
by  that  spirit  of  co-operation  which  is  happily  becoming- 
more  and  more  common  amongst  librarians  and  amongst 
the  large  and  increasing  class  of  persons  who  are  engaged, 
to  use  the  fine  Smithsonian  phrase,  in  "  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  Much  has  already 
been  done  but  doubtless  there  are  still  many  ways  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  library,  the  school,  the  univer- 
sity and  the  individual  student  may  be  improved.  The 
possibilities  of  co-operation  and  serviceable  help  are 
practically  illimitable.  In  the  morning  of  life  when  the 
direction  of  the  student's  energies  are  still  undetermined 
the  resort  to  a  library  with  its  inviting  panorama  of 
human  learning  will  often  give  the  impulse  to  fruitful 
endeavour.  Reverence  as  well  as  the  desire  for  knowledge 
is  inspired  in  generous  minds  by  the  sight  of  a  great 
collection  of  books. 

Pope's  words  have  often  been  quoted  :  — 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

The  doctrine  if  not  a  fallacy  is  a  half-truth  at  the  best. 
A  little  learning  has  some  dangers  but  a  little  less  learn- 
ing has  more  and  no  learning  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
all.  And  the  wider  our  knowledge  grows  the  keener  will 
be  our  sense  of  the  limits  of  acquirement,  our  eagerness 
to  profit  by  the  labours  of  the  students  who  have  gone- 
before,  and  the  true  humility  of  our  desire  to  add  to  the* 
sum  of  human  knowledge  or  at  least  to  make  straight  some 
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part  of  the  way  for  those  who  in  the  future  shall  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  learning. 

The  Library  has  relation  to  life  as  well  as  to  learning. 
Books  can  aid  us  in  acquiring  the  practical  wisdom  for 
the  management  of  daily  affairs,  for  the  right  relationship 
to  our  fellowmen.  They  can  help  us  to  moderation  in 
prosperity,  to  humility  in  success,  to  courage  in  adversity, 
and  to  endurance  and  resignation  in  affliction. 

"  There  is  no  God,"  the  foolish  saith, 
But  none,  "There  is  no  sorrow." 

How  many  sorrowing  hearts  have  found  consolation  in  the 
companionship  of  books !  How  tender  are  the  accents  of 
Plutarch  striving  to  allay  the  grief  of  his  wife  for  the 
death  of  their  beloved  daughter !  How  many  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  words  of  those  who  have  been  dust 
and  ashes  for  centuries,  men  who  belonged  to  an  empire 
that  has  past  away,  to  a  faith  that  has  become  extinct,  to 
a  race  alien  to  our  own,  but  whose  message  still  lives  and 
has  power  for  consolation,  for  reproof  and  for  inspiration. 
Literature  can  give  us  rest  as  well  as  inspiration ;  nor  is 
it  only  the  great  ones  who  are  of  service  to  us  in  the  work 
of  life.  There  are  moments  when  the  melody  of  the  milk- 
maid's song  is  a  better  tonic  than  the  pealing  grandeur 
of  a  great  cathedral's  organ.  How  well  has  Longfellow 
expressed  this  feeling  when  he  asks  for 

some  poem 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And   banish  the  thoughts  of   day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose   distant   footsteps   echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 

Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavour 

And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 
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Read  from  some  humble  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start.  .   .   . 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Wise  indeed  was  the  ancient  Egyptian  monarch  who 
placed  over  the  door  of  a  library  an  inscription  signifying 
that  it  contained  "  the  medicine  of  the  mind."  From 
literature  we  may  derive  courage  for  the  battle,  fortitude 
in  defeat,  wisdom  in  victory  and  an  anodyne  for  grief. 
What  Shelley  has  said  of  the  drama  may  well  be  given 
a  wider  application.  "The  highest  moral  purpose,"  he 
says,  "  aimed  at  in  the  highest  species  of  the  drama,  is  the 
teaching  of  the  human  heart,  through  its  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  the  knowledge  of  itself;  in  proportion  to  the 
possession  of  which  knowledge,  every  human  being  is  wise, 
just,  sincere,  tolerant  and  kind."  This  is  what  Arnold 
means  when  he  describes  culture  as  "  a  study  of  perfec- 
tion." This  it  is  at  which  our  schools,  and  colleges,  and 
universities,  and  libraries,  all  the  machinery  great  and 
small  of  education,  should  aim.  In  proportion  as  this  is 
attained  are  they  successful  and  their  existence  justified. 
No  educational  system  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  that  does 
not  nourish  the  love  of  knowledge  and  the  desire  of 
righteousness. 

The  Library  has  its  lessons  for  nations  as  for  individuals. 
It  is  a  perpetual  symbol  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It 
knows  no  distinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  of  bond  or  free, 
but  welcomes  genius  from  every  quarter.  The  better  part 
of  Homer  the  Greek,  Kalidasa  the  Hindoo,  Dumas  the 
French  Mulatto,  Shakspere  the  Englishman,  Dante  the 
Italian,  Omar  the  Persian,  Goethe  the  German,  Tolstoy 
the  Russian,  stand  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  to  warn  us 
against  arrogating  pre-eminence  to  our  own  people,  and  to 
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teach  us  that  every  nation  may  contribute  to  the  common 
fund,  and  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  every  race  will  bring 
some  special  gift  for  the  common  service  of  humanity. 
The  American,  newest  born  of  time,  with  his  self-reliant 
individuality,  the  ancient  Greek,  with  his  sense  of  beauty, 
the  Roman,  with  his  skill  as  law-giver,  the  Japanese,  with 
his  feeling  for  colour,  the  Negro,  with  his  cheerful  endur- 
ance, the  Briton,  with  his  power  of  association,  the 
Hebrew,  with  his  deep  religious  instinct,  are  familiar 
instances  of  special  gifts  and  aptitudes.  These  are 
mirrored  in  the  literature  and  history  of  the  races  of 
mankind  as  we  may  read  them  in  the  halls  of  a  great 
library.  Each  race  may  have  its  own  ideal — the  French 
love  equality,  the  English  love  liberty, — and  the  inter- 
action of  all  these  influences  upon  each  other  modifies 
the  thought  of  the  world  and  makes  for  the  progress  of 
mankind. 

The  duty  of  the  library  in  relation  to  learning  is,  to 
garner  with  sedulous  care  all  the  fruits  of  knowledge,  to 
record  what  is  known,  and  to  provide  material  from  which 
future  knowledge  may  be  wrought.  The  mission  of  the 
library  to  the  life  of  the  individual  is  to  place  before  him 
for  his  use  and  benefit  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the 
wisdom  and  all  the  inspiration  that  the  ages  have  accu- 
mulated. The  summons  of  Religion,  the  efforts  of  Philo- 
sophy, the  warnings  and  incitements  of  the  Moralist,  the 
Historian's  long  record  of  endeavour,  of  failure,  and  of 
success,  the  varied  wonders  that  the  physical  sciences  have 
to  reveal,  the  investigations  of  the  geographer,  the  narra- 
tives of  the  traveller,  the  varied  inventions  of  men  for 
the  comfort  and  ease  of  existence,  the  pictures  of  life 
drawn  by  the  novelist  and  the  dramatist,  the  melody  of 
the  poet's  song — all  these  the  library  places  before  the 
individual  for  delight,  for  instruction,  and  for  guidance. 
The  library  has  also  its  international  mission.  Paul's 
declaration  that  God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  "  finds  its  realization  in  the  library  to  which  East 
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and  West  and  North  and  South,  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  have  alike  contributed  all  those  things  that  they 
deem  most  precious  and  beautiful;  the  holiest  and  the 
wisest  that  they  have  been  able  to  fashion  and  express. 
As  Victor  Hugo  has  told  us  the  library  is  the  symbol  of 

....  Truth, 

Knowledge  and  Duty,  Virtue,  Progress,  Right, 
And  Reason  scattering  hence  delirious  dreams. 


A   BOY'S    ROMANCE. 
I. 

This  is  the  way; 

White  roses  and  the  new-mown  hay — 
These  are  the  fragrant  guides  that  lead 

My  willing  feet, 
By  flowery  brake  and  dew-besprinkled  mead, 

To  where  two  tiny  rivers  meet, 

And  wimple  down  together  through  the  narrow  glen ; 
And  there  love  in  a  cottage  waits  for  me  again. 

II. 

0  fairest  maid  in  all  this  mountain-land  ! 
— Nor  fairer  she  than  swift  to  teach — 
Who  taught  me  first  to  understand 
Two  mysteries ;   for  she  in  one  same  breath  could  set 
Before  enraptured  ears  Love's  subtle  alphabet, 
And  all  the  mystic  beauties  of  the  Cymric  tongue, 
Whether  in  household  speech, 

Or  Bardic  song; 

For  all  the  polysyllables  uncouth — 
The  Saxon's  terror — from  her  rose-entinctured  mouth 

Like  precious  pearls  would  fall, 
And  with  such  liquid  sequences  did  run, 
That  I,  my  double  lesson  once  begun, 
Love,  and  love's  language — bird-like  calling  and  recall — 
Had  grasped,  long  ere  the  blissful  teaching  was  half 

done. 
1910.  GEORGE  MILNER. 
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By  J.  REDFEAHN  WILLIAMSON. 


A  N  impression  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
**'  do  not  care  to  ascertain  the  truth  that  dialect- 
speaking  folk  are  invariably  uncultivated  and  vulgar,  and 
the  people  of  Lancashire  especially  still  suffer  in  reputa- 
tion from  much  ill-informed  criticism.  Their  forefathers 
have  been  described  as  "A  gluttonous  race  of  Jutes  and 
Angles  and  Saxons  capable  of  no  grand  combinations, 
lumbering  about  in  pot-bellied  equanimity,  not  dreaming 
of  heroic  toil  and  silence  and  endurance,  such  as  leads  to 
the  high  places  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  golden  moun- 
tain tops  where  dwell  the  spirits  of  the  dawn."  In  1838 
William  Howitt  in  'B/ural  Life'  writes  of  the  district 
round  Blackburn  and  Belthorn  as  one  of  the  back  settle- 
ments :  the  men  and  women  as  rough  and  harsh-featured, 
and  the  children  as  little  savages,  with  a  villainous  and 
hangman  look,  to  whom  common  English  was  unintelligi- 
ble. To-day,  when  the  County  Palatine  sends  her  enthu- 
siastic thousands  through  the  metropolis  to  a  football 
final  the  London  pressman  picturesquely  labels  them  the 
Northern  horde,  as  who  should  say :  the  Goths  have 
invaded  Rome.  So  might  a  contemporary  local  Froissart 
have  chronicled  their  aspect  at  Poictiers  and  Agincourt, 
and  furnished  Shakespeare  with  material  for  drawing  a 
Lancashire  Fluellen. 

Remaining  practically  unchanged  from  the  Heptarchy 
to  Victoria,  they  were  evidently  long  regarded  as  a  species 
of  semi-barbarians,  but,  as  a  passing  comment,  it  is  worth 
noting  that,  instead  of  dreaming  of  doing  things,  the 
descendants  of  the  pot-bellied  gluttons  in  later  days,  in 
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sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  a  sister  nation  across  the 
Atlantic  that  was  fighting  for  human  emancipation, 
starved  and  struggled  through  four  long  and  weary  years 
of  a  cotton  famine  with  an  uncomplaining  courage  and 
sublime  fortitude  that  won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Now  these  heroic  virtues  could  not  have  been  the  growth 
of  a  day,  and  it  follows  that  any  authentic  writings 
in  the  native  Doric  of  a  race  displaying  such  qualities  was 
bound  to  be  of  vital  interest  and  value,  not  only  to  them- 
selves, but  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature  in  whatever 
guise  it  appears.  Yet  only  in  the  home  of  its  birth  can 
the  significance  of  dialect  literature  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  like  the  flavour  of  a  wine  that  will 
not  bear  transportation. 

In  the  march  of  human  progress  a  patois  or  dialect 
gains  strength  by  isolation  and  aloofness,  while  a  national 
language  grows  by  contributions  from  a  thousand  sources. 
Once  established,  a  folk-speech,  like  the  veteran  garrison 
of  a  fortress  seldom  recruited,  grows  more  and  more  con- 
servative. As  the  years  pass  time-worn  words  are  no 
longer  required  for  duty.  One  by  one  they  drop  out  of 
the  ranks  :  fail  to  answer  the  roll  call,  and  silently  dis- 
appear. The  survivors,  hardy  and  vigorous  in  spite  of  old 
age,  still  make  a  brave  and  gallant  show  on  the  parade 
ground;  but  when  they  adventure  forth  they  find  a 
changed  world;  they  are  poor  relations  visiting  rich 
kinsfolk  who  will  not  receive  them  as  equals.  Like  him 

Who  hath  outstayed  his  welcome  while, 
And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile. 

they  find  their  sterling  qualities  ignored :  their  venerable 
appearance  ridiculed  :  and  their  former  services  forgotten. 

Many  persons  disparage  dialect  literature  on  the  ground 
that  anything  worth  saying  can  be  better  expressed  in 
ordinary  English.  That  a  dialect  is  limited  in  scope 
is  true;  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  an  essay  on  the 
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Higher  Criticism,  or  on  a  subtle  psychological  question, 
or  to  write  a  problem  play  or  novel  in  the  vernacular 
of  Essex  or  Cornwall;  but  the  essential  things  of 
human  experience  :  — birth  and  death — pain  and  pleasure 
—love  and  hate — gain  and  loss — -all  the  vicissitudes 
of  humble  life :  these  have  been  told  in  song  and  story 
over  and  over  again  with  inimitable  force  and  truth 
in  the  simple  and  unadorned  speech  of  the  country- 
side. How  poor  we  should  be  without  the  lovely  idylls 
of  William  Barnes  in  the-  soft,  drawly  Dorset  dialect : 
Tennyson's  worldly-wise  Lincolnshire  ballads:  T.  E. 
Brown's  Manx  yarns :  Drummond's  humorous  poems  of 
French-Canadian  life,  "  The  Habitant,"  and  "  Johnnie 
Courteau  "  :  or  the  work  of  numberless  genuine  singers 
since  the  days  of  Burns  whose  homely  strains  are  warm 
with  living  fire. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  Lancashire  literature.  No 
other  county  in  England  can  show  such  a  garnered  harvest 
of  good  writing,  and  a  singular  fact  is  that,  wherever  it 
is  found,  the  great  bulk  has  been  gathered  during  the  last 
fifty  years. 

As  everyone  knows,  John  Collier,  the  Lancashire  Teniers, 
over  a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  the  first  to  make  the 
dialect  popular.  His  rendering  of  the  Northern  variety 
of  the  Midland  division  of  folk-speech  was  not  pure,  even 
for  his  time,  as,  living  on  the  border,  he  allowed  Yorkshire 
idioms  to  creep  in;  but  though  the  Rabelaisian  humour 
and  cramped  phonetic  spelling  of  "  Tim  Bobbin  "  is  now 
somewhat  out  of  fashion,  it  should  be  remembered  that  as 
a  pioneer  and  founder  he  had  mainly  to  rely  on  his 
mother-wit  and  native  shrewdness. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Wilsons,  Waugh,  Brierley  and 
their  contemporaries  the  dialect  reached  its  palmy  days. 
It  burst  into  leaf  and  flower  with  astonishing  quickness : 
"  Dow  "  times  ripened  it :  newspapers  boomed  it ;  Hamer- 
ton,  Kay-Shuttle  worth,  Ainsworth,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Westall, 
Mrs.  Banks,  Miss  Fothergill  and  many  more  used  it  in 
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their  novels  to  get  local  colour  and  truth  to  nature.  The 
comic  spirit  was  still  prominent,  but  in  a  chastened  form, 
and  fears  began  to  be  felt  that,  with  higher  views  on 
education,  the  virile  native  speech  would  ere  long  be 
refined  out  of  existence.  And  no  one  dreaded  the  prospect 
more  than  the  subject  of  this  essay.  It  haunted  him  like 
a  spectre  :  it  became  an  obsession,  and  when  late  in  his 
short  life  he  used  his  pen  to  avert  the  threatened  doom, 
he  did  so  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  fulfilling  a  sacred 
trust.  In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume  he  says:  — 

This  dialect  is  rapidly  dying.  In  the  last  twenty  years  its 
very  roots  have  been  cut  away.  Soon  mere  scraps  and 
relics  of  it  will  remain — fossils  on  a  beach,  broken  melodies 
of  old  times  heard  in  a  dream.  But  such  of  us  as  were 
taught  to  think  and  speak  in  this  unaffected  and  virile 
tongue  cannot  wholly  forget  its  music  while  we  live.  If 
we  use  its  terms  no  longer  they  are 'woven  into  the  texture 
of  our  hearts,  preserving  for  us  thoughts  of  love,  and 
youth,  and  hope ;  of  happy  years,  and  maybe  years  ofi 
sorrow  too  we  would  not  lightly  forget. 

He  was  mistaken,  but  undoubtedly  the  idea  was  an  incen- 
tive to  his  productive  powers. 

John  Trafford  Clegg  was  born  in  that  Lancashire  Mecca 
the  village  of  Milnrow,  in  1857,  where  his  father  was  a 
small  grocer,  and  where  Collier  spent  most  of  his  life : 
and  his  writings  show  that  the  atmosphere  and  associa- 
tions of  the  place  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
his  sensitive  nature.  On  his  family  removing  to  Rochdale 
he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school,  and  afterwards  appren- 
ticed as  a  printer  to  his  brother.  Later  he  went  to  work 
in  a  cotton  mill  bought  by  his  father  in  Glossop :  and  in 
his  leisure  time  studied  music,  both  theory  and  practice, 
with  such  success  that,  on  migrating  back  to  Rochdale, 
he  obtained  the  post  of  organist  and  choirmaster  at  St. 
Mary's  Church.  Returning  to  his  old  trade  he  became  a 
foreman :  got  married,  and  settled  down,  devoting  his 
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spare  hours  to  versifying  in  ordinary  English.  Not,  how- 
ever, until  a  local  schoolmaster  stirred  the  waters  by 
advocating  the  abolition  of  the  native  speech  did  he  find 
out  his  true  vocation.  In  the  controversy  that  followed 
he  contributed  two  letters  in  dialect  to  the  Observer. 
These  were  so  racy  and  full  of  whimsical  humour  that  the 
editor  was  induced  to  invite  more  sketches  from  the  same 
source.  These  duly  followed,  and,  with  a  few  poems  and 
sonnets  previously  written,  were  collected  in  a  paper- 
backed booklet  entitled  "Reaund  Bi  Th'  Derby"  :  a  modest 
production  of  one  hundred  pages,  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Th'  Owd  Weighver."  The  title  sketch, 
an  account  of  a  ramble  round  Blackstone  Edge  to  the 
inevitable  goal  of  a  moorland  inn,  where  the  author  and 
a  poet  of  his  own  creating  foregather  and  exchange  ideas, 
is  a  slender  narrative  showing  acute  observation,  and 
packed  with  mirth  and  pathos  both  natural  and  sincere. 
One  poem  named  "  Mi  Feyther "  ends  with  this  pious 
prophecy :  — 

"  For  iv   there  is   another   lend,    wheere   looms   were   never 

geart, 
Wheere  folk  con  rest  in  peace,  an  Want's  thin  ribs  were 

never  reart, 

They'n  let  yo  in  beaut  chargin  owt,  an  don  yor  fithers  on, 
An't'  Maisther  waint  forget  to  say,  '  Well  done,  my  good 

owd  mon  !' 

For  weel  aw  know,  as  sure  and  thrue  as  aw'm  a  livin  lad, 
Above  yon  sky's  wide-slantin  broo  there's  nob'dy  like  my 

dad." 

But  the  tiny  book  is  mainly  remarkable  for  two  things : 
a  small  clear-cut  gem,  a  bird  fable  or  apologue  for  parents 
named  "Th'  Owd  Gam,"  and  the  rendering  of  that  detest- 
able namby-pamby  fantastic  jargon,  the  Northern  Man- 
tilini-ism  known  to  natives  as  "talkin'  fine."  As  a  satire 
on  those  who  mince  their  speech  because  they  are  ashamed 
of  the  tongue  they  lisped  in  the  cradle,  it  is  admirably 
done,  but,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  wherever  in 
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these  pages  a  character  is  intended  to  speak  in  current 
English,  the  refinement  is  sure  to  be  over  emphasised,  with 
the  result  that  frequently,  after  a  paragraph  of  honest 
dialect,  the  English  sounds  jarringly  vulgar.  This  feature 
is  seen  in  all  the  subsequent  stories  where  the  two  are 
alternately  used,  and  many  passages  could  be  quoted  show- 
ing that  the  author's  pen  walked  on  stilts  when  delineating 
people  alien  to  his  own  transparent  nature.  As  will  be 
seen  later  he  could  and  did  write  beautiful  English — no 
other  word  will  do — but  only  in  dialect  was  he  always  in 
happiest  mood,  and  his  touch  firm  and  true.  "Th'  Owd 
Gam,"  which,  without  repeating  the  refrain  is  given 
entire,  would  alone  have  established  his  reputation :  and 
could  have  been  written  by  none  but  a  master  of  his  craft ; 

TH'   OWD  GAM. 

A  cook-robin  courted  a  little  breawn  hen ; 

Cheep  !  Cheep  !  Cheep  ! 
They  flutthert  i'  t'  snowdrifts  so  cowd  an'  so  clen ; 

Cheep  !  Cheep  !  Cheep  ! 

They  twitthert  and  cuddl't  fro  mornin  to  neet, 
An'  hutched  up  through  t'  dark  in  a  crack  eaut  o'  th'  seet,. 
To  jump  eaut  wi  th'  sun  again,  wakken  and  breet. 

Cheep  !  Cheep  !  Cheep  ! 

One  day  coome  another  cock,  pyerkin  his  bill, 

An'  swore  'at  for  love  t'other  robin  he'd  kill, 

An'  carry  th'  breawn  hen  off  bi  fair  myens  or  f eaw ; 

But  th'  husbant  were  g'am,  an'  soon  punced  him  i'  teaw  ; 

"Hooray,  lad  !'  his  wife  said,   "tha's  sattl't  him  neaw." 

They  twitthert  away  whol  Spring's  carpet  were  spread, 
An  things  wakkent  up  'at  they'd  long  ta'en  for  dyead ; 
"Neaw,  missis,"  said  th'  robin,  "thee  stop  i'  this  chink, 
An'  aw'll  carry  thee  up  thi  cake-brade  an'  smodhrink, 
For  it's  getten  hee  time  tha  kept  quiet,  aw  think." 

So  hoo  ceawr't  in  her  neest  for  a  week  an'  a  day, 

Or  it  met  be  for  longer — aw  connot  just  say; 

An'  then  there  were  chirping  enough  i'  that  crack, 

An'  moore  oppen  meauths  nor  t'  poor  fayther  could  pack, 

For  he'd  getten  some  childer  o'  gullet  an'  back. 
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So   fayther  an'  mother  i'  yearnest  set  to, 

An'  soon  fund  'em  o  enough  eightin  to  do ; 

Said  th'  robin,  "Eh,  bless  'em!  they're  pratty  and  fawse; 

To  keep  'em  o'  some  tack  or  t'other  we'll  awse, 

An'  then  they'll  keep  us,  an'  we'll  watch  'ein  and  sauce." 

But  he're  cheted,  for  soon  as  their  wings  they  could  shift, 
They  scutthert  away,  some  to  th'  reet,  some  to  th'  lift; 
So  t'  fayther  broke  th'  heause  up,  an  cobbed  it  on  th'  floor, 
An  he  potthert  abeaut  a  bit,  scrattin  his  yure: 
"  Ah  !''  he  says,  "it's  th'  owd  gam  !  aw'll  go  coortin  no  moore. 
Cheep  !  Cheep  !  Cheep  !" 

That  is  spontaneous  as  Chaucer  :  fresh  as  a  May  morning  : 
and  apposite  as  a  proverb  to  a  certain  phase  of  Lancashire 
life.  The  remaining  pieces  in  dialect  are  all  good,  and, 
in  addition,  the  contents  include  the  best  worst  pun  ever 
perpetrated. 

Encouraged  by  the  reception  of  his  first  venture,  he 
continued  to  contribute  weekly  sketches  to  the  Rochdale 
Observer,  and  seriously  thought  of  pursuing  literature  as 
a  profession  instead  of  a  pastime.  He  worked  at  high 
pressure,  with  feverish  activity,  and  under  the  continuous 
strain  his  health,  never  robust,  began  to  give  way. 
Gradually  growing  worse,  and  acting  on  advice,  after 
much  hesitation  he  went  to  live  at  Bournemouth.  But 
wherever  a  man  goes  he  takes  himself  with  him,  and  the 
change  of  residence  made  no  difference  to  his  literary 
industry.  His  pen  was  never  idle,  and  a  further  incentive 
was  that  having  now  no  settled  occupation  he  had  to  main- 
tain a  wife  and  young  family  on  the  proceeds  of  his 
mental  labour.  Bravely  and  cheerfully  he  faced  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position :  heavy  enough  to  a  strong 
man :  how  much  heavier  to  one  whose  physical  strength 
was  ebbing  day  by  day,  only  those  who  have  suffered  a 
like  experience  can  estimate  or  understand. 

Bearing  on  his  position  and  prospects  at  this  time,  and 
also  as  indicating  the  fine,  sympathetic  nature  of  the  man, 
an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  him  by  me  may 
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prove  interesting.  The  letter  was  a  reply  to  one  of  mine 
from  Yentnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  after  a  stay  in  the 
Riviera  :  — 

"  I  have  been  fixed  here  for  twelvemonths'  health-seeking 
with  poor  success,  having  rather  lost  than  gained  on  the 
whole.  My  wife  catches  lodgers  when  she  can,  and  I  am 
struggling  to  make  literature  pay — not  a  very  hopeful  task 
as  you  may  suppose,  although  a  little  encouragement  has 
come  this  month  from  Longmans  Green  and  Co.,  who  have 
accepted  one  of  my  novels.  The  steamers  here  begin  to  run 
at  Easter,  and  if  you  remain  in  the  island  I  will  come 
over  to  see^  you.  I  trust  your  travelling  in  warm  climates 
is  riot  a  sign  that  your  own  health  is  impaired  or  delicate." 

When  that  last  paragraph  was  written  he  did  not  know 
I  had  been  ill,  but  his  quick  mind  raced  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  brother  Lancastrian's  wintering  in  the  South  could 
only  arise  from  circumstances  that  called  for  an  expression 
of  his  own  friendly  solicitude.  The  proposed  meeting — 
to  my  life-long  regret — was  destined  never  to  take  place, 
and  the  next  news  I  heard  was  that  he  had  gone  on  the 
last  lonely  journey.  He  died  at  Bournemouth  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  passing  away  painlessly  and  peace- 
fully, and  conscious  to  the  last  moment. 

The  novel  to  which  he  refers,  "  David's  Loom,"  is  a 
story  of  Rochdale  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century :  a  tragic  tale  of  an  inventor — loom  smashing — 
riots — revenge,  and  murder.  The  plot  is  well-conceived, 
dramatically  wrought  out :  and  the  various  incidents 
graphically  described;  but  the  sad,  final  page  has  the 
appearance  of  being  written  in  the  premonitory  shadow 
of  his  own  untimely  end  :  — 

"  I  have  seen  robust  men  shudder  at  the  thought  of  death : 
while  for  me  the  grisly  tyrant  has  no  terrors.  How  comes 
that?  Is  it  because  my  feeble  grasp  of  life  can  more  easily 
be  loosed  ?  Assuredly  strong  men  discover  no  greater  hap- 
piness in  life  than  I  have  done;  I  would  not  change  my 
infirmity,  tolerably  quiet  conscience  and  reflective  habit  for 
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the  paltry  hopes,  gross  ideals,  earth-bound  visions,  petty 
anxieties  of  many  active  fellow-creatures  within  my  range 
of  acquaintance.  Thirty  years  of  life  have  been  granted 
to  me.  I  am  thankful,  recognising  well  that  I  have  really 
lived  longer  than  some  who  attain  twice  my  age :  yet  I 
could  not  desire  that  weary  length  of  days  to  be  repeated. 

Of  late  my  fragile  powers  have  waned.  Carefully  as  my 
dear  ones  endeavour  to  conceal  their  knowledge,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  palpable  symptoms  of  decay  are  apparent  in  my 
frame.  The  acute  perception  of  which  I  have  so  often 
boasted  cannot  entirely  delude  me.  In  very  few  years  at 
most,  possibly  within  a  period  to  be  measured  only  by 
months,  this  transient  body  must  fulfil  its  term  on  earth." 

Shortly  after  his  death  "  Stories,  Sketches,  and  Rhymes 
in  the  Rochdale  Dialect "  appeared  :  a  large  volume  con- 
taining, amongst  many  others,  two  prose  pieces  of  excep- 
tional importance  :  "  James  Leach,"  and  "  Sally  Brella," 
and  a  poem  in  couplets  "  Deawn  i'  th'  Shade,"  describing 
with  photographic  accuracy  and  brevity  the  various 
characters  in  a  weaving  shed,  and  concluding  with  this  bit 
of  philosophy  :  — 

"  We're  o  alike !  it's  noane  a  bit  o'  use 
Yo  tellin  me  'at  brass  con  gild  a  goose, 
Or  to  hee-breedin  we  should  cringe  an'  squirm ; 
Sich  talk  as  that  con  never  carry  berm. 
Rich  idleness  mun  bring  consait,  we  know  ; 
Hard- wortchin  poverty  mun  envy  show; 
But  deep  below  that  crust  t'  same  nathur  lies, 
An'  some  day,  happen,  we  may  see  it  rise, 
When  things  are  on  a  level  footin  set 
An'  there's  an  end  to  us,   an'  th'  world,   an'  th'  fret." 

"  James  Leach  "  is  the  life-story  of  the  once  well-known 
Wardle  composer  whose  hymn-tunes  attained  a  wide 
popularity  in  their  day,  and  the  writing  of  this  model 
biography  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  labour  of  love.  The  tale 
is  told  as  a  shining  thread  running  through  the  warp  and 
woof  in  the  woven  history  of  the  hamlet  on  the  moorside 
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over  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  varied  scenes  in  the  little 
community  are  like  pictures  in  a  tapestry  where  the  hero 
is  always  present  and  never  obtrusive.  The  humours  of 
the  village  folk:  the  old  band-leader  and  choir-master 
who  begs  James  not  to  compose  any  more  tunes  because 
''its  lowerin'  to  a  conducthor"  :  the  courtings  and  merry- 
makings :  the  troubles  with  choir  and  band  on  practice 
nights  when  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  is  in  preparation :  the 
episode  of  John  Wesley  coming  to  preach,  and  the  impres- 
sion he  made,  are  all  painted  with  easy  skill,  and  serve  as 
an  animated  background  for  the  central  figure  whose 
career  and  pathetic  early  death  are  so  admirably  drawn. 
Between  author  and  subject  there  are  many  points  of 
striking  resemblance;  both  were  born  in  the  same 
district :  both  were  unassuming,  and  yet  ardent  in  pursuit 
of  ambitions  partially  achieved  :  both  happily  married, 
and  both  died — one  by  a  scourge,  the  other  by  an  accident, 
when  only  half  the  allotted  span  was  run.  Quotable 
passages  are  in  profusion,  but  to  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  short  piece  should  be  read  in  its  entirety. 
Nowhere  else  can  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  which  the 
dialect  is  capable  be  so  fully  seen  as  in  this  unpretentious 
record,  this  prose-poem  of  one  whose  name  and  fame  as  a 
musician,  long  lingering  in  his  native  north,  has  now  been 
revived  and  made  a  permanent  possession. 

"  Sally  Brella," — Lancashire  for  Sarah  Brierley — is  an 
epitome  of  a  typical  operative  family's  struggles  in  a 
modern  manufacturing  town  related  with  uncompromising 
veracity.  Sally  herself,  the  sharp-tongued,  quick-tem- 
pered, soft-hearted  mother,  is  introduced  as  a  contrast  to  a 
certain  Imogen,  the  heroine  of  a  fashionable  novel :  — 

"  but  what  arta  woth,  Imogen  at  t'  side  ov  owd  Sally 

Brella?" 

Aw  felt  that  were  a  bit  ov  a  sattler,  for  Sally's  turn't  fifty 
year  owd,  an'  hoo's  t'  mother  o'  nine.  It'd  bother  a  novelist 
to  get  mony  fine  speeches  eaut  ov  her  meauth,  for  hoo's  a 
dyel  betther  wortcher  nor  talker ;  an'  iv  he  went  axin  her 
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opinion  abeaut  th'  influence  o'  German  thought  i'  metaphy- 
sics, or  thried  to  read  her  some  o'  Breawnin's  poems,  he'd 
be  moore  likely  nor  not  to  get  a  rowlin  pin  cobbed  at  hi.s 
yead.  He'd  be  cheted  iv  he  went  seechin  beauty  in  her, 
too.  Sally  cawn't  show  a  meauthful  o'  pearls  between  ripe 
cherry  lips  ;  her  teeth  are  as  bad  to  find  as  gas-lamps  in  a 
Local  Board  district.  There's  no  glitther  in  her  e'en,  noa- 
ther,  they're  rayther  blear't,  iv  owt,  wi  o  t'  dhree  starin 
hoo's  had  to  do.  Her  fingers  are  noane  white  and  taperin  ; 
her  foot  taks  a  sizable  clog  to  howd  it ;  her  yure  doesn't  goo 
ripplin  deawn  her  back  i'  waves  o'  gowd.  What  bit  hoo  has 
left  hoo  tees  up  in  a  handkercher. 

One  more  extract  shows  how  cleverly  Clegg  could  conjure 
up  a  vivid  picture  by  a  few  simple  negations : — 

"  Iv  ony  refin't  chap  had  put  his  yead  into  that  heause  he'd 
a  bin  sure  ov  a  fit — aw  myen  that  mak  o'  refinement  'at 
makes  folk  freeten't  ov  a  creawd,  teighches  'em  to  wear 
spring  glasses  whol  their  e'en  are  good,  put  scent  upo'  their 
handketchers,  an'  think  silky  Latin  betther  nor  rough 
rowler-teawel  Saxon;  an  iv  ony  woman — lady  aw  should 
say — used  to  sittin  idle  i'  th'  pahlour  whol  a  sarvant  did  t' 
wark  for  her  had  sin  Sally's  style  o'  heausekeepin,  hoo'd  ha 
fainted  straight  off.  Not  'at  there  were  ony  dirt,  yo 
undherstand,  for  Sally  olez  kept  things  clen  an'  wholsome; 
it  were  like  a  want  o'  polish,  a  bare  plainness  abeaut  pots 
an'  furnithur,  mixed  wi  sweet  savvours  o'  reausty  iron, 
wool  oil,  an'  cotton  sizin  off  t'  childher's  clooas,  'at  'd  ha 
sicken't  weel-bred  folk.  For  one  thing  they'd  no  fancy 
brackets  nor  china  plates  hangin  on  th'  woles,  no  picthur 
rail  runnin  reaund,  no  dado  (nor  dodo  noather),  no 
piano,  no  umbrell  stond  i'  th'  lobby,  an'  no  lobby  for  one 
to  ston  in,  no  bells,  no  wot  wayther  upstairs,  no  wine  cellar, 
no  stairs  carpet,  no  muslin  curtains,  nor  nowt.  It's  a 
capper  heaw  they  shapped  to  live,  but  they  did  shap  it 
some  road,  an'  throve  beside. 

But  there  were  tuthri  things  i'  that  heause  'at  couldn't  be 
hung  upo'  woles  or  set  eaut  on  shelves.  Love  were  one. 
Amos  and  Sally  brought  that  into  th'  spot  on  their  weddin 
day,  an'  it's  theere  yet,  shinin  breet  wi  reglar  use.  Thruth's 
lamp  were  theere,  olez  blazin,  givin  th'  shadows  o'  lyin  an' 
chetin  no  chance  to  gether.  Honest  independence  grew  wi 
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a  thick  stalk  eaut  o'  th'  harstone,  spreadin  healthy  branches 
o'  reaund ;  every  young  Brella  rear't  undher  t'  shade  o'  that 
hardy  evergreen  would  ha  scorn't  to  beg  or  owe  onybody  a 
bodle,  an'  sanner  ha  dee'd  nor  gwone  to  th'  warkheause. 
Charity  lived  wi'  em,  never  wantin  to  flit;  an'  that  were 
very  like  th'  greight  saycret  on  'em  agreein  so  weel  wi 
theirsel  'an  other  folk,  feelin  satisfied  wi  what  they  had,  an 
olez  shappin  some  road  to  spare  a  thrifle  when  it  were 
needed.  But  there  were  no  refinement  abeaut  th'  hole.  Not 
a  spoontle." 

How  Sally  insults  a  supercilious  parson  :  how  she  quarrels 
with  a  neighbour,  and  then  nurses  her  through  an  illness  : 
how  her  charity  overflows :  how  she  brings  up  her  own 
family  till  they  blossom  into  successful  singers,  painters, 
mill  managers,  and  town-councillors'  wives,  and  how  the 
husband  takes  a  secondary  place  as  if  so  ordained  by 
Providence,  is  all  related  with  an  enthusiasm  that  carries 
the  reader  along  in  unison.  True  to  nature  in  every 
detail,  though  entirely  imaginary  in  conception,  the 
author's  fancy  touched  and  transformed  an  ordinary 
homely  woman  into  a  living  reality  of  permanent  attrac- 
tion, and  I  think  his  heart  must  have  danced  with  delight 
when  lie  contemplated  his  handiwork  and  saw  that  it  was 
good. 

After  a  lapse  of  three  years  a  second  miscellaneous 
collection  was  issued,  and  though  in  many  respects  not 
equal  to  the  first,  the  volume  serves  to  exhibit  Clegg's 
versatility  in  choice  of  subject  and  style  of  treatment. 
The  bulk  of  the  contents  as  before  is  provincial :  but  a 
dainty  trifle,  charming  and  fanciful,  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  Mozart  called  "A  Minuet,"  shows  that  his  mind  was 
making  excursions  in  other  fields.  Had  this  delicate 
tribute  to  the  great  composer  been  published  without 
author's  name,  it  might  easily  be  ascribed  to  a  writer  more 
widely  known.  "  Fair  Content,  a  Fantasy"  :  a  quaint 
conceit  in  Spenserian  stanzas  is  another  departure  and 
experiment.  In  its  surroundings  it  looks  like  a  demure 
Quakeress  in  a  circle  of  fervent  revivalists.  It  has  an  old 
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world  air  reminiscent  of  Shenstone,  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  imitation,  a  weakness  difficult  to  avoid  in  such  a  well- 
worn  metre.  There  is  also  an  unexpected  essay  on 
Scandinavian  mythology  named  "  Frost  and  Scald,"  full 
of  the  half-serious,  half -humorous  comments  that  distin- 
guish most  of  Clegg's  writings,  combined  with  good- 
natured  sarcastic  asides.  What  can  be  better  in  its  way 
than  this  rapid  summary  of  the  old  Norseman?— 

Scandinavia  con  show  sich  a  length  o'  romantic  chronicles 
as  few  counthries  con  brag  on.  They'n  two  big  collections 
ov  ancient  gibberish  co'd  Eddas,  one  i'  prose  an'  t'other  i' 
poethry;  ony  quantity  o'  scaldic  songs  (shokin  poor  stuff 
they  are,  too);  an'  a  lot  o'  sagas,  or  histhories,  some  thrue, 
some  fanciful.  Everything's  on  a  big  scale  i'  their  owd 
histhories ;  no  little  potterin  folk  con  be  fund.  They  could 
eight  like  navvies  when  meight  were  handy,  or  clem  a  day 
or  two  iv  they  happen't  to  be  busy;  tak  a  week  on't  spree 
when  thrade  were  slack,  or  make  o'ertime  at  slaughtering 
live  like  giants,  an'  dee  beaut  grumblin.  They  never 
larn't  t'  rule  o'  three,  could  noather  read  nor  write,  did'nt 
shut  theirsel  up  i'  warm  reawnms  ten  heaurs  a  day,  nor 
make  life  a  long  gamblin  do  thrying  heaw  mony  hawpnies 
they  could  scrat  together  afore  they  deed,  so,  otogether,  they 
were  a  lost,  ignorant  lot,  wi'  nowt  like  cultivation  or  brains 
we  ban  neaw. 

From  this  foray  into  the  '  dark  backward  and  abysm  of 
time,'  and  speculations  on  the  old  Norse  deities  and 
vikings,  the  turning  of  the  leaf  brings  us  to  scenes  of 
modern  life  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Pennine  range, 
where  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  sea-rovers  still  live 
and  flourish,  displaying  the  same  manly  virtues  that 
distinguished  their  forefathers  in  ages  past.  Rambles  in 
the  country  districts  round  Rochdale  were  always  a 
favourite  form  of  recreation  with  Clegg  whenever  he  could 
escape  from  the  printing-press,  and  in  numerous  records 
of  holiday  tramps  over  Blackstone  Edge :  through  the 
Todmorden  valley  and  Rossendale  Forest :  over  the  brown 
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and  purple  heathery  moors :  in  cloughs  and  dingles  made 
musical  by  wimpling  mountain  rills,  and  even  by  the  side 
of  the  dirty,  slushy  Roche,  he  has  the  air,  and  gives  you 
the  feeling  of  a  bird  let  loose  from  its  cage  :  of  a  spirit  set 
free  from  bondage.  And  in  this  mood  all  seasons  were 
equally  enjoyable  to  him.  With  a  ready  pencil  he  painted 
the  scenes  he  loved,  but  in  his  pictures  nature  is  always 
subsidiary  to  humanity,  in  contrast  with  the  landscapes 
where  figures  are  mere  dots  in  a  great  stretch  of  canvas. 
"A  Winter  Jaunt":  "  Calder  Valley":  "As  Far  as 
Ashoth"  :  "Blackpool  Nowts"  :  are  good  examples  of  his 
skill  in  making  scenery  duly  subordinate  to  the  human 
interest.  "  Across  Derplay"  :  a  spring-day  pilgrimage  on 
the  highlands  between  Bacup  and  Burnley  with  the  noblest 
prospects  in  Lancashire  for  a  background,  is  a  sketch 
wherein  his  whimsical  humour,  sunny  wisdom,  keen  obser- 
vation and  buoyant  cheerfulness  have  full  scope  for 
display.  With  two  companions  he  discourses  wisely  and 
wittily  on  holidays :  on  the  Townleys  of  Townley :  on  the 
Fieldens  of  Todmorden :  on  Worsthorn  and  Edmund 
Spenser :  on  modern  comic  songs  and  nigger  minstrels, 
and  adds  another  splash  of  colour  to  the  composition  by 
introducing  a  troupe  of  travelling  entertainers,  while  a 
note  of  pathos  arising  out  of  an  accident  to  a  child 
heightens  the  interest  in  a  memorable  afternoon's  ramble. 
There  is  also  a  graphic  description  in  "  Clogden  Sing," 
of  the  anniversary  sermons  at  a  country  chapel  built  on 
the  spot  where  John  Wesley  once  preached,  "and  so," 
continues  Clegg,  "  this  Chapel  coorne  to  be  planted  where 
his  sthraight-walkin'  feet  had  stood,  an'  theere  it  is,  a 
lastin'  testimonial  to  a  gradely  Englishman  an'  a  credit 
to  English  art ;  for  it's  a  genuine  worn-made  design — four 
sthraight  lines  an'  a  chimbley."  The  conductor's  troubles 
with  singers  and  instrumentalists  at  the  rehearsals :  the 
old  scholars  who  come  from  far  and  near  to  the  services : 
"  beside  o  t'  childer  gooin  to  th'  schoo  neaw,  wi  o  their 
relations  to  watch  t'  little  things  swaggerin'  i'  white  frocks 
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an'  new  jackets"  :  the  mingled  emotions  of  relatives  who 
walk  through  the  chapel  yard  where  lie  the  graves  of  those 
once  near  and  dear :  and  the  excitement  and  success  of 
the  great  day  itself,  are  limned  with  a  force  and  lifelike 
truth  that  every  Lancashire  reader  at  least  will  recognise 
and  admire. 

Altogether  the  two  volumes  contain  a  thousand  pages 
of  prose  and  poetry,  and  it  is  keeping  well  within  bounds 
to  say  that  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  dull  ones  amongst 
them. 

The  last  story  from  the  prolific  brain,  never  finished  by 
the  author,  and  never  published  in  book  form,  was  "  The 
Milnes  of  Whitacre"  :  a  romance  of  intrigue  in  the  days 
of  William  III.  The  plot  develops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Milnrow,  with  an  interlude  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
story  has  much  merit  and  promise,  but  also  bears  marks 
of  haste  and  unrevision,  and  any  criticism  would  be  unfair 
that  did  not  allow  for  the  circumstances.  One  convention, 
quite  permissible,  and  found  in  other  writers  is  that,  at  a 
period  when  the  Lancashire  accent  was  at  its  broadest, 
the  villagers  are  made  to  speak  in  Wardour  Street  English. 

With  this  incomplete  tale  five  long  years  of  arduous 
literary  labour  ended,  labour  sweetened  by  recognition, 
and  crowned  with  a  success  that  placed  Clegg  in  the  front 
rank  of  dialect  writers. 

Overshadowed  as  a  poet  by  Edwin  Waugh,  whose  reputa- 
tion rests  on  three  or  four  short  poems  that  won  instant 
popularity  and  have  since  become  classics,  his  own  verse, 
in  some  instances,  excels  that  of  his  forerunner;  it  reveals 
a  livelier  fancy,  and  a  wider  sweep  of  imagination  com- 
bined with  truth  to  nature,  and  felicity  of  word  and 
phrase,  as  exhibited  in  "  Deawn  i  th'  Shade"  :  and  "At  th' 
Far  End"  :  and  the  curious  reader  will  search  a  long  time 
before  he  meets  with  anything  to  match  the  grim  humour 
of  "  Death  an  th'  Philosopher."  Had  stern  necessity  not 
weaned  him  from  the  country  muse,  he  might  have  been, 
like  Jasmin,  the  Gascon  dialect  poet  of  Agen,  the  laureate 
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of  his  native  county,  and  the  preserver  of  the  beloved  folk- 
speech  in  imperishable  song.  This  was  his  ambition,  but 
time  and  fate  willed  it  otherwise,  and  for  plain  prose  he 
forsook  the  Lancashire  Muse — a  charming  lass  wearing 
clogs  on  her  feet  and  a  shawl  over  her  head — but  not  before 
he  had  once  more  demonstrated  that,  in  sterling  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart 


As  good  stuff  under  flannel  lies 
As  under  silken  clothes. 


His  prose  is  racy  and  .epigrammatic,  bubbling  over  with 
boyish  high  spirits  and  vivacity :  mingled  with  sparkling 
humour  and  touches  of  tenderest  pathos.  He  sums  a  phase 
of  character  in  a  sentence ;  of  one  man  he  says  "  he  has  a 
memory  that  forgets  nought  but  borrowed  brass."  The 
famous  Parson  Threlkeld  he  epitomises  in  a  paragraph : 
"  This  were  a  wondherful  chap,  'at  could  talk  i'  nine  lan- 
guages, an'  knew  o'  'at  were  or  ever  had  bin.  He  were  as 
good  as  a  reference  library,  an'  cost  a  dyel  less  to  keep." 

Fond  of  fun  and  jollity,  he  never  stoops  to  buffoonery, 
or  relies,  as  some  dialect  writers  do,  on  topical  allusions 
for  effect.  However  homely  the  subject,  he  invariably 
treats  it  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  the  universal  heart  of 
mankind.  With  insight  and  sympathy  he  uses  his  native 
Doric  for  highest  purposes,  and,  after  reading  and  re- 
reading authors  widely  known  and  obscure,  and  gratefully 
remembering  their  good  work,  the  conviction  remains  that, 
as  a  painter  of  the  life  and  manners  in  modern  times  of 
the  blunt-spoken,  independent,  good-hearted  Lancashire 
folk,  John  Trafford  Clegg  is  the  last  and  best.  But  finer 
than  the  literary  perfection  was  the  man  himself.  With 
a  sanguine  temperament  and  lovable  disposition,  he  won 
the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
fifteen  years  his  surviving  friends  still  speak  of  him  with 
rare  and  unstinted  enthusiasm.  What  greater  reward 
could  any  man  desire? 
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The  portrait  prefixed  to  his  first  volume  shows  a  face 
open  as  the  day,  transparent  as  the  soul  within ;  it  is  the 
countenance  of  a  man  incapable  of  anything  mean  or  base, 
but  who  took  the  world  as  he  found  it,  and  tried  to  make 
it  better. 

Five  years  after  his  death  the  people  of  Rochdale 
erected  a  granite  obelisk,  within  sight  of  "  Tim  Bobbin's" 
grave,  to  the  memory  of  four  writers  associated  with  the 
district  who  used  the  dialect  as  a  medium  by  which  they 
could  record  the  strength  and  weakness,  the  faults  and 
virtues,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  sterling  race  they  knew 
so  well.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  the  unveil- 
ing, and  never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  when  the  name  of 
the  author  of  "  Sally  Brella  "  was  mentioned  for  praise. 
A  wave  of  thrilling  emotion  swept  the  audience  from  end 
to  end,  and  the  cheers  again  and  again  renewed  from  the 
assembled  thousands  told  how  near  and  dear  John  Trafford 
Clegg  had  become  to  his  fellow  townsmen. 

And,  after  all,  a  man's  noblest  monument  is  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  works. 


AN   EXCURSION    INTO   CRICKET 
LITERATURE. 

By  J.  A.  H.   CATTON. 

A  S  a  whole  one  must  confess  the  poverty  of  the  literature 
*^~"  of  the  game  which  Lord  Byron  described  as  manly 
toil.  We  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  The  Quar- 
terly Review  of  1884  that  the  "magnum  opus  of  cricket 
has  yet  to  be  written." 

While  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
the  definition  of  literature  it  seems  safe  to  take  our  stand 
by  the  side  of  Eobert  L.  Stevenson  and  declare: — "There 
is,  indeed,  only  one  merit  worth  considering  in  a  man  of 
letters — that  he  should  write  well ;  and  only  one  damning 
fault — that  he  should  write  ill."  Whether  a  man  writes 
ill  or  well  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  that  being  so, 
we  shall  adopt  the  arbitrary  method  of  judging  of  the 
literature  of  cricket  by  what  appeals  to  our  taste.  There 
may  be  differences  of  opinion.  Then  shall  we  shelter 
behind  the  contention  that  there  cannot  be  any  argument 
on  a  matter  of  taste. 

Cricket  is  essentially  the  invention  of  the  English  mind, 
the  pride  of  this  country  as  a  national  pastime  which  has 
preserved  a  wonderful  standard  of  science  and  purity,  as 
a  recreation  which  has  not  been  spoiled  by  over  legisla- 
tion, and  as  an  amusement  which  is  not  solely  regarded 
as  a  means  to  either  money  or  the  lust  of  victory.  People 
play  cricket  to  refresh  the  mind  and  relax  the  body. 
There  are  people  who  bask  in  the  sun  like  lizards,  and 
watch  others  play.  There  are  those  who  prefer  to  look  on 
at  everything.  In  1833  a  reverend  gentleman,  the  Rev. 
John  Mitford,  of  whom  more  anon,  declared  that  "Cricket 
is  the  pride  and  privilege  of  the  Englishman  alone.  Into 
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this,  his  noble  and  favourite  amusement,  no  other  people 
ever  pretended  to  penetrate;  a  Frenchman  or  a  German 
would  not  know  which  end  of  a  bat  they  were  to  hold; 
and  so  fine,  so  scientific  and  so  elaborate  is  the  skill 
regarding  it  that  only  a  small  part  of  England  have  as 
yet  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it." 

The  small  part  of  England  where  this  recreation  of 
esoteric  mysteries  had  been  cradled  and  nursed  is  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  Hampshire — although  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  even  Kent  have  claims  upon  our  consideration  as 
localities  where  the  game  was  played  in  early  times,  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  Still  we  must  award  the 
palm  to  the  village  of  Hambledon  which  produced  a  team 
that  played  all  England.  The  Hambledon  village  club 
was  probably  founded  about  1750,  and  ceased  to  exist 
about  1791.  The  power  of  the  Hambledon  men  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  ten  years  they  gained  29 
successes  against  the  strongest  elevens  which  all  England 
could  hurl  against  them. 

The  Hambledon  club  had  its  chronicler,  its  historian 
if  such  a  word  can  be  applied  to  a  man  who  had  a  supreme 
contempt  for  dates  and  details.  This  chronicler  and 
historian  bears  the  immortal  name  of  John  Nyren  who 
in  this  year  of  1833,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  published  a  little  book,  in  green  cloth,  bearing  on 
the  cover  the  inscription  :  — "  Nyren's  Cricketers'  Tutor 
2s.  6d."  This  did  not  look  alluring.  The  frontispiece 
was  a  drawing  of  some  gentlemen  playing  cricket  at 
Mary-le-bone,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Layard  writing  to  The  Field 
on  January  28,  1905,  declared  that  this  illustration  was 
by  Robert  Seymour  who  claimed  to  be  the  originator  of 
the  artistic  realisation  of  Mr.  Pickwick.  The  title  page 
is  elaborate.  "  The  Young  Cricketers'  Tutor,"  it  is  stated, 
is  by  John  Nyren — a  player  in  the  celebrated  old  Ham- 
bledon club  to  which  is  added  "  The  Cricketers  of  my 
Time" — the  whole  collected  and  edited  by  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke. 
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This  tiny  book  of  126  pages  is  an  incomparable  volume. 
The  author  in  his  dedication  styles  it — "  an  insignificant 
book  of  instruction,"  but  the  laws  of  the  game  are  lucidly 
explained  and  the  whole  theory  and  practice  expounded 
in  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  I  cannot  help  noticing  that  Nyren 
never  makes  a  reference  to  the  captain  of  the  team.  In 
the  days  when  Hambledon  was  the  Attica  of  the  art,  the 
leader  of  the  side  was  called  the  General  and  he  was 
invariably  the  wicket-keeper  who  directed  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  fieldsmen  in  perfect  silence  so  as  not  to  put 
the  striker  on  his  guard. 

A  well  of  English  pure  and  undefiled  sufficed  for  John 
Nyren  and  the  literary  cricket  school  he  founded.  We 
regret  that  the  English  language  does  not  seem  equal  to 
the  demands  of  some  latter-day  cricketer- journalists,  and 
some  journalist-cricketers. 

Nyren  entered  his  protest  against  the  innovation  of 
round  arm  bowling  which  he  then  described  as  "throw- 
ing." Mr.  Ward,  at  one  time  M.P.  for  London,  remarked 
as  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft  in  his  "  Oxford  Memories," 
tells  us :  "  Cricketers  are  a  peaceable  set  of  men,  as  you 
may  judge  by  this — I  never  see  bowling  about  which 
there  might  not  be  a  wrangle."  Nyren,  having  entered 
his  protest,  went  about  his  business  and  described  cricket 
as  played  at  Hambledon — both  the  players,  the  scene  on 
either  Broad  Halfpenny  or  Windmill  Downs  and  the 
people  who  surrounded  the  arena.  There  are  only  fifty- 
three  pages,  and  small  pages,  but  every  line  is  the  facet 
of  a  gem.  Says  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  who  edited  a 
modern  edition  of  this  book: — "  Once  only  have  the  man 
and  the  occasion  met,  and  the  result  was  John  Nyren's 
'Cricketers  of  my  Time';  a  fragment  it  is  true,  but  a 
fragment  incomparably  brilliant  and  vivid."  The 
cricketers  of  these  latter  days  have  turned  their  bats  into 
pens  and  their  leg  guards  into  blotting  pads — but  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  approached  the  intensity  of  the  enthu- 
siasm, the  old  world  flavour,  and  the  graceful  English  of 
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"The  Cricketers  of  my  Time."  As  E.  V.  Lucas  has 
written,  "  It  had  no  predecessor;  it  has  had  no  successor. 
The  only  piece  of  writing  that  I  can  find  worthy  to  place 
beside  it  is  Hazlitt's  description  of  Cavanagh,  the  fives 
player,  which  is  full  of  gusto — the  gusto  that  comes  of 
admiration  and  love." 

When  the  pedant  of  Hierocles  desired  to  sell  his  house 
he  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen  of  the 
mansion.  On  this  basis  extracts  must  serve  as  specimens 
of  this  treasure  of  cricket  in  a  golden  age,  when  railway 
trains,  half-penny  newspapers  and  telephones  had  not 
sapped  the  joy  of  living. 

John  Nyren  pays  noble  tribute  to  his  father  Richard 
Nyren.  Both  father  and  son  were  left-handed  players 
and  Richard  Nyren  was  a  provokingly  deceitful  bowler, 
the  son  of  his  sire :  — 


He  was  the  chosen  General  of  all  the  matches,  ordering 
and  directing  the  whole.  In  such  esteem  did  the  brother- 
hood (mark  the  phrase)  hold  his  experience  and  judgment, 
that  he  was  uniformly  consulted  on  all  questions  of  law  or 
precedent ;  and  I  never  knew  an  exception  to  be  taken  against 
his  opinion,  or  his  decision  to  be  reversed.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  specimen  of  the  thoroughbred  old  English  yeoman  than 
Richard  Nyren.  He  was  a  good  face-to-face,  unflinching, 
uncompromising,  independent  man.  He  placed  a  full  and 
just  value  upon  the  station  he  held  in  society,  and  he  main- 
tained it  without  insolence  or  assumption.  He  could  differ 
with  a  superior,  without  trenching  upon  his  dignity,  or 
losing  his  own.  .  .  When  Richard  Nyren  left  Hambledon, 
the  Club  broke  up,  and  never  resumed  from  that  day.  The 
head  and  right  arm  were  gone. 

Is  there  not  majesty  in  the  severe  simplicity  of  this 
prose?  Could  character  be  more  clearly  etched.  "The 
head  and  right  arm  were  gone."  What  a  panegyric  to 
the  master  mind  and  the  guiding  hand  is  there  in  seven 
monosyllables.  'Tis  an  epigrammatic  poem  of  praise. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  John  Small,  the  elder,  a  batsman  of 
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the  first  magnitude.  We  are  told  by  Nyren  that  he  was 
"of  honest  expression  and  as  active  as  a  hare."  There 
are  two  excellent  stories  of  John  Small  the  elder.  Thus  : 

He  was  a  good  fiddler,  and  taught  himself  the  double  bass. 
The  Duke  of  Dorset  having  been  informed  of  his  musical 
talent,  sent  him  as  a  present  a  handsome  violin,  and  paid 
the  carriage.  Small,  like  a  true  and  simple  hearted  English- 
man, returned  the  compliment,  by  sending  his  Grace  two 
bats  and  balls,  also  paying  the  carriage.  .  . 

Upon  one  occasion  Small  turned  his  Orphean  acomplish- 
ments  to  good  account. 

Having  to  cross  two  or  three  fields  on  his  way  to  a  musical 
party,  a  vicious  bull  made  at  him ;  when  our  hero,  with  the 
characteristic  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  of  a  good 
cricketer,  began  playing  upon  his  bass,  to  the  admiration 
and  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  mischievous  beast. 

This  likes  me  well.  Let  us  turn  aside  for  a  moment;  let 
us  digress  to  illuminate  this  phrase — "  the  characteristic 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind  of  a  good  cricketer."  In 
1900  a  book  entitled  "The  Walkers  of  Southgate  "— 
seven  bachelor  brothers  who  all  attained  distinction  as 
cricketers — was  produced  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bettesworth  and 
several  collaborateurs.  In  these  pages,  Mr.  Vyell  E. 
Walker,  the  hero  of  so  many  bowling  feats  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties,  tells  an  excellent  tale  about  Tom  Lockyer, 
the  wicket  keeper,  and  Julius  Csesar — two  great  Surrey 
cricketers.  These  celebrities  were  playing  in  a  match 
against  a  local  twenty-two  on  a  small  ground,  on  the 
outskirts  of  which,  and  not  very  distant  from  the  wicket, 
cocoanuts  were  set  up  for  the  spectators  to  throw  at. 
Evening  was  approaching,  it  began  to  rain,  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  two  last  men  of  the  twenty-two  would  play  out 
time  and  save  the  match.  One  of  them  hit  a  ball  just 
past  Julius  Csesar  at  cover  point.  Csesar  ran  after  it  with 
tremendous  energy.  "  Now  Julie,"  cried  old  Tom  Lock- 
yer at  the  wicket,  "  let  us  have  it,"  upon  which  Julie 
failing  to  find  the  ball,  picked  up  a  cocoanut,  threw  it  in 
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full  toss  to  Lockyer,  who  whipping  off  the  bails,  pocketed 
the  nut,  and  ran  off  to  the  pavilion  and  the  match  was 
won !  "  For  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  this  narrative 
challenges  John  Small's  story  of  the  soothing  effect  of 
the  double  bass  upon  the  breast  of  the  savage  bull. 

Reverting  to  the  pages  of  John  Nyren,  we  are  charmed 
by  his  description  of  Tom  Sueter,  the  wicket-keeper.  He 
says :  — 

What  a  handful  of  steel  hearted  soldiers  is  in  an  important 
pass,  such  was  Tom  in  keeping  the  wicket. 

...  I  have  numberless  times  seen  him  stump  a  man  out 
with  Brett's  tremendous  boAvling  ...  He  had  an  eye  like 
an  eagle — rapid  and  comprehensive  ...  As  if,  too,  Dame 
Nature,  wished  to  shew  at  his  birth  a  specimen  of  her  prodi- 
gality she  gave  him  so  amiable  a  disposition,  that  he  was 
the  pet  of  the  neighbourhood;  so  honourable  a  heart,  that 
his  word  was  never  questioned  by  the  gentlemen  who 
associated  with  him ;  a  voice  which  for  sweetness,  power,  and 
purity  of  tone  (a  tenor)  would,  with  proper  cultivation  have 
made  him  a  handsome  fortune.  With  what  rapture  have  I 
hung  upon  his  notes  when  he  has  given  us  a  hunting  song 
in  the  club  room  after  the  day's  practice  was  over. 

Truly  these  cricketers  of  Hambledon  were  men. 

Nyren  tells  us  about  George  Lear,  "  Little  George,"  who 
as  a  long  stop  was  as  sure  as  a  sandbank,  of  Lambert, 
"The  Little  Farmer,"  who  while  tending  his  father's 
sheep  used  to  bowl  away  for  hours  together  at  a  hurdle, 
of  Lumpy  Stevens  the  famous  bowler,  a  most  simple  and 
amiable  creature,  who  had  no  trick  about  him  and  was  as 
plain  as  a  pike-staff  in  all  his  dealings,  of  Noah  Mann, 
who  rode  twenty  miles  every  Tuesday  to  practice  and  of 
those  anointed  clod  stumpers,  Tom  and  Harry  Walker. 
The  picture  of  Tom  Walker  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  man.  He  is  described  with  alluring  wealth  of 
detail  in  this  wise :  — 

Tom's  hard,  ungain,  scrag  of  mutton  frame;  wilted,  apple- 
John  face,  his  long  spider  legs,  a.s  thick  at  the  ankles  as  at 
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the  hips,  and  perfectly  straight  all  the  way  down — for  the 
embellishment  of  a  calf  in  Tom's  legs,  Dame  Nature  had 
considered  would  be  a  wanton  superfluity.  Tom  was  the 
driest  and  most  rigid-limbed  chap  I  ever  knew ;  his  skin  was 
like  the  rind  of  an  oak,  and  as  sapless.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  was  without  blood  and  he  had  no  nerves,  that  he 
was  the  Washington  of  cricketers,  that  he  never  spoke  when 
batting,  and  he  was  so  difficult  to  get  out  that  he  was  nick- 
named "old  everlasting." 

But  there  are  two  other  wonderful  men  in  this  magnifi- 
cent fragment  to  be  acquainted  with — William  Beldham 
and  David  Harris. 

Of  William  Beldham,  described  as  the  finest  batter  of 
his  own  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  Nyren  gives  a  vivid  and 
glowing  description.  He  tells  us  that  he 

was  a  close  set,  active  man,  standing  about  5  ft.  8£  inches. 
He  had  light  coloured  hair,  a  fair  complexion,  and  handsome 
as  well  as  intelligent  features.  We  used  to  call  him  "Silver 
Billy."  No  one  within  my  recollection  could  stop  a  ball 
better,  or  make  more  brilliant  hits  all  over  the  ground. 
Wherever  the  ball  was  bowled,  there  she  was  hit  away,  and 
in  the  most  severe  venomous  style.  Besides  this,  he  was  so 
remarkably  safe  a  player ;  he  was  safer  than  the  Bank,  for 
no  mortal  ever  thought  of  doubting  Beldham's  stability.  .  . 
He  rapidly  attained  to  the  extraordinary  accomplishment 
of  being  the  finest  player  that  appeared  within  the 
latitude  of  more  than  half  a  century.  There  can  be  no 
exception  against  his  batting,  or  the  severity  of  his  hitting. 
He  would  get  in  at  the  balls  and  hit  them  away  in  a  gallant 
style;  yet,  in  this  single  feat,  I  think  I  have  known  him 
excelled;  but  when  he  could  cut  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bat,  he  was  in  his  glory;  and  upon  my  life,  their  speed 
was  as  the  speed  of  thought.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  that  can  be  imagined,  and  which  could  have  delighted 
an  artist  was  to  see  him  make  himself  up  to  hit  a  ball. 
It  was  the  beau  ideal  of  grace,  animation  and  concentrated 
energy. 

Having  thus  discanted  on  Beldham,  Nyren  turns  to 
David  Harris — the  very  best  bowler,  a  bowler  who, 
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between  anyone  and  himself  comparison  must  fail.     Says 
our  author:  — 

David  Harris  was  by  trade  a  potter.  He  was  a  muscular 
bony  man  standing  about  5  ft.  9J  inches.  His  features  were 
not  regularly  handsome,  but  a  remarkably  kind  and  gentle 
expression  amply  compensated  the  defect  of  mere  linear 
beauty.  The  fair  qualities  of  his  heart  shone  through  his 
honest  face,  and  I  can  call  to  mind  no  worthier,  or  in  the 
active  sense  of  the  word,  not  a  more  "good  man"  than  David 
Harris.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  species  that  link  man  to 
man  in  bonds  of  fellowship  by  good  works;  that  inspire 
confidence,  and  prevent  the  structure  of  society  from  becom- 
ing disjointed,  and  "as  it  were  a  bowering  wall,  or  a 
tottering  fence."  He  was  a  man  of  so  strict,  and  such  high 
honour,  that  I  believe  his  moral  character  was  never  im- 
peached. It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  convey 
in  writing  an  accurate  idea  of  the  grand  effect  of  Harris' 
bowling;  they  only  who  have  played  against  him  can  fully 
appreciate  it.  His  attitude  when  preparing  for  his  run 
previously  to  delivering  the  ball,  would  have  made  a  beauti- 
ful study  for  the  sculptor.  Phidias  would  certainly  have 
taken  him  for  a  model. 

Now,  in  those  distant  days  it  was  the  custom,  I  think 
the  excellent  custom,  for  the  bowlers  to  ahoose  and  pitch 
the  wickets.  Nyren  tells  us  that  Harris  would  not  only 
pitch  a  good  wicket  for  himself  but  he  would  also  consider 
those  who  had  to  bowl  with  him.  On  the  morning  of  a 
match  he  would  rise  at  six  and  take  infinite  pains  to 
select  the  ground.  Our  author  pertinently  adds:  — 

The  most  eminent  men  in  every  walk  of  life  have  at  all 
times  been  the  most  painstaking;  slabberdash  work  and 
indifference  may  accompany  genius,  and  it  does  so  too 
frequently;  such  geniuses,  however,  throw  away  more  than 
half  their  chance.  There  are  more  brilliant  talents  in  this 
world  than  people  give  the  world  credit  for ;  and  that  their 
lustre  does  not  exhibit  to  the  best  advantage  commonly 
depends  upon  the  owners  of  them.  Ill  luck,  and  the  prefer- 
ence that  frequently  attends  industrious  mediocrity,  are  the 
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only  anodynes  that  wounded  self-love,  or  indolence  can 
administer  to  misapplied  or  unused  ability.  In  his  walk 
Harris  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  he  let  slip  no  opportunity 
to  maintain  his  pre-eminence. 

These  passages  prove  Nyren's  contention  that  the 
cricketers  of  Hambledon  were  men  who  possessed  qualifi- 
cations above  the  common  level  and  that  they  were 
renowned  for  their  high  personal  character. 

Not  only  have  we  these  strongly  etched  portraits  of  the 
heroes  who  preceded  W.  Or.  Grace — there  were  great  men 
before  Agamemnon— but  we  can  see  in  these  pages  the 
Hampshire  folks,  the  spectators  gathered  on  Broad- 
Halfpenny  during  one  of  their  grand  matches.  We  can 
see  the  multitude  in  a  dense  circle  round  the  noble  green. 
There  they  stood  in  their  smocks,  leaning  on  their  staves, 
and  sport-loving  rustics  as  they  were  baying  hard  in 
broad  Hampshire,  and  encouraging  the  Hambledonians, 
although  they  never  forgot  the  fair  play  due  to  their 
opponents.  Patiently  and  anxiously  they  watched  every 
turn  of  fate  in  the  game,  as  if  the  event  had  been  the 
meeting  of  two  armies  to  decide  their  liberty.  Says 
Nyren  :  — 

Little  Hambledon,  pitted  against  all  .England,  was  a 
proud  thought  for  the  Hampshire  men.  Defeat  was  glory  in 
such  a  struggle.  Victory,  indeed,  made  us  only  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  How  those  brawn-faced  fellows  of  farmers 
would  drink  to  our  success  !  And  then,  what  stuff  they  had 
to  drink !  Punch !  Not  your  new  Ponche  a  la  Romaine, 
or  Ponche  a  la  Groseille,  or  your  modern  cat-lap  milk  punch 
— punch  be-deviled ;  but  good,  unsophisticated  John  Bull 
stuff — stark  ! — that  would  stand  on  end — punch  that  would 
make  a  cat  speak ! — Sixpence  a  bottle !  We  had  not  sixty 
millions  of  interest  to  pay  in  those  days.  The  ale,  too! — 
not  the  modern  horror  under  the  same  name  (1833  remember), 
that  drives  as  many  men  melancholy  mad  as  the  hypocrites 
do; — not  the  beastliness  of  these  days,  that  will  make  a 
fellow's  inside  like » a  shaking  bog — and  as  rotten ;  but 
barleycorn,  such  as  would  put  the  souls  of  three  butchers 
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into  one  weaver.  Ale  that  would  flare  like  turpentine-- 
genuine  Boniface  (this  immortal  viand,  for  it  was  more  than 
liquor)  was  vended  at  twopence  per  pint.  .  .  How  strongly 
are  all  those  scenes,  of  fifty  years  by-gone,  painted  in  my 
memory ! — and  the  smell  of  that  ale  comes  upon  me  as  freshly 
as  the  new  mayflowers. 

Such  is  glorious  Nyren,  and  as  we  close  the  book  and 
think  of  this  eulogy  of  old  ale,  we  may  well  recall  Thomas 
Hardy's  description  of  the  strong  beer  of  Casterbridge  in 
"  The  Trumpet-Major." 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  E.  Y.  Lucas,  who  has  recently 
written  "  The  Hambledon  Men,"  gave  the  world  a  short 
story  entitled  "  The  Pavilion  Cat."  This  humorous  jeu 
d'esprit  concerned  the  pavilion  cat  at  Lord's,  and  the 
creature  discoursed  of  Ranjitsinhji  and  Jack  Hearne  until 
asked :  — 

"How  did  you  come  to  have  this  gift  of  speech?"  "Oh, 
that  was  quite  simple"  said  the  cat.  "I've  been  sipping  some 
of  the  Broad-Halfpenny  Punch."  "The  Broad-Halfpenny 
Punch?"  "Yes;  haven't  you  read  Nyren?"  the  cat  replied. 
"Don't  you  recollect  where  he  says  of  the  Broad-Halfpenny 
Punch  that  it  could  make  a  cat  speak?"  "Yes,"  I  said,  "I 
remember  it;  a  magnificent  passage."  "Well,"  continued 
the  cat  "I've  been  drinking  some.  An  old  fellow  brought 
a  basket  to  the  match  yesterday — an  old-fashioned  Hamp- 
shire yeoman — and  he  scratched  my  head — just  behind  the 
ears,  where  it's  so  soothing,  and  gave  me  a  slice  of  beef  and 
a  sip  at  his  bottle.  We  had  a  most  interesting  conversation 
after  that. 

Finally,  before  we  leave  Nyren  and  his  panegyrics  on 
beer  it  is  well  to  recall  what  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft  in 
his  famous  book  "  The  Cricket  Field,"  says  of  the  "immor- 
tal viand"  :  — 

But  how  remarkable  that  cricket  is  not  naturalised  in 
Ireland  1  The  fact  is  very  striking  that  it  follows  the  course 
rather  of  ale  than  of  whiskey.  .  .  The  mountain  mists  and 
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mountain  dew  suit  better  with  deer-stalking  than  with 
cricket;  our  game  disdains  the  Dutch  courage  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  brain  must  glow  with  Nature's  fire,  and  not 
depend  upon  a  spirit  lamp. 

Living  at  Folkestone  to-day  is  Miss  Mary  Nyren,  the 
granddaughter  of  John  Nyren.  She  has  told  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  John  Nyren  wrote  this 
book,  Cowden  Clarke  only  being  the  Editor.  But  here 
we  join  issue  with  this  lady.  The  word  editor  has  often 
a  liberal  and  wide  interpretation.  There  is  good  warranty 
for  saying  that  neither  Nyren  nor  Clarke  ever  wrote  with 
such  simple  elegance  and  such  glowing  enthusiasm  as  in 
this  book.  Nyren  talked  and  Clarke,  inspired  by  this 
ancient  cricketer,  composed  this  Homeric  volume.  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke  in  "  My  Long  Life  "  says  that  Nyren  "  in 
his  advanced  age  used  to  come  and  communicate  his 
cricketing  experiences  to  Charles  with  chuckling  pride 
and  complacent  reminiscence." 

John  Nyren  never  wrote  a  word  of  this  book,  Nyren 
simply  borrowed  the  pen  of  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  the 
author,  musician,  and  lecturer,  the  friend  of  Keats, 
Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  Hazlitt,  Mendelssohn, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Macready,  and  Charles  Dickens.  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke,  as  we  know,  married  Mary  Victoria 
Novello,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Vincent  Novello — the 
gracious  lady  who  spent  sixteen  years  in  preparing  the 
Shakespeare  Concordance.  Now  Charles  Cowden  Clarke 
calls  Nyren  the  "  amiable  Father  "  of  the  little  work.  He 
was  so  in  this  way.  Nyren,  who  was  fond  of  flowers,  music, 
and  pictures,  used  to  visit  the  Clarkes  at  their  cottage, 
Craven  Hill,  Bayswater,  and  he  rarely  did  so  without  a 
blossom,  or  the  manuscript  copy  of  an  air  which  had  given 
him  pleasure.  Nyren  was  a  violinist  and  a  composer  who 
used  to  teach  the  gipsies  tunes  so  that  they,  in  gratitude, 
did  not  pay  nocturnal  visits  to  his  hen-roosts.  Nyren 
produced  unconnected  scraps  concerning  cricket,  and  con- 
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versed  freely  of  his  old  playmates.  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke  transferred  these  reminiscent  talks  to  paper,  and 
they  were  published  in  The  Examiner — a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, afterwards  collected  and  republished,  forming  in  my 
opinion,  the  great  classic  of  cricket,  comparable  only  to 
Walton's  "Complete  Angler." 

Nyren  evidently  had  the  faculty  of  interesting  Clarke. 
You  remember  the  famous  politician,  who  referring  to  the 
works  of  "  The  Druid  " — who  wrote  with  such  garrulous 
charm  on  sport  and  agriculture — said :  "  Wonderful 
man — the  Druid.  He  can  even  make  you  feel  interested 
in  pigs."  That  was  Nyren's  gift — he  made  Clarke 
interested  in  the  old  cricketers  he  had  never  seen.  Listen 
to  what  Clarke  said  of  Nyren :  — 

A  more  single  and  gentle  hearted,  and  yet  thoroughly- 
manly  man  I  never  knew ;  one  more  forbearing  towards  the 
failings  of  others;  most  unobtrusively  steady  in  his  own 
principles;  more  cheerfully  pious;  more  free  from  cant  and 
humbug  of  every  description.  He  possessed  an  instinctive 
admiration  for  everything  good  and  tasteful,  both  in  Nature 
and  Art.  .  .  Mr.  Nyren  was  a  remarkably  well-grown  man, 
standing  nearly  six  feet,  of  large  proportions  throughout, 
big-boned,  strong  and  active.  He  had  a  bald  bullet-head, 
a  prominent  forehead,  small  features,  and  little  deeply- 
sunken  eyes.  His  smile  was  as  sincere  as  an  infant's.  If 
there  were  any  deception  in  him,  Nature  herself  was  to  blame 
in  giving  him  those  insignificant  shrouded  eyes.  They  made 
no  show  of  observation,  but  they  were  perfect  ministers  to 
their  master.  .  .  He  had  not  a  spark  of  envy,  and,  like  all 
men  of  real  talent,  he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  honest 
admiration  of  the  merits  of  others. 

I  love  John  Nyren  because  of  the  inspiration  which  he 
gave  to  Clarke.  The  words  were  the  classic  simplicity  of 
Clarke,  but  the  thoughts  came  from  the  generous  mind  of 
Nyren.  We  may  say  of  Nyren  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
said  of  Samuel  Pepys,  "he  observed  the  lives,  the  speech,  and 
the  manner  of  his  fellow-men  with  prose  fidelity  of  detail, 
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and  yet  a  lingering  glamour  of  romance."  We  admire 
Nyren  for  that  he  was  always  looking  for  the  good  quali- 
ties in  his  heroes.  To  him  they  had  not  feet  of  clay.  He 
is  the  Herodotus  of  cricket  and  has  left  us  a  prose  epic 
with  an  old-world  aroma  unlike  that  of  any  other  book  on 
sport. 

Let  us  mark  the  effect  of  this  little  book.  It  was 
reviewed  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  by  the  Rev.  John 
Mitford — a  gentleman  whom  Charles  Lamb  spoke  of  as 
"  a  pleasant  layman  spoiled."  At  Oxford  he  was  the 
friend  of  Reginald  Heber,  and  later  in  life  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  intimacy  with  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet. 
Mr.  Mitford — who  was  "  Sylvanus  Urban " — was  the 
rector  of  Benhall  in  Suffolk.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
cricketer  and  never  lost  his  love  for  the  pastime.  He 
supported  William  Fennex,  an  old  professional,  whom  he 
employed  as  a  gardener.  Mr.  Mitford  and  Fennex  used 
to  sit  o'  winter  nights  with  a  pint  of  Geneva  gin,  a  jug 
of  hot  water,  and  a  snuff  box  on  the  table,  while  an  old 
bat  lay  on  the  sofa.  Until  the  morning  star  appeared 
they  discussed  their  beloved  science — cricket.  A  great 
scholar,  Mitford  in  1833  began  to  contribute  to  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  In  January,  1834,  he  became  the 
editor,  and  for  seventeen  years  his  charming  essays 
appeared  with  the  regularity  of  the  dawn  of  each  month ! 
One  of  his  first  articles  was  a  review  of  Nyren's  "  Cricket 
Tutor  " — and  the  review  was  a  eulogistic  fantasia.  In 
this  article  Mitford  described  "  Beldham "  whom  he 
visited  when  an  old  man :  — 

Stop,  reader,  and  look  if  thou  art  a  cricketer,  with  rever- 
ence and  awe  on  that  venerable  and  aged  form !  These  are 
the  remains  of  the  once  great,  glorious,  and  unrivalled 
William  Beldham,  called  for  love  and  respect,  and  for  his 
flaxen  locks  and  his  fair  complexion — Silver  Billy.  .  .  Never 
was  such  a  player !  so  safe,  so  brilliant,  so  quick,  so  circum- 
spect ;  so  able  in  counsel,  so  active  in  the  field,  in  deliberation 
so  judicious,  in  execution  so  tremendous.  It  mattered  not 
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to  him  who  bowled,  fast  or  slow,  high  or  low,  straight  or 
bias,  away  flew  the  ball  from  his  bat,  like  an  eagle  on  the 
wing.  It  was  a  study  for  Phidias  to  see  Beldham  rise  to 
strike;  the  grandeur  of  the  attitude,  the  settled  composure 
of  the  look,  the  piercing  lightning  of  the  eye,  the  rapid 
glance  of  the  bat  were  electrical.  Men's  hearts  throbbed 
within  them,  their  cheeks  turned  pale  and  red.  Michael 
Angelo  should  have  painted  him.  Beldham  was  great  in 
every  hit,  but  his  peculiar  glory  was  the  cut.  Here  he  stood 
with  no  man  beside  him,  the  laurel  was  all  his  own,  it  was 
like  the  cut  of  a  racket.  His  wrist  seemed  to  turn  on  springs 
of  finest  steel.  He  took  the  ball,  as  Burke  the  House  of 
Commons,  between  wind  and  water ;  not  a  moment  too  soon 
or  too  late.  Beldham  still  survives.  He  lives  near  Farn- 
ham;  and  in  his  kitchen,  black  with  age,  but  like  himself 
still  untouched  with  worms  hangs  the  trophy  of  his  victories ; 
the  delight  of  his  youth,  the  exercise  of  his  manhood,  and  the 
glory  of  his  age — His  Bat,  Reader !  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  I  trembled  when  I  touched  it ;  it  seemed  an  act  of  pro- 
faneness,  of  violation.  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips  and  returned 
it  to  its  sanctuary. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  "  Silver  Billy  "  lived  to 
the  almost  patriarchal  age  of  96.  Indeed  when  92,  lie 
was  wont  to  be  at  work  in  his  garden  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Even  then  he  did  not  stoop  and  he  did 
not  require  a  walking  stick.  The  last  link  connecting 
the  Hambledon  club  with  modern  cricket,  he  died  in  1862. 
Twice  married  he  was  the  father  of  twenty-eight  children 
by  his  first  wife  and  eleven  by  his  second.  The  sketch  of 
William  Beldham  in  Lilly  white's  "Scores  and  Biographies" 
pertinently  closes  with  the  remark :  "  Take  him  for  all 
in  all,  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

The  Rev.  John  Mitford's  review  is  marked  by  most 
perfervid  eloquence.  For  instance,  he  declares,  that  a 
good  cricketer  like  a  good  orator  must  be  an  honest  man, 
but  what  are  orators  compared  with  men  of  cricket  ? 
There  have  been  a  hundred  thousand  orators  but  there 
never  was  but  one  David  Harris.  Many  men  can  make 
good  speeches,  but  few  can  deliver  a  good  ball.  In  his 
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peroration  Mr.  Mitford  rises  to  still  more  sublime  senti- 
ments in  this  strain  :  — 

Farewell,  ye  smiling  fields  of  Hambledon  and  Windmill 
Hill.  Farewell  ye  thymy  pastures  of  our  beloved  Hampshire, 
and  farewell  ye  spirits  of  the  brave,  who  still  hover  over  the 
fields  of  your  inheritance.  Great  and  illustrious  eleven ! 
fare  ye  well  1  In  these  fleeting  pages  at  least  your  names 
shall  be  enrolled.  What  would  life  be  deprived  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  you?  Troy  has  fallen  and  Thebes  is  a  ruin.  The 
pride  of  Athens  has  decayed  and  Rome  has  crumbled  in  the 
dust.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon  is  wearing  out  and  the 
victories  of  Marlborough  have  been  overshadowed  by  fresher 
laurels.  All  is  vanity  but  cricket;  all  is  sinking  in  oblivion 
but  you.  Greatest  of  all  elevens,  fare  ye  well ! 

After  such  an  ecstasy  as  this  can  we  wonder  at  the  lofty 
scorn  which  Mr.  Mitford  expresses  for  most  of  the 
cricketers  of  his  own  day.  He  suggests  that  some  were 
more  designed  to  stand  for  the  stumps  than  hold  a  bat. 
Still  he  seems  infatuated  with  a  Bev.  Mr.  Knatchbull  as 
he  naively  remarks :  "  We  hope  and  trust  that  his 
professional  engagement  in  Norfolk  will  never  detain  the 
reverend  gentleman  from  the  classic  ground  of  Maryle- 
bone.  A  curate  can  supply  his  place  in  church  but  who 
is  to  supply  it  in  the  field?  ....  He  ought  to  have  the 
living  of  St.  John's  Wood  when  he  could  play  and  preach 
alternately.  Could  it  not  be  obtained?"  This  scholarly 
critic,  who  evidently  thought  more  of  cricket  than  of  the 
cure  of  souls,  judging  by  his  scorn  of  men  who  neglected 
cricket  for  the  duties  of  life,  so  assimilated  the  spirit  of 
Nyren  and  the  knowledge  of  the  veteran  William  Fennex, 
that  he  compiled  a  manuscript  volume  which  he  gave  to 
another  clergyman  the  Eev.  James  Pycroft  in  1836,  and 
on  this  Pycroft  laid  the  structure  of  his  work  "  The  Cricket 
Field,"  which  was  published  in  1851  after  sixteen  years 
of  research.  Where  is  the  original?  No  one  knows. 
Still  we  have  "  The  Cricket  Field  "  and  this  to  me  is  only 
second  in  charm  of  style  and  anecdotal  power  to  Nyren. 
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The  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  an  old  Oxford  Blue  writes  with 
love  of  cricket  because,  he  argues,  that  in  this  world  there 
are  no  such  happy  plains  of  innocence  as  our  playing 
fields.  Invoking  the  genius  of  our  mother  tongue  and 
discarding  the  laws  of  dynamics  and  the  principles  of 
physics,  Mr.  Pycroft  gave  to  the  world  a  book  which  can 
be  devoured  with  zest  and  advantage  even  to  this  day. 
We  are  constrained  to  think  that  the  style  of  Pycroft  in 
this  and  in  his  later  volumes  "Cricketana"  and  "Oxford 
Memories "  induced  Mr.  Fred  Gale  and  Mr.  R.  A. 
Fitzgerald  to  model  their  books  "Echoes  from  old  Playing 
Fields,"  "Jerks  in  from  Short  Leg,"  and  "Wickets  in 
the  West"  in  the  same  style.  But  Nyren's  tiny  tome 
accomplished  more  than  all  this  as  it  does  not  require 
any  effort  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  "  Frederick 
Lilly  white's  Cricket  Scores  and  Biographies "  were 
suggested  by  "  The  Cricketers  of  My  Time."  The  first 
volume  of  this  gigantic  work  came  out  in  1862  and  there 
are  now  fourteen  published — the  whole  embodying  10,000 
pages.  This  work  is  a  colossal  and  monumental  thesauros 
and  apart  from  the  scores  of  matches  from  1746  to  1878, 
contains  a  wealth  of  information  concerning  cricket, 
unequalled  in  any  other  book  in  the  world.  Maybe 
"  Scores  and  Biographies  "  cannot  be  described  as  litera- 
ture. Still  its  pages  are  graced  by  some  poems  of  merit 
and  essays  of  power,  while  the  biographies  of  the  cricketers 
are  models  of  plain  English,  and  might  with  advantage 
be  studied  by  those  who  desire  to  write  in  precis  with  a 
crystalline  clearness  of  expression.  A  complete  set  of 
"  Scores  and  Biographies  "  is  comparatively  rare.  There 
is  always  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  first  four  volumes. 
Mr.  F.  P.  Miller,  a  former  captain  of  Surrey,  was  finan- 
cially interested  in  these  earlier  volumes,  and  he  was  so 
annoyed  at  the  apathy  of  the  public,  who  did  not  purchase, 
that  he  burned  thousands  of  proof  sheets  before  they  were 
bound  up.  This  leviathan  ledger  of  cricketers,  was 
eventually  taken  up  by  the  M.C.C.,  but  the  Club  was 
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entirely  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Haygarth,  one 
of  their  members,  who  spent  sixty  years  of  his  life  compil- 
ing the  whole  of  those  fourteen  volumes.  In  his  private 
letters  Mr.  Haygarth  bemoaned  the  lack  of  practical 
sympathy  and  help  on  the  part  of  the  M.C.C.  in  his 
tremendous  task.  Nothing  but  his  amazing  industry,  the 
kindliness  of  his  disposition  and  his  self-sacrifice — for  he 
died  poor — could  have  produced  these  fourteen  volumes. 
All  honour  to  his  memory. 

In  one  brief  essay  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the 
Badminton  Book  on  Cricket,  Banjitsinhji's  work  on  the 
game,  Daft's  "Kings  of  Cricket,"  and  Knight's  "Complete 
Cricketer,"  or  to  refer  to  novels  like  Snaith's  "  King 
Willow"  and  Hutchinson's  "Peter  Steele."  Some  of 
the  chapters  in  "  The  Walkers  of  Southgate,"  written  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bettes  worth,  seem  pregnant  with  that 
pleasantly  personal  strain  which  permeates  Nyren. 
Commenting  on  one  match  between  the  Past  and  Present 
of  Cambridge  University,  we  are  told  that  a  Mr.  Sale  did 
not  accept  a  catch  offered  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Norman  who  made 
112 — nearly  all  of  them  after  his  escape.  As  a  penance 
for  his  fault — and  this  was  in  1859 — Mr.  Sale  played  for 
the  rest  of  the  match  without  shoes  or  socks — a  barefoot 
penance  which  was  increased  by  a  blow  from  a  ball  on  the 
foot.  The  brothers  Walker  were  men  of  the  Nyrenic 
character,  if  not  of  their  period.  The  conduct  of  two  of 
the  brothers  under  most  provoking  circumstances,  proves 
this  to  the  hilt.  The  last  ball  of  an  over  had  been 
delivered  when  Alfred  Walker  stooped  to  get  some  saw- 
dust. The  batsman  moved  out  of  his  crease,  and  Vyall 
Walker  from  mid-off  threw  at  the  wicket.  The  ball  just 
missed  the  stumps  and  continued  its  course  until  brought 
up  by  the  bridge  of  Alfred  Walker's  nose  as  he  was 
getting  sawdust.  Mr.  Alfred  Walker,  so  far  from  display- 
ing irritation,  merely  said  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
stooped  down  until  "over"  had  been  called.  I.  D.  Walker 
was  in  the  habit  of  running  up  the  wicket  after  delivering 
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a  ball.  Once  wlien  bowling  for  Middlesex  to  Mr.  F. 
Burbidge,  who  was  butting  for  Surrey,  he  followed  up  tlit- 
ball  a  long  way.  At  tbe  same  time  Mr.  Burbridge  ran 
out  to  hit  with  the  result  that  when  the  hit- -a  very  hard 
one —  was  made  batsman  and  bowler  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other,  and  the  ball  hit  Mr.  Walker  on  the 
body  before  he  could  place  his  hands  in  position.  Dr. 
Jones,  we  are  told  ran  out  of  the  Pavilion,  and  although 
"I.D."  was  greatly  hurt  he  explained  to  the  medical  gentle- 
man that  "  the  ball  had  struck  him  very  severely  in  the 
region  of  the  pericardium."  His  fondness  for  rhetoric 
did  not  desert  him  even  in  most  excruciating  agony. 

It  is  regrettable  that  in  latter-day  writing  upon  cricket 
we  have  not  the  anecdotal  style,  with  all  its  old  world 
eharm,  and  that  we  do  not  keep  to  a  well  of  English  pure 
and  undefiled.  Listen  to  this:  — 

Genius  is  a  better  thing  than  style,  and  genius  consists 
not  in  keeping  rules,  but  in  breaking  them.  You  may  very 
correctly  and  gracefully  play  a  ball  straight  to  mid-off  and 
not  get  a  run ;  how  much  better  to  hit  it  over  mid-on's  head 
for  four,  and  if  you  can  get  a  middle  stump  ball  well  to 
square  leg  over  the  spectators  your  triumph  is  complete. 
You  have  bothered  the  field,  exasperated  the  bowler,  alarmed 
the  wicket-keeper,  exhilarated  the  somnolent  umpire,  and 
accomplished  two  of  the  great  ends  of  life — you  have  put 
yourself  in  a  good,  easy,  complacent  temper,  and  you  have 
spoiled  the  tempers  of  most  of  the  people  near  you.  What 
more  can  a  man  desire  ? 

That  is  a  specimen  of  the  work  in  Bailey's  Magazine 
of  1871.  Can  we  produce  the  like  in  these  days  of  slang 
vocabularies  and  cheap  criticism? 

From  1754  down  to  the  present  hour,  cricket  has  pro- 
duced its  poets,  minor  poets;  most  of  them  very  much 
minor.  Occasionally  cricket  does  touch  the  higher  plains 
of  life,  presents  passion  and  varied  emotions,  shows  us  the 
beauty  of  Nature,  and  of  the  human  form,  and  yet  the 
game  has  not  poetry  like  that  of  the  chase.  For  about 
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thirty-five  years  W.  G.  Grace  excited  the  poetic  frenzy 
and  the  versifying  gifts  of  those  who  engage  in  hero- 
worship.  Passing  over  all  the  epics  descriptive  of  great 
matches  in  the  olden  time,  I  pause  for  a  moment  over 
some  virile  verses  on  "  The  Death  of  Alfred  Mynn  "  by 
W.  J.  Prowse,  whose  last  stanza  is  noble  in  its  sentiment : 

With  his  tall  and  stately  presence,  with  his  nobly  moulded 

form 
His  broad  hand  was  ever  open,  his  brave  heart  was  ever 

warm; 
All  were  proud  of  him,  all  loved  him.  As  the  changing  seasons 

pass, 

As  our  hero  lies  asleeping  underneath  the  Kentish  grass, 
Proudly,  sadly,  we  will  name  him — to  forget  him  were  a  sin, 
Lightly  lie  the  turf  upon  thee,  kind  and  manly  Alfred  Mynn. 

The  selection  of  verse  relating  to  cricket  in  "  The  Poetry 
of  Sport "  by  Hedley  Peek,  and  also  in  the  "  Songs  and 
Ballads  of  Sport  and  Pastime "  edited  by  W.  W. 
Tomlinson  seems  very  inadequate.  Norman  Gale  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  laureate  of  cricket,  but  he  writes 
the  poetry  of  the  passive  cricketer  while  E.  Y.  Luces  has 
the  literary  facility  combined  with  the  Tyrtsean  fire. 
Thus  writes  Mr.  Lucas  of  a  bat :  — 


Willow  and  cane  is  all  I  am,  with  a  wisp  of  waxen  thread, 
Cane  and  willow,  willow  and  cane,  fondly,  perfectly  wed ; 
But  never  wood  for  a  bounding  yacht  was  picked  with  a  nicer 

thought, 
And    nothing   planned    by    human    hand  ever    was    deftlier 

wrought. 

Willow  and  cane  is  all  I  am,  yet  here  is  a  wondrous  thing ; 

Willow  and  cane  is  all  I  am,  yet  also  am  I  a  King ! 

The  flowers  of  the  earth  my  subjects  are,  and  the  throne  of  the 

cricket  bat, 
Is  English  muscle  and  English  youth,  and  who  has  a  throne 

like  that? 
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Willow  and  cane  is  all  I  am,  yet  look  at  the  host  I  sway 
And  never  a  boy  but  smiles  with  joy  as  he  grips  me  in  the 

fray. 

A  level  mead  is  all  I  need,  that  is  my  royal  hall, 
A  level  mi-ad  and  a  gentle  breeze,  and  the  great  sun  over  all. 

The  last  few  words  remind  me  of  "  The  Song  of  the 
Ball"  with  such  a  refrain  as  this:  — 

Pour  on  us  torrents  of  light,  good  Sun, 
Shine  in  the  hearts  of  my  cricketers,  shine  ; 
Fill  them  with  gladness  and  might,  good  Sun, 
Touch  them  with  glory,  0  brother  of  mine, 

Brother  of  mine 

Brother  of  mine  ! 

We  are  the  lords  of  them,  brother  and  mate 
I  but  a  little  ball,  thou  such  a  great  ! 

Dean  Lefroy,  Andrew  Lang,  and  others  of  our  time 
have  written  poems  on  this  noble  game,  but  perhaps  the 
best  example  of  modern  culture  of  this  kind  comes  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  H.  J.  Cochrane,  the  old  Oxford 
Blue,  who  wrote  "The  Kestrel's  Nest  and  Other  Poems." 
His  "  Ballade  of  the  Corner  Stroke  "  reads  thus  :  — 

I  vow  he  shall  not  sleep  beyond  the  grave  ; 

The  Acherontian  cliffs  shall  hear  his  wail, 
What  time  he  roameth  by  the  Stygian  wave, 

And  Charon  trimmeth  not  for  him  the  sail  ; 
By  far  the  vilest  in  the  moral  scale, 

Lonely  beneath  the  dark  Cimmerian  pall 
He  shall  go  wander,  weary,  gaunt,  and  pale  — 

This  is  the  man  who  snicketh  the  length-ball. 

It  was  my  best;  no  better  one  I  crave 

To  bowl  ;   it  hurtled  like  an  autumn  gale, 
And  yet,  withal,  a  crafty  twist  I  gave, 

Sufficing,   as  I  fancied,  to  prevail. 
When  as  I  looked  his  exodus  to  hailr 

Expectant  to  behold  his  timbers  fall, 
It  went  for  four  hard  by  his  inner  bail  — 

This  is  the  man  who  snicketh  the  length-ball. 
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He  smiled,  and  questioned  if  it  were  a  shave, 

Whereat  I  yearned  in  dungeon  or  in  gaol 
To  prison  him  for  years  and  years,  the  knave ; 

Yet  merely  trusting  that  his  heart  would  quail, 
I  bowled  at  treble  pace,  without  avail, 

For  fiends  appeared  to  aid  him  at  his  call ; 
And  he  edged  fourers  till  the  feat  grew  stale — 

This  is  the  man  who  snicketh  the  length-ball. 

ENVOY. 
Sirs,  I  was  taken  off;  expletives  fail; 

He  never  used  the  weapon's  face  at  all ; 
They  bowled  him  with  an  under  like  a  snail— 

This  is  the  man  who  snicketh  the  length-ball. 

So  much  for  the  literature  of  England's  national  game, 
and  the  effect  of  John  Nyren's  masterpiece  on  later 
generations. 


ROTHENBURG-AN    IMPRESSION   OF 
THE   PICTURESQUE. 

By  J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 


'T^HE  prosperous  Nuremberg,  the  dead  cities  of  Flanders, 
sleepy  old  Bruges,  are  familiar  to  many  people  as 
towns  remarkable  for  their  quaint,  picturesque  beauty  to 
whom  the  Bavarian  town  of  Rothenburg  is  unknown. 
Yet  in  many  ways  the  charms  of  little  Rothenburg  surpass 
those  of  the  larger  mediaeval  towns,  for  the  place  is 
undeniably  more  unique  in  the  completeness  and  style  of 
its  architecture,  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  situation. 

A  most  enthusiastic  native  writer  upon  Rothenburg, 
after  enlarging  upon  its  beauties,  has  sought  to  define  the 
characteristics  of  the  town  with  that  philosophic,  and 
scientific  precision  we  nowadays  expect  from  the  Germans. 
And  he  does  it  in  these  words,  which,  in  English,  are  not 
unlike  a  definition  taken  from  Herbert  Spencer's  "  First 
Principles." 

"  An  unpremeditated  grouping  together  of  artistic  motives, 
brought  about  through  the  intimate  union  of  the  aspect  of 
the  town,  which  has  existed  for  centuries  and  remained  free 
from  all  modern  influence  and  additions,  with  the  rural 
beauty  of  the  surroundings." 

There  is  no  intention  on  my  part  to  comment  on  this  calm 
and  reasoned  judgment,  to  which  I  can  only  assent.  My 
purpose  is  to  offer  you  a  few  impressions  made  upon  me 
during  a  recent  visit  to  this  fascinating  town. 

It  was  shortly  before  ten  o'clock  on  a  bright  summer's 
morning  that  a  friend  and  I  arrived,  after  a  twenty-one 
hours'  journey,  at  the  little  junction  of  Steinach  on  the 
railway  line  that  runs  from  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  to 
Munich.  Our  destination  being  Rothenburg  we  had  to 
change  here  from  the  main  line  train  into  a  small  local 
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train  that  leisurely  traversed  tlie  few  miles  of  branch  line 
which  terminates  at  Eothenburg;  for  the  old  town  lies 
quietly  removed  from  the  current  of  industrialism,  of 
manufactures,  and  of  commerce  that  is  spreading  itself 
over  Germany  as  it  has  already  done  over  so  much  of  our 
own  country,  fertilising  it  with  wealth,  crowding  it  with 
people,  and  supplying  social  and  economic  problems  of 
which  no  one  living  can  foresee  what  their  solution  will 
be.  Unrest,  change,  progress,  decay  are  in  the  air,  and 
we  cannot  escape  from  them.  The  danger  is  that  we  may 
become  obsessed  by  the  many  riddles  that  the  Sphinx  of 
modern  civilisation  is  propounding.  But  in  Eothenburg 
all  is  apparently  peace  and  quietitude.  Decay  has 
seemingly  been  arrested,  change  has  been  successfully 
resisted.  We  are  no  longer  in  the  twentieth  century. 
We  can  almost  imagine  that  the  years  have  been  rolled 
back,  and  that  we  stand  in  mediaeval  times. 

But  I  am  anticipating  events,  for  we  have  not  yet 
reached  Eothenburg.  When  we  made  the  necessary 
change  of  carriages  at  Steinach  we  found  ourselves  among 
a  party  of  about  a  dozen  of  both  sexes  whom  it  was  evident, 
from  the  style  of  their  attire,  and  established  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt  by  their  language,  had  come  from 
America.  They  were  in  excellent  spirits,  and  by  no 
means  ill  pleased  with  themselves.  They  did  not  seem 
to  be  sorry  that  they  were  away  from  the  hustle  and  stress 
of  their  own  country,  and  were  undeniably  interested  in 
what  they  saw,  and  had  seen,  of  an  older  civilisation. 
From  their  high  pitched  voices  it  could  be  gleaned  with- 
out any  difficulty,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  they  had  been  to 
see  the  passion  play  at  Ober-Ammergau,  and  had  not  been 
profoundly  impressed  by  it,  and  now,  like  ourselves,  were 
looking  forward  to  a  glimpse  of  Eothenburg. 

One  of  the  party  who  sat  opposite  to  us  ventured  to 
remark,  in  a  pleasant  affable  manner,  "  You  come  from 
England."  We  did  not  deny  the  soft  impeachment, 
neither  did  we  indulge  in  so  unnecessary  a  reply  as  to 
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assert  that  he  came  from  America.  Even  Sherlock 
Holmes  might  have  discovered  that  from  his  personal 
appearance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  auriferous 
wealth  which  he  displayed  when  he  opened  his  mouth. 
He  was  a  heavily  built,  middle-aged  man  with  a  clean 
shaven,  square  jawed  face,  and  a  large  straight  mouth, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  familiar  portraits  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  there  the  likeness 
ended,  for  his  eyes,  with  their  little  creases  at  the  sides, 
were  full  of  a  genial  humour.  George  Washington  was 
beyond  all  question  a  man  of  very  great  parts,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  an  excess  of  humour  has  been  claimed  as 
one  of  his  qualities.  Is  it  not  on  record  that  he  never 
told  a  lie  in  his  life,  not  even  as  a  boy  when  in  trouble 
about  that  most  dangerous,  and  notorious  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  earth — the  apple? 

From  the  conversation  of  our  acquaintance  as  we 
journeyed  to  Rothenburg  it  seemed  as  if  his  idea  of  what 
was  truth  approximated  more  to  that  of  the  late  Mark 
Twain  than  to  the  more  severe  standard  of  George 
Washington.  Possibly  for  that  reason  his  conversation 
was  the  more  enjoyable.  His  next  assertion  was  that  we 
were  going  to  Rothenburg.  This,  as  a  mere  statement 
of  fact,  was  quite  unnecessary,  however  helpful  as  a  means 
of  continuing  a  conversation,  for  the  train  only  went  to 
that  place.  He  said  that  they  had  heard  in  America  of 
the  wonderful  charms  of  Rothenburg,  and  we  admitted 
having  similar  information  in  England,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  we  should  not  be  disappointed  at  what  we  were 
about  to  see.  To  this  he  at  once  replied  that  there  was 
a  train  away  in  a  couple  of  hours  which,  even  to  a  globe 
trotting  American,  is  not  a  long  time  to  spend  in  a  town 
when  you  are  sight  seeing. 

Our  minds  being  thus  at  rest  upon  immediate  and 
important  matters  our  conversation  rapidly  drifted  into 
what  was  most  apparent  to  the  casual  visitor  to  Germany 
— its  enormous  progress,  the  rapid  growth  of  towns,  the 
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evidences  of  accumulated  wealth, — then  to  the  possibilities 
of  a  German  invasion  of  England,  and  the  probabilities 
of  America  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  old  country.  On 
what  America  could  and  would  do  our  acquaintance  was 
a  cheery  optimist.  But  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  compara- 
tively new,  and  a  remarkably  successful,  country  cannot 
be  optimistic  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  them. 
But  with  those  who  belong  to  a  country  that  has  a 
splendid  history  of  a  thousand  years  behind  it,  and  a 
position  of  supremacy  that  has  not  been  challenged  for 
over  a  century,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  unreasonable,  or  con- 
trary to  human  nature — in  the  light  of  what  has 
happened  to  Egypt,  to  Greece,  to  Carthage,  and  to  Rome — 
if  they  have  spasms  of  doubt,  and  moods  of  pessimism. 
Like  all  other  discussions  this  was  never  finished.  It  was 
cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Eothenburg,  where 
we  found  ourselves  in  contact  with  what  was  real,  with 
what  could  be  examined,  and  a  definite  and  satisfactory 
opinion  pronounced  upon.  The  curiosity  that  my  friend 
and  I  felt  as  to  what  the  Americans  thought  of  Eothen- 
burg was  doomed  to  remain  unsatisfied,  for  we  never  saw 
them  again. 

The  natural  situation  of  Eothenburg  is  a  fine  one.  The 
original  builders  of  it  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything 
about  town-planning,  but  they  had  an  eye  for  a  good 
position.  The  town,  like  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  is 
set  upon  a  hill,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  winds  the 
little  river  Tauber.  The  walls  of  the  town  cling  to  the 
hill  side  encircling  the  houses  with  their  protection. 
From  the  top  of  the  wall  on  the  inside  projects  a  wooden 
roof,  and  underneath  this  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  walk, 
and  by  means  of  narrow  slits  in  the  deep  masonry,  you 
get  glimpses  of  the  fertile  valley  below.  The  walls  at 
the  present  time  extend  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
way  round  the  town  and  are  broken  by  six  outer  and  three 
inner  arches  or  gateways,  and  these  are  usually  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower.  Each  of  these  towers  has  its 
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different  and  distinct  characteristics.  It  is  with  them  as 
it  is  with  the  houses  in  the  town,  no  two  are  alike.  There 
is  similarity  but  not  monotony.  Almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  stand  the  Gothic  Church  of  Saint  James,  and 
the  Town  Hall,  with  its  high  pitched  roof  full  of  windows, 
strangely  bizarre  in  its  effect.  The  original  Rauthaus  was 
destroyed  in  1572,  and  then  the  present  Renaissance 
structure  erected.  From  the  spacious,  sloping  square  in 
front  of  it  the  main  streets,  forming  a  cross,  run  each  to 
an  outer  arch  or  gateway.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
the  houses  having  high  pitched  roofs,  and  overhanging 
upper  storeys,  accentuate  this  want  of  width.  The  road- 
ways are  paved  with  cobble  stones  and  at  their  sides  the 
green  moss  finds  undisturbed  habitation,  for  there  is  now  no 
press  of  traffic  in  these  streets,  no  busy  or  excited  crowds, 
as  in  the  days  long  ago  when  the  old  town  was  the  recur- 
rent centre  of  sieges  and  fights,  and  its  burgesses  fell  first 
under  the  sway  of  one,  and  then  of  another,  marauding 
noble  or  prince. 

Like  most  men  who  are  given  to  fighting  these  burgesses 
were  also  prone  to  lavish  eating  and  drinking,  and  of 
their  hospitality  it  is  recorded  that,  when  in  1546, 
Charles  V.  was  entertained  by  them,  this  monarch  was 
so  appreciative  of  the  good  things  they  had  provided  that 
he  was  detained  in  Rothenburg  for  nine  days  by  a  fit  of 
gout. 

In  thinking  of  Rothenburg  there  easily  comes  into  the 
mind  the  more  famous  mediaeval  town  of  Nuremberg. 
They  are  only  some  fifty  miles  apart,  and  they  have  many 
characteristics  in  common.  In  some  respects  Nuremberg 
is  the  superior.  It  has  finer  pieces  of  architecture,  it  has 
treasures  of  art,  in  paint  and  in  metal,  it  has  artistic 
associations, — think  of  Albrecht  Durer,  and  the  cobbler 
poet  Hans  Sachs, — and  it  has  played  a  more  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  country.  To  such  glories 
Rothenburg  can  lay  no  claim.  But  around  Nuremberg 
is  the  restless  spirit  of  change.  It  is  a  business  town  as 
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well  as  a  mediaeval  city.  It  lias  tramways  and  many 
other  modern  conveniences  to  disturb  its  quiet.  It  has 
fine  shops  and  pushing  shopkeepers,  and  beyond  its  walls 
are  to  be  seen  the  chimney  stacks  of  its  factories  and 
workshops. 

From  all  such  innovations  Rothenburg  is  free.  It  has 
the  calm  peacefulness  of  a  town  untouched  by  modern 
commerce,  unspoilt  by  so-called  improvements.  It  bears 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  completeness,  its  days  of  transition 
are  over.  It  is  a  finished  work  of  art,  and  in  this  quality 
of  repose  lies  its  greatest  charm.  It  impresses  one  with 
the  restfulness  of  serene  old  age. 

Rothenburg  has  sown  its  wild  oats.  It  has  had  its 
youthful  days  when  riot  and  turmoil  and  strife  filled  its 
narrow  streets.  Through  many  centuries  it  has  played 
its  part  in  the  making  of  history,  but  what  has  happened 
within  its  walls  makes  no  appeal  to  us,  does  nothing  to 
heighten  the  spell  that  the  old  town  has  cast  over  us. 

We  may  learn  that  in  the  tenth  century  Rothenburg 
was  the  centre  of  the  celebrated  Peasants'  War,  but  the 
fact  leaves  us  cold.  What  the  local  guide  book  calls  "the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity  was  attained  in  the  fourteenth 
century  under  the  famous  burgomaster,  Heinrich  Topler, 
but  we  care  nothing  for  this,  though  we  are  sorry  to  read 
that  in  the  changing  fate  of  the  town  the  worthy  Burgo- 
master died  of  starvation  in  a  dungeon  beneath  the  town- 
hall.  We  are  told  that  in  the  twelfth  century  Barbarossa 
lived  in  and  ruled  the  town,  but  what  is  Barbarossa  to  us, 
or  we  to  Barbarossa. 

No.  The  appeal  that  Rothenburg  makes  to  us  is  quite 
apart  from  all  the  accidents  and  events  of  its  chequered 
municipal  life,  or  of  the  role  it  has  played  in  the  drama 
of  German  nationality.  This  appeal  has  nothing  to  do 
with  historic  memories,  literary  associations,  or  anti- 
quarian possessions.  It  is  visual,  vivid,  instantaneous. 
The  moment  we  enter  its  gates  we  are  conscious  of  the 
old  town's  charm — the  inexplicable  charm  of  the  pictur- 
esque. 


II 


WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE    THACKERAY: 
AN   APPRECIATION. 

By  AKTHUR  W.  Fox. 

AIT"  HEN  a  man  of  great  genius  and  piercing  perception, 
added  to  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  is  endowed  with 
a  child-like  heart,  his  writings  express  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  his  life.  His  searching  sight  shews  him  the 
shams  around  him :  his  single-hearted  character  impels 
him  to  wage  fierce  warfare  against  cant  and  hypocrisy. 
Hence  those  who  know  him  only  from  his  works,  are  apt  to 
misunderstand  both  these  and  the  man  himself.  If  he  be 
a  satirist,  he  is  even  more  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  His 
severity  in  lashing  vice,  his  ironical  contempt  for  hypo- 
crisy, his  insistence  upon  the  vanity  of  things  merely 
earthly  and  selfish,  induce  his  critics  to  dub  him  a  cynic. 
They  have  failed  to  catch  the  undertones  of  tenderness 
and  truth,  which  haunt  his  pages  like  the  crooning  music 
of  an  old-world  cradle-song.  They  confound  his  mocking 
exasperation  against  the  hollow  and  unreal  with  a  general 
depreciation  of  human  affairs  and  human  virtue.  Hence 
they  may  easily  do  grave  injustice  to  a  genuinely  loving 
heart,  now  stirred  to  satirical  wrath,  but  never  unmindful 
of  the  "  beauty  of  holiness,"  when  it  shows  its  fair  face  in 
daily  life. 

It  has  been  the  hard  fate  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  to  suffer  from  this  kind  of  partial  judgment. 
The  present  year  is  the  centennial  of  his  birth  :  hence  it 
is  fitting  to  estimate  the  man  himself,  that  his  loving  and 
faithful  spirit  may  be  revealed,  lest  it  be  lost  in  the  glory 
of  his  genius,  or  hidden  in  the  glooin  of  his  satirical 
severity.  No  biography  will  be  attempted,  since  he  would 
have  none.  A  few  hints  will  suffice  to  show  the  lowly 
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grandeur  of  his  character.  His  own  words  describing  the 
last  earthly  moments  of  Colonel  Newcome  could  with  equal 
truth  have  been  written  of  their  author :  — 

At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll, 
and  Thomas  Newcome's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat 
time.  And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet 
smile  shone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little, 
and  quickly  said :  "Adsum !"  It  was  the  word  we  used  at 
school,  when  names  were  called ;  and  lo,  he,  whose  heart 
was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name, 
and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Master. 

Born  in  Calcutta  on  July  18th,  1811,  the  son  of  an  Indian 
Civilian  who  died  in  early  manhood,  Thackeray  was  one 
of  a  family  many  of  whose  members  had  rendered  distin- 
guished service  to  their  country.  His  stepfather,  Major 
Carmichael-Smyth,  was  a  true  and  kind  guardian  of  the 
boy,  while  his  mother  had  a  tranquil  beauty  of  soul,  which 
inspired  more  than  one  of  his  characters.  His  schooldays 
at  the  Charterhouse,  the  Grey  friars  of  his  books,  were 
embittered  by  the  tyranny  of  a  stern  and  not  over-tactful 
headmaster,  whom  he  has  pilloried  in  one  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Pendennis.  We  catch  the  echo  of  childhood's 
sorrow  in  the  words  long  afterwards  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Henry  Esmond :  — 

The  unhappiness  of  those  days  is  long  forgiven,  though 
they  cast  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  the  child's  youth,  which 
will  accompany  him,  no  doubt,  to  the  end  of  his  days:  as 
those  tender  twigs  are  bent,  the  trees  grow  afterward;  and 
he,  at  least,  who  has  suffered  as  a  child,  and  is  not  quite 
perverted  in  that  early  school  of  unhappiness,  learns  to  be 
gentle  and  long-suffering  with  little  children. 

Though  his  unhappiness  at  school  was  compensated  by 
his  beautiful  life  in  his  early  Devonshire  home,  he  fully 
learned  the  lesson  of  which  he  speaks.  He  was  tender  to 
his  own  and  to  all  children,  for  whom  he  has  penned  some 
of  his  daintiest  writings. 
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From  school  he  passed  on  to  Cambridge,  where  he  made 
a  host  of  firm  friends,  such  as  Charles  Buller,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Arthur  Hallam  and  many  others.  Like  his  own 
Pendennis  he  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree, 
though  Pendennis  repaired  his  disaster.  But  he  acquired 
a  large  stock  of  varied  knowledge  and  experience,  which 
served  him  well  as  a  man  of  letters.  Having  some  means 
of  his  own,  he  studied  art  abroad  without  ever  attaining 
supreme  success  in  it.  By  the  loss  of  his  fortune  in  an 
Indian  Bank  he  was  thrown  at  the  beginning  of  manhood 
upon  his  own  resources.  For  a  time  his  choice  oscillated 
between  art  and  literature :  indeed  throughout  his  life  he 
clung  faithfully  to  his  first  mistress.  He  made  proposals 
for  the  illustration  of  the  works  of  Dickens  then  first 
appearing  and  illustrated  many  of  his  own  writings.  He 
never  allowed  his  calamity  to  dishearten  him,  but  set  forth 
with  resolute  vigour  to  retrieve  his  misfortune.  He  began 
his  literary  life  as  a  journalist  and  ended  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  noble  company  of  novelists.  As  his  elder 
daughter  says,  "  My  father  wrote  easily,  as  he  talked." 
Hence  his  style  is  remarkable  for  its  power  and  its  purity. 

When  he  first  found  his  feet  in  the  world  of  letters,  he 
put  forth  his  ideal  in  striking  and  memorable  words, 
which  will  be  found  in  their  place  in  Pendennis  :  — 

If  Fortune  favours  me,  I  laud  her;  if  she  frowns,  I 
resign  her.  I  pray  Heaven  I  may  be  honest  if  I  fail,  or  if 
I  succeed.  I  pray  Heaven  I  may  tell  the  truth  as  far  as  I 
know  it:  that  I  mayn't  swerve  from  it  through  flattery,  or 
interest,  or  personal  enmity,  or  party  prejudice. 

With  such  an  ideal  always  before  his  mind  he  toiled  on, 
as  few  men  have  toiled,  true  to  himself  and  to  what  he 
felt  to  be  his  mission  in  life.  He  showed  up  the  sins  of 
society  around  him  with  fearless  force  and  pitiless  humour. 
He  made  his  characters  live :  but  he  stepped  into  their 
midst  hating  and  denouncing  the  wicked  and  the  hypo- 
critical, while  he  paid  faithful  homage  to  the  good  and 
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noble.  Though  the  reader,  who  does  not  misunderstand 
the  play  of  irony,  may  well  shrink  from  the  severity  of  the 
lash,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  cheered  and  inspired  by  such 
characters  as  William  Dobbin,  Helen  Pendennis,  Madame 
de  Florae,  Colonel  Newcome,  Lady  Castle  wood  and  Henry 
Esmond,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exquisitely  drawn  Lambert 
family  in  The  Virginians. 

Thackeray  had  his  ideal  as  a  man  no  less  than  as  an 
author,  which  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  last  lines  of 
The  End  of  the  Play,  which  round  off  that  fine  picture  of 
school-life  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends.  They  run 
thus :  — 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 

And"bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 

Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize? 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can : 

But  if  you  fail  or  if  you  rise, 

Be  each  pray  God  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  and  young: 
(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays), 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 
Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days. 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead — 
The  joyful  angels  sang  it  then : 
Glory  to  heaven  on  high,  it  said, 
And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men. 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth; 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 

And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas  tide. 

As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still — 

Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 

To  men  of  gentle  will. 

In  these  fine  lines  Thackeray  sets  forth  his  ideal  of 
character  and  conduct.  In  his  own  meaning  of  the  word 
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lie  longed  to  be  a  true  gentleman.  With  human  failings, 
but  with  his  great  heart  beating  always  with  loving  kind- 
ness, he  went  far  to  realise  his  ideal  through  his  days  on 
earth,  many  of  which  were  overclouded  by  trouble  and 
care. 

Early  in  his  literary  life  he  joined  the  staff  of  Punch, 
for  which  he  did  some  of  his  best  drawings  and  penned 
some  of  his  quaintest  verse  not  to  mention  the  lucubra- 
tions of  the  immortal  "Fat  Contributor."  His  letters  to 
his  friends  were  often  illustrated  by  clever  and  amusing 
sketches.  In  themselves  they  were  delightfully  written 
with  the  object  of  interesting  and  amusing  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent.  To  his  own  children  his  letters  are 
exquisitely  tender.  .  Indeed,  as  has  been  said,  few  men 
loved  children  better  or  understood  them  more  finely. 
For  them  some  of  his  happiest  Christmas  Books  were 
written.  He  knew  how  to  amuse  them  and  never  failed  to 
enchain  their  interest.  Just  as  he  was  always  the  life  and 
soul  of  a  children's  party,  he  could  write  for  children. 
Holding  a  high  place  amongst  all  such  books  is  the 
immortal  Rose  and  the  Ring,  that  most  charming  of 
modern  fairy  tales.  It  has  indeed  a  clear  moral  running 
through  it,  but  the  moral  is  never  forced.  The  rose  and 
the  ring  conferred  artificial  beauty  upon  those  who  wore 
them.  But  they  were  quite  unnecessary  to  those  whose 
loving  hearts  rendered  them  beautiful  to  one  another 
forever.  There  is  always  something  noble  about  a  man 
who  loves  and  is  loved  by  little  children.  Thackeray  had 
this  noble  simplicity  of  soul  in  larger  measure  than  is 
given  to  most  men. 

Nor  had  he  one  drop  of  the  gall  of  literary  envy  in  his 
heart.  It  is  not  common  for  one  great  novelist  to  praise 
a  contemporary  author  in  the  same  kind  in  his  works. 
But  Thackeray  pays  more  than  once  his  tribute  to  the 
royal  genius  of  Dickens.  Passing  by  the  flattering  refer- 
ence in  his  Newcomes  to  Oliver  Twist,  in  1852  when  he  was 
in  America,  he  was  asked  to  lecture  for  a  Charitable 
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Institution.  He  chose  for  his  theme  Charity  and 
Humour,  at  the  close  of  which  he  praises  Dickens  with  the 
glowing  warmth  of  his  generous  heart.  He  ends  his 
commendation  thus :  — 

I  may  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dickens's  art  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times,  I  delight  and  wonder  at  his  genius;  I 
recognise  in  it — I  speak  with  awe  and  reverence — a  commis- 
sion from  that  Divine  Beneficence,  whose  blessed  task  we 
know  it  will  one  day  be  to  wipe  away  every  tear  from  every 
eye.  Thankfully  I  take  my  share  of  the  feast  of  love  and 
kindness  which  this  gentle,  and  generous,  and  charitable 
soul  has  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the  world.  I  take 
and  enjoy  my  share,  and  say  a  Benediction  for  the  meal. 

That  is  .the  heartfelt  eulogy  of  a  large  and  liberal  mind 
over  the  genius  of  one  whom  he  might  easily  have  taken 
for  a  rival.  It  does  credit  alike  to  Thackeray's  critical 
discernment  and  to  his  unstinted  gift  of  kindly  apprecia- 
tion. 

It  is  this  loving  and  generous  heart  which  makes  the 
great  novelist's  life  so  beautiful,  which  can  be  felt  beating 
through  almost  all  of  his  works.  When  he  wished  to 
paint  a  perfect  scoundrel,  he  produced  Barry  Lyndon  and 
Catherine.  These  are  the  only  stories  of  unrelieved 
villainy  from  his  pen  and  were  designed  to  be  such.  Each 
had  its  lesson,  and  the  guilty  in  each  were  severely 
punished,  while  Catherine  succeeded  in  killing  stories  of 
idealised  highwaymen,  such  as  Rookwood  and  Paul 
Clifford,  then  greatly  in  vogue.  Some  too  of  his  pieces 
are  examples  of  unrestrained  humour  like  The  Tremendous 
Adventures  of  Major  Gahagan,  which  were  intended 
simply  to  amuse  the  reader.  In  1859  when  he  became 
editor  of  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  like  most  other  editors 
he  was  besieged  by  manuscripts  of  all  sorts  chiefly  unsuit- 
able from  all  quarters  and  often  accompanied  by  pitiful 
tales  of  need.  Most  of  these  he  returned  with  a  contribu- 
tion from  his  own  purse.  In  answer  to  one  such  appeal  in 
1862  he  writes:  — 
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Dear  Sir — Only  this  morning  I  gave  £20  to  a  literary 
gentleman  from  your  country.  Had  I  read  your  letter 
first,  he  would  have  had  £10;  but  he  is  gone  with  the  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  your  note  was  lying  under  a  heap  of 
others,  which  I  have  had  to  read  on  my  return  from  abroad. 
.  .  .  God  help  us !  how  am  I  to  answer  to  this  perpetual 
cry  of  our  brethren  in  distress?  I  send  my  mite,  deeply 
commiserating  you,  and  am  your  very  faithful  servant, 

W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

Such  cases  of  bitter  need  pierced  his  heart  and  he  was 
ever  ready  to  help  them.  Anthony  Trollope  tells  of  how 
upon  one  occasion  he  said  to  him  :  "  Poor  -  -  will  be 
ruined,  if  we  cannot  find  a  large  sum."  "Do  you  mean 
that  I  am  to  find  it,"  asked  Thackeray  turning  away? 
Then  with  a  beautiful  smile  he  continued,  "  I'll  be  half, 
if  you  can  find  the  rest."  How  much  he  gave  in  this  way 
secretly  almost  stealthily  will  only  be  known  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good.  But  he  shed  light  upon  many  a  darkened 
heart  and  revived  many  a  faint  and  drooping  spirit  by  his 
timely  kindness. 

Personally  he  was  one  of  the  tallest  of  men  with  a  noble 
head  and  kindly  eyes  beaming  from  behind  his  spectacles. 
At  the  post  mortem  examination  his  brain  was  found  to 
weigh  fifty-eight  and  a  half  ounces,  thus  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  average  man.  Those  same  kind  eyes  could 
see  with  piercing  insight  into  the  follies  and  faults  of 
those  around  him,  while  his  very  kindness  of  heart  intensi- 
fied his  severity  against  vice  and  hypocrisy.  Nor  was  he 
by  any  means  blind  to  his  own  faults  and  weaknesses, 
which  he  has  portrayed  in  part  in  such  characters  as 
Arthur  Pendennis,  Clive  New  come,  and  Philip  Firmin. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  break  up  of  his  early  married 
happiness  he  had  something  of  the  Bohemian  in  him  and 
he  loved  the  often  selfish  comfort  of  Club-life.  When 
Charlotte  Bronte  first  visited  him  in  Kensington,  he  was  so 
awed  by  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  quiet  little  lady,  that 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  he  made  off  to  his  Club. 
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He  found  that  she  expected  a  stern  moral  height  like  her 
own  from  him.  In  that  he  knew  he  could  not  satisfy  her 
expectations  and  he  departed.  He  was  fond  of  good 
company  and  he  was  a  warmly  welcomed  sharer  in  the  best 
of  his  own  time.  Hating  snobs  intensely  as  he  did,  he 
was  not  entirely  uninfluenced  by  birth  or  rank  or  wealth. 
But  he  never  gave  his  worship  to  distinctions  of  this  kind  : 
he  perceived  and  denounced  such  worship  as  the  compound 
of  meanness  and  folly,  which  it  really  is.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  he  was  at  heart  at  least  as  much  a  senti- 
mentalist as  Charles  Dickens ;  though  a  superficial 
estimation  of  his  biting  sarcasm,  his  subtle  irony,  and  his 
keen  perception  of  the  vanity  of  the  selfish  objects  so  dear 
to  many  leaves  the  impression  of  cynicism. 

Beneath  his  caustic  humour  and  his  mordant  wit  to  the 
careful  reader  a  warm  and  generous  human  heart  reveals 
itself,  beating  in  closest  sympathy  with  all  that  is  true 
and  good  in  life.  No  doubt  a  strain  of  deep  melancholy 
runs  through  most  of  his  greatest  novels.  That  was 
inevitable  in  a  man  of  his  disposition  from  his  early 
experiences  of  misfortune  and  sorrow.  It  was  quite  at 
the  beginning  of  his  happy  married  life  that  his  greatest 
calamity  fell  heavily  upon  him.  His  beloved  wife  lost 
her  reason,  leaving  him  with  their  two  little  daughters  to 
train  and  educate.  How  faithfully  he  discharged  his 
duty  to  them,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  biographical  intro- 
ductions to  his  works  by  his  elder  daughter.  Often  he 
would  sit  with  his  afflicted  wife  in  the  hopeless  task  of 
trying  to  cheer  her  sadness.  Surely  he  must  have  had  her 
passing  from  the  shadow  into  the  sunlight  in  mind,  when 
he  wrote  his  noble  words  on  the  immortality  of  love :  — 

If  love  lives  through  all  life :  and  survives  through  all 
sorrow;  and  remains  stedfast  with  us  through  all  changes; 
and  in  all  darkness  of  spirit  burns  brightly;  and,  if  we 
die,  deplores  us  for  ever,  and  loves  still  equally;  and  exists 
with  the  very  last  gasp  and  throb  of  the  faithful  bosom — 
whence  it  passes  with  the  pure  soul  beyond  death;  surely 
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it  is  immortal !  Though  we  who  remain  are  separated  from 
it,  is  it  not  ours  in  heaven?  If  we  love  still  those  we  lose, 
can  we  altogether  lose  those  we  love? 

These  are  not  the  thoughts  of  a  cynic  but  of  a  truly  loving 
heart,  whose  faith  in  the  future  is  firm,  whose  hope  abides 
unshaken  ever. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  greatness  of 
Thackeray  as  a  man.  He  had  his  failings  and  his  weak- 
nesses, which  he  was  the  first  humbly  to  acknowledge. 
But  it  is  not  the  fitting  time  now  to 

Draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode. 

It  is  for  us,  remembering  that  he  was  mortal  like  the  rest 
of  us,  to  recall  him  at  his  noblest  and  best,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  his  warm,  human  heart  overflowed  with  loving 
sympathy  for  the  way-worn  and  sorrowful.  His  religion 
was  simple  and  earnest,  and  undisturbed  by  the  niceties  of 
theological  subtlety.  He  spoke  little  of  it,  but  suffered  it 
to  be  the  moving  influence  of  his  life.  Like  the  truly 
great  in  soul,  ft  was  lowly-minded.  Conscious  he  must 
have  been  of  the  glory  of  his  genius  :  but  his  letters  show 
clearly,  that  he  was  awed  rather  than  elated  by  the  fame, 
which  he  had  won.  In  some  respects  a  shy  and  lonely 
man,  though  courteous  to  all  and  genial  with  his  intimate 
friends,  he  was  most  of  all  at  home  with  little  children 
and  young  people.  These  never  bored  him,  as  many  of 
their  elders  did :  to  these  it  was  his  joy  to  give  happiness 
and  he  spared  no  cost  of  personal  effort  or  expense  to 
bestow  upon  them  healthy  and  harmless  pleasure. 

As  a  son,  a  husband  and  a  father,  he  has  left  an  example 
of  tender  and  wise  devotion  not  easily  to  be  matched  in 
daily  life.  As  a  friend  he  proved  himself  to  be  constant, 
considerate,  helpful  and  sympathetic.  Most  of  his 
intimacies  remained  unbroken  by  aught  but  death.  He 
was  not  at  home  in  all  kinds  of  company,  some  of  which, 
though  no  doubt  exceptionally  well-meaning,  bored  him 
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to  death.  We  can  picture  him  striving  to  stifle  a  weary 
yawn  in  the  presence  of  such  women  as  his  own  Mrs. 
Hobson  Newcome,  or  of  such  men  as  Sir  Brian  New  come. 
Humbug  of  every  kind  awakened  his  satirical  anger. 
Pretension  and  vain  glory  provoked  his  caustic  comment 
and  relentless  opposition  in  his  sturdy  breast.  He  looked 
out  upon  the  world  of  men  and  women  with  kindly  eyes, 
yet  with  a  keenness  of  perception,  which  flashed  forth  into 
mocking  humour,  cutting  irony  and  stern  rebuke.  It 
may  be  remarked  at  this  place,  that  few  men  have  entered 
into  the  inmost  lives  of  the  servants  of  great  houses  with 
more  searching  yet  more  kindly  penetration  than  he. 
Jeam.es  Yellowplush  with  all  his  vagaries,  his  temporary 
heartlessness  and  his  final  happiness  at  "  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune "  with  Mary  Ann  and  their  family,  remains 
immortal  and  first  in  its  own  kind. 

If  in  his  books  he  has  little  to  say  of  the  democracy,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that,  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  City  of  Oxford,  his  views  for  his  own  time  were  of 
an  advanced  Liberal  type.  In  all  probability,  keen 
thinker  as  he  was,  he  would  not  have  succeeded  as  a 
politician.  He  seems  to  have  put  his  own  feeling  about 
himself  into  the  mouth  of  Clive  Newcome,  when  his  father 
was  contesting  the  borough  of  Newcome  :  Clive  says  :  — 

He  knows  nothing  about  it:  his  politics  are  all  sentiment 
and  kindness,  he  will  have  the  poor  man  paid  double  wages, 
and  does  not  remember  that  the  employer  would  be  ruined. 
You  have  heard  him,  Pen,  talking  in  this  way  at  his  own 
table ;  but  when  he  comes  out  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  careers 
against  windmills  in  public,  don't  you  see  that  as  Don 
Quixote's  son  I  had  rather  the  dear  brave  old  gentleman 
was  at  home? 

But  though  sentiment  to  a  large  extent  ruled  his  politics, 
Thackeray  cared  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  toiling 
millions,  whose  struggles  he  would  seem  to  have  under- 
stood only  in  part.  By  birth  and  education,  no  less  than 
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a  certain  shyness  of  disposition  and  a  dislike  of  undue 
familiarity,  he  was  too  far  removed  from  them  to  under- 
stand them  as  Dickens  did.  But  in  his  own  way  he  strove 
earnestly  to  lighten  their  hard  lot. 

On  Thursday,  December  24th,  1863,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  powers  and  with  his  energy  unspent  he  passed  away 
just  before  the  dawn  quietly  and  in  his  sleep.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  world  in  the  best  sense  of  that  often  misapplied 
term.  He  lived  amongst  his  fellows  supremely  interested 
in  their  doings  and  caring  much  for  them :  nay  if  he 
lashed  their  vices,  he  loved  and  wrote  touchingly  of  their 
virtues.  But  his  thought  often  went  forth  towards  that 
other  and  fairer  world,  whither  we  are  moving.  With  a 
lofty  ideal  and  a  noble  purpose  he  did  his  greatest  work 
and  in  his  own  kind  he  has  few  peers.  "  Nevermore," 
said  The  Times,  "shall  the  fine  head  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
with  its  mass  of  silvery  hair,  be  seen  towering  amongst 
us."  With  deeper  feeling  James  Hannay  uttered  a  truth- 
ful eulogy :  "  He  will  be  remembered  for  ages  to  come,  as 
the  hymn  of  praise  rises  in  the  old  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
and  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  native,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  to  those  of  the  Mississippi."  It  is  a  noble 
tribute,  but  it  is  not  strained.  Satirist  as  he  was  of  keen 
perception  and  piercing  humour,  he  was  one  of  the  kind- 
liest of  men.  The  heart  of  "a  little*  child"  throbbed  in 
his  breast;  the  wisdom  of  great  genius  guided  his  pen. 
Peacefully  as  he  lived,  he  passed  onward,  leaving  a  death- 
less memorial  in  the  offspring  of  his  creative  genius. 


CONCERNING   THACKERAY'S    "ROUND- 
ABOUT   PAPERS." 

By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

T  HAVE  read  somewhere  of  an  author — I  think  it  was  in 
the  life  of  Washington  Irving,  and  of  that  gentle 
humourist  himself  who  shrank  so  timidly  from  all  public 
utterances — who  confessed  to  a  great  dread  of  having 
himself  announced  beforehand  for  any  spoken  or  literary 
deliverance  because  expectations  might  be  raised  beyond 
his  powers  of  fulfilment.  With  such  a  confession,  though 
in  a  very  modest  and  distant  relationship,  I  must  declare 
myself  in  perfect  sympathy.  There  is  a  well-known  story 
of  a  man  wrho  occupied  a  bedroom  in  an  inn,  and  who 
could  not  go  to  sleep  because  of  the  ceaseless  pacing  to 
and  fro  of  the  occupant  of  the  room  overhead.  Driven  at 
last  to  seek  the  cause  of  these  unseasonable  perambulations, 
ho  was  told  by  the  restless  one  that  he  had  accepted  a  bill 
which  was  due  on  the  next  day,  and  as  sure  as  the  sun 
would  rise  the  bill  would  not  be  met.  "Who  then  will  be 
the)  sufferer  in  that  case?"  asked  the  rest-seeker.  "My 
creditor,  of  course,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  go  to  bed  at 
once  and  sleep,"  was  the  philosophical  rejoinder,  "  and  let 
that  other  fellow  walk."  Now,  to  put  one's  name  down 
upon  a  syllabus  always  seems  to  me  like  accepting  a  bill 
which  it  is  possible  may  not  be  sufficiently  honoured  on 
the  date  of  its  maturity.  I  say  sufficiently  honoured 
because,  though  something  may  be  tendered  in  payment,  it 
may  fall  short  of  the  terms  of  the  engagement,  and  it  is 
not  given  to  all  of  us  to  assume  a  philosophical  indifference 
to  the  disappointment  of  an  audience.  Therefore  did  it 
come  about  that  when  a  Thackeray  night  was  announced, 
as  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
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and  papers  were  asked  for,  my  name  did  not  appear  on 
the  list.  Indifference  to  the  subject  had  no  part  in  this 
attitude  of  hesitancy;  a  humourist  always  appeals  to  me, 
and  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  for  Thackeray. 
Indeed,  I  have  already  dealt  with  him  in  the  Club, 
but  that  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  aspect 
in  which  I  approached  him  on  that  occasion  was  that 
of  the  humourist  who  presents  himself  to  us  as  preacher; 
but  now  when  I  am  writing  these  lines,  under  belated 
conditions,  I  am  in  doubt  how  I  shall  deal  with  him. 
In  one  of  his  essays,  Hazlitt  confesses  to  the  reader, 
in  the  early  stage  of  its  production,  that  though  he 
has  begun  to  write  he  has  no  idea  how  he  is  going  to 
proceed,  or  whither  his  thoughts  will  lead  him.  Now, 
if  I  have  had  any  prompting  to  write  a  few  words, 
it  is  because  I  have  been  reading  that  volume  of 
Thackeray's  which  contains  his  "Roundabout  Papers,"  the 
lives  of  the  four  Georges,  and  his  lectures  on  the  English 
Humourists.  It  is  one  to  which  I  often  have  recourse 
and  bears  evidence  of  having  been  handled  more  than  any 
of  the  rest.  I  never  tire,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall,  of 
reading  his  novels,  but  in  this  book  I  seem  to  have  touch 
with  him  in  ways  that  appeal  to  me  very  strongly.  For 
instance,  in  dealing  with  the  English  Humourists,  he 
shows,  not  only  his  wide  and  deep  acquaintance  with  that 
department  of  literature,  but  his  close  kinship  with  the 
best  of  those  who  have  produced  it,  and,  as  we  know,  the 
humourists  are  the  favourite  children  of  literature.  That 
was  a  quaint  fancy — Wordsworth's  if  I  am  not  mistaken — 
which  represented  the  author  of  "Don  Quixote,"  at  the 
general  destruction  of  all  earthly  things,  departing  to  his 
own  place  with  his  marvellous  book  under  his  arm.  If 
you  run  over  in  your  minds  the  English  prose  writers  for 
whom  you  have  the  warmest  regard — and  our  tastes  should 
agree — you  will  find  that  they  are  the  humourists,  and  in 
most  cases  men  of  gentle  mould,  such  as  Addison,  Steele, 
Goldsmith,  Charles  Lamb,  Washington  Irving,  and  in 
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more  recent  days  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  There  are 
authors  of  various  kinds — writers  on  philosophy,  history, 
metaphysics,  theology  and  many  other  kindred  subjects, 
who,  in  varying  degrees,  arouse  our  admiration  or 
respect,  but  it  is  the  humourist  who  gains  our  affections, 
the  writer  who  deals  sympathetically  with  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  humanity,  who  takes  up  the 
problem  of  life,  as  it  were,  afcd  views  it  from  all  sides; 
who,  while  recognising  the  deep  seriousness  of  it,  yet  deals 
with  it  playfully  and  smilingly.  In  those  lectures  on  the 
English  Humourists  you  recognise  how  much  it  mattered 
to  Thackeray  what  sort  of  men  they  were  with  whom  he 
was  dealing ;  character  seemed  to  weigh  so  much  with  him. 
He'  is  not  so  much  engaged  in  literary  criticism  as  in 
giving  you  literary  portraits ;  it  is  of  the  men  and  of  their 
lives  rather  than  of  their  books  that  he  discourses,  calling 
upon  you  to  admire,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be; 
and  how  keen  is  his  satire  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it, 
and  how  ungrudging  and  generous  his  admiration  when 
it  can  be  honestly  accorded.  One  is  conscious  that  this 
method  of  dealing  with  authors  is  not  altogether  free  from 
objection,  and  often  it  is  desirable  to  separate  a  man's 
private  life  from  what  he  has  written,  but  Thackeray 
preferred  to  take  them  together,  with  such  results  as  we 
are  familiar  with.  And  it  has  come  to  him  in  his  turn  to 
be  estimated  in  this  way.  One  of  his  literary  friends, 
Bayard  Taylor  says :  "I  made  Thackeray's  acquaintance 
in  New  York,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1855.  With 
the  first  grasp  of  his  broad  hand,  and  the  first  look  of  his 
serious  gray  eyes  I  received  the  impression  of  the  essential 
manliness  of  his  nature, — of  his  honesty,  his  proud,  almost 
defiant  candour,  his  ever  present,  yet  shrinking,  tender- 
ness, and  that  sadness  of  the  moral  sentiment  which  the 
world  persisted  in  regarding  as  cynicism.  This  impression 
deepened  with  my  further  acquaintance,  and  was  never 
modified.  Although  he  belonged  to  the  sensitive,  irritable 
genius,  his  only  manifestations  of  impatience,  which  I 
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remember  were  when  that  which  he  had  written  with  a 
sigh  was  interpreted  as  a  sneer.  When  so  misunderstood 
he  scorned  to  set  himself  right.  *  I  have  no  brain  above 
the  eyes,'  he  was  accustomed  to  say;  '  I  describe  what  I 
see.'  He  was  quick  and  unerring  in  detecting  the  weak- 
ness of  his  friends,  and  spoke  of  them  with  a  tone  of 
disappointment  sometimes  bordering  on  exasperation ;  but 
he  was  equally  severe  on  his  own  shortcomings.  He 
allowed  no  friend  to  think  him  better  than  his  own 
deliberate  estimate  made  him.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  whose  nature  was  so  immovably  Based  on  truth." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Thackeray's  portrait.  For  my 
part  I  like  to  have  it  in  a  conspicuous  place.  It  does  one 
good  to  look  at  it,  and  I  like  to  think  that  it  is  the  one 
which  drew  from  Charlotte  Bronte  the  exclamation,  "And 
there  came  up  a  Lion  out  of  Judah  !"  Even  that  broken 
nose  of  it  seems  no  deformity,  and  detracts  not  from  the 
dignity  of  the  massive  face.  It  answers  to  the  description 
which  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  gives  of  the  original.  He  says, 
"  That  hour  of  the  sunny  May-day  returns  to  memory  as 
I  write.  The  quiet  of  the  library,  a  little  withdrawn  from 
the  ceaseless  roar  of  London,  the  soft  grass  of  the  bit  of 
garden,  moist  from  a  recent  shower,  seen  through  the 
open  window,  the  smoke-strained  sunshine  stealing  gently 
along  the  wall,  and  before  me  the  square  massive  head,  the 
prematurely  grey  hair,  the  large,  clear,  sad  eyes,  the  frank, 
winning  mouth,  with  its  smile  of  boyish  sweetness,  of  the 
man  whom  I  know  as  a  master  while  he  gave  me  the  right 
to  love  him  as  a  friend.  ...  I  cannot  describe  him  as  the 
faithful  son,  the  tender  father,  the  true  friend,  the  man  of 
large  humanity  and  lofty  honesty  that  he  really  was  with- 
out stepping  too  far  within  the  sacred  circle  of  his  domestic 
life.  To  me  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  nature. 
Where  the  careless  reader  may  see  only  the  cynic  and  the 
relentless  satirist,  I  recognise  his  unquestionable  scorn  of 
human  meanness  and  duplicity,  the  impatient  wrath  of 
a  soul  too  frequently  disappointed  in  its  search  for  good. 
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I  have  heard  him  lash  the  faults  of  others  with  an 
indignant  sorrow  which  brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  For 
this  reason  he  could  not  bear  that  ignorant  homage  should 
be  given  to  men  really  unworthy  of  it.  He  said  to  me 
once,  speaking  of  a  critic  who  blamed  the  scarcity  of  noble 
and  lovable  characters  in  his  novels  :  — '  Other  men  can  do 
that.  I  know  what  I  can  do  best,  and  if  I  do  good,  it  must 
be  in  my  own  way.' ': 

The  "  Koundabout  Papers  "  are  to  me  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, not  only  as  revealing  Thackeray  to  us  as  an 
essayist  but  as  being  among  the  best  things  he  wrote,  and 
in  which  one  may  get  the  summing-up,  as  it  were,  of  his 
philosophy  of  life.  One  is  old  enough  to  remember  their 
appearance  in  Cornhill,  and  by  virtue  of  that  association 
there  is  about  them,  in  the  retrospect,  something  of  "  the 
tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead."  It  was  of  the 
author's  humour  that  he  should  assume  the  attitude  of  a 
week-day  preacher;  of  that  he  is  constantly  reminding 
you.  This  preaching  note  is  in  evidence  in  his  first  novel. 
In  the  preface  to  "  Vanity  Fair,"  as  you  may  remember, 
there  is  an  illustration  which  shows  a  man  in  motley, 
standing  on  a  tub,  and  addressing  the  gazing  crowd  in  the 
fair.  But  Thackeray  was  not  the  only  humourist  who  was 
given  to  sermonizing,  though,  perhaps,  the  first  to  declare 
himself  a  lay  preacher.  Swift  and  Sterne  did  not  cease 
to  preach  when  they  began  to  write,  and  Parson  Yorick 
could  on  occasion  coin  a  phrase  in  "  Tristram  Shandy," 
which  passing  current  in  the  language  has,  in  its  origin, 
been  sought  for  by  the  uninformed  in  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ.  Steele  and  Addison  were  week-day  preachers  of  a 
very  pronounced  type.  You  will  find  many  sermons 
among  those  essays  which  they  contributed  to  the 
Spectator,  and  notably  when  Addison  was  the  author.  In 
him  the  humourist  and  pietist  were  blended  in  equal  pro- 
portions. He  could  discourse  with  equal  grace  upon  such 
light  topics  as  "  Ladies'  Head-dresses,"  "  Hooped  Petti- 
coats," and  "  The  Exercise  of  the  Fan,"  and  upon  such 
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serious  ones  as  "  Eeligious  Faith  and  Practice,"  "  The 
Wisdom  of  Providence,"  and  "  The  Immateriality  of  the 
Soul."  When  Thackeray  came  to  deal  with  Addison 
among  the  Humourists,  recognising  this  preaching  tendency 
in  him,  he  says :  "  Is  then  the  glory  of  Heaven  to  be  sung 
only  by  gentlemen  in  black  coats?  Must  the  truth  be 
only  expounded  in  gown  and  surplice,  and  out  of  these 
vestments  can  nobody  preach  it?  Commend  me  to  this 
dear  preacher  without  orders — this  person  in  the  tye-wig." 
And  as  for  Dick  Steele,  has  he  not,  apart  from  his  dis- 
courses in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  left  us  a  monumental 
sermon  in  his  "  Christian  Hero"  ? 

The  influence  of  these  essayists  was  strong  upon 
Thackeray,  and  to  be  traceable,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  style 
and  purpose,  when  his  own  pen  was  directed  to  that  form 
of  writing.  To  enable  him  to  write  "  Esmond "  he 
saturated  his  mind  with  the  literature  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  with  the  happiest  results  of  form  and  expression, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  he  must  needs  bring 
in  both  Steele  and  Addison  as  intimate  associates  of  the 
central  figure  in  that  eventful  history.  How  closely  he 
could  imitate  the  style  of  one  of  them  is  in  evidence  in 
the  fictitious  copy  of  the  Spectator  which  Esmond  wrote 
when,  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Miss  Beatrix,  he 
wished  to  teach  that  young  lady  a  lesson  regarding  her 
coquetries  and  flirtations,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
Thackeray  in  his  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  writers,  that  he  should  tell  us  how  "  Esmond  had  tried 
to  imitate  as  well  as  he  could  Mr.  Steele's  manner  (as  for 
the  other  author  of  the  Spectator,  his  prose  style,  I  think, 
is  inimitable)." 

The  "  Roundabouts,"  therefore,  are  Thackeray's  lay 
sermons,  with  texts  of  a  most  diversified  kind,  and  dis- 
courses in  which  humour  is  blended  with  the  deepest 
seriousness.  Parenthetically  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  this 
serious  vein  in  Thackeray  which  renders  him  so  acceptable 
to  thoughtful  and  mature  minds.  Other  humourists  have, 
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in  their  studies  of  human  nature,  worked  from  the  outside 
inwards;  it  was  his  distinguishing  peculiarity  that  he 
worked  from  the  inside  outwards.  It  is  no  disparagement 
of  Dickens  to  say  that  this  inward  seriousness  of  our  author 
seems  to  constitute  one  great  difference  between  them. 
Frequently,  in  these  Roundabouts  there  seems  to  bo 
but  a  distant  connection  between  the  text  and  the  dis- 
course, for  he  holds  himself  free  to  let  his  thoughts  and 
his  pen  wander  whither  they  will,  the  reader  finding, 
however,  that  though  there  may  be  much  circumlocution, 
there  is  a  distinct  object  in  view,  and  that  he  is  brought 
to  the  true  landing  place  at  last.  To  one  who  may 
possibly  resent  this  method  he  says  :  "  My  dear  fellow,  if 
you  read  '  Montaigne's  Essays,'  you  must  own  that  he 
might  call  almost  any  one  by  the  name  of  any  other,  and 
that  an  essay  on  the  Moon  or  an  essay  on  Green  Cheese, 
would  be  as  appropriate  a  title  as  one  of  his  on  Coaches, 
on  the  Art  of  Discoursing,  or  Experience,  or  what  you 
will.  Besides,  if  I  have  a  subject  (and  I  have),  I  claim 
to  approach  it  in  a  roundabout  manner."  So  when  he 
chooses  to  discourse  "  On  some  Carp  at  Sans  Souci,"  and 
you  find  that  the  essay  has  largely  to  do  with  "  Goody 
Two-shoes,"  a  very  old  lady  residing  in  the  workhouse  of 
St.  Lazarus,  you  seem  to  have  started  a  long  way  from, 
and  to  be  but  remotely  in  touch  with,  those  mouldy  old 
carp  in  the  pond  at  Sans  Souci,  but  you  are  led  eventually, 
to  see  the  subtle  relationship. 

When  you  turn  to  that  dissertation,  "  On  a  Peal  of 
Bells,"  it  is  to  find  that  the  actual  bell  music  is  confined 
to  the  opening  sentence,  which  tells  how  the  writer  is 
reminded,  by  the  clanging  of  holiday  bells,  in  a  church 
hard  by,  "  of  a  July  day,  a  garden,  and  a  great  clanging 
of  bells  years  and  years  ago,  on  the  very  day  when  George 
IY  was  crowned."  He  is  a  little  boy  again,  and  is  lying 
in  that  garden,  reading  his  first  novel,  the  "  Scottish 
Chiefs."  In  this  way  is  he  led  to  pass  in  review  many 
other  novels  that  charmed  him  in  youth,  and  for  whose 
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authors  he  has  conceived  a  great  aft'ection.  For  an  author 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  this  he  regards  ;is  a  most  enviable 
quality.  Elsewhere,  in  his  "  De  Juventute,"  he  says,  "  If 
the  gods  would  give  me  the  desire  of  my  heart,  I  should 
be  able  to  write  a  story  which  boys  would  relish  for  the 
next  few  dozen  of  centuries.  The  boy-critic  loves  the  story ; 
grown  up  he  loves  the  author  who  wrote  the  story.  Hence 
the  kindly  tie  is  established  between  writer  and  reader, 
and  lasts  pretty  nearly  for  life."  As  he  recalls  those 
novels  and  the  loves  of  his  youth  into  whose  company  they 
brought  him,  going  over  them  like  one  who  is  ringing  the 
changes  on  bells,  the  sympathetic  reader  cannot  fail  to 
find  some  echo  of  the  music  in  his  own  mind.  Fenimore 
Cooper  and  Walter  Scott  are  among  his  favourites,  the 
former  for  heroes  of  the  Leather  Stocking  type  than  whom 
there  is  none  better  in  Scott,  though  to  that  "  dear  old 
master  "  he  is  indebted  for  many  delightful  creations  and 
notably  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  with  Locksley  so  prominent  that 
his  name  must  be  printed  in  capitals.  On  the  gentler 
side,  and  to  the  heroine  of  that  story,  he  devotes  his  closing 
lines,  expressive  of  his  undying  regard.  "  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Isaac  of  York/'  says  he,  "  I  have  loved  thee 
faithfully  for  forty  years !  Thou  wert  twenty  years  old 
(say)  and  I  but  twelve,  when  I  knew  thee.  At  sixty  odd, 
love,  most  of  the  ladies  of  thy  Orient  race  have  lost  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  bulged  beyond  the  line  of  beauty; 
but  to  me  thou  art  ever  young  and  fair,  and  I  will  do 
battle  with  any  felon  Templar  who  assails  thy  fair  name." 
Many  of  the  texts  from  which  he  essayed  to  preach 
were  derived  from  the  incidents  and  circumstances 
of  everyday  life.  Among  them  we  come  upon  one 
on  a  bad  half-crown,  regarding  which  he  says  :  "  Before 
me  lies  a  coin  bearing  the  image  and  superscription  of 
King  George  IV.,  and  of  the  nominal  value  of  two  and 
sixpence.  But  an  official  friend,  at  a  neighbouring  turn- 
pike, says  the  piece  is  hopelessly  bad ;  and  a  chemist  tested 
it,  returning  a  like  unfavourable  opinion.  A  cabman  who 
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had  brought  me  from  a  club,  left  it  with  the  club  porter, 
appealing  to  the  gent  who  gave  it  a  pore  cabby  at  ever  so 
much  o'clock  of  a  rainy  night,  which  he  hoped  would  give 
him  another.  I  have  taken  that  cabby  at  his  word.  He 
has  been  provided  with  a  sound  coin.  The  bad  piece  is 
on  the  table  before  me,  and  shall  have  a  hole  drilled 
through  it  as  soon  as  this  essay  is  written.  This  forgery 
is  so  complete  that  even  now  I  am  deceived  by  it — I  can't 
see  the  difference  between  the  base  and  sterling  metal. 
Perhaps  the  piece  is  a  little  lighter,  I  don't  know,  a  little 
softer — is  it?  I  have  not  bitten  it,  not  being  a  connoisseur 
in  the  testing  of  pewter  or  silver.  I  take  the  word  of  these 
honest  men  though  it  goes  against  me,  and  though  I  have 
given  two-and-sixpence  worth  of  honest  consideration  for 
the  counter,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  implicate  anybody 
else  in  my  misfortune,  or  transfer  my  ill-luck  to  a  mis- 
guided neighbour."  Then,  in  the  enlargement  of  his  text, 
the  preacher  proceeds  to  discuss  the  base  human  metal  that 
has  been  palmed  off  on  him  in  his  course  through  life,  the 
supposed  silver  which  has  been  tendered  to  him  and  which 
has  turned  out  to  be  but  spurious  pewter,  and  closes  his 
sermon  with  the  words  :  "  Ah,  my  friend,  may  our  coin, 
battered,  and  clipped,  and  defaced  though  it  be,  be  proved 
to  be  silver  on  the  day  of  the  :  Great  Assay !' '  How 
often  have  I  read  that  Roundabout  which  has  for  its  title 
"Autour  de  mon  Chapeau,"  and  for  the  latest  time  with 
no  lessened  enjoyment !  This  quality  of  lasting  is  the 
truest  test  in  books  as  in  any  other  form  of  art.  The 
text  and  the  discourse  have  come  to  him  at  the  sight  of  an 
itinerant  vendor  of  wardrobes,  one  of  the  Semitic  race, 
upon  whose  eagle-beaked  and  bearded  face  there  is  an 
expression  of  tragic  woe.  He  is  looking  sorrowfully  at 
a  white  hat  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  It  is  a  recent 
purchase,  and  the  cause  of  his  grief  is  the  sad  consciousness 
that  he  has  been  worsted  in  a  bargain.  "  He  has  given 
fourpence  (let  us  say)  for  that  which  threepence  would 
have  purchased."  Are  you  disposed  to  laugh  at  his  dis- 
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conifiture  ?  The  preacher  will  have  none  of  it.  There  is 
something  in  that  grief  which,  though  unintelligible  to 
you,  ri  touches  his  finer  sensibility."  "  The  old  clothes 
man,"  says  he,  "  has  been  defeated  in  one  of  the  daily 
battles  of  his  most  interesting,  chequered  and  adventurous 
life."  After  many  applications  of  his  text  the  preacher 
comes  to  the  consideration  of  hats  which  have  been 
purchased  at  some  loss  to  their  wearers.  Says  he:  — 

I  was  looking  at  a  bishop  the  other  day,  and  thinking, 
"My  right  reverend  Lord,  that  broad  brim  and  rosette  must 
bind  your  great  broad  forehead  very  tightly  and  give  you 
many  a  headache.  A  good  easy  wideawake  were  better  for 
you,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  honest  face  with  a  cutty 
pipe  in  the  middle  of  it.  There  is  my  Lord  Mayor.  My 
once  dear  Lord,  my  kind  friend,  when  your  two  years  reign 
was  over,  did  you  not  jump  for  joy  and  fling  your  chapeau 
bras  out  of  the  window;  and  hasn't  that  hat  cost  you  a 
pretty  bit  of  money  ?  There,  in  a  splendid  travelling  chariot, 
in  the  sweetest  bonnet,  all  trimmed  with  orange  blossoms, 
and  Chantilly  lace,  sits  my  Lady  Rosa  with  old  Lord  Snow- 
den  by  her  side.  Ah  !  Rosa,  what  a  price  have  you  paid 
for  that  hat  which  you  wear ;  and  is  your  Ladyship's  coronet 
not  purchased  too  dear?" 

There  is  not  space  to  give  illustrations  but,  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  say  elsewhere,  in  these  papers  you  have 
displayed  the  man's  whole  nature,  his  extreme  sensibility, 
playfulness,  humour,  sadness,  satire,  reverence,  love.  As 
editor  of  the  Cornhill  his  experiences  in  the  editorial  chair 
led  him  to  write  a  sermon  on  "  Thorns  in  the  Cushion," 
in  which  he  showed  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  man  of  his 
sensitive  disposition  to  dispense  literary  judgments  with- 
out causing  unintentional  pain,  and  giving  rise  to  mis- 
conceptions and  misinterpretations  :  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  was  constitutionally  unfitted  for  such  a  vocation.  In 
this  wise  he  sums  up  his  reflections  :  "Ah  me  !  We  wound 
where  we  never  intended  to  strike;  we  create  anger  when 
we  never  meant  harm ;  and  these  thoughts  are  the  Thorns 
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in  our  Cushion.  Out  of  mere  malignity,  I  suppose,  there 
is  no  man  who  would  like  to  make  enemies.  But  here, 
in  this  editorial  business,  you  can  't  do  otherwise  :  and  a 
queer,  sad,  strange,  bitter  thought  it  is,  that  must  cross 
the  mind  of  many  a  public  man  :  '  Do  what  I  will,  be 
innocent  or  spiteful,  be  generous  or  cruel,  there  are  A  and 
B  and  C  and  D  who  will  hate  me  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
— to  the  chapter's  end — to  the  Finis  of  the  page — when 
hate,  and  envy,  and  fortune,  and  disappointment  shall  be 
over.' '  Then  on  the  similar  subject  of  scandal  he  says, 
"  How  comes  it  that  the  evil  men  say  spreads  so  widely 
and  lasts  so  long,  whilst  our  good  kind  words,  .don't  seem 
somehow  to  take  root  and  bear  blossom  ?  Is  it  that  in  the 
stony  hearts  of  mankind  these  pretty  flowers  can't  find 
place  to  grow?  Certain  it  is  that  scandal  is  good  brisk 
talk,  whereas  praise  of  one's  neighbour  is  by  no  means 
lively  hearing.  An  acquaintance  grilled,  scored,  devilled, 
and  served  with  mustard  and  cayenne  pepper,  excites  the 
appetite;  whereas  a  slice  of  cold  friend  with  currant  jelly 
is  but  a  sickly  unrelishing  meat." 

One  of  the  charms  of  these  Koundabout  sermons  is  that 
the  preacher  speaks  to  you  as  one  miserable  sinner  to 
another,  which  is  not  an  accustomed  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  occupants  of  some  pulpits.  He  compares  notes  with 
you  regarding  weaknesses  and  fallings  away,  and  asks 
you  to  rejoice  with  him  that  we  sometimes  escape  punish- 
ment for  our  sins.  In  that  discourse  "  On  Being  Found 
Out  "  he  says  :  "  What  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  provision 
of  nature  it  has  been  that  for  the  most  part  our  womankind 
are  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  finding  us  out !  They 
don't  doubt,  and  probe,  and  weigh  and  take  our  measure. 
Lay  down  this  paper,  my  benevolent  friend  and  reader.  .  .  . 
Go  to  Brown's  house  and  tell  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  young 
ladies  what  you  think  of  him  and  see  what  a  welcome  you 
will  get !  In  like  manner  let  him  come  to  your  house  and 
tell  your  good  lady  his  candid  opinion  of  you  and  fancy 
how  she  will  receive  him  !  Would  you  have  your  wife  and 
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children  know  you  exactly  for  what  you  are,  and  esteem  you 
precisely  at  your  worth ?  If  so,  my  friend,  you  will  live  in 
a  dreary  house,  and  you  will  have  but  a  chilly  fireside. 
Do  you  suppose  that  people  round  it  don't  see  your  homely 
face  as  under  a  glamour,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  halo  of 
love  round  it?  You  don't  fancy  you  are  as  you  seem  to 
them?  No  such  thing,  my  man.  Put  away  that 
monstrous  conceit,  and  be  thankful  that  they  have  not 
found  you  out." 

"  On  Letts's  Diary "  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
"  Roundabouts,"  and  if  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  write, 
in  however  so  poor  a  fashion,  after  the  manner  of  those 
inimitable  essays,  the  title  or  text  I  would  have  chosen  for 
my  discourse  would  have  been  "  On  a  date  in  Whitaker's 
Almanack."  On  the  18th  of  July  in  the  present  year  of 
grace  it  will  be  a  hundred  years  since  Thackeray  was  born, 
and  therefore  a  very  notable  anniversary.  Turning,  how- 
ever, to  the  calendar  of  that  month  in  the  admirable 
almanack  in  question,  I  find  that  there  is  no  record  of  the 
event,  but  instead  the  information  is  given  that  on  that 
date,  in  the  year  1881,  Dean  Stanley  died ;  and  that  on  the 
same  date  in  1848  Dr.  W.  Gr.  Grace  was  born.  Of  course, 
both  the  eminent  Dean  and  the  renowned  cricketer  are 
worthy  of  being  so  memorialised,  but  how,  one  wonders, 
has  it  happened  that  Thackeray  should  have  been  over- 
looked. Dickens  is  more  fortunate,  his  birthday  is 
duly  recorded,  and  next  year  will  mark  his  centenary. 
One  does  not  wish  to  attach  any  undue  importance  to  the 
omission,  but  it  opens  up  the  question  of  the  relative 
popularity  of  the  two  great  humourists,  and  this  one  woiild 
have  liked  to  discuss,  not  in  the  way  of  comparison  of  their 
individual  powers,  but  rather  in  the  direction  of  their 
literary  influence.  Some  of  us  speak  of  one  of  the  two 
as  "  Dear  old  Thackeray,"  which  is  significant,  and  yet 
no  one  lias  thought  of  founding  a  Fellowship  in  his 
name.  Though  it  is  a  hundred  years  since  he  was 
born  it  is  not  fifty  since  he  died.  I  remember  well  that 
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Christmas  of  1863,  and  how,  when  the  news  came  that  he 
had  passed  away,  it  seemed  as  if  a  shadow  had  fallen  on  it 
and  that  one  had  lost  a  friend.  In  that  far  away  time  he 
was  prominent  among  one's  literary  idols,  and  though 
meanwhile  one  has  seen  him  subjected  to  many  cross  lights 
of  criticism,  nothing  that  has  been  said  in  disparagement 
of  him  has  in  the  least  altered  one's  admiration  for  him  as 
an  author  or  affection  for  him  as  a  man. 


THACKERAY   AS   A   VERSE   WRITER. 
By  B.  A.  REDFERN. 

"And,  till  1  expire, 
Or  till  I  go  mad,  I 
Will  sing  unto  my  lyre. 

Peg  of  Limavaddy  ! 

HTHACKERAY'S  Ballads,  Songs,  Imitations,  and 
Dialectal  verses,  are  the  least  important  section  of 
his  Works,  and  many  of  them  may  even  be  considered 
negligible  by  the  literary  student  of  to-day.  Amongst 
those  of  his  readers  still  living,  who  so  heartily  enjoyed 
them  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  there  are  few  who, 
reading  .them  afresh,  can  recall  that 

"  First,  fine,  careless  rapture" 

which  they  then  experienced.  But  even  yet,  there  are 
none  of  these  verses  without  interest  for  us,  since  they  are 
at  least  the  play  exercises  of  a  great  literary  craftsman, 
and  there  are  some  of  them  worthy  of  a  place  along  with 
the  best  productions  of  the  Muse,  in  her  lighter  moods,  in 
any  literature. 

Thackeray  had  his  predecessors,  as  writers  of  occasional 
verse,  parody  and  burlesque — to  mention  only  a  few — in 
Colman,  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  Canning,  James  and 
Horace  Smith  (of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses  "),  and  he  had 
amongst  his  contemporaries,  Barham  (of  Ingoldsby), 
Francis  Mahony  ("  Father  Prout,"  who  was  his  fellow- 
contributor  to  "Fraser"),  and  the  Bon  Gualtier  twins, 
Aytoun  and  Theodore  Martin ;  whilst  he  has  been  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  brilliant  rhymesters  including 
Calverley,  Praed,  Locker,  Gilbert,  the  author  of  the 
"  Arry "  ballads  in  Punch,  Austin  Dobson  and  Owen 
Seaman,  not  to  speak  of  many  American  contributors  to 
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the  joy  of  nations,  each  of  whom  had  special  qualities  of 
genius,  but  none  of  whom  have  exceeded  Thackeray  in 
spontaneity,  vivacity,  or  versatility. 

His  verses  are  in  many  kinds  of  metre  and  rhythm,  and 
in  most  of  the  recognised  forms  of  poesy,  including  even 
epic — of  a  sort — and  they  are  as  various  in  theme  and 
treatment :  sentimental,  satirical,  ethical,  comical, 
"  chiaroscuro,  coloured,  and  plain."  They  deal  chiefly 
with  the  follies,  and  fevers,  the  affectations,  and  fashion- 
able vulgarities  of  his  time ;  on  which  they  had  apparently 
some  slight  salutary  effect,  though  it  cannot  be  claimed 
for  them  that  they  had  much  abiding  influence  on  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  save  possibly  with  one  notable 
exception,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

His  style  is  marked  rather  by  its  ease,  elasticity,  and 
suppleness,  than  by  its  energy  or  vigour,  and  it  often 
suffers  from  want  of  a  little  revision  and  correction  which 
he  could  readily  have  supplied.  The  satire  is  occasionally 
bitter,  but  it  is  more  often  what  Mrs.  Gamp  desired  her 
drink  to  be,  that  is  "  drawed  mild,"  and  to  those  of  us 
who  have  "  sampled  the  brew  "  of  certain  other  satirists, 
say  from  Swift — if  not  from  Juvenal — down  to  William 
Watson,  its  general  potency  does  not  impress  us  as  being 
much  beyond  that  of  small  beer,  a  beverage  less  "  toxic  " 
than  "  tonic  "  in  its  effects.* 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  these  notes  to  deal 
with  the  author's  personality,  except  when  a  side-light  is 
thrown  upon  it  in  his  verses  as  in  "  The  Pen  and  the 
Album,"  where  the  Album  asks:  — 

His  ways?  his  thoughts?  just  whisper  me  a  few; 
Tell  me  a  curious  anecdote  or  two. 


Quick,  pen  !  and  write  a  line  with  a  good  grace : 
Come,  draw  me  off  a  funny  little  face. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  glad  to  find  myself  supported 
in  this  judgment  by  Thackeray  himself.  Writing  to  Locker,  he  says, 
"  I  have  a  sixpenny  talent  or  gift—  and  so  have  you — ;  ours  is  '  small 
beer,'  but  you  see  it  is  the  right  tap." 
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And  the  Pen  replies  :  — 

I've  writ  the  foolish  fancy  of  his  brain  ; 

The  aimless  jest  that,  striking,  hath  caused  pain ; 

The  idle  word  that  he'd  wish  back  again. 

I've  helped  him  to  pen  many  a  line  for  bread ; 

To  joke  with  sorrow  aching  in  his  head ; 

And  make  your  laughter  when  his  own  heart  bled. 


Nor  pass  the  words  as  idle  phrases  by 
Stranger  !  I  never  writ  a  flattery. 
Nor  sign'd  a  page  that  register'd  a  lie 


lie. 

He  seldom  appears  to  have  taken  himself  seriously  when 
engaged  in  making  verses,  and  indeed  many  of  them 
seem  even  to  be  slovenly,  whilst  the  rhymes  are  frequently 
like  the  old  lady's  teeth,  they  either  do  not  meet  with 
effect,  or  they  are  conspicuously  absent.  For  instance, 
on  the  first  page  of  his  collected  Ballads,  the  first  three 
stanzas  of  his  longest  composition  in  verse  should  contain 
twelve  rhymes,  of  which  only  six  are  presented  correctly ; 
five  which  affect  to  be  such  are  inadmissible  as  rhymes ; 
and  in  one  case,  there  is  not  even  a  show  of  rhyme,  unless 
the  words  "  tavern  "  and  "  tobacco,"  respectively,  may  be 
considered  sufficiently  related  to  supply  the  required 
nexus.  But  still  there  is  always  something  in  even  the 
most  carelessly  thrown  off,  or  inconsiderable  of  these 
productions;  a  tang,  a  taste,  a  touch,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  reader  ignores  their  defects. 

And  here,  before  referring  to  many  of  the  Ballads  in 
brief  detail,  I  am  constrained  to  say  or  repeat  that  some 
of  them  have  little,  if  any,  interest  for  modern  readers. 
We  could,  I  think,  do  without  "  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Drum "  but  for  the  closing  stanzas  and  a  few  other 
scattered  lines,  out  of  the  six  hundred  and  forty  of  which 
it  consists.  We  might  dispense  with  "  The  Great  Cossack 
Epic, — in  twenty  books."  And  we  could  now  spare  most 
of  those  "  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,"  and  "  Bow  Street,"  or 
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"  Policeman  X,"  and  other  "  Occasional "  Ballads,  which 
some  half-century  ago  were  found  to  be  so  "  vastly 
humourous." 

Much  of  the  spirit  and  the  flavour,  of  these  latter 
especially,  have  evaporated  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
their  chief,  if  not  sole,  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  likely  to  prove  excellent  material  for  the  use  of  some 
future  Macaulay  in  writing  the  Annals  or  History  of  the 
last  century;  or  for  that  of  the  coming  "  New  Zealander," 
who  may  find  pleasure,  if  not  profit,  in  laying  them  before 
his  Antipodean  Antiquarian  Association,  in  some  future 
age.  There  are,  however,  many  felicitous  conjunctions  of 
incongruous  ideas  to  be  found  in  the  quaint  spelling  of 
these  Ballads,  in  such  lines  as  these  (taken  at  random) 
from  "The  Knight  and  the  Lady":- 

And  when  they've  passed  an  'appy  winter, 
Their  opes  and  loves  no  more  we'll  bar; 

The  marridge-vow  they'll  enter  inter, 
And  I  at  Church  will  be  their  Par. 

And  an  amusing  collection  of  these  might  be  made  along 
with  some  of  the  many  fortuitous  malapropisms  which 
they  contain. 

In  the  "Carmen  Lilliense" — at  one  time  a  great  fav- 
ourite— we  see  now  only  some  score  of  jingling  quatrains, 
dealing  merrily  with  the  name  of  a  Belgian  town  (at 
which  the  writer  was  once  held  in  pawn),  and  in  which 
he  presents  us  with  "  real  "  and  "  bill "  as  rhymes  for 
"  Lille." 

The  lyrical  ballad  of  "  When  the  gloom  is  on  the  Glen  " 
gives  us  an  instance  of  a  certain  tendency  of  his  to  drop 
suddenly  from  sentiment  into  bathos,  and  there  are  others 
which  suggest  that  the  writer  often  had  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek  when  he  seems  to  be  appealing  for  our  sympathy. 
Of  his  ballad,  "The  Willow  Tree,"  he  gives  us  two 
versions.  We  may  call  them  respectively  "  A  Version  " 
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and  U"A  Perversion."     Here  are  the  concluding  lines  of 
each  :  — 

THE  VERSION. 

Bleak  over  moor  and  stream 
Looks  the  grey  dawn, 
Grey,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
Still  stands  the  willow  there — 

The  maid  is  gone ! 
Domine,  Domine  ! 
Sing  we  a  Litany, 

Sing  for  poor  maiden  hearts  broken  and  weary, 
Wail  we,  and  weep  we,  a  wild  Miserere ! 

Note  the  word  "gone"   as   a   rhyme  to  dawn.        Should   it  be 
pronounced  "gawn"  as  a  Cockney  would  give  it? 

THE  PERVER'SION. 

Whether  her  Pa  and  Ma  Fully  believed  her, 
That  we  shall  never  know,  Stern  they  received  her; 
And  for  the  work  of  that  cruel,  Though  short  night; 
Sent  her  to  bed  without,  Tea  for  a  fortnight. 

Hey,    diddle  diddlety, 

Cat  and  the  Fiddlety, 
Maidens  of  England,  take  caution  by  she  ! 

Let  love  and  suicide 

Never  tempt  you  aside, 
And  always  remember  to  take  the  door-key. 

He  has  also  two  versions  of  Beranger's  "  Le  Roi  d' 
Yvetot,"  and  I  append  a  sample  of  each.  The  original 
translated  literally  is  :  — "  His  subjects  had  a  hundred 
reasons  for  calling  him  their  father." 

FIRST  VERSION. 

To  all  the  ladies  of  the  land 

A  courteous  king,  and  kind,  was  he — 

The  reason  why,  you'll  understand, 
They  named  him    Pater  Patriae. 
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SECOND  VERSION. 
He  pleased  the  ladies  round  him, 

With  manners  soft  and  bland; 
With  reason  good,  they  named  him 

The  father  of  his  land. 

For  many  others  of  his  verses  such  as  "  Bleak  and 
barren  was  the  Moor,"  and  "  The  Rose  upon  my  Balcony  " 
(from  Vanity  Fair),  "  At  the  Church  Gate  "  (from  Pen- 
dennis),  and  the  "Song  of  the  Violet"  (from  Philip), 
they  can  be  better  judged  when  read  in  their  original 
settings,  where  they  are  incidental  to  the  story,  and  serve 
to  illustrate — very  aptly — the  characters  of  their  reputed 
authors  or  singers.  But  they  are  not  fitted  to  stand  by 
themselves,  and  thus  challenge  criticism  as  poetry. 

And  now  the  distasteful  portion  of  my  enquiry  is  over, 
and  I  have  only  henceforth  to  speak  of  our  author's 
excellences.  And  here,  for  the  first  example,  is  a  perfect 
little  gem  of  humourous  verse — simple  in  strain,  subtle  in 
essence — which,  being  short,  I  am  fortunately  able  to 
quote  in  full :  — 

THE    SORROWS    OF   WERTHER, 

Werther  had   a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter ; 

Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 


Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 

And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 

And,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 

Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 

And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled, 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out, 

And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 

Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 

Like  a  well-conducted  person, 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 
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"  The  Cane-Bottomed  Chair,"  and  "  The  Mahogany 
Tree"  reveal  something  of  their  author's  personality, 
notably  his  tenderness  of  heart  and  cheerful  philosophy 
are  clearly  to  be  distinguished  in  these  seemingly  artless, 
but  certainly  most  tuneful  numbers.  It  is  recorded  of  the 
verses  last  named,  that  when  Mayhew,  on  a  certain  sad 
Christmas  Eve,  brought  the  news  of  Thackeray's  death  to 
the  Punch  staff  he  said :  "  We'll  sing  the  dear  old  boy's 
Mahogany  Tree;  he'd  like  it."  Whereat  they  rose,  and 
sang  it  with  touching  emphasis,  and  with  many  signs  of 
grief  in  voice  and  mien,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  their 
feelings  when  they  came  to  the  words :  — 

Here  let  us  sport, 

Life  is  but  short — 
When  we  are  gone, 

Let  them  sing  on 

Round  the  old  Tree. 

Observe  that  those  words  are  all  monosyllables,  and  all 
but  one  purely  Saxon,  but  how  poignant  and  heart-stirring 
are  they  in  their  brevity  and  simplicity. 

And  now  contrast  these  lines  of  tender  emotion  with 
the. extravagant  absurdities  of  that  world-renowned  ballad 
of  "  Little  Billee,"  or  with  those  quaint  verses  (after 
Chamisso)  known  as  "  The  Pigtail,"  which  have  now 
become  proverbial,  and  you  may  then  get  an  idea  of  the 
great  range  of  Thackeray's  Muse.  His  "  lazy  lay,"  which 
is  known  as  "  The  Idler,"  is  worth  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  if  only  as  being  the  fore-runner  of  much  which  is 
now  known  as  "  Vers  de  Societe,"  but  it  has  higher  claims 
to  our  attention,  which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
upon.  The  "May  Day  Ode"  has  many  noble  lines,  and 
striking  images;  and  it  is  also  interesting  to  us  as  the 
sole  example  we  have  of  our  author's  powers  as  an 
encomiast  of  those  in  high  places.  A  Poet  Laureate  might 
have  written,  and  been  proud  of,  it. 

"  The  King  of  Brentford's  Testament "  is  a  ballad  of 
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the  old  style,  but  concerned  with  present  day  events, 
having  an  interesting  story,  two  or  three  surprises,  a 
happy  ending,  and  a  doubtful  moral — but  that's  part  of 
the  fun — and  it  is  embellished  with  some  of  the  author's 
best  and  boldest  rhymes.  But  it  is  in  "The  White  Squall" 
that  he  exhibits  himself,  really  spreads  himself,  as  a 
ready  and  daring  rhymester  with  most  weird  and  wonder- 
ful results.  The  rush,  and  roar  and  riot  of  a  Red  Sea 
storm  are  first  graphically  depicted,  and  then  in  the 
ensuing  sudden  calm,  overcome  by  "  a  feeling  of  sadness 
and  longing  that  is  not  akin  to  pain," — as  Longfellow  has 
it, — Thackeray  gives  us  this  delicious  stanza  :  — 

And  when  its  force  expended, 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended, 
And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea, 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking 
My  little  girls  were  waking 
And  smiling,  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me. 

Of  "  Bouillabaisse  "  and  "  Peggy  of  Limavaddy,"  which 
are  now  classics,  and  safe  for  immortality,  I  need  say 
nothing  here.  The  translations  from,  or  imitations  of, 
Beranger,  and  more  especially  that  of  "  Le  Grenier,"- 
englished  by  Thackeray  as  "The  Garret," — are  of  such 
quality,  as  to  make  us  regret  that  he  did  not  do  more  of 
them;  and  those  from  the  German  of  Uhland  and  De  La 
Motte  Fouque,  though  not  equally  happy,  have  at  least 
fairly  earned  for  him  what  is  known  as  a  success  of 
esteem. 

There  is  however  one  of  these  "  German  Ditties,"  called 
by  him  "  A  Credo,"  which  deserves  special  mention.  It 
is  a  brave  drinking  song  which  almost  sings  itself.  Why 
basses  or  baritones  busy  with  "  locks,  bolts  anH  bars," 
or  "  bold  bandoleros,"  should  not  be  able  to  give  us  songs 
like  this  of  Thackeray,  is  to  most  of  us,  including  me,  one 
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of  the  many  mysteries  of  music.     Listen  to  these  ten  lines 
of  "A  Credo  "":  — 

Goodly  people  by  your  grant 
I  will  sing  a  holy  chant  — 

I  will  sing  a   holy  chant. 
If  the  ditty  sound  but  oddly, 
'Twas  a  father,  wise  and  godly, 

Sang  it  so  long  ago — 
Then  sing  as   Martin  Luther  sang, 
As  Doctor  Martin  Luther  sang: 
"Who  loves  not  woman,  wine  and  song, 
He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long  1" 

And  now  we  come  to  the  "  Lyra  Hibernica,"  the  ballads 
in  the  folk-speech  of  Dublin,  as  rendered  by  our  author. 
The  most  widely  known  of  these  is  the  "  Battle  of 
Limerick,"  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  "  the  Youn^ 
Ireland  party  of  the  middle  of  last  century  was  as  com- 
pletely extinguished,  as  was  the  chivalry  of  Spain  under 
the  open  smile  and  the  covert  death-stroke  of  Cervantes; 
by  this  masterly  satire  of  Mr.  Thackeray/'  However 
true,  or  otherwise,  the  statement  which  I  have  thus 
summarised,  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  quality 
of  the  satire,  and  of  its  fitnefcs  for  the  writer's  purpose. 
There  is  no  need  for  further  notice  or  quotation  of  it  here 
and  now,  since  the  ballad,  by  ancient  prescription,  usually 
forms  part  of  the  programme  at  the  Symposium  which 
closes  our  Election  Night,  and  may  thus  possibly  be 
painfully  familiar  to  you. 

Speaking  of  the  Irish  Ballads  as  a  whole,  I  may  say  that 
they  are  lively  vignettes  of  Irish  temperament,  character, 
and  modes  of  expression,  which  are  found  very  amusing 
by  all  English  readers  (with  whom  they  are  popular) 
but  Irishmen  themselves  do  not  seem  to  recognise  them 
as  convincing;  and  though  it  is  not  a  matter  of  first 
importance,  they  especially  object  to  Thackeray's  phonetic 
renderings  of  their  speech,  which  it  may  be  readily 
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admitted  are  open  to  question.     Here  are  brief  specimens 
of  their  quality  from  :  — 

THE  PIMLICO   PAVILION. 

O'tis     there     that   the  spoort  is,    where  the   Queen    and   the 
Court  is 

Walking  magnanimous  all  of  a  row, 
Forgetful  what  state  is,   among  the  pataties, 

And  the  pine-apple  gardens  of  sweet  Pimlico. 

From  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

For  thim  genteels 
Who  ride  on  wheels 
There's  plenty  to  indulge  'em. 

There's  droskys  snug 
From  Paytersbug, 
And  vayhycles  from  Bulgium. 

From  MOLONY'S  COMPLAINT. 

0  Tim,  did  you  hear  of  thim  Saxons 
And  read  what  the  peepers  report? 
They're  goan  to  recal  the  Liftinant 
And  shut  up  the  Castle  and  Coort! 
Our    desolate  counthry   of    Oireland 
They're  bint,  the    blagyards  to  desthroy, 
And  now,  having  murdthered  our  counthry, 
They'e  goin'  to  kill  the  Viceroy 

Dear  Boy; 
JTwas  he  was  our  proide  and  our  joy ! 

From  MOLONY'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BALL. 

And  Jullien's  band  it  tuck  its  stand 

So  sweetly  in  the  middle  there, 
And  soft  bassoons  played  heavenly  chunes 

And  violins  did  fiddle  there. 

And  when  the  Coort  was  toired  of  spoort, 
I'd  lave  you,  boys,  to  think  there  was 

A  nate  buffet  before  them  set 

Where  lashins  of  good  dthrink  there  was. 
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From  THE  ROSE  OF  FLORA  which  is  a  piece  of  mazy 
magniloquence,  a  clever  imitation  of  the  kind  of  song 
most  popular  in  Ireland  :  — 

"0  Lady  Nora,"  says  the  goddess  Flora 

But  you're  the  fairest  lady  there : 
Not  all  the  country,  nor  Ireland's  bounty, 

Can  projuice  a  treasure  that's  half  so  fair ! 

Beneath  her  eyelid,  is  like  the  vi'let, 

That  darkly  glistens  with  gentle  jew ! 

The  lily's  nature  is  not  surely  whiter 

Than  Nora's  neck  is, — And  her  arrums  too. 

From  THE  LAST  IRISH  GRIEVANCE.* 

As  I  think  of  the  insult  that's  done  to  this  nation, 
Red  tears  of  revenge  from  me  faytures  I  wash, 

And  uphold  in  this  pome  to  the  world's  daytistation, 
The  sleeves  that  appointed  Professor  MacCosh. 

I  gaze  round  the  world  in  its  greatest  diminsion; 

Lord  Jahn  and  his  minions  in  Council  I  ask, 
Was  there  ever  a  government  pleece  (with  a  pinsion) 

But  children  of  Erin  were  fit  for  that  task? 

And,  lastly,  from  LARRY  O'TooLE,  which  is  reminiscent  of 
Lever's  "Mickey  Free"  and  Lover's  "  Rory  O'More":- 

You've  all  heard  of  Larry  O'Toole, 
Of  the  beautiful  town  of  Drumgoole; 

He  had  but  one  eye, 

To  ogle  ye  by — 
Oh,  murther,  but  that  was  a  jew'l ! 

A  fool 
He  made  of  de  girls,  dis  O'Toole. 

As  we  have  seen  by  one  or  two  passing  references, 
Thackeray  could,  and  did  on  occasion,  write  verse  of  a 

*A  Scotchman  named  McCosh  had  been  appointed  to  a 
Professorship  in  an  Irish  College. 
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more  elevated  kind  than  that  which  so  often  engaged  his 
playful  pen,  and  in  closing  these  notes  I  may  be  permitted 
to  quote  a  few  lines  of  his  in  this  more  serious  vein,  which 
appear  to  be  harmonious  records  of  "  emotion  remembered 
in  tranquility  "  :  — 

From  VANITAS  VANITATUM. 

How  spake  of  old  the  Royal  Seer ! 
(His  text  is  one  I  love  to  treat  on) 
This  life  of  ours,  he  said,  is  sheer 
Mataiotes  Mataioteton. 

0  Vanity  of  Vanities  ! 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are ; 

How  very  weak  the  very  wise 

How  very  small  the  very  great  are. 

Hark  to  the  preacher  preaching  still  ; 
He  lifts  his  voice,  and  cries  his  sermon, 
Here  at  St.  Peter's  on  Cornhill, 
As  yonder  on  the  Mount  of  Hermon. 

For  you  and  me  to  heart  to  take 
(0  dear  beloved  brother  readers) 
To-day  as  when  the  good  King  spake 
Beneath  the  solemn  Syrian  cedars. 

In  his  THE  END  OF  THE  PLAY  we  have :  — 

I'd  say,  we  suffer  and  we  strive, 

Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boys ; 
With  grizzled  beards  at  forty-five, 

As  erst  at  twelve  in  corduroys. 
And  if,  in  time  of  sacred  youth 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray, 
Pray  Heaven  that  early  Love  and  Truth 

May  never  wholly  pass  away. 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 
Let  old  and  young  accept  their  part, 

And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart, 
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Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize. 

Go  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can ; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise. 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  if  I  were  asked :  Was 
Thackeray  a  poet  ?  I  should  answer  emphatically,  Yes,  and 
should  point  to  such  verses  of  his  as  those  I  have  just  read, 
in  support  of  that  opinion.  And  I  should  add  that  beyond 
those  powers  which  might  have  made  him  a  distinguished 
poet,  he  had  others,  not  usually  possessed  by  "  bards  of 
high  renown,"  by  the  development  of  which,  in  especial, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prose  writers  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  And  doubtless  we  are  the 
gainers  by  the  greater  use  of  his  pen  in  fiction  than  in 
poetry. 


A  NEW  NOVELIST. 

(Mr.  W.  M.  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair.") 
By  J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

'""PHE  name  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Thackeray  is  one  that  is  new  to 
A  us,  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  he  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  many  writers  of  to-day  who  are  finding  an 
outlet  for  their  powers  in  writing  fiction;  and  that  in 
"Vanity  Fair :  a  novel  without  a  hero,"  for  such  is  the 
rather  absurd  title  of  his  story,  we  have,  if  not  a  first 
attempt,  at  least  the  first  which  has  gained  the  dignity 
and  prominence  of  publication. 

Eegarding  "Vanity  Fair"  as  a  maiden  production,  we 
have  every  desire  to  deal  as  gently  as  possible/  with  this 
first  effort  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  accordance  with  our  usual 
procedure  of  offering  every  encouragement  to  young  and 
rising  talent,  and  our  eager  wish  to  discover  latent 
possibilities  in  new  writers.  Still  there  are  obvious  and 
glaring  faults  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  work  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us,  in  justice  to  our  readers,  to  pass  over 
lightly  or  refrain  from  pointing  out.  And  particularly  as 
these,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  are  such  as  their  author 
may  correct  and  tone  down  in  any  later  work  that  he  may 
favour  us  with. 

Like  all  young  men,  he  has  chosen  a  model,  and  he 
has  chosen  badly.  If  he  is  familiar  with  our  most  popular 
writers  of  fiction — Mr.  Charles  Garvice,  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
Mr.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  to  name  only  a  few,  but  those  of 
the  best — he  has  certainly  not  attempted  to  learn  his  art 
from  them,  or,  apparently,  even  to  grasp  in  what  direction 
their  excellence  lies. 
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This  is  unfortunate  for  him,  and  must  very  seriously 
militate  against  his  ultimate  success.  To  us  it  is  evident 
that  the  model  he  has  chosen  is  Mr.  William  de  Morgan, 
and  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  disparage  Mr.  Morgan's 
considerable  ability,  his  rare*  humour,  his  insight  into 
certain  phases  of  character,  not  to  omit  his  style,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has  made  a  serious 
mistake,  and  one  which,  unless  he  can  correct  it,  must 
prevent  him  ever  being  known  as  a  popular  novelist. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  interminable  length  of  his  novel. 
"Vanity  Fair"  runs  to  no  less  than  672  pages  of  by  no 
means  large  print.  It  contains  some  300,000  words.  Now, 
Mr.  William  de  Morgan's  books  are  excessively  lengthy, 
but  this  is  out-Morganing  de  Morgan.  It  will  never  do,  for 
"it  can  never  happen  again"  that  the  public  in  these  highly 
educated  and  enlightened  days,  when  through  telephones 
and  electric  tram-cars  life  has  become  so  highly  speeded 
up,  will  find  sufficient  time  to  wade  through  any  such  mass 
of  printed  matter  to  get  at  the  imaginary  events  of  a  story. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it.  There  is  too  much  intelli- 
gence and  bustle  in  life  nowadays.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  words  is  the  limit  beyond  which  few  of  our  living 
novelists  venture,  and  some  of  them  have  so  refined  their 
art  that  they  can  express  all  that  is  in  them  within  the 
compass  of  a  book  of  60,000  words.  And  the  more  enter- 
prising publishers,  like  Mr.  Heinemann,  are  now  pricing 
their  novels  according  to  bulk  in  the  same  way  that  other 
traders  retail  butter,  beef  and  tea ;  though  these  latter  do 
vary  their  prices  according  to  quality. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  youth  and  his  inexperience  as  a  novelist 
are  easily  to  be  seen  in  the  profusion  of  characters  and 
incidents  in  "Vanity  Fair."  There  is  material  enough  in 
this  book  for  an  expert  craftsman  to  have  constructed  half 
a  dozen  novels.  As  an  illustration  of  how  thoroughly 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  failed  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of  his 
subject,  take  the  most  dramatic  situation  in  the  book, 
where  Eawdon  Crawley  discovers  his  wife  alone  in  her 
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room  with  the  dissolute  Marquis  of  Steyne,  and,  despite 
her  plea  of  innocence,  is  convinced  of  her  infidelity.  The 
whole  scene  only  occupies  a  few  passages,  and  we  get  no 
subtle  analysis  of  her  feelings  or  of  her  husband's;  in  fact 
we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  has  really  been 
guilty.  The  potentialities  of  the  situation  Mr.  Thackeray 
entirely  fails  to  exploit,  and  we  can  recall  nothing  among 
other  and  more  practised  novelists  so  bald  and  uncon- 
vincing. This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  a  keen  student  of  character,  and  impresses  us 
as  having  made  his  observations  at  first  hand  rather  than 
from  books.  He  has  seen  life,  and  his  personages  are  the 
result  of  observation,  not  of  imagination,  but  his  tendency 
is  unfortunately  towards  caricature.  Where  in  real  life 
would  you  find  such  a  thoroughly  bad  nobleman  as  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  or  such  a  wicked,  scheming,  heartless 
woman  as  Becky  Sharp?  These  are  not  real,  they  come 
from  the  domain  of  sensational  fiction  or  melodrama.  Or, 
take  those  weak  absurd  people  Amelia  Osborne  and  Major 
Dobbin.  Who  ever  met  such  characters?  No,  Mr. 
Thackeray  must  discipline  his  penchant  for  caricature. 
That  he  is  able  to  do  better  we  seje  from  his  admirably 
drawn  sketch  of  George  Osborne,  who  might  at  first  be 
thought  the  hero  of  "Vanity  Fair."  But  here  again,  in 
his  inexperienced,  reckless  way,  he  destroys  this  clever 
creation  before  the  novel  has  reached  half  its  length,  and 
does  it  in  an  inept  and  feeble  manner.  George  Osborne 
dies  on  the  field  of  Waterloo;  the  period  covered  by  the 
novel,  we  may  say,  is  the  early  years  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  following  extract  shows  how  Mr.  Thackeray 
describes  his  end  :  — 

No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels — the  pursuit  rolled 
miles  away.  Darkness  came  down  on  the  field  and  City: 
and  Amelia  was  praying  for  George,  who  was  lying  on  his 
face,  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

Could  anything  be  less  impressive  ?     Can  we  think  of  any 
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living  master  of  fiction  writing  so  tamely?  And  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  in  bringing  one  of  the  most  momentous 
battles  of  the  world  into  his  pages  Mr.  Thackeray  had  to 
his  hand  an  opportunity  for  vivid  description  and  lengthy 
word  painting. 

Yet  a  man,  unless  ft  be  that  under  the  masculine  name 
is  concealed  a  woman's  identity,  who  writes  thus  briefly, 
fills  page  after  page  of  his  novel  with  cynical  moralisings 
which  impede  the  movement  of  his  story,  and  tend 
seriously  to  lower  our  estimate  of  the  soul  of  goodness  in 
humanity.  Cynicism  and  pessimism  is,  we  know,  the 
fashion  among  many  of  our  young  writers,  but  our  advice 
to  Mr.  Thackeray  is  to  eschew  such  a  pose. 

In  drawing  attention  to  these  defects  in  his  work  we  do 
so  in  no  spirit  of  carping  criticism,  but  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  show  Mr.  Thackeray  wherein  his  art  is  deficient, 
in  what  respect  he  falls  short  of  the  standard  of  artistic 
excellence  so  common  among  living  novelists.  We  do  this 
the  more  readily  because  we  discern  qualities  in  him 
which,  with  wise  restraint  and  careful  cultivation,  should 
ensure  his  success  as  a  novelist.  He  has  gifts  which 
should  make  him  go  far,  and  warrant  us  in  looking 
forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  another  work 
from  his  pen. 


NOVEL  WRITING  AND  ITS  ATTENDANT 
SOLILOQUIES. 

By  J.  E.  CRAVEN. 

effulgent  Sun,  after  blazing  away  all  day  at  the 
parched  fields  and  crops,  and  making  labour  and 
even  ease  doubly  exhaustive,  sank  gently  in  the  West, 
retiring,  attended  by  the  glories  of  gold,  amber  and  purple 
— looking  half  ashamed  of  the  sweat  and  grumbling  he 
had  caused,  but  conscious  of  his  own  great  power  and 
dignity. 

(How  will  that  do  for  an  opening  ?  Novelists  generally 
begin  in  that  way — with  the  Sun — but  why  should  I? 
Perhaps  it  will  be  better  not  to  be  too  original  as  that 
would  probably  affect  the  sales  of  this  book.  Why 
should  I  say  the  Sun  sank  in  the  West  ?  He  never  sank 
anywhere  else.  He  was  once  stupefied  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  but  that  only  made  him  a  bit  late.  He  went  to 
his  usual  western  hangar.  But  still  this  is  senti- 
mental Rubbish — He  doesn't  go — He  stops  and  we  go. 
It  would  sound  scientific  and  pedantic  if  I  said  the 
Sun  had  calmly  watched  us  dip  as  usual  in  the  East ! 
Why  should  I  perpetrate  such  a  fallacy  ?  Sales ! 
Sales !  I  must  not  forget  them.  I've  a  good  mind  to 
reveal  the  naked  truth  to  the  world,  let  the  conse- 
quence be  what  it  may.  No !  I'll  do  that  in  my  next 
novel  out  of  the  profits  of  this  one.) 

Watching  the  setting  Sun,  sat  on  a  rustic  Seat  in  front  of 
an  Italian  Garden  was  Georgina  Anstruther  Clifford  De 
Bench  De  Bench. 

(That's  according  to  precedent,  but  how  could  it  be  an 
Italian  Garden  in  Suffolk?  Perhaps  her  ancestors 
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acquired  it  by  right  of  conquest  before  the  days  of 
import  duties.  However  I  must  let  it  go.  I  am  bound  by 
literary  fashion  and  convention,  but  I  will  rebel  some 
day.  What  about  the  name?  It  sounds  a  bit  lofty. 
A  common  name  would  never  do.  I  must  give  her  a 
stage  name,  as  it  were,  and  these  names  are  chosen 
because  they  are  aristocratic,  nice  sounding  or  similar 
in  sound,  to  somebody's  else's  name  with  a  reputation 
behind  it.  I  think  after  all  the  name  will  do — altho' 
it  may  prey  a  bit  too  much  on  the  susceptibilities  of  my 
reader.) 

She  was  tall  and  dark,  wearing  a  black  flowing  dress 
relieved  with  suitable  other  colours  and  an  ample  supply 
of  jewellery. 

(I  am  a  bit  at  sea  here.  I  ought  to  describe  that 
dress  and  Jewellery  in  great  detail.  Was  it  of  the 
Pompadour,  the  Directoire  or  Queen  Anne  style?  I'll 
get  some  figure  a'rtist  to  do  that  for  me.  I'm  told  that 
it  is  a  frequent  thing  in  painting  for  a  landscape  man 
to  get  a  figure  artist  to  paint  in  a  cow,  a  few  pigs 
or  a  dog  battle.  I  can't  do  this  detailed  description. 
I  am  more  familiar  with  the  cost;  and  perhaps  am  not 
an  unprejudiced  judge  of  what  is  an  ample  supply  of 
jewellery.) 

(jeorgina  was  evidently  a  woman  of  considerable  culture, 
for  at  her  feet  lay  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  latest  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  Hall  Caine.  Her  eyes  were  black 
and  white.  I  mean  the  centre  was  black  surrounded  by 
white,  which  in  its  turn  was  surmounted  by  eyebrows. 

(I  think  I'm  getting  into  the  novelist's  stride.  I  can 
quite  see  my  next  book  will  make  a  sensation,  although 
this  book  is  merely  a  range  finder.) 

Eyebrows  !  the  world  has  been  dominated  by  eyebrows ! 
Helen  of  Troy  and  Cleopatra  had  eyebrows.  Napoleon 
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had  eyebrows,  so  had  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
We  cannot  dissociate  these  facts  from  history.  There 
they  are  and  we  must  take  or  leave  them.  But  when  the 
final  chapter  of  human  history  is  written  in  the  far 
distant  centuries,  due  dignity  and  importance  will  be 
given  to  eyebrows — the  elevation  or  frowning  of  which  has 
changed  the  world's  history  and  affected  many  a  man's 
domestic  comfort. 

(Now  that  bit  is  really  fine.  I  hope  it  is  not  an 
unconscious  quotation  from  Shakespeare.  It's  either 
his  or  mine — I  cannot  think  of  another  author  capable 
of  it.) 

Her  eye  could 

"  Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime." 

The  prevailing  expression  was  one  of  sweet  languor. 

(I'm  blowed  if  I  know  what  that  means  but,  like 
Browning,  I  want  people  to  assume  that  there  is  a 
meaning  and  suggest  what  it  may  be.) 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  incite  passion  and  admiration. 
But  she  had  another  expression  which  commanded  and 
terrified  you.  You  find  the  same  combination  in  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Cleopatra,  Lucy  Walters  and  Nell  Gwynne. 
Her  foot  was  encased  in  a  dainty  boot  with  a  Sorosis  Sole 
and  a  Manfield  Upper,  whilst  round  her  waist  there  was  a 
stout  salmon-coloured  belt,  with  a  strong  buckle,  and 
there  seemed  no  danger  that  the  belt  would  move  up  or 
slide  lower  down.  It  had  bedded  itself  in  her  frame.  She 
looked  like  a  Manchester  bale  girthed  for  export.  Her 
arms  seemed  to  be  formed  for  rebellion.  She  no  doubt 
inherited  them  from  her  Tartar  ancestors.  For  although 
her  direct  descent  could  not  be  traced  from  those  tribes, 
it  is  assumed  that  her  genealogical  tree,  if  traceable, 
would  go  as  far  back  as  anybody's.  It  began,  we  know, 
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originally  at   the   garden   of   Eden — The    Old   Ancestral 
Home. 

On  this  occasion  she  was  restless  and  agitated  as  if 
disappointed.  Her  glances  round  the  garden  showed  that 
she  was  expecting  someone.  vShe  went  to  the  sun  dial 
and  seemed  to  want  to  twist  it  round  a  bit  to  alter  the 
shadow.  At  length  a  footstep  is  heard  in  the  distance, 
She  said  to  herself  excitedly,  "He's  coming.'' 

(I  must  break  off  here  and  go  into  the  Country  to 
study  local  colour,  for  a  week,  I  will  not  tell  my 
people  I  am  taking  my  golf  bag  and  fishing  tackle.) 

The  Author  being  away  seeking  local  colour,  missed  that 
interview,  but  on  his  return  he  finds  her  walking  in  the 
garden    reading    a    letter   which  she    has  received    from 
her  Friend   Algy. 
She  reads, 

"Dear  Georgy, 

"  Since  I  last  saw  you  I  have  been  cursing  the  Fates 
which  have  made  me  too  poor  to  obtain  your  hand.  As 
you  justly  said,  "  Love  has  its  head  in  the  air  but  its  feet 
must  be  on  the  ground."  I  despaired  for  several  weeks 
when  hope  again  sprang  to  my  breast.  Three  years  ago 
whilst  at  a  country  railway  station  a  lady  was  in  great 
distress,  having  been  robbed  of  her  purse,  and  having  no 
money  to  book  to  London.  I  begged  of  her  to  accept  a 
loan  of  a  £5  note  and  return  it  to  my  address.  I  heard 
nothing  from  her  and  had  ceased  to  hope  that  I  should 
do.  Last  Tuesday,  however,  a  firm  of  solicitors  wrote  to 
say  the  lady  was  dead,  leaving  me  a  ticket  for  a  Foreign 
Lottery  and  that  the  ticket-owner  was  entitled  to  60,000 
francs.  This  sum,  with  a  small  estate  consisting  of  a 
country  house  and  300  acres  of  land  pleasantly  situated 
which  she  also  left  me,  will  I  hope  induce  you  to  reconsider 
my  proposal  and  now  marry  me.  May  I  meet  you  at  the 
sun  dial?  In  addition  to  this  my  father  is  in  four  clubs, 
and  he  says  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  we  have 
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plenty  of  money,  but  it  unfortunately  has  got  mixed  with 
other  people's,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  it  at 
least  will  find  its  way  back  ultimately  to  the  original 
Owners. 

"  ALGY." 

Georgina's  first  impulse  after  reading  this  letter  was  to 
tear  it  up  angrily.  But  she  always  attributed  a  great 
value  to  tradition.  "Why,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  is  not 
History  chiefly  tradition?  Where  should  we  be  but  for 
it  ?  How  much  of  the  Past  could  be  proved  ?  Nearly  all 
the  old  things  are  challenged  and  have  to  be  given  up. 
What  about  King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes,  Wellington's 
"  Up  Guards  and  at  'em  ?"  And  the  parentage  of  Moses  ? 

She  folded  up  the  letter  and  carefully  put  it  in  her 
pocket,  saying,  "  Poor  Algy  !"  She  had  not  been  observed 
by  anybody.  Nobody  was  aware  of  her  absence,  and 
unseen  she  returned  to  her  room  which  was  unoccupied 
except  by  her  Pekanese  terrier. 

(Will  the  reader  wonder  how  I  got  to  know  this  ?  No  ! 
not  in  a  novel.  A  novelist  is  locally  omniscient, 
omnipresent  and  unobservable.  Nobody  challenges  the 
sources  of  his  information.  I  remember  a  novel  ending 
by  the  hero  going  out  alone  with  his  gun,  and  getting 
devoured  in  a  wild  beast's  cave  after  a  severe  struggle 
and  nothing  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  him  after  leaving 
his  wood  cabin,  and  his  fate  was  ever  afterwards 
involved  in  mystery.) 

After  dinner  Georgy  was  very  bright  and  cheerful.  She 
discoursed  with  the  Doctor  on  the  probability  of  the 
inconsequential,  and  caused  the  Dr.  to  doubt  cause  and 
effect  as  a  sound  line  of  reasoning,  even  in  medicine. 
After  retiring  to  bed  she  fell  asleep  and  slept  soundly 
until  sunrise,  when  she  awoke  and  put  out  her  beautifully 
rounded  arm,  and  reached  from  the  dressing  table  Algy's 
letter. 
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(This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  novelist's  omni- 
presence. This  power  of  disclosing  what  is  said  and 
done  by  a  lady  in  her  bedroom  must  be  exercised  with 
great  restraint,  or  there  will  be  an  outcry  against 
novelists  and  perhaps  another  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day 
for  their  special  edification. 

I  think  therefore  I  had  better  leave  her  alone  with  the 
letter,  either  to  go  again  to  sleep,  or  to  get  up  and  dress 
leisurely,  as  she  pleases,  without  going  into  details.) 

After  a  few  months  interval  the  Sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens  and  had  begun  to  dip,  but  was  blazing  fiercely 
on  the  Sun  Dial. 

As  the  local  poet  Laycock  says  of  the  Sun, 


" He's  seen  some  curious  Antics 

Played  down  here  by  th'  human  race." 

(Had  I  better  cut  that  out  and  say  it  is  half  past  one  ? 
No  !  This  is  the  recognised  way  of  writing.  If  we  cut 
out  the  Sun  and  Moon  from  novels  they  might  be  taken 
for  historical  sketches.) 

This  time  the  Sun  saw  her  produce  another  letter.     She 
read  it :  — 

"  Dear  Georgy, 

"  I  cannot  in  the  light  of  after  events  blame  you  for 
your  decision,  for  it  turned  out  the  old  lady  had  only  a 
life  interest  in  the  mansion  and  land  which  she  left  me, 
whilst  the  Hungarian  Lottery  was  a  fraud.  I  must  begin 
life  afresh.  It  is  hard  to  lose  without  any  fault  of  our 
own  some  of  life's  achievements,  but  I  must  submit  and 
try  again  to  conquer. 

"  Yours,  ALGY." 
Since  the  last  letter  six  months  have  elapsed. 

(Novelists  can  always  jump  an  interval,  if  they  are 
fast  and  don't  know  how  to  fill  it  up.) 
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We  find  Georgy  was  again  at  the  Sun  Dial.  She  rested 
one  arm  upon  it,  and  with  her  dainty,  disdainful  foot, 
kicked  on  one  side  a  prominent  pebble  from  the  path. 

(I    think  that   quite  happy — I    have    abundance    of 
authority  for  calling  a  foot  "  disdainful.") 

She  reads  slowly  another  letter  which  ran :  — 

"  Dear  Georgy, 

"  Things  have  at  last  turned.  I  hope  soon  with 
confidence  again  to  ask  your  hand.  I  am  now  a  director  of 
a  large  Coy.,  formed  for  the  utilisation  of  the  waste 
substances  of  the  Earth.  Lord  Impy  Cunious  is  Chairman. 
I  often  meet  him.  From  his  indifference  to  detail  he 
evidently  reposes  great  confidence  in  his  brother  Directors. 
He  is  very  affable,  but  evidently  a  busy  man.  He  generally 
has  to  leave  before  the  meeting  is  over.  We  have  acquired 
a  large  option  from  an  American  Syndicate.  We  are 
considering  whether  to  operate  where  we  find  the  raw 
material  or  to  import  it  to  some  English  Centre.  My 
Uncle  left  me  a  thousand  pounds  which  through  the 
intervention  of  a  friend  I  was  allowed  to  invest  in  the  Co. 
In  a  few  months  I  expect  to  be  able  to  sell  out  at  an 
immense  profit,  and  then  if  you  again  refuse  me,  it  must 
be  on  some  fresh  ground.  Don't  forget 

"Yours,  ALGY." 

Georgy  hastily  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket  and  returned 
home. 

(Here  my  Mother  hands  me  a  letter  from  Fred.   It  is  : 

"  Dear  Old  Boy, 

"  Come  down  to  Brighton  at  once.  Belle  is  coming 
here  with  such  a  charming  Girl.  Belle  is  producing  her 
latest  musical  Comedy  '  Ratoutranpus,'  which  is  a 
sequel  to  another  recent  one  on  the  same  subject  dealt 
with  from  a  Calvinistic  point  of  view."  How  can  I  get 
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away.  ( )h  !  I'm  run  down,  and  want  in  study  the 
humble  character  of  the  shore — the  coast  fisherman. 
But  I'll  do  a  bit  more  at  my  novel.) 

i  Mi  returning  home  Georgy  played  with  her  dog  and 
then  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  began  to  play  some  new 
Music  from  "  Ratoutranpus."  She  sang  and  played  well. 
The  pieces  were  catchy  and  pleasing.  Very  rollicking  and 
flirty.  Georgy  seemed  to  be  quite  enjoying  the  music 
when  she  was  warned  to  dress  for  dinner. 

At  dinner  she  told  her  mother  that  her  friend  Belle 
wanted  her  to  join  her  at  Brighton  for  a  few  weeks  where 
her  friends  the  Shertons  were  also  staying.  The  Mother 
consented,  and  the  next  day  Georgy  went  on  her  visit  to 
Hampshire.  Belle  had  taken  there  a  charming  Country 
House,  "  The  Beeches,"  for  the  season.  There  the  two 
Girls  led  a  very  enjoyable  and  unconventional  life.  Belle's 
friend  Fred  was  almost  a  constant  guest,  and  so  were  the 
Shertons.  Happily  the  time  atped.  After  a  couple  of 
months  "  The  Beeches "  was  quite  astir.  Something 
unusual  was  happening.  There  were  signs  of  a  wedding. 
Belle  and  Georgy  looked  charming  and  happy,  amongst 
the  numerous  guests  on  this  bright  and  sunny  morning. 
But  lo !  It  was  Georgy  and  not  Belle  that  wore  the  orange 
blossom,  and  was  led  to  the  altar  in  the  village  church. 
As  they  passed  thro'  the  lych  gate  she  turned  her  head  to 
look  at  the  old  sun  dial  amongst  the  graves  as  if  thinking 
of  the  old  sun  dial  at  home. 

Yes  Georgy  was  married  amidst  great  rural  splendour, 
and  looked  beautiful.  Children  scattered  flowers,  the 
church  bells  were  rung,  and  all  were  happy,  and  nature 
herself  smiled. 

(The  reader  will  no  doubt  think  this  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  development.  It  is — A  novelist  can  kill, 
ruin  and  marry  where,  as  and  whom  he  likes.  I  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  this  privilege  and  instead  of 
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letting  her  marry  that  fool  Algy  I  married  her  myself, 
and  now  live  at  "  The  Beeches,"  and  have  given  up 
novel  writing.  Being  a  novelist  and  having  seen  so 
much  of  Greorgy,  a  long  courtship  was  not  necessary 
from  my  point  of  view.  In  order  to  hasten  matters  on 
her  account,  I  got  Georgy  to  write  a  short  novel,  with  me 
as  a  main  character;  she  called  it  "  Cupid's  Capture  of 
Renter's  Agency."  This  accelerated  matters,  and  we 
were  ready  to  marry,  and  did  marry,  before  the  story  was 
completed.) 


JACK  B.  YEATS 
PICTORIAL  AND  DRAMATIC  ARTIST. 

By  ERNEST  MARRIOTT. 

"  I  "HE  effects  of  environment  upon  the  development  of 
A  genius  are  noticeable  in  most  instances  where  a 
family  has  put  forth  a  plurality  of  members  showing 
considerably  more  than  average  talent  and  capability. 
Ireland  has  given  us  many  proofs  of  this,  but  none  more 
forcefully  than  in  the  case  of  the  two  remarkable  brothers 
Jack  B.  and  W.  B.  Yeats — the  former  a  distinguished 
black  and  white  draughtsman,  the  latter  perhaps  the 
greatest  poet  alive  to-day.  Sligo,  where  they  were  born 
over  forty  years  ago,  has  all  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  exerting  a  romantic  influence  to  direct  and  sway  the 
senses  and  the  budding  faculties  of  talented  children. 
Its  coastline  is  indented  with  bays.  The  surface  of  the 
landscape  rises  gradually  from  the  coast  to  the  Ox 
Mountains,  and  picturesque  lakes,  ancient  caverns,  crom- 
lechs and  tumuli  add  enormously  to  the  charm  of  this 
antique  county  in  the  most  westerly  province  of  Ireland. 

Although  natural  surroundings  must  have  had  effect 
upon  the  boys'  natures,  there  was  something  more 
important.  The  great  moulding  influence  was  that  of 
their  father  John  Butler  Yeats.  This  intellectual  guide, 
himself  a  painter  and  a  very  subtle  and  profound  talker, 
shaped  and  directed  the  growing  intelligence  of  his  sons, 
All  through  their  boyhood  he  talked  to  them  a  philosophy 
of  art  not  unlike  that  of  Nietzsche,  and,  as  it  is  the 
impressions  that  come  to  one  before  the  age  of  twenty  that 
really  dominate  one's  life,  the  results  of  this  teaching  can 
easily  be  traced  in  their  work.  His  philosophy  made 
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perhaps  the  deepest  impress  on  the  poet,  and  even 
to-day  W.  B.  Yeats  finds  himself  amplifying  and 
obeying  it.  Sligo,  where  the  boys  spent  their  childhood, 
cast  a  spell  on  them  which  they  would  not  willingly  shake 
off.  To  the  artist  it  yielded  the  men  and  women  he 
represents  in  his  pictures;  to  the  poet  it  gave  an 
enthralling  interest  in  folk-tales  and  fairy  belief.  Their 
native  land,  its  history  and  legends,  its  condition  and  its 
people,  have  continually  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  no  year  of  their  existence  has  passed  when 
they  have  not  spent  some  months  in  the  country  of  their 
birth. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  work  of  every  artist  of  genius 
there  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  beauty  with  which  he  is 
associated  and  for  which  his  name  stands.  Speaking 
generally,  this  is  true.  In  most  instances  it  may  only 
become  evident  after  familiarity  with  many  other  produc- 
tions by  the  same  hand.  In  the  case  of  Jack  B.  Yeats  one 
feels  that  there  must  always  have  been  associated  with 
his  personality  a  compelling  and  imaginative  beauty,  if 
not  of  line  then  of  idea,  sufficiently  vivid  and  original  to 
be  recognised  by  itself.  We  are  told  by  "  A.E."  that  the 
earliest  drawing  of  Jack  Yeats  of  which  there  is  any 
authentic  evidence  is  an  eye,  and  it  is  entitled  "  The  Eye 
of  a  Person."  The  same  writer  has  recorded  that  the 
young  boy  before  he  could  use  a  pencil  asked  his  mother 
to  draw  a  horse  for  him.  She  did  so,  but  it  was  so  bad 
that  the  boy  wept.  Soon  he  began  to  make  drawings  for 
himself.  He  did  an  illustrated  History  of  England 
at  the  age  of  ten,  and  shortly  afterwards  startled  the 
family  with  a  drawing  of  a  ghost  "  frightened  because  it 
saw  another  ghost " — truly  a  precocious  development  of 
his  faculties !  During  his  hours  of  freedom  he  wandered 
over  Sligo,  hanging  about  the  quays  and  mixing  with  their 
tarry  frequenters,  or  roaming  the  country  roads  and 
attending  sports,  races  and  fairgrounds — anywhere  that 
the  human  interest  looked  promising. 
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His  early  drawings  were  mostly  of  races  and  limiting. 
The  races  in  particular  must  have  afforded  abundant 
material  for  sketches.  The  Irish  peasantry  of  his  boyhood 
who  could  swallow  and  survive  the  chemical  stuff  sold  as 
whisky  at  country  race-meetings  were  a  wonderfully  hardy 
race,  and  consequently  notable  as  types  of  physical 
endurance.  In  a  letter  describing  these  early  days  Mr. 
Yeats  tells  me  that  the  sort  of  race-meeting  he  frequented 
was  called  the  k<  Four  pound  nineteen."  The  values  of  the 
prizes  were  under  five  pounds,  and  therefore  the  meeting 
came  under  no  rules  at  all.  Hence  the  nickname.  There 
he  used  to  see  the  old-fashioned  whisky  tents  made  of  bent 
saplings  and  covered  with  sacking.  The  tents  were  long 
and  very  low,  like  those  of  the  gypsies,  and  the  drink  sold 
therein  was  called  "  twenty-four  hours  whisky,"  as  it  was 
made  on  the  eve  of  the  races.  Any  left  over  afterwards 
had  to  be  thrown  away  as  it  would  not  keep.  "  It  turned 
blue,"  adds  Mr.  Yeats,  "  and  trees  grew  in  it."  Impres- 
sions such  as  he  received  at  gatherings  of  this  character 
were  valuable  to  him. 

This  delightful  roaming  life  continued  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to  London.  He 
studied  at  several  art  schools — South  Kensington, 
Chiswick,  the  West  London  and  at  Westminster  under 
Professor  Fred  Brown.  The  teaching  he  received  was 
sufficient  to  give  him  a  solid  grounding  in  the  rules  of 
drawing,  but  fortunately  the  language  of  academic  art 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  destroy  or  tone  down  too  much 
the  rare  native  accent  of  his  work. 

Technique  merely  as  technique  does  not  exist  for  him, 
yet  his  drawings  are  full  of  the  quality  that  is  associated 
with  skilled  technical  accomplishment,  and  his  work 
shows  a  delight  in  the  facility  of  the  medium  he  has 
chosen  to  express  his  ideas.  He  is  not  a  man  beating 
against  bars  in  an  endeavour  to  escape  out  of  the  present 
into  some  different  kind  of  world.  He  is  satisfied  with 
the  spectacle  of  life  as  he  finds  it  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
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His  Irish  types  (such  as,  for  instance,  those  reproduced  in 
Synge's  "Aran  Islands,"  and  at  odd  times  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian]  are  not  idealised.  They  are  drawn 
with  freedom  and  certainty.  You  are  convinced  that  the 
hand  has  correctly  interpreted  the  thought  and  you  are 
kept  continually  in  sympathetic  contact  with  the  reality 
of  his  vision.  He  can  swing  from  a  piece  done  with 
Rabelaisian  gusto  to  a  study  in  the  macabre,  or  from  the 
jaunty  and  debonnaire  to  the  sombre  and  monstrous.  No 
moralist  is  Jack  B.  Yeats.  Nothing  is  to  be  despised. 
Everything  in  his  net  is  counted  as  fish.  The  drunken 
tinker,  the  battered  prize-fighter,  the  fat  lady  at  the  fair 
and  the  rollicking  squire  on  the  piebald  mare  are  some  of 
his  best  catches.  He  makes  them  all  yield  to  him 
something  which  has  enough  in  it  of  the  picturesque  to 
fire  his  imagination  like  a  spark  on  a  line  of  gunpowder. 
His  sympathy  with  brute  creation  makes  him  refrain  from 
representations  of  ill-treated  or  miserable  animals,  but  if 
he  finds  it  necessary  for  his  purpose  to  draw  a  scraggy 
horse  he  comforts  himself  by  giving  it  a  wicked  eye. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  press  artist  his 
humorous  drawings  have  never  degenerated  into  the 
merely  comic.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
drew  for  some  of  the  halfpenny  comic  papers,  and  attended 
running  matches  nearly  every  Saturday  making  drawings 
for  a  sporting  paper  called  "  Paddock  Life."  Later  on  ho 
worked  for  "  Chums,  "  Fun,"  and  other  papers.  These 
drawings  were  faggots  to  boil  the  pot.  Seldom  was  he 
free  to  illustrate  the  things  he  himself  thought  funny. 
I  know  one  person,  however,  who  thought  this  early  work 
the  fountain  head  and  last  expression  of  humour.  No 
regret  could  be  keener  than  mine  that  I  have  not  preserved 
those  halfpenny  journals  which  in  early  youth  I  purchased 
solely  for  the  delight  of  beholding  in  all  their  reckless 
glory  the  fanciful  figures  of  Jack  Yeats.  I  did  not  at  the 
time  understand  why  his  work  was  more  attractive  than 
that  of  the  other  contributors.  It  was  the  difference 
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between  mediocrity  and  a  great  talent  allied  to  a  Celtic 
temperament  that  gave  his  work  the  flavour  and  savour 
which  were  so  alluring. 

Mr.  Yeats  possesses  a  remarkable  gift  of  giving  a 
distinct  character  to  all  his  drawings,  and  it  is  an  accom- 
plishment which  many  black  and  white  artists  must  envy. 
There  is  a  masterful  firmness  in  his  pen-work,  a  pliant 
ease  of  drawing  apparently  careless  in  manner  but  really 
the  essence  of  a  style  which  is  the  result  of  absolute 
knowledge  and  a  splendid  harmony  of  hand  and  brain. 
Although  his  work  demands  no  effort  of  appreciation  the 
student  can  always  find  something  in  it  to  pore  over  and 
study.  Who  else  can  delineate  with  such  economy  of 
means  the  great  spaces,  the  rich  grazing  lands  and  the 
"  windy  corners  of  high  distant  hills "  of  his  native 
country?  Who  can  give  you  so  well  a  sense  of  the  gay 
and  exhilarating  significance  of  a  country  fair?  Except 
Jack  Yeats  no  one  since  Cruikshank  has  made  black  and 
white  pictures  of  mobs  in  a  way  so  expressive  of  their 
blend  of  animation,  humour,  stolidity  and  hilarity. 

An  examination  of  these  drawings  will  show  that  there 
are  no  hesitations,  no  meaningless  details,  nothing  to 
obscure  the  structure.  No  sooner  are  the  ideas  conceived 
than  they  are  put  down  glibly  in  lines  and  masses  of 
black.  His  pen-line  is  vivid.  It  seems  as  if  he  lets  his 
hand  straggle  carelessly  over  the  paper  and  with  a  few 
deft  touches  and  one  or  two  dabs  with  a  loaded  brush, 
builds  up  our  belief  in  the  external  reality  of  his  concep- 
tions and  puts  them  before  us  in  a  manner  authentic 
and  final. 

He  draws  both  from  models  and  without  models,  and  has 
continually  been  engaged  in  filling  sketch  books  with 
rough  studies  of  detail.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has 
accumulated  over  two  hundred  of  these  books,  and  has 
designed  many  quaint  book-plates  and  drawn  innumerable 
frontispieces. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been   expected   from   a 
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study  of  his  work  lie  never  makes  pictures  of  anything  lie 
has  not  actually  seen  happen.  This  especially  applies  to 
his  paintings  in  oil  and  water-colour,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  not  so  well  known  to  the  general  public  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  He  makes  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
his  black  and  white  work  when  he  comes  to  draw  designs 
for  the  embellishment  of  toy-theatre  plays  and  other  books 
which  he  has  invented  for  the  delight  of  all  children 
under  ninety.  The  subjects  of  his  pictures  are  mostly 
scenes  of  life  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  Little  of  his 
landscape  work  is  exhibited,  as  it  is  usually  intended  for 
use  as  backgrounds  for  his  figures.  The  original  drawings 
are  generally  about  half  as  big  again  as  the  reproductions 
except  in  very  crowded  designs  when  he  makes  them  at 
least  twice  the  size  of  the  intended  reduction.  His  sister, 
Miss  E.  C.  Yeats,  publishes  at  the  Cuala  Press  "A 
Broadside,"  which  is  a  double  sheet  issued  monthly  at  the 
modest  price  of  one  shilling.  The  contents  are  worth 
many  times  the  price  asked.  Poems  and  ballads  grave 
and  gay,  whimsical  and  grim,  are  contributed  by  well- 
known  writers  of  the  Irish  movement;  but  it  is  valuable 
mainly  on  account  of  Jack  Yeats'  illustrations  which  are 
hand-coloured  after  printing. 

Original  as  this  artist's  drawings  are,  his  writings  are 
just  as  remarkable,  and  no  consideration  of  his  genius 
would  be  adequate  that  did  not  devote  as  much  attention 
to  the  one  phase  as  to  the  other. 

He  has  published  five  books  dealing  entirely  with 
essentials.  Together  they  do  not  weigh  more  than  a  few 
ounces.  Placed  flat  on  top  of  one  another  they  are  not 
an  inch  high.  Yet  within  that  small  compass  there  is 
much  of  the  quaint  and  beautiful;  and  I  would  barter  a 
few  yards  of  the  sacred  books  of  Eastern  philosophy  rather 
than  lose  from  my  shelves  these  precious  five.  Not  one  of 
them  takes  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  read,  but — 
the  inspiriting  glory  of  those  fifteen  minutes !  A  glory, 
too,  which  can  be  recaptured  again  and  again. 
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Should  a  friend  hog  a  literary  loan  L  say  to  him, 
"  Borrow  any  hooks  vou  like,  hut  do  not  ask  me  to  lend  you 
my  Yeats." 

A  few  shillings  will  pun  base  the  miraculous  batch,  and 
it  is  better  that  he  should  buy  the  books  at  a  little  more 
than  the  price  of  a  lawyer's  letter  than  that  I  should 
be  put  to  that  expense  to  recover  possession. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  making  a  fuss  over  a  small 
matter  !  Listen  to  the  titles  and  then  say  if  your  interest 
is  not  aroused  :  — 

1.  The  Bosun  and  the  Bob-tailed  Comet. 

2.  A  Little  Fleet. 

3.  The  Treasure  of  the  uarden. 

4.  The  Scourge  of  the  Gulph. 

5.  James  Flaunty,  or  the  Terror  of  the  Western  Seas. 

(All  published  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews.) 
The  first-mentioned  is  a  saucy  narrative  telling  how 
Billy  the  Bosun,  after  being  paid  off  by  his  ship,  bought 
a  stout  pony  and  galloped  along  quite  happily  until  he 
met  a  comet.  Discarding  his  horse,  he  bridled  the  comet 
and  rode  it  over  the  countryside.  "  Of  course,"  says  the 
story,  u  people  were  rather  astonished.  Then  the  tail  of 
that  silly  little  comet  used  to  catch  in  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
until  the  Bosun  made  it  shorter  by  tying  it  in  a  knot." 
What  happens  after  this  should  be  read  in  the  book  itself, 
which  is  printed  in  heavy  black  type  and  has  an  illustra- 
tion on  each  page.  The  drawings  are  vigorous  and  have 
the  severity  of  old-fashioned  woodcuts. 

"A  Little  Fleet  "  is  a  description  of  the  various  toy-boats 
made  by  young  Jack  Yeats  and  his  chums.  The  narrow 
winding  stream  and  small  pond  at  their  disposal  are 
magnified  into  a  wide  and  treacherous  river,  full  of 
whirlpools  and  snags,  and  running  under  beetling  cliffs. 
"  The  Monte  was  the  first  of  our  vessels  and  was  made  out 
of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  about  five  inches  long.  She  had 
two  masts  and  was  rigged  as  a  fore  and  aft  schooner.  .  .  . 
She  started  from  No  Name  Straits  with  wind  and  tide  . 
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and  bore  away  for  mid-stream  to  avoid  the  nifty  snags  that 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  called  Pirate's  Leap,  called  that 
because  a  poet  who  had  been  a  pirate  was  thinking  about  a 
poem  when  he  ought  to  have  been  shoving  the  vessel  off  the 
rock,  and  so  he  fell  in."  Another  vessel  they  built  was 
the  Moby  Dick,  a  steamboat  with  a  cocoa-tin  as  paddle- 
box  :  — 

She   sailed   down    Gara  valley, 

She  startled   all  the  cows; 

With   touchwood   in   her  galley 

And  green  paint  round  her  bows. 

This  boat  did  not  live  long,  and  eventually 

She  came  to   flying  anchor 

At  the  twilight  time  of   day. 

But  the  strain  on  the  cable  sank  her; 

And  the  crew,  oh,  where  were  they? 

Other  vessels  constructed  were  The  Theodore,  a  fireship; 
The  Pasear,  a  top-sail  schooner;  and  The  New  Corinthian, 
who  had  little  in  the  way  of  adventures  until  "  the 
Tadpoles  tried  to  board  her !"  The  quaintest  verses  in  the 
book  are  those  by  the  pirate  poet  who  fell  off  the  bluff :  — 

And   now  by  Gara   rushes 
When  stars  are  blinking  white; 
And  sleep  has  stilled  the  thrushes, 
And  sunset  brings  the  night ; 

There  where  the  stones  are  gleamin' 
A  passer-by  can  hark 
To  the  old,  drowned  "Monte"  seamen 
A-singing   through   the    dark. 

There  where  the  gnats  are  pesky. 
They  sing  like  anything, 
They  sing  like  Jean  de  Reszke, 
This  is  the    song  they  sing : 
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Our   bones    are  green    and   weeded, 
Our  bones  are  old  and  wet ; 
But  the  noble  deeds  that  we  did 
We  never  can  forget. 

The  remaining  three  booklets  are  plays  written  for  a  toy 
stage  measuring  twelve  inches  across.  For  those  who 
wish  to  experience  the  rewards  and  successes  and  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  theatrical  management  there  are  special 
issues  of  the  plays  with  instructions  how  to  colour  the 
scenes  and  characters.  Also  there  are  fascinating 
particulars  such  as  those  given  in  the  introduction  to 
"  The  Treasure  of  the  Garden  " — how  before  pasting  the 
last  scene  on  a  card  you  must  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  board 
to  correspond  to  where  the  moonlight  falls  on  the  water. 
This  is  so  that  at  the  moment  when  McGowan,  the  man- 
hunter,  rises  out  of  the  pit  with  the  crock  of  gold  in  his 
arms  a  candle  may  be  held  behind  the  scene  to  shine 
through  the  paper  and  illuminate  the  track  of  the  moon. 

Those  who  produce  these  dramas  will  discover  many 
compensations.  No  licence  is  required,  no  fees  have  to  be 
paid,  and  a  submission  to  the  censor  is  not  necessary. 
As  to  the  plays  themselves,  if  you  have  not  yet  made  their 
acquaintance,  enchantment  awaits  you.  Turn  to  the 
beginning  of  "James  Flaunty,"  and  immediately  you  will 
find  yourself  on"  the  verge  of  great  happenings.  The  scene 
opens  on  the  West  African  coast.  A  frigate  is  lying  at 
anchor  in  a  creek.  The  background  is  a  line  of  palms. 
Beach-combers  attack  the  fibreless  William  Pine,  who 
swears  he  has  no  money  of  which  to  be  robbed.  Enter 
James  Flaunty,  the  terror  of  the  western  seas,  dressed  in 
baggy  trousers,  top  boots  and  gaudy  sash.  With  drawn 
sword  he  advances  and  the  crowd  retires  slowly  before 
him. 

"Will  ye  back,  or  will  ye  not?"  he  roars.  "  Back,  I  say, 
creek  rats  !  or  let  each  man  wait  and  see  me  spit  his  fellow 
on  this  sweet  sword." 
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Later  on  Lieutenant  Florry  of  H.M.S.  The  Cormorant, 
endeavours  to  secure  Flaunty 's  services  to  lead  the  pig- 
tailed  sailors  to  where  the  pirates'  ships  lie  hidden. 

Flaunty :  Then  you  are  in  certain  earnest 
This  is  to  be  a  crushing  blow  1 

Lieutenant :  Aye,  a  crusher ;  every  gun  double-shotted, 
every  man  full  of  fight.  We  have  a  crew,  Mr.  Flaunty — 
ah,  such  a  crew !  The  cream  of  fighting  men,  picked  from 
four  frigates  on  these  coasts.  Not  boys,  you  understand  me, 
but  toughened  men.  Men  who  have  hung  by  Scraw  Wallaw 
— the  shaking  Scraw  that  hangs  o'er  the  mouth  of  Hell — 
and  come  back  again. 

Scene  2  is  in  the  parlour  of  the  Inn.  Nance,  the  inn.- 
keeper's  daughter,  wishes  to  warn  Flaunty  of  the  danger  of 
the  enterprise  :  — 

"  0  cruel  Jim,  every  one  of  them  quicktraders  has  a  sasfoful 
of  swords.  How  many  have  tried  to  wipe  them  off  the 
coasts  ?  Scores  !  They  came  the  quick,  they  went  back  the 
dead." 

Flaunty,  however,  is  built  of  the  stuff  of  heroes.  "What 
of  that,  Nance,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war.  If  I  come 
back  alive,  fifty  guineas;  If  I  die,  a  round  shot  and  a 
canvas  bag."  So  the  whole  play  goes  on  with  scuttling, 
pillaging,  treachery  and  murder  to  a  brave  finish.  The 
illustrations  are  wonderful;  with  a  few  lines  everything 
essential  is  expressed  in  a  lurid  but  highly  artistic  manner. 
Particularly  striking  is  the  picture  of  the  dripping  pirate, 
Eldorado  Gillen,  emerging  from  the  trap  door  with  the 
glare  of  a  fiend  in  his  eyes. 

One  of  Mr.  Yeats'  most  attractive  designs  is  reproduced 
in  "  The  Scourge  of  the  Gulph."  It  is  almost  lyrical. 
Captain  Carricknagat,  a  black  bearded  buccaneer,  reclines 
in  an  elegant  attitude  by  the  cabin  table  at  the  right  of 
the  stage.  Through  the  open  cabin  window  can  be  caught 
a  distant  glimpse  of  the  Isle  of  Plumes.  Three  cutlasses 
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hang  on  the  wall,  and  the  dock-beams  overhead  and  Ilie 
flooring*  boards  are  done  with  long  sweeping  lines  which 
carry  the  interest  to  the  ]>rp>ri|>al  figure  and  give  a  feeling 
of  rhythm  to  the  scene.  The  plot  is  as  follows :  The 
captain  hears  that  his  wife  is  captured  and  eaten  by 
cannibals.  Bosun  13 road  lias  escaped  with  the  loss  of  an 
arm  and  brings  a  letter  from  the  unfortunate  lady  con- 
taining a  last  request  that  the  captain  should  find  her 
remains,  take  her  skull  and  bear  it  away  in  a  black  box 
with  silver  hinges  to  their  Island  of  Plumes,  there  to 
bury  it  on  the  round  hill.  Off  the  captain  goes  in  search 
of  the  skull.  Scene  3  is  the  Grove  of  Heads  on  Savage 
Island.  Enter  Captain  and  Bosun. 

Captain:  None  of  my  brave  crew  are  left;  and  how 
bravely  they  went  through  the  savages,  they  went  through 
the  first  pack  like  the  shuttle  through  the  loom.  My  ship 
is  sunk :  I  piled  her  on  the  coral,  and  now  she  lies  with 
50,000  pieces  of  eight  in  her. 

Only  the  Captain  and  Bosun  are  left  and  still  they 
pursue  the  quest  of  the  skull.  Eventually  they  find  it  and 
bear  it  away.  On  the  Isle  of  Plumes  after  the  Bosun  has 
died  of  the  black  thirst  the  disconsolate"  Captain  apostro- 
phises the  universe  in  terms  of  utter  melancholy,  never 
forgetting,  however,  to  introduce  a  literary  flavour  into 
his  monody.  While  digging  a  grave  with  his  sword  he 
speaks  of  the  skull  as  "  this  sad  piece  of  ivory."  His  end 
is  swift  and  sudden  and  the  play  ends  on  a  note  of 
interrogation.  Joe  Miles,  who  was  marooned  in  the  first 
act,  appears  while  the  Captain  is  occupied  in  his  task. 

Miles  (seeing  the  Captain,  and  thinking  there  is  treasure 
in  the  box) :  At  last !  there  he  stands.  How  long  he  has 
been  a-coming ;  but  now  he's  in  my  power.  I'll  settle  him 
with  the  old  piece,  break  open  the  box,  and  then  the  people 
who  thought  him  a  buccaneer  will  laugh  to  see  what  I'll 
bring  them  to.  Oh,  what  a  fine  revenge.  I  have  waited 
for  him,  living  on  what  I  could  pick  up  in  the  woods,  and 
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many  a  gaudy  parrot  fell  to  my  gun — here  goes  for  a 
gaudier!  (Fires,  Captain  falls.  Miles  goes  over  and  pre- 
sently is  seen  on  his  knees  at  wings  with  box  open,  Iiolding 
up  skull}.  An  empty  skull,  a  black  box,  a  dead  skipper  ! 
Have  I  done  anything  or  nothing? 
Curtain. 

Mr.  Yeats  has  also  written  the  following  :  "  Esmeralda 
Grande,"  'c  James  Dance  or  the  fortunate  ship-boy,"  "The 
Mysterious  Travellers  or  the  Gamesome  Princes  and  the 
Pursuing  Policeman"  (a  pantomime).  So  far  they  are 
unpublished,  but  he  has  produced  them  on  his  own  private 
stage — a  fairly  large  one  for  cardboard  theatricals,  about 
four  feet  across  and  the  characters  eight  inches  high. 

These  diminutive  dramas  shew  something  of  the  fanciful 
simplicity  and  directness  of  phrase  which  we  find  in  the 
work  of  the  better-known  dramatists  of  the  Irish 
movement.  Indeed  there  seems  no  adequate  reason  why 
one  of  them  should  not  be  performed  on  the  public 
stage  as  a  curtain  raiser  to  a  burlesque  play.  I 
make  a  present  of  the  suggestion  to  the  Horniman 
company.  There  is,  I  submit,  no  doubt  that  the  plays 
have  literary  quality.  To  supplement  the  specimens 
already  given  here  are  a  few  from  "  The  Treasure  of  the 
Garden."  Bosun  Hardbite  addressing  McGowan  who  is 
seated  on  a  mooring  post  on  the  quay  says,  "  Sit  there  on 
yer  old  iron  mushyroom  till  the  seaweed  grows  on  you." 
An  Emigrant  replies,  "  The  poor  captain  is  feeling  sad  in 
his  heart.  The  poor  man,  like  the  rest  of  us,  doesn't  like 
leaving  the  dear  silk  of  the  kine."  At  the  beginning  of 
the  drama  the  captain  ruminates,  "  What  a  roaring  life 
it  is  too,  chasing  the  rich  ships — the  big  fat  pigeons  with 
crops  full  of  gold.  But  it's  the  other  thing  that  sickens — 
fighting  two  great  ugly  frigates  in  a  little  ditch  of  a  creek. 
.  .  .  they  fall  across  you  and  lie  on  you  like  a  dead  horse." 
The  impressive  scene  where  he  makes  this  speech  is  a 
"battered  deck  with  bullet-riddled  pirates  hanging  from 
the  shrouds  in  the  last  horror  of  bodily  death. 
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In  arranging  these  plays  for  acting,  Mr.  Yeats  has  shown 
himself  to  have  something  in  common  with  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig  who  has  "  rid  the  stage  of  antiquarian  accuracies 
and  replaced  dead  pedantry  with  poetry."  Craig  realised 
that  theatrical  representation  needed  simplifying.  Many 
obscuring  twigs  needed  lopping  off  the  parent  tree  to  show 
the  majesty  of  large  but  simple  effects ;  also  how  form  and 
colour  controlled  by  the  designer  intensified  and  height- 
ened the  dramatic  beauty  of  the  play.  The  costumes, 
gesture  and  grouping  were  details  which  he  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  simplified  basic  structure  of  the 
theatrical  scene. 

So  with  the  settings  of  Mr.  Yeats'  plays  we  find  broad 
masses  and  an  insistence  on  the  lines  being  well-defined  so 
that  no  swamping  with  detail  should  distribute  the  interest 
and  smother  the  imagination.  He  has  taken  Old  Crome's 
advice  to  his  son,  "  John,  my  boy,  if  your  subject  is  a 
pig  sty — dignify  it."  His  enthusiasm  for  the  theatre  is 
obvious,  he  has  at  his  finger  tips  the  mysteries  of  its  craft 
and  his  plays  should  give  the  right  kind  of  audience  the 
right  kind  of  dramatic  throb.  For  subjects  he  uses  the 
figures  of  ancient  popular  melodrama,  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence when  they  have  passed  through  his  alembic.  They 
have  been  broken  to  pieces,  trimmed  here  and  there, 
glued  up  again,  carved  afresh  into  something  new  and 
strange  and  made  to  fall  into  harmony  with  their  back- 
grounds with  a  rhythm  and  balance  of  pose  which  makes 
for  absolute  dramatic  congruity.  They  are  still  melo- 
dramatic but  the  romantic  reality  sublimates  the 
melodrama  and  it  becomes  vital  and  stirring  to  the  im- 
agination. To  some  extent  the  success  of  these  small 
tragi-comedies  depends  on  the  sympathetic  understanding 
and  high  seriousness  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  the 
reader.  To  all  such  readers  these  valiant  figures  and 
scoundrel-heroes  will  appeal.  Veritable  legs  of  the  devil, 
some  of  them,  to  whom  existence  is  a  jest  and  exuberance 
normality,  they  still  are,  after  all,  the  creatures  of  a 
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departed  age.  No  pale  phantoms  nor  shadowy  visitants 
are  they,  however.  Their  grip  on  us  is  real  and  our  hearts 
beat  in  sympathy  with  them. 

Jack  B.  Yeats  is  a  distinguished  craftsman  in  two  arts. 
His  paintings  and  drawings  are  a  true  expression  of  the 
Celtic  mind.  In  the  main  his  black  and  white  works  are 
decorative  in  composition.  They  show  a  nice  disposition 
of  masses  and  great  flexibility  and  sprightliness  of  line. 
A  general  harmony  of  matter  and  manner  fusing  all  the 
qualities  lifts,  as  it  were,  the  whole  work  complete  and 
places  it  full  square  to  the  observer  in  the  realm  of  im- 
aginative truth.  Animated,  in  some  drawings,  by  an 
almost  passionate  gaiety  he  can,  if  necessary,  represent 
the  sepulchral  and  tragic.  Full  of  humour  when  depicting 
the  jovial  characters  who  rollick  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  Broadsides,"  he  can,  when  he  likes,  change  to  the  acid 
and  sardonic.  His  plays  are  for  an  uncommercial  theatre 
whose  gate-money  is  not  the  measure  of  its  success,  whose 
traffic  is  with  the  things  of  the  mind,  whose  commerce 
comes  and  goes  in  golden  little  galleons  of  old  romance. 

It  is  a  great  delight  to  him  to  draw  pirates  with  plenty 
of  glue  and  footlights  about  them,  but  he  would  always 
have  you  remember  that  he  is  a  serious  artist.  When 
making  the  drawings  for  these  plays  he  is  not  serious ;  he 
is  out  for  a  frolic  in  relaxation  of  a  rule  he  has  made  for 
himself — that  is,  to  paint  only  the  things  he  has  really 
seen  happen.  "A  sure-enough  pirate,"  says  Mr.  Yeats, 
"  has  never  yet  happened  to  me."  It  is  a  statement  diffi- 
cult to  believe  of  one  who  in  his  drawings  and  plays  has 
distilled  for  our  delight  the  essence  of  buccaneering  and 
piracy,  given  us  happy  glimpses  of  blue  breakers  and 
palm-clad  islands,  and  taken  our  breath  away  with  the  salt 
breeze  of  the  Spanish  Main. 


MAGIC   NIGHTS. 
By  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

HE  story  of  taverns  truly  told,  from  the  time  when 
the  natal  star,  burning  in  the  cloudless  midnight 
blue,  drew  the  wise  men  of  the  East  to  the  little  inn  at 
Bethlehem,  would  be  the  most  alluring  and  absorbing 
narrative  ever  written,  for  it  would  be  the  tale  of  life 
itself. 

Wherever  placed,  whether  in  country  or  town,  the  inn 
touches  humanity  at  all  points.  It  is  a  mirror  of 
manners,  and  reflects  the  social  and  political  changes  of 
the  day.  It  is  the  centre  of  many  activities :  the  appro- 
priate stage  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  stands  on  the 
highway  to  show  what  a  waif  man  is  when  away  from  his 
own  hearthstone.  With  doors  open  as  the  market-place, 
it  is  the  fitting  retreat  for  secret  conclaves,  plots,  and 
assignations.  In  its  rooms  are  held  solemn  councils,  and 
it  shares  with  the  barber's  shop  the  honour  of  being  the 
gossiper's  favourite  haunt.  Its  sign  is  often  a  symbol  of 
the  transitoriness  of  all  sublunary  things,  as  well  as  an 
invitation  to  good  cheer,  but  there  have  been  times  in 
England  when  the  inn  was  considered  synonymous  with 
the  stability  of  the  State,  and  men  paid  respect  to  Boniface 
as  to  a  bishop.  Mine  host  was  Sir  Oracle,  and  in  him  was 
stored  the  lore  of  all  the  ages.  He  generally  looked  wiser 
than  any  man  could  be,  and  his  nod  was  more  profound 
than  Lord  Burleigh's :  even  to  day  John  Willets  are  not 
quite  extinct.  But  from  taverns  and  landlords  the 
ancient  glory  has  departed,  and  yet,  if  by  some  magic 
process  the  universal  inn  could  suddenly  be  made  to 
disappear,  it  would  be  commensurate  with  blotting  out  a 
constellation  from  the  sky.  To  the  wandering  Bohemian, 
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the  bibacian,  flying  lovers,  runaways  from  justice,  and 
painters  of  stirrup-cups,  soldiers'  rendezvous,  and  village 
fetes,  it  would  be  like  the  days  of  chaos  come  again,  when 
the  earth  was  without  form  and  void. 

But  try  to  imagine  the  result  if  by  some  wizard-craft 
or  sorcery  the  inn  were  instantaneously  eliminated  from 
literature !  Think  of  the  huge  cantles  carved  out  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Burns,  Goldsmith, 
Smollet,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Charles 
Dickens;  of  inimitable  scenes  in  Goethe,  Victor  Hugo, 
Dumas,  Longfellow  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  entirely 
obliterated;  of  A  Sentimental  Journey  without  Monsieur 
Dessain,  or  the  auberge  of  Montreuil;  of  a  thousand  and 
one  captivating  passages  whose  absence  would  make  the 
riddled  page  like  a  sieve,  full  of  holes.  The  mind  boggles 
at  the  thought :  the  bare  idea  is  a  blank  horror. 

That  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  has  been  wasted  on  the 
time-worn  institution  may  be  granted;  but  the  mere 
mention  of  a  wayside  inn  has  for  me  a  fascination  that  I 
cannot  convey  in  words.  It  brings  pleasant  memories  of 
sunny  lands,  vine-clad  arbours,  snatches  of  song,  and 
cheerful  companions.  Vanished  faces  reappear,  and  I 
hear  again  voices  long  ago  hushed  for  ever.  In  retrospect 
the  cheerful  hostelries  wherein  I  have  sojourned  are 
pictured  as  delectable  oases  in  the  journey  of  life.  The 
disagreeable  ones  are  obliterated  in  the  dark  corners  of  the 
mind.  And  sometimes  as  I  muse  on  past  experiences  and 
adventures,  the  actual  houses  I  have  stayed  in  are  so 
blended  with  the  inviting  taverns  of  romance,  that  I  am 
puzzled  how  to  discriminate  between  them,  or  say  which 
is  real  and  which  imaginary.  The  posada  where  the 
unfortunate  Sancho  was  tossed  in  a  blanket  is  much  more 
substantial  to  my  vision  than  the  up-to-date  hotel  in 
London  I  occasionally  visit,  where  they  don't  even  toss  a 
pancake  in  public. 

But  I  can  recall  a  few  that  did  visibly  exist  in  brick 
or  stone,  where  the  welcome  was  genuine,  the  entertain- 
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ment  good,  and  the  charges  reasonable.  At  one  of  these, 
an  old  fashioned  London  house  long  since  pulled  down, 
there  was  staying,  like  myself  for  a  night  only,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  men  I  ever  met.  Of  a  good  family,  an 
Oxford  man,  I  forget  which  college,  and  a  foreign  office 
official  going  out  to  the  interior  of  Africa  next  morning, 
he  proved  a  most  entertaining  companion  at  dinner. 
Though  young  in  appearance,  he  was  prematurely  bald, 
and  I  learned  later  that  he  had  gone  the  pace  with  the 
fastest.  After  dinner  a  number  of  us  drifted  to  the 
smoking  room,  and  while  the  majority  had  coffee,  he 
ordered  a  full  bottle  of  whisky.  During  the  ensuing 
desultory  conversation,  mostly  on  literature,  he  displayed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  modern  poetry  and  old 
ballads.  Once,  however,  he  tripped  over  the  authorship 
of  "  The  Death  of  Featherstonhaugh " ;  and  afterwards 
tried  to  restore  his  self-esteem  by  asking  me,  with  an 
engaging  air  of  innocence,  if  I  did  not  think  that  "Cumnor 
Hall,"  in  Kenilworth,  was  Scott's  most  pathetic  ballad. 

When  the  rest  of  the  guests  had  gone  to  bed,  more  than 
half  the  whisky  had  vanished  too.  Pouring  out  a  liberal 
measure,  he  began  to  relate  his  exploits  in  the  African 
bush.  He  told  me  the  post  he  was  going  to,  for  the  second 
time,  was  three  hundred  miles  from  any  European,  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  Of  climate,  wild  beasts,  or  blacks, 
except  one  tribe,  he  had  no  fear  whatever.  The  tribe  in 
question  he  dreaded  above  all  things  because  in  fighting 
they  used  tiny  poisoned  arrows,  resembling,  as  I  under- 
stood, those  shot  from  Ujit  blow-pipes  in  the  Campong 
jungle  of  Sarawak,  described  by  Frederick  Boyle.  Send- 
ing to  his  room,  he  showed  me  a  garment  designed  by 
liimself .  In  shape  it  was  like  a  surcoat,  padded  back  and 
front  with  fleecy  wool,  and  quilted  like  a  Mandarin's 
winter  robe.  With  this  round  his  body  he  felt  safe  from 
attack,  and  on  my  enquiring  how  he  protected  his  face,  he 
laughingly  replied  that  his  only  anxiety  was  for  the 
magazine  where  the  rations  were  stowed. 
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At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  our  talk  came  to  an  end ; 
so  did  the  Glenlivet.  Rising  from  his  chair,  he  rang  the 
bell  for  the  waiter,  to  whom  he  said  :  "  I  want  you  to  take 
another  bottle  of  whisky  to  my  room."  "  Yes  sir,"  replied 
the  waiter  in  a  hesitating  manner,  "  I'll  bring  it  to  your 
room  shortly,  sir."  "  No,  no,"  was  the  response,  "  that 
won't  do,  my  friend.  I  see  you  think  I  have  drunk  too 
much  already,  and  that  I  want  more.  But  I  don't. 
Bring  a  bottle  at  once,  take  it  upstairs  and  put  it  on  the 
chair  near  my  bed.  At  six,  sharp,  come  and  rouse  me, 
and  don't  forget  to  bring  a  jug  of  cold  water  and  a  cork- 
screw." The  order  was  carried  out,  and  my  quondam 
acquaintance  and  I  said  "  good  night,"  and  parted  on  the 
landing. 

Since  that  evening  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  his  name, 
but  I  often  wonder  whether  he  escaped  all  dangers,  or 
became  a  victim  to  one  of  the  venomous  darts  that  found 
a  vulnerable  spot  where  the  ingenious  cuirass  was  no 
protection,  and  now  lies  in  an  unknown  grave  under  the 
equatorial  sun. 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  memory,  I  see  a  page  of 
delightful  reminiscences  of  Venice;  where  my  temporary 
home — a  rambling,  comfortable  old  place,  instead  of  being 
a  wayside — was  a  waterside  inn,  built  on  the  edge  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  Of  the  fascinating  days  of  my  stay  I  can 
only  say  they  resemble  a  romantic  dream.  I  think  of 
myself  as  wandering  through  the  enchanted  city  under  a 
spell,  seeing  churches,  palaces,  picture  galleries,  cam- 
panili,  the  horses  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  pillared  lion, 
through  a  veil  of  golden  mist.  Without  change,  the 
graceful  gondolas  glide  on  the  silent  waterways  under 
balconies  and  bridges  whose  every  stone  has  a  story;  and 
the  warm  Spring  sunshine  touches  with  softened  splendour 
the  mellow  marble  walls  that  were  white  from  the  quarry 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Though  we  all  know  the  tricks 
imagination,  at  times,  plays  with  us,  it  would  be  difficult 
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to  persuade  me  that  I  did  not  see  Jessica  tripping  along 
one  morning,  and  stopped  to  watch  her  feeding  the 
pigeons  in  St.  Mark's  square.  Nor  should  I  have  been 
at  all  surprised  to  see  blind  Dandolo  gravely  stepping 
down  the  Grand  staircase  of  the  Doge's  Palace.  And  T 
am  sure  Dipsychus  came  the  next  afternoon  and  had  an 
ice  at  my  table  on  the  Piazza  in  front  of  Florian's  cafe, 
because,  as  we  watched  the  gay  cosmopolitan  crowd 
passing  to  and  fro,  I  heard  him  humming :  — 

As  I  sat  at  the  caf6  I  said  to  myself, 
They  may  talk  as  they  please  about  what  they  call  pelf, 
They  may  sneer  as  they  like  about  eating  and  drinking, 
But  help  it  I  cannot,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh  hoJ 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 

We  sit  at  our  tables  and  tipple  champagne; 
Ere  one  bottle  goes  comes  another  again; 
The  waiters  they  skip  and  they  scuttle  about, 
And  the  landlord  attends  us  so  civilly  out. 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh  hoi 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 

A  gondola  here,  and  a  gondola  there, 
'Tis  the  pleasantest  fashion  of  taking  the  air. 
To  right  and  to  left;  stop,  turn,  and  go  yonder, 
And  let  us  repeat,  o'er  the  tide  as  we  wander, 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh  ho! 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 

On  these  speculations  and  the  entrancing  beauty  and 
witchery  of  the  queen  city  of  the  sea,  it  is  tempting  to 
dwell;  but  I  must  resist  the  seductive  temptation,  and 
instead  try  to  describe  a  ceremonial  pageant  that  shines  on 
the  background  of  the  past  like  a  rainbow  blazoned  on  a 
bank  of  purple  cloud.  For  time  and  chance  coincided, 
without  collusion  on  my  part,  to  make  me  a  witness  of 
the  memorable  meeting  between  the  King  of  Italy  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  coming  interview  had  been 
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arranged  months  before,  and  the  Venetians,  who  of  old 
were  adepts  at  stately  shows  and  panoramic  processions, 
were  soon  actively  preparing  a  series  of  appropriate  fetes 
intended  to  rival  in  picturesqueness  the  magnificent 
festivals  of  the  ancient  days. 

The  preparations  were  in  active  progress  when  the 
nation  was  stunned  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Adowa, 
where,  caught  in  a  trap,  the  Italian  army,  in  spite  of 
heroic  bra  very,  was  almost  exterminated  by  the  Abyssinians. 
The  effect  on  the  community  was  like  a  stroke  of  paralysis ; 
and  though  the  people  bore  the  blow  with  admirable 
fortitude,  the  numbing  influence  of  the  disaster  was  per- 
ceptible weeks  afterwards  in  all  ranks  of  society. 

Under  these  depressing  conditions  many  festivities 
were  cancelled,  and  others  greatly  curtailed ;  but  gradually 
the  buoyant  spirits  and  love  of  spectacular  display  inhe- 
rent in  the  Venetians  asserted  themselves,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  appointed  day  Venice  was  adorned  like  a 
bride.  More  than  any  other  city  she  lends  herself  to 
decoration,  and  she  needs  it  less  than  any  city  in  the 
world.  In  the  brave  days  of  her  republican  freedom  she 
witnessed  many  scenes  of  semi-barbaric  pomp,  but  Nature 
and  art  have  so  conspired  to  invest  her  with  loveliness  and 
charm,  that  any  temporary  bedizening  has  the  appearance 
of  a  superfluity.  And  perhaps,  in  the  near  future,  this 
dreamy  resting  place  will'  be  the  only  spot  on  the  habitable 
globe  where  the  hoot  of  the  motor  horn  is  never  heard. 

The  Hohenzollern,  with  the  Kaiser  on  board,  was 
expected  to  arrive  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  throngs  of  people  in  holiday  dress  were  early 
astir  on  the  Piazzetta  and  other  coigns  of  vantage  where 
a  good  view  could  be  obtained.  Threading  my  way  to  the 
landing  steps,  I  found  that  everything  floatable  was 
already  hired,  so  took  the  miniature  steamboat  and  sailed 
up  the  Lagoon  to  the  Lido,  the  long  narrow  island  front- 
ing the  Adriatic,  where  Byron  used  to  ride,  but  now  better 
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known  as  a  fashionable  bathing  resort.  On  a  sandy  spit 
of  land  I  sat  down  to  wait.  The  last  wreaths  of  pearly 
haze  trailed  over  the  horizon's  rim  as  the  sun  soared 
higher  and  higher,  and  the  whole  ravishing  vista  of 
mountains,  sea,  and  city  was  revealed  like  an  apocalyptic 
vision.  So  still  was  the  air  that  all  creation  seemed 
asleep.  The  fishing  barks  dotted  here  and  there  on  the 
smooth  expanse  were  motionless,  and  their  weather-worn 
sails,  in  exquisite  tones  of  brown  and  yellow,  pinky- 
orange,  white  and  red,  hung  limply  from  the  masts, 
making  reflected  patches  of  vivid  colour  in  the  burnished 
mirror  of  waveless  water. 

While  waiting  on  that  bent-covered  knoll,  the  picture 
I  beheld  grew  strangely  dim  and  remote,  and  another 
scene  presented  itself  to  my  mind's  eye.  It  is  a  sultry 
July  day  in  the  year  1177.  On  this  same  island  of  Lido 
a  man  of  martial  mien,  surrounded  by  men-at-arms,  is 
watching  the  approach  of  six  Venetian  galleys.  The  man 
is  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  nearly 
conqueror  of  Italy.  The  keels  grind  on  the  shingle,  and 
the  Doge,  attended  by  a  gorgeous  retinue,  conducts 
Frederick  to  the  State  barge,  and  rows  him  in  great  pomp 
to  the  capital.  At  the  quay  of  the  Piazzetta  Frederick 
alights,  and  the  Doge,  followed  by  the  patriarch,  bishops, 
clergy,  and  people  with  standards  and  crosses,  walks  before 
him  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  where  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
with  cardinals  and  archbishops,  is  already  seated  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  basilica.  Frederick,  throwing  aside  his 
imperial  mantle,  prostrates  himself  at  the  Pontiff's  feet, 
and,  after  being  raised  and  kissed  by  the  Pope,  receives 
the  benediction,  and  retires  to  the  ducal  palace.  The 
following  day  he  again  appears  in  the  cathedral  in  the 
humble  role  of  a  verger.  The  church  is  packed  to  the 
doors,  and  Frederick,  standing  by  the  pulpit,  hears  the 
Pope  preach  a  sermon  at  him  as  the  prodigal  son.  After 
the  chanting  of  the  creed,  the  Emperor  makes  his  obla- 
tion, kisses  the  Pope's  feet,  receives  his  blessing,  conducts 
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him  from  the  church,  and  holds  the  stirrup  as  he  mounts 
his  horse,  and  then  passes  out  of  sight. 

When  my  wandering  thoughts  returned  from  their  long 
journey,  I  wondered  very  much  whether  the  expected 
guest  and  master  of  many  legions  would  humble  himself 
in  like  manner  before  the  present  occupant  of  the  Papal 
chair.  I  also  discovered  that  it  was  long  since  past  noon  : 
that  there  was  no  sign  of  the  imperial  yacht :  that  I  was 
very  hungry,  and  my  inn  was  far  away.  But  the  Lido  is 
no  barren  land :  it  produces  good  restaurants,  where  the 
pilgrim  can  be  refreshed  and  comforted,  and  one  of  these 
I  found  equal  to  the  heart's  desire. 

At  length  the  Hohenzollern  was  sighted,  and  wishing 
to  view  the  historic  advent  from  a  good  position,  I  joined 
the  returning  toy  steamer,  and  was  soon  back  again  in 
Venice.  But  there  was  no  reaching  the  landing  stage 
through  the  ruck  of  boats,  jammed  and  squeezed  against 
the  sea  wall  to  make  a  clear  course,  and  we  were  quickly 
wedged  in  the  mass  like  a  polar  expedition  in  an  ice  pack. 
The  outlook  was  an  ideal  one.  Far  as  eye  could  travel  to 
left  and  right  the  roofs  and  windows  of  palaces  and  houses 
were  filled  with  animated  sightseers,  and  midway  of  the 
Lagoon  in  front,  the  unobstructed  sunlit  course,  more  than 
a  mile  in  distance,  was  lined  three  or  four  deep  with  a 
double  row  of  gondolas. 

Slower  and  slower,  nearer  and  nearer,  came  the  big 
white  Hohenzollern,  creeping  to  her  anchorage  opposite 
the  public  gardens.  Presently  the  state  barges,  contain- 
ing the  civic  dignitaries  and  the  Kaiser  and  his  suite  were 
seen  coming  down  the  centre  of  the  waterway,  their  prows 
glittering  and  flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun. 
The  boatmen  themselves  were  arrayed  in  exact  copies  of 
the  rich,  antique  garb  worn  by  the  men  who  rowed  the 
great  Barbarossa  eight  hundred  years  before,  and  their 
oars  swung  together  in  rhythmic  strokes  that  rose  and  fell 
in  perfect  unison.  It  certainly  was  a  gallant  show,  yet 
to  a  Northerner  there  was  one  curious  and  noticeable 
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lack.  A  holiday  crowd  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  a 
football  match  in  Lancashire  would  rend  a  cloud  in  two 
with  cheers  and  yells  when  the  winning  goal  was  made, 
but  the  vivas  of  a  hundred  thousand  Italians  sounded  like 
the  applause  of  a  fashionable  audience  given  to  a  fashion- 
able opera  in  a  fashionable  house,  as  William  II.  swept 
by  smiling  and  bowing  to  meet  his  brother  monarch,  King 
Humbert. 

When  the  last  barge  had  passed,  the  two  lines  of  gondolas, 
in  graceful  curves,  began  to  converge  and  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  disappearing  convoy,  and  by  the  time  the  Emperor 
disembarked  at  the  royal  residence  there  was  a  floating 
procession  that  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  string  of 
majestic  black  swans.  Then,  like  logs  unlocked  in  a  jam 
when  the  freshets  swell  the  rivers  in  Spring,  the  remaining 
boats  were  released,  grinding  each  other's  sides  in  the 
process  of  disintegration.  The  crowds  dispersed,  and  I 
went  for  an  hour  to  St.  Mark's  church  to  ruminate  on 
what  I  had  seen;  to  revive  the  past,  and  try  to  under- 
stand the  times  when  Venice  was  the  queen  of  the  trading, 
and  Titian  the  king  of  the  artistic  world.  Dusk  was 
falling  as  I  came  away,  and  at  that  moment  the  King  and 
the  Emperor  appeared  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the  square. 
Their  stay  was  brief,  and  I  passed  through  to  the  narrow 
path  that  led  to  the  side  entrance  of  my  inn,  and  I 
confess  that,  at  the  end  of  an  exciting  day,  it  looked 
invitingly  homely  and  attractive.  More  than  this, 
it  was  an  inn  of  romance;  full  of  mysterious  nooks 
and  corners,  winding  corridors,  and  shadowy  rooms. 
Within  its  walls  dark  deeds  had  been  done  in  secret  that 
not  even  the  winds  dared  to  whisper  abroad.  Traditions 
lingered  of  young  men  ruined  by  sharpers  at  play,  whose 
angry  complaints  were  effectually  silenced  by  a  deftly 
aimed  stiletto;  and  a  tale  was  told  of  a  jealous  woman 
who  brought  her  rival  a  nosegay,  and  the  unsuspecting 
girl,  burying  her  face  in  the  artificially  scented  flowers, 
closed  her  eyes  for  ever,  a  victim  to  the  hellish  arts  of  the 
Borgias. 
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The  house  was  full  of  company,  and  that  night  in  the 
old  pannelled  dining  saloon,  I  sat  down  to  the  most  poetic 
dinner  I  ever  enjoyed.  Poetic  I  mean  from  association. 
We  were  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  furniture,  the 
Venetian  mirrors,  the  Murano  glasses,  the  quaint  goblets 
and  wine  flagons,  the  curiously  fashioned  sconces,  the  dim 
religious  pictures, — all  tended  to  confirm  the  fantasy. 

The  guests,  from  many  lands,  ultra  modern  as  they  were 
in  dress  and  conversation,  only  needed  a  quick  change 
from  Japanese  silk  blouses  and  black  coats  to  richly 
embroidered  brocades,  slashed  velvet  doublets  and  trunk 
hose ,  to  transform  them  into  mediaeval  signoras  and 
cavaliers  discussing  bargains  obtained  on  the  Bialto,  the 
assassination  of  a  mutual  friend,  or  the  latest  news  of  the 
doings  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Each  time  the  door  opened 
I  was  disappointed  to  see  a  waiter  carrying  dishes  from 
the  kitchen,  instead  of  a  traveller  from  the  land  of  Prester 
John,  or  an  emissary  bearing  a  summons  from  the  dreaded 
Three.  And  the  fanciful  dream  was  finally  dissolved  by 
the  aromatic  smell  of  newly  lit  cigars. 

Laughing  and  chattering  the  visitors  adjourned  for 
coffee  to  the  terrace.  This  terrace,  the  width  of  the 
house,  terminated  at  the  steps  leading  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  resembled  a  well  filled  box  at  the  theatre  when  the 
raised  curtain  reveals  an  elaborate  stage  effect.  Startling 
in  its  theatrical  beauty,  it  certainly  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  picture  before  us  was  not  an  hallucination. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  lively  hubbub  of  conversation 
ceased,  and  then  punctuated  exclamations  of  admiration 
and  delight  in  half  a  dozen  languages  expressed  in  diverse 
tones  the  emotions  aroused  by  the  unforgetable  impressive- 
ness  of  the  scene. 

It  was  night ;  a  windless,  cloudless  Venetian  night.  At 
our  feet  the  Grand  Canal  lapped  and  gurgled  against  the 
low  parapet.  Beyond  stretched  a  broad  belt  of  black 
water.  Across  this  ebony  band  solitary  gondolas,  with 
scintillating  points  of  light  at  prow  and  stern,  flitted 
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hither  and  thither  like  fireflies  in  the  gloom.  Farther 
away  again,  where  the  Canal  merged  in  the  Lagoon,  a 
regal  pavilion,  like  the  creation  of  an  Eastern  genii,  was 
moored  on  the  apparently  motionless  but  gently  undulat- 
ing tide.  Its  dome  and  Moorish  arches  were  hung  with 
iridescent  lamps  that  glowed  like  pendant  emeralds, 
sapphires,  rubys,  and  pearls ;  and  behind  that  faery  palace 
the  vague,  vast  darkness  melted  into  illimitable  space ; 
and  over  all  the  eternal  stars  looked  down  with  solemn 
eyes  from  the  blue-black  vault  of  heaven. 

Awhile  we  gazed  on  the  charmed  scene,  and  suddenly 
over  the  wide  expanse  we  heard  from  the  Imperial  band 
stationed  in  the  pavilion  the  first  notes  of  "  The  Eide  of 
the  Yalkyrie  "  pealing  through  the  silent  air.  This  was 
the  signal  for  renewed  excitement  ashore  and  afloat;  and 
the  strains  of  music  seemed  to  evolve  a  fleet  of  noiseless 
gondolas — each  faintly  illuminated  by  Chinese  lanterns — 
that  crossed  and  recrossed,  forwards  and  backwards  in 
bewildering  and  intricate  movements,  like  a  crowd  of 
sable  dancers  performing  a  complicated  figure  in  a 
darkened  ballroom. 

Many  of  the  pleasure  seekers  in  the  Charonic-looking 
boats — one  could  easily  imagine  they  were  souls  being 
ferried  to  the  Shades — carried  musical  instruments,  a 
mandolin,  guitar,  or  banjo,  and  when  the  band  of  the 
Hohenzollern  was  not  playing  selections  from  German 
and  Italian  composers,  songs  of  various  nationalities, 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  sounded  near  or  far  off,  and 
awakened  wistful  memories  of  friends  and  home.  An 
American  at  my  side  said  to  me :  "  Well,  sir,  I've  often 
tried  to  size  up  the  golden  streets  and  golden  harps,  but 
I  guess  this  is  the  nearest  thing  to  heaven  that  I'm  ever 
likely  to  see  on  this  terrestrial  ball." 

As  the  hours  wore  away  the  sky  overhead  was  pierced 
with  soaring  rockets,  and  reddened  with  flames  and  sparks 
that  rose  from  a  bonfire  in  St.  Mark's  square.  But  when 
midnight  came  the  bonfire  was  a  heap  of  grey  ashes :  the 
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illuminations  were  extinguished :  the  music  had  ceased : 
and  the  city  was  once  more  a  haunt  of  sleep,  and  mystery, 
and  dreams. 

Next  morning  as  I  walked  in  the  gay  Piazza  the  pigeons 
were  wheeling  and  fluttering  down  from  roof  and  window 
to  peck  an  early  breakfast  from  outstretched  hands;  and 
when  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  great  towering  Campanile 
"  a  light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of  the  sun,"  and  ruffled 
the  surface  of  the  sea  into  myriads  of  wavelets  shining 
like  ripples  of  liquid  glass;  but  where  had  been  the 
majestic  ship  and  gorgeous  pavilion  was  nothing  but 
empty  space. 

Once,  and  only  once  since,  has  a  transitory  picture  left 
such  an  indelible  impression,  and  that  was  seen  from  the 
terrace  of  an  inn  near  Lausanne.  The  terrace  commands 
an  open  view  of  Lake  Leman  and  the  whole  range  of  Alps 
from  the  Dents  du  Midi  to  the  Juras.  On  this  particular 
night  its  resemblance  in  several  aspects  to  the  one  just 
described  was  curious.  It  was  about  the  same  hour :  a 
placid  lake  lay  beneath  us,  and  a  goodly  company  were 
drinking  after-dinner  coffee  in  the  open  air.  But, 
probably  owing  to  the  weather,  every  one  was  languid  and 
listless,  and  little  inclined  to  energetic  conversation.  4. 
close,  oppressive  evening  following  a  hot,  sultry  day, 
created  an  uneasy  feeling  of  apprehension,  as  if  we  were 
in  the  shadow  of  an  unknown  impending  doom. 

Twilight  had  fallen,  but  except  in  the  dusky  hollows  of 
the  hills  a  sinister  light  in  the  West  still  left  a  pale 
coppery  glare  on  the  landscape.  The  moon  was  rising  in 
the  East,  but  was  soon  blotted  out  by  a  sullen  ominous 
cloud  creeping  over  the  zenith  to  join  a  mass  of  lurid 
vapour  already  gathered  together.  I  remember  thinking 
at  the  time  how  greatly  the  cloud  resembled  a  cloaked  and 
hooded  bravo  stealing  on  his  unsuspecting  victim. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  Alpine 
range  was  hidden  behind  an  opaque  curtain  suspended 
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from  heaven  to  earth.  The  stillness  was  unspeakable, 
like  the  pause  preceding  an  earthquake.  To  relieve  the 
tension  I  strolled  awhile  in  the  scented  gloom  of  the 
garden — returned — sat  down  again — looked,  and  listened  : 
and  looked  again. 

A  faint  flash  flickered  on  the  wall  of  jet.  Another  and 
another  followed  in  swift  succession,  darting  like  snaky 
tongues  from  every  side  of  the  mirky  vault.  At  one 
moment  the  firmament  was  an  illuminated  expanse  of 
incandescent  light;  the  next  instant  it  was  a  solid 
wall  of  darkness.  A  jagged  dagger  of  violet  ripped 
the  inky  veil  from  top  to  bottom,  and  through  the 
Y-shaped  rift,  for  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second, 
the  roofs  and  spire  of  a  distant  village  and  church 
gleamed  in  the  rays  of  the  unseen  moon.  Out  of  the 
black  depths  a  glowing  ball  burst  in  scorching  arrows  that 
shot  down  to  meet  the  electric  sparks  that  sprang  with 
convulsive  energy  from  the  ground.  So  dazzling  were  the 
coruscations  that  it  seemed  as  if  an  inverted  volcano  were 
raining  streams  of  intolerable  and  never-ceasing  fire. 
For  four  mortal  hours  the  sky  was  scored  from  end  to  end 
with  blinding,  annihilating  forks  of  flame,  and  the  sub- 
lime grandeur  of  it  all  held  me,  fascinated  and  awe- 
stricken,  till  the  last  white  flash  of  levin  had  ceased  to  be. 

When  the  strange  soundless  storm  was  over,  an  incom- 
parable transformation  scene  presented  itself  to  my 
enraptured  gaze.  The  house,  the  garden,  the  lake  were 
still  in  deep  gloom,  but  beyond  the  confines  of  shadow, 
fifty  miles  in  extent,  was  revealed  a  cloudless  azure 
heaven.  And  against  the  background  of  spotless  blue  the 
statuesque  mountain  peaks,  robed  in  stainless  moonlit 
snow,  stood  in  unearthly  beauty,  like  silent  sentinels  on 
the  boundary  of  time  and  eternity. 

From  Switzerland  to  England  is  not  a  far  cry  even  now, 
and  erelong  we  shall  probably  be  able  by  aerial  flight  to 
breakfast  in  Geneva  and  dine  in  London.  But  on  swifter 
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wings  of  thought  I  am  carried  from  a  stifling  August 
night  at  Ouchy,  to  a  fresh  dewy  May  evening  ;n 
Shrewsbury. 

We  were  a  party  of  four,  on  a  pilgrimage  through  the 
blossoming  orchards  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth.  One  of 
the  party  had  lived  in  America,  and  was  hard  to  persuade 
that  Nature  could  show  anything  fairer  than  the  tinted 
glory  of  maple  trees  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  inn 
whereto  our  wandering  footsteps  strayed  was  old,  so 
old  that  I  feel  sure  Sir  John  Falstaff  took  his  ease 
therein  after  the  immortal  combat  with  Harry  Hotspur; 
and  I  hope  no  base  stickler  for  facts  will  flout  me  with  the 
statement  that  the  premises  had  no  license  till  six  months 
after  the  jovial  roysterer's  death :  for  it  is  a  shrivelled 
soul  that  seeks  to  destroy  a  pleasant  illusion  when  the 
truth  is  hatefully  unwelcome. 

During  our  one  night's  stay  however,  there  were  some 
substantial  facts  in  the  shapes  of  a  dozen  parsons  who  were 
attending  a  church  convocation,  and  a  jolly  crew  they 
proved  to  be,  real  human  beings,  when  the  waistcoats  were 
unbuttoned,  and  the  bottles  had  gone  round;  and  long 
after  the  chimes  of  midnight  ruddy  faces  loomed  through 
wreathing  smoke,  and  stories  were  told  that  did  not  lead 
to  edification ;  but  Boccaccian  tales  told  under  the  rose  bv 
clerical  lips  should  not  be  related  from  the  house  tops. 
Besides,  I  have  forgotten  them,  every  one. 

But  I  have  not  forgotten  the  rapture  of  that  idyllic 
Spring — the  ecstasy  of  that  mystic  union  with  Nature 
which,  like  the  blending  of  youth  and  hope,  makes  the 
heart  leap  with  palpitating  desire ;  nor  shall  I  ever  forget 
the  halcyon  days ; — the  cool,  misty  mornings :  noons 
shimmering  with  heat: — and  gloamings  fanned  by 
wandering  winds  from  moor  and  sea,  as  we  journeyed 
south  through  Stokesay,  with  its  Anglo-Saxon-Norman 
castle,  Ludlow,  and  Hereford,  in  that  season  of  ideal 
weather. 
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In  the  drowsy  vales  the  air  was  heavy  with  odours  from 
the  hedgerows  and  cottage  gardens  ablaze  with  old 
fashioned  flowers;  and  in  the  midst  of  waves  of  bloom 
that  rolled  to  the  earth's  last  verge,  the  scattered  home- 
steads stood  like  islands  set  in  billowy  foam. 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  our  quest  was  to  listen  to  a 
nightingale's  voice,  whose  song  not  one  of  the  party  had 
yet  heard,  we  took  a  boat  and  sailed  down  the  winding 
Wye  to  find  the  haunts  of  the  magic  bird,  and  for  a  long 
time  we  sought  in  vain.  But  we  were  in  a  realm  of 
historic  romance  and  antique  beauty,  and  I  have  a 
memory  of  ancient  castles,  roofless  abbeys,  stately 
cathedrals,  old  halls,  and  crumbling  ruins;  and  I  hear 
once  more,  as  in  a  trance,  the  whispering  of  vernal  leaves, 
the  humming  of  bees :  the  murmur  of  the  stream :  and 
the  talk  of  tired  rustics  resting  on  benches  in  front  of 
wayside  inns  when  the  labour  of  the  day  was  done. 

There  were  no  exciting  incidents  during  that  charmed 
voyaging  on  the  river  of  legend  and  tradition ;  but  some- 
where between  Ross  and  Monmouth,  after  rushing  down 
a  reach  of  shallow  rapids,  we  floated  on  a  smooth,  dark 
pool,  and  our  deaf  and  dumb  boatman,  letting  the  oars 
swing  on  the  pins,  pointed  with  expressive  gestures  to  the 
cascades  we  had  left  behind,  then  to  the  silent,  treacherous 
looking  pool  below,  and  lastly,  with  uplifted  eyes,  to  the 
sheer  height  of  heaven. 

We  left  our  shallop  at  Tintein  and  there  met  authentic 
news  of  the  elusive  songster  we  had  travelled  so  far  to 
hear.  A  pretty  waitress  at  the  quaint  inn  told  us  that  in 
a  beech  tree  overshadowing  the  house  a  nightingale  had 
been  singing  every  night  for  three  weeks  from  nine  to 
eleven  o'clock,  and  much  to  our  astonishment  averred  she 
didn't  like  it  because  it  kept  her  from  going  to  sleep. 

Accompanied  by  a  friend,  a  local  doctor,  who  knew  the 
names  and  habits  of  every  beast,  bird,  reptile,  insect,  tree, 
flower,  and  weed  in  the  district,  we  spent  the  afternoon  in 
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wandering  through  the  embowering  woods  that  shield  the 
secluded  valley  from  all  the  gales  that  blow.  Like  the 
maid,  the  doctor  was  amused  at  our  eagerness  to  hear  the 
threnody  of  a  nightingale,  and  firmly  refused  to  leave  his 
comfortable  chair  when,  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  we  went 
out  in  the  dewy  dimness  and  waited,  in  hushed  expectancy, 
for  the  first  notes  of  the  plaintive  evensong.  Ten  minutes 
passed;  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  the  profound  silence 
remained  unbroken.  We  spoke  in  whispers, — quite  need- 
lessly,— because  a  nightingale  is  not  disturbed  by  noise, 
and  when  ten  o'clock  came  and  our  long  vigil  was  un- 
rewarded, we  were  in  despair.  The  red  tip  of  a  cigar, 
burning  like  the  planet  Mars,  gleamed  towards  us  from 
the  gable  of  the  inn,  and  the  doctor  in  compassion,  told 
us  of  sequestered  spots  in  the  woods  where  he  thought  our 
wishes  might  be  gratified. 

In  Indian  file  we  followed  him  on  narrow  paths, 
stumbling  over  roots,  pushing  through  clumps  of  hazel, 
bending  under  obstructing  boughs,  lingering  in  dusky 
colonnades  of  aromatic  pines.  At  a  little  clearing  we 
stopped,  and  listened.  A  night- jar's  voice,  like  a  corn- 
crake and  steel  ratchet  combined,  sawed  the  brooding 
obscurity.  An  owl  hooted  from  a  distant  barn  :  a  fox 
stole  like  a  shadow  across  the  pathway :  a  dog  barked  a 
mile  away.  Sights  and  sounds  innumerable,  but  never  a 
singing  sound  of  unseen  Philomel.  Far  and  wide  we 
rambled  in  the  shrouding  shadows  of  umbrageous  trees 
through  that  weird  mysterious  woodland  on  our  nocturnal 
quest,  but  not  a  single  note  rewarded  our  patient  curiosity ; 
and  when  at  parting  we  bade  each  other  "Good  Night," 
I,  for  one,  retired  to  my  room  with  an  impression  that  the 
melodious  inspirer  of  lyrical  outpourings  from  immemorial 
time  was  only  a  fabled  bird — a  child  of  the  imagination — 
a  beautiful  myth,  born  in  the  golden  dawn,  that  the  world 
will  not  willingly  allow  to  die  in  its  gray  old  age. 

So  thinking,  with  my  face  turned  to  the  open  lattice,  I 
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fell  at  last  into  an  uneasy  slumber.  How  long  the  restless 
repose  lasted  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  awoke  with  a  confused 
sense  of  something  occurring  I  could  not  name :  a 
consciousness  of  tones  I  could  not  recognise,  like  words 
heard  in  a  dream.  Heavy  with  sleep,  I  tried  to  rouse 
myself  to  hearken.  Was  that  a  bird  warbling?  No,  the 
quietness  of  the  chamber  was  undisturbed.  It  must  have 
been  an  illusion.  To  be  quite  sure  I  arose,  and  leaned  out 
of  the  window.  The  balmy  night,  save  for  the  lulling 
murmur  of  the  rippling  river  far  down  the  valley,  was  still 
as  the  grave.  Then,  from  a  hidden  spray  in  the  beech  tree 
not  many  yards  away  the  first  clear  notes  of  a  divine  voice 
gushed  forth  like  the  bubbles  of  a  limpid  spring.  But 
how  to  describe  that  ravishing  song  is  beyond  my  power, 
and  words  are  altogether  too  feeble  to  express  my  spell- 
bound ecstasy  as  the  strains  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the 
empyrean,  and  overflowed  the  sleeping  earth. 

It  was  a  rain  of  crystal  music,  and  the  liquid  notes  fell 
on  the  enamoured  air  like  a  shower  of  melted  pearls. 

In  the  immense  loneliness,  when  for  a  moment  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  passionate,  entrancing  song,  it  seemed 
as  if,  in  all  the  universe,  the  invisible,  sorrow-laden  bird 
and  I  were  the  only  beings  left  alive.  In  the  song  itself 
there  was  an  undertone  of  unutterable  longing,  of  un- 
satisfied love,  and  the  last  note  of  the  little  throbbing 
throat  sounded  like  a  sob  of  ineffable  pain.  As  the  last 
echo  of  it  died  away  like  the  lament  of  a  disembodied  soul 
for  all  the  unrequited  affection  and  disappointment  it  had 
known  on  earth,  I  asked  myself  whether  the  adorable 
voice,  exquisitely  sad  and  sweet,  were  not  the  truest  inter- 
preter of  what  all  men  feel  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  but 
cannot  express  so  well,  even  in  the  divinest  poetry  and 
song. 

*  *  *  *  *  # 

Next  morning,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  the  world  was 
flooded  with  sunshine :  cheerful  country  sounds  came  from 
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the  farm  yard,  and  when  over  the  breakfast  table  I 
related  my  experience,  I  was  an  object  of  envy  to  all  my 
friends  who  had  slept  in  prosaic  peace  while  the  inspired 
bird  was  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  its  melodious 
plaint.  And  when  we  took  the  open  road  to  Chepstow 
and  the  gates  of  the  West,  the  air  was  sparkling  like  wine, 
the  skylarks  were  singing  canticles  of  joy,  and  it  felt  good 
to  be  alive  on  the  brave  old  earth,  for  we  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  a  sacramental  day. 


JOHN  BROWN  OF  HARPER'S  FERRY : 
A  RE-STUDY.* 

By  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

A  NEW  life  of  John  Brown  whose  execution  for  the 
*r  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  the  prologue  to  the 
sanguinary  drama  of  the  great  American  War  of  Secession 
might  by  many  be  considered  needless,  for  there  were  a 
dozen  in  existence  before  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  under- 
took the  task.  Yet  there  was  a  real  need  for  this  book, 
and  its  author  may  be  congratulated  on  the  fidelity,  the 
industry,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  has  painted  a  full 
length  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  figures  in 
American  history.  Mr.  Villard  has  left  no  effort  untried 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  in  the  course  of  fifty  years 
evidence  has  accumulated  that  was  not  available  at  the 
earlier  periods.  Much  manuscript  material  has  been  used, 
files  of  newspapers  have  been  searched,  and  the 
biographies  of  contemporaries  have  been  examined.  Mr. 
Villard  brings  special  qualifications  to  his  task.  He  is 
known  as  a  brilliant  journalist,  the  son  of  Henry  Villard, 
one  of  the  able  special  correspondents  of  the  Civil  War, 
who  founded  the  New  York  Nation.  His  mother,  Fanny 
Garrison  Villard,  was  the  daughter  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  whose  paper,  The  Liberator,  was  for  two 
generations  the  visible  conscience  of  the  American  people 
warning  them  against  the  crime  of  slavery.  If  the 
American  nation  had  listened  to  the  voices  of  the  prophets, 
to  Garrison,  to  Wendell  Phillips,  to  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Whittier — to  name  a  few  out  of  many — they  would  have 

*"John  Brown,  1800—1859.  A  biography  fifty  years  after."  By 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Litt.D.,  London,  Constable  &  Co.,  1910. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi,  738.  With  portraits,  facsimiles,  and  other  illustrations. 
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been   spared   the    long    agony   of   their   Civil  War,    the 
bloodiest  struggle  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

When  the  North  American  Colonies  succeeded  in  sever- 
ing their  connection  with  Great  Britain,  because  a  stupid 
king  and  his  supple  statesmen  wished  to  tax  them  against 
their  will,  slavery  seemed  likely  to  die  out.  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution,  like  Jefferson,  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged the  evil,  but  with  strange  inconsistency  declared 
that  all  men  are  "  born  free  and  equal,"  and  yet  left 
negro  slavery  untouched  by  their  constitution.  Consequent 
upon  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  Cartwright  in 
England  and  the  later  developments  of  the  textile  industry 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  cotton,  and  Whitney's 
invention  made  the  Southern  States  the  great  source  of 
supply.  Negro  labour  was  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  crop,  and  all  claims  of  honesty  and  morality  were 
pushed  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  Almighty  Dollar.  When 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued  there 
were  some  four  million  slaves  in  the  United  States.  The 
American  nation,  tried  as  other  nations  have  tried,  and  do 
try,  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon  with  equal  fidelity. 
The  poets  and  the  prophets,  the  cranks  and  the  reformers 
were  on  the  side  of  liberty,  but  the  mass  of  respectable 
people,  headed  by  the  practical  men,  merchants,  and 
politicians,  aided  by  the  majority  of  the  orthodox  clergy, 
were  opposed  to  the  slightest  breath  of  criticism  of  that 
"  peculiar  institution"  of  the  South  which  made  American 
paeans  of  freedom  sound  not  only  hypocritical  but  ridicul- 
ous in  the  ears  of  honest  men.  The  geographical  division 
of  a  free  North  and  a  slave  South  was  one  that  made  an 
armed  conflict  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  unless  ethical  or 
industrial  considerations  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  system  of  forced  labour  is  always  and  everywhere 
economically  wasteful.  But  there  were  plenty  of  sound 
divines  ready  to  prove  from  the  Bible  that  slavery — of 
course  only  negro  slavery — was  heaven-appointed,  and 
plenty  of  able  professors  to  show  that  slavery  was  a  benefit 
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alike  to  the  master  and  the  slave.  Most  of  the  respectable 
Americans  held  that  it  was  wrong  to  discuss  slavery  in 
the  free  states  for  fear  of  offending  the  slave  states.  And 
the  South  insisted  on  its  right  to  "wallop  its  own  niggers" 
without  let  or  hindrance  either  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  effete  monarchies  of  the  old  world  or  from  any  of  the 
despised  Yankees.  It  must  be  said  also  that  slavery  was 
an  evil  inheritance  from  the  period  of  English  Colonial 
government. 

John  Brown  was  born  at  Torrington,  Connecticut, 
May  9,  1800,  and  whilst  his  ancestry  stretched  back  to  the 
"  Mayflower  "  his  early  life  was  spent  in  poverty  and  with 
few  educational  opportunities.  The  family  moved  to 
Ohio  in  1805  and  he  led  the  life  of  a  pioneer,  where  he 
learned  something  of  woodcraft,  and  a  great  deal  about 
animals.  The  Indians  also  came  under  his  observation, 
and  he  even  learned  a  little  of  their  language.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  able  to  lead  a  company  of  cattle  on 
a  journey  a  hundred  miles  from  his  home,  and  "  he  would 
have  thought  his  character  much  injured  had  he  been 
obliged  to  be  helped  in  any  such  job."  It  was  on  one  of 
these  journeys  that  his  hatred  of  slavery  was  first  aroused. 
He  was  staying  at  a  tavern  "  the  gentlemanly  landlord  " 
of  which  made  a  great  pet  of  him,  whilst  a  negro  lad 
whom  John  knew  to  be  active,  intelligent  and  of  good 
feeling  was  badly  clothed,  badly  fed,  badly  lodged  and 
beaten  with  iron  shovels  or  anything  that  came  handy. 
This  led  John  Brown  to  swear  eternal  war  against  slavery 
and  the  oath  was  most  faithfully  kept  at  all  risks — even  to 
the  gallows.  His  education  was  scanty,  and  "  the  books 
which  influenced  him "  were  chiefly  the  Bible  and  the 
"  Columbian  Reciter," — the  latter  a  book  on  which  many 
fluent  orators  have  been  nourished.  Brown  had  aspira- 
tions for  higher  education,  but  his  dreams  of  Amherst 
College  and  the  ministry  were  defeated  by  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes.  He  was  a  tanner,  and  an  expert  at  his 
trade.  His  marriage  with  Dianthe  Lusk  brought  him 
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seven  children,  and  his  early  views  of  their  training  were 
severely  patriarchal.  But  if  his  rule  was  strict  it  was- 
just  and  he  had  the  affection  and  devotion  of  his  children. 
Later  his  views  changed  and  made  him  gentler  and  more 
considerate  in  his  dealings  with  the  young.  He  was  a 
strict  Sunday  Sabbatarian  and  attached  himself  to  the 
Temperance  movement  in  its  early  days.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  he  married  Mary  Anne  Day,  who  bore 
him  thirteen  children  and  was  in  every  way  a  true  and 
faithful  helpmeet  to  him  in  a  life  of  much  hardship  and 
many  struggles.  He  helped  to  organise  a  Congregational 
Church  at  Richmond,  Pennsylvania,  and  became  a  Free- 
mason. Then  there  occurred  the  curious  Morgan  episode 
which  led  to  Brown's  withdrawal  from  the  order.  It  was 
said  that  William  Morgan  had  threatened  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  Masonry  and  that  he  was  murdered  in  conse- 
quence. This  affair  passed  into  politics  and  on  one  fervid 
candidate  being  reproached  with  the  fact  that  the  alleged 
corpse  had  never  been  identified  replied  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  "  practical  politician  "  that  these  uncertain  remain* 
of  humanity  formed  "  a  good  enough  Morgan  "  for  him. 
On  such  doubtful  foundations  are  many  flamboyant 
perorations  built.  Brown  moved  into  Ohio  and  speculated 
in  land  purchase  with  disastrous  results,  but  was  more 
successful  as  a  shepherd  and  dealer  in  wool.  His  business- 
career  was  not  as  a  whole  prosperous,  and  while  there  was 
apparently  no  intentional  dishonesty  on  his  part  there  are 
some  transactions  which  have  an  unhappy  aspect. 

His  dreams  of  a  plan  for  the  forcible  overthrow  of 
slavery  began  somewhere  in  the  forties,  though  at  an 
earlier  period  he  was  planning  for  the  education  of  the 
negroes,  and  had  not  realised  that  the  prejudice  against 
the  teaching  of  the  negro  was  almost  as  strong  in  the 
North  as  in  the  South.  He  revisited  his  native  place  and 
going  into  the  schoolhouse  he  asked  the  boys  "  Where  is 
Africa "  ?  "  It  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  of 
course,"  replied  one  of  the  pupils.  "  Why,  'of  course,'  " 
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he  further  asked,  and  the  boy  '  of  course '  could  not  tell. 
Then  Brown  spoke  to  them  of  Africa,  the  villainies  of  the 
slave  trade  and  the  wrongs  of  the  American  negro.  "How 
many  of  you  boys  will  agree  to  use  your  influence,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  against  this  great  curse  when  you  grow 
up?"  They  all  held  up  their  hands.  He  was  afraid 
some  might  forget  it  and  continued :  "  Now  I  want  those 
who  are  quite  sure  that  they  will  not  forget  it,  who  will 
promise  to  use  their  time  and  influence  towards  this  evil 
to  rise."  Then  only  two  stood  up  and  received  his 
blessing.  One  of  these  was  afterwards  known  in  warfare 
as  General  Henry  Beebee  Carrington,  who  in  after  years 
told  the  story.  In  the  forties  Brown  came  into  contact 
with  Frederick  Douglass,  a  mulatto,  slave-born,  who 
became  one  of  the  most  wonderful  orators  even  in  America 
which  is  and  was  a  land  of  oratory.  Douglass  also  became 
infected  with  a  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  peaceable 
solution  of  the  negro  question.  Once  when  speaking  on 
this  subject  at  Salem,  Ohio,  he  expressed  his  fear  that 
slavery  could  only  be  destroyed  by  bloodshed.  He  \vas 
sharply  interrupted  by  that  negro  prophetess,  Sojourner 
Truth,  with  the  question  "  Frederick,  is  God  dead  ? " 
"  No,"  he  answered,  "and  because  God  is  not  dead  slavery 
can  only  end  in  blood."  By  1846  Brown  was  settled  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  as  a  wool  merchant,  and  came 
among  the  Boston  abolitionists,  but  had  little  sympathy 
with  Garrison,  who  was  even  then  as  pronounced  a  non- 
resistant  as  Tolstoy  was  in  these  later  days.  Brown's 
Calvinistic  training  led  to  his  conviction  that  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin  and  he 
heartily  endorsed  the  idea  of  propaganda  by  "  Beecher's 
Bibles," — the  playful  name  sometimes  given  to  Sharpens 
rifles.  Brown  obtained  the  signatures  of  many  negroes 
to  resolutions  to  resist  the  fugitive  slave  law  by  force  and 
to  "  shoot  to  kill." 

His  experience  as  a  wool  merchant  included  a  trip  to 
Europe  where  he  had  glimpses  of  London,  Paris,  Hamburg 
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and  Waterloo.  What  he  saw  of  military  matters  in  this 
short  visit  to  the  old  world  furnished  some  of  the 
arguments  on  which  he  based  his  own  plans  of  warfare  in 
later  years. 

Leaving  the  wool  business,  in  which  he  had  no  skill  as 
a  merchant  though  an  excellent  judge  of  the  staple,  he 
removed  to  North  Elba  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
where  Gerrit  Smith,  the  well-known  abolitionist  and 
philanthropist  had  offered  to  give  120,000  acres  of  that 
northern  region  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  settle- 
ment of  suitable  negro  families.  Such  as  came  had  a 
very  poor  welcome  from  the  white  settlers  already  there. 
Brown  helped  and  defended  the  Blacks  as  far  as  he  could 
from  the  cupidity  and  injustice  of  the  Whites.  Owing 
to  the  business  entanglements  with  his  partner  in  the 
wool  trade  Brown  whilst  retaining  his  mountain  farms 
moved  to  Akron,  but  in  1855  went  back  to  North  Elba 
where  some  of  his  family  remained  until  after  his  death. 

We  now  come  to  the  struggle  in  Kansas  which  made 
John  Brown's  name  one  of  terror  and  loathing  among  the 
Southern  slaveholders  and  their  servile  political  adherents 
in  the  North.  There  had  been  great  controversy  as  to 
the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  Slave  State  in  1821,  and  it 
was  then  agreed  as  a  compromise  that  all  the  North  of 
36°  30'  lat.  Louisiana  Purchase  except  Missouri  should  be 
free.  This  compromise  was  grossly  violated  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854  by  which  slavery  was  left 
an  open  question  to  be  decided  by  the  settlers.  The  slave 
holders  wanted  Kansas  both  for  political  and  economical 
reasons.  "  Bleeding  Kansas  "  was  for  years  the  scene  of 
a  continual  struggle  between  the  forces  of  freedom  and  of 
slavery.  When  it  was  to  be  organized  as  a  territory 
thousands  of  Missourians  went  over  the  border,  and, 
having  recorded  their  votes  as  citizens  of  Kansas,  returned 
to  their  homes  in  the  conviction  that  they  had  again 
outwitted  the  Yankees.  The  Northern  settlers  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  bogus  Legislature  thus  set  up,  and 
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elected  another.  There  were  rival  organisations,  rival 
governors,  and  rival  officials  of  all  kinds.  The  result  was 
virtually  a  Civil  War.  '  The  then  President  of  the  United 
States  was  Franklin  Pierce,  the  only  holder  of  that  office 
whose  campaign  biography  was  written  by  a  man  of  genius, 
— his  friend  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, — and  he,  alas,  was 
almost  the  only  one  of  the  American  "intellectuals  "  who 
failed  to  make  a  protest  against  slavery.  One  of  Pierce's 
neighbours  said  of  him  "  Frank's  all  right  for  this  neigh- 
bourhood but  he'll  be  mighty  thin  when  he's  spread  over 
the  map  of  the  United  States."  Although  the  Shawnee 
Legislature  was  elected  by  an  enormous  mass  of  fraudu- 
lent votes  its  legality  was  sustained  by  President  and 
Congress.  Northern  emigrants  were  aided  by  societies  of 
Free  Soil  or  Abolitionist  sympathies,  and  there  were 
repeated  invasions  from  the  South.  John  Brown's  son,  John, 
preceded  him  as  a  settler  in  Kansas,  and  wrote  for  his  help 
and  for  arms  with  which  the  Free  Soilers  could  defend 
themselves.  John  Brown  soon  joined  his  sons  at  Osawa- 
tomie,  but  his  purpose  from  the  first  was  not  farming  but 
war  along  the  Kansas-Missouri  border  for  the  release  of 
slaves.  He  was  prepared  if  need  arose  to  take  either  the 
property  or  the  lives  of  the  Border  Ruffians  in  this 
struggle.  There  was  ample  justification  for  resistance 
by  the  Free  Soilers.  One  of  their  number  was  shot  from 
behind  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  had  visited  Lawrence 
which  was  their  central  place.  "  I  have  sent  another  of 
those  damned  Abolitionists  to  his  winter  quarters,"  said 
Major  George  E.  Clarke,  but  the  honour  of  the  murder 
was  also  claimed  by  Colonel  James  N.  Burns.  Both  had 
fired  at  the  same  time.  The  Postmaster  of  Westport, 
Missouri,  by  the  grace  of  the  pro-slavery  men,  was  also 
Sheriff  of  Kansas  when  the  Free  Soil  newspaper  offices 
were  sacked,  and  the  types,  presses  and  books  thrown  into 
the  river.  The  Free  State  Hotel  was  cannonaded,  and  as 
it  burst  into  flames,  "This,"  said  the  Sheriff — appointed 
it  must  be  remembered  by  the  Law  and  Order  Party,  and 
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not  even  a  citizen  of  the  State — "  This  is  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life."  These  outrages  and  lawless  pro- 
ceedings led  to  reprisals,  and  among  these  stand  out  in 
tragic  force  the  murders  on  the  Potawatomie  which  will 
ever  be  the  red  stain  on  John  Brown's  character.  The 
outrages  on  the  Free  Soilers  led  to  the  determination  to 
strike  a  blow  which  should  terrify  the  Border  Ruffians. 
It  was  the  method  of  fighting  fire  with  fire — not  always 
effective  physically  and  even  less  frequently  so  in  the 
domain  of  morals.  By  a  strange  coincidence  as  Brown's 
men  were  considering  the  necessity  of  retaliation  there 
came  to  them  the  news  of  the  brutal  assault  on  Charles 
Sumner  in  the  Senate  by  Preston  Brooks,  who  came 
behind  his  chair  and  felled  him  with  a  blow  from  a  heavy 
cane — a  brutal  deed  hailed  by  the  South  with  rapturous 
applause.  "  Something  must  be  done  to  show  these 
barbarians  that  we  too  have  rights,"  said  John  Brown, 
and  the  something  was  to  seize  five  men  in  their  houses 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  put  them  to  death  by 
cutlass  strokes  and  a  useless  pistol  shot.  Brown  himself 
took  no  part  in  the  killing,  but  he  organized,  directed,  and 
approved  of  it.  His  subsequent  denial  of  having  done  the 
killing  was  at  once  technically  accurate  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  misleading.  His  son  Jason,  who  had  a  horror 
of  bloodshed,  told  him  as  soon  as  he  heard,  that  it  was  an 
uncalled  for  and  wicked  act.  "  God  is  my  judge,"  Brown 
replied,  "  It  was  absolutely  necessary  as  a  measure  of 
self-defence  and  for  the  defence  of  others."  Most  if  not 
all  of  these  murdered  men  were  worthless  creatures,  but 
this  short  shrift  without  even  the  pretence  of  a  trial, 
however  informal,  shocked  many  who  sympathised  with 
the  Free  Soilers,  and  did  not  have  the  effect  of  stopping 
outrages.  The  Potawatomie  murders  were  perpetrated  on 
the  night  between  May  24-25,  1856.  Two  years  later, 
May  19,  1858,  the  Border  Ruffian,  Charles  A.  Hamilton, 
caused  eleven  peaceable  Free  Soil  Settlers  at  Marais  des 
Cygnes  to  stand  in  a  row  to  be  shot  by  his  men ;  five  were 
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killed,  five  were  wounded ;  the  only  man  who  escaped  saved 
himself  by  pretending  to  be  shot  and,  falling  to  the 
ground  with  the  others,  was  therefore  thought  to  be  dead. 
The  Potawatomie  massacre  did  not  stop  outrages  but  it 
deprived  the  Free  Soilers  of  the  claim  which  up  to  that 
time  they  had  truthfully  made  of  acting  solely  on  the 
defensive. 

Brown's  sons,  John  and  Jason,  were  arrested  by  a  band 
of  Border  Ruffians  under  the  Rev.  Martin  White,  who  was 
probably  the  most  sanguinary  preacher  that  ever  stood 
in  a  pulpit.  He  it  was  who  in  August  1856,  shot  Frederick 
Brown.  "  The  same  day,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  shot  Fred  I 
would  have  shot  the  last  devil  of  the  gang  that  was  in 
the  attack  on  my  house,  if  I  had  known  them  and  had  got 
the  chance."  When  later  John  Brown  "  got  the  chance  " 
of  shooting  White  he  spared  him.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
follow  all  the  entanglements  of  the  struggle  in  "  Bleeding 
Kansas."  In  spite  of  all  the  influence  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  advantage  of  the  South  in  its  closer 
proximity,  the  Free  Soilers  won  in  the  end,  and  when 
Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1861  it  was  as  a 
Free  State.  In  the  Civil  War  which  so  quickly  followed 
Kansas  sent  20,000  men  to  the  Federal  army  out  of  a 
population  of  100,000. 

John  Brown's  last  work  in  Kansas  was  characteristic. 
After  a  journey  in  the  Eastern  states  he  returned  disguised 
as  "  Shubel  Morgan,"  and  made  a  raid  into  Missouri 
where  in  December  1858,  he  and  his  men  took  some  slaves 
who  desired  liberty  and  some  other  pro-slavery  property. 
One  man  in  defending  his  '  right '  to  hold  another  man 
as  a  slave  was  slain.  The  fourteen  negroes  reached 
Canada  safely.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
offered  a  reward  of  $250  for  the  apprehension  of  Brown 
and  Montgomery,  another  Free  Soil  leader,  and  the 
Governor  of  Missouri,  richer  or  more  extravagant,  offered 
f 3,000  for  the  arrest  of  Brown  alone.  He  read  these 
posters  on  the  walls  of  Cleveland  where  his  public 
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lecture  was  reported  by  a  then  young  pressman  now 
known  to  fame  as  Artemus  Ward.  Here  also  he  sold 
some  horses  to  which  he  could  give  no  sound  title. 
"  They  are  abolition  horses,"  he  said,  "  I  converted 
them."  All  this  time,  in  all  these  years  of  harass 
and  pecuniary  struggles  he  had  nourished  the  vision 
of  a  swift,  direct,  dramatic  onslaught  on  slavery.  The 
Kansas  episodes  of  guerilla  warfare  were  but  a  prelude 
to  this  intended  attack.  His  magnetic  influence  on  those 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact  caused  even  men  of  sober 
judgment,  such  as  Gerrit  Smith,  to  think  that  he  might 
become  the  Moses  who  should  lead  the  negroes  from  their 
worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.  With  none  does  he  appear 
to  have  discussed  the  strategic  problems  involved  in  his 
plans.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  who  despised  what 
he  described  as  the  mere  talk  of  the  Abolitionists,  does 
not  seem  to  have  even  worked  out  the  details  of  the  scheme 
in  his  own  mind.  To  go  to  some  plantations,  free  the 
slaves  and  take  them  to  the  mountains  where  they  could 
maintain  a  guerilla  warfare  if  pursued  was  the  general 
idea  of  his  intended  attack  on  the  'domestic  institution'  of 
the  South.  Beyond  that  the  plan  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  elaborated.  His  friends  in  the  North  did  not  know 
where  this  first  blow  was  to  be  struck.  What  they  did 
know  was  that  he  was  going  in  defiance  of  the  American 
Constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  one  or  other  of  the  Slave 
States  to  make  an  effort  to  free  the  slaves  by  force.  Money 
was  slowly  collected,  arms  bought,  and  a  band  of  men 
gathered  round  him.  This  invading  army  consisted  of 
just  twenty-one  men  and  their  captain  John  Brown. 
Among  them  were  his  three  sons,  Oliver,  Owen  and  Watson. 
Five  members  of  the  army  were  negroes.  Nineteen  of 
them  had  not  reached  their  thirtieth  year.  Such  was  the 
military  force  that  proposed  to  attack  an  arsenal  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  wage  war  on  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  The  Americans  have  a  talent  for 
the  manufacture  of  constitutions  and  like  to  perform  even 
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illegal  acts  decently  and  in  order.  So  whilst  staying  at 
the  Kennedy  Farm,  Maryland,  a  provisional  constitution 
was  drawn  up.  The  Provisional  Army  of  twenty-one  men 
with  its  Commander-in-Chief,  John  Brown,  started  for 
Harper's  Ferry  on  Sunday  night,  October  9,  1859.  The 
advance  guard  of  two  passed  from  Maryland  by  a  bridge 
no  longer  in  existence  and  seized  the  watchman  who  at 
first  laughed  at  this  as  a  practical  joke.  The  armoury 
was  about  sixty  yards  from  the  bridge  and  there  another 
watchman  was  taken  prisoner.  Four  more  of  the  army 
proceeded  by  the  Bolivar  Heights  to  the  house  of  Col. 
Lewis  Washington,  a  great  grand-nephew  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  like  him  a  slave- 
holder. They  brought  him  down  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
prisoner  and  hostage,  and  with  him  the  sword  which 
tradition  said  was  given  by  Frederick  the  Great  to  George 
Washington,  and  this  symbol  of  conquering  freedom  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  Osborn  Anderson,  one  of  the  negro 
soldiers  of  the  miniature  army,  and  was  worn  by  Brown 
in  the  following  fight.  Washington,  and  another  slave 
owner,  Allstadt,  were  thus  brought  from  their  homes ; 
their  slaves  armed  with  pikes  were  placed  as  guards,  but 
no  effort  at  escape  was  made.  The  first  man  to  be  killed 
was  the  negro  baggage-master  of  the  station.  Truly  an 
evil  omen.  A  train  was  stopped  for  a  time,  but  in  a  little 
while  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  by  seven  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning  the  astounding  intelligence  flashed  over 
the  wires  that  Harper's  Ferry  was  in  the  hands  of  insur- 
gents, and  that  the  leader  had  declared  their  mission  to 
be  that  of  freeing  the  slaves.  Meanwhile  Dr.  John  D. 
Starry  had  sent  messengers  in  various  directions,  had  the 
Lutheran  Church  bell  sounded  to  call  the  citizens  together, 
and  rushed  off  to  Charlestown  to  hurry  the  advent  of 
Captain  Rowan  and  his  company  of  volunteers.  Brown 
and  his  men  made  prisoners  of  the  employees  at  the  arsenal 
as  they  came  to  their  work.  There  was  ample  time  for 
Brown  to  have  retreated  to  the  mountains  with  his 
prisoners  as  hostages,  and  this  was  pressed  upon  him  but 
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he  delayed,  as  he  said  after,  out  of  consideration  for 
Washington  and  his  other  prisoners.  Meanwhile  troops 
of  various  kinds  were  coming  to  the  scene,  including  a 
company  of  marines  from  Washington.  Colonel  Eobert 
E.  Lee  with  Lieut.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  were  sent  by  President 
Buchanan  and  overtook  the  marines  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Harper's  Ferry.  Brown  and  such  of  his  men  as  had 
not  already  been  killed  were  with  their  prisoners  cooped 
up  in  one  of  the  engine  houses.  By  two  o'clock  next 
morning  Lee  sent  Stuart  to  demand  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  raiders.  When  the  door  was  partly 
opened  for  a  parley  Stuart  recognised  in  "  Smith  "  as  the 
leader  of  the  raiders  was  then  called,  the  famous  Kansas 
leader  John  Brown.  Then  Lee  offered  the  honour  of 
attacking  to  the  Maryland  and  to  the  Virginian  Volunteers 
whose  officers  thankfully  declined,  and  the  Marines  after 
hammering  with  sledge  hammers  at  the  heavy  doors  used 
a  ladder  as  a  battering-ram.  They  were  soon  forced, 
Lieut.  Green  rushed  in,  and,  as  Washington  said  "  This 
is  Osawatornie,"  attacked  Brown  with  a  slight  service 
sword  and  wounded  him  severely  in  the  head  with  his 
blows.  Had  Green  been  wearing  his  regulation  sabre 
Brown  would  certainly  have  been  killed.  As  the  marines 
followed  their  officer  one  of  them  was  killed  by  a  shot 
from  the  raiders,  but  they  rushed  on  and  two  of  the 
raiders  perished  by  bayonet  thrusts.  The  invasion  of  the 
Provisional  Army  of  twenty-one  men  was  at  an  end. 

Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  the  trial  of  John 
Brown  and  his  associates.  He  was  brought  into  court 
from  day  to  day  lying  wounded  on  a  pallet-bed.  All  the 
forms  of  law  were  complied  with.  The  trial  from  the 
Virginia  standpoint  was  absolutely  fair,  but  it  could  only 
have  one  possible  conclusion.  Both  before  and  after  his 
condemnation  Brown  had  many  visitors,  and  his  conversa- 
tions with  them  were  reported  at  great  length  in  the  press 
and  were  excellent  propaganda  work  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. John  Brown  was  more  than  a  match  in  controversy 
for  the  wily  politicians  who  hoped  to  entrap  him  into  some 
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declaration  that  would  involve  their  political  opponents 
as  sharers  in  the  plot.  "  Upon  what  principle  do  you 
justify  your  acts?  "  asked  one,  and  the  reply  was  "  Upon 
the  Golden  Rule.  I  pity  the  poor  in  bondage  that  have 
none  to  help  them ;  that  is  why  I  am  here ;  not  to  gratify 
any  personal  animosity,  revenge  or  vindictive  spirit.  It 
is  my  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  the  wronged  that 
are  as  good  as  you  and  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  God." 
But  he  drew  the  line  at  pro-slavery  parsons,  and  they  were 
then  as  numerous  as  an  army  with  banners.  Norval 
Wilson,  a  Methodist  minister,  called  and  proposed  to  pray 
with  him.  "  Mr.  Wilson,"  asked  Brown,  "  do  you  believe 
in  slavery."  "  I  do,"  he  replied,  "  Under  the  present 
circumstances."  "  Then,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  I  do  not 
want  your  prayers.  I  don't  want  the  prayers  of  any  man 
that  believes  in  slavery."  His  trial  began  October  25,  on 
November  2nd  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  he  was 
executed  on  December  2,  1859.  There  were  many  com- 
ments on  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair,  both  serious  and 
grotesque.  On  one  occasion  Thaddeus  Stevens  sat  with 
Mr.  F.  E.  Spinner  at  the  Relay  House,  when  Governor 
Wise  and  Senator  Mason  were  indulging  in  some  talk 
which  was  not  pleasant  to  Northern  ears.  Mr.  Spinner 
said  it  was  a  pity  that  Brown  had  been  made  a  martyr  by 
hanging.  Stevens  replied,  in  a  loud  voice,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Virginia  Statesmen,  "  No,  sir,  he  ought  to  have 
been  hung  for  attempting  to  capture  Virginia  with  a  dozen 
white  men,  five  negroes  and  an  old  cow.  Why  sir  he 
ought  to  have  taken  at  least  thirty  men  to  have  conquered 
Virginia  "  (p.  505).  A  Southern  Senator,  Robert  Toombs, 
said  :  "  Defend  yourselves  !  The  enemy  is  at  your  door, 
wait  not  to  meet  him  at  your  hearthstone;  meet  him  at 
the  doorsill,  and  drive  him  from  the  temple  of  liberty,  or 
pull  down  its  pillars  and  involve  him  in  a  common  ruin  " 
(p.  504).  A  Temple  of  Liberty  in  which  there  were  four 
million  slaves !  There  were,  other  comments.  "  Let  the 
American  State  hang  his  body  and  the  American  Church 
damn  his  soul,"  wrote  Theodore  Parker,  "  Still  the  bles- 
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sing  of  such  as  are  ready  to  perish,  will  fall  on  him,  and 
the  universal  justice  of  the  Infinitely  Perfect  God  will 
make  him  welcome  home.  The  road  to  heaven  is  as  short 
from  the  gallows  as  from  the  throne"  (p.  564).  Victor 
Hugo  wrote  "  In  killing  Brown  the  Southern  States  have 
committed  a  crime  which  will  take  its  place  amongst  the 
calamities  of  history.  The  rupture  of  the  Union  will 
fatally  follow  the  assassination  of  Brown.  As  to  Brown 
he  was  an  apostle  and  a  martyr"  (p.  509). 

As  John  Brown  left  the  prison  cell  he  handed  to  one 
who  stood  near  this  message  to  his  countrymen :  — 

I,  John  Brown,  am  now  quite  certain  that  the  crimes 
of  this  guilty  land  will  never  be  purged  away,  but  by  blood. 
I  had,  as  I  now  think,  vainly  nattered  myself  that  without 
very  much  bloodshed  it  might  be  done. 

This  was  the  sure  word  of  prophecy. 

Whatever  faults  John  Brown  had  committed,  whatever 
blunders  he  had  made,  were  forgotten  as  men  saw  the 
homely  yet  heroic  figure  standing  with  undaunted  courage 
on  the  scaffold,  a  man  ready  to  die  for  his  lowly,  oppressed 
and  helpless  brethren.  The  spirit  is  stronger  than  the 
flesh,  or  the  sword,  and  John  Brown  dead  was  mightier 
than  the  living  man  had  ever  been.  His  very  name 
became  a  battle  cry.  When  in  1861  the  bloody  struggle 
which  he  had  prophesied  began  then  from  the  grave  of 
John  Brown  sprang  the  martial  music  that  finally  led  the 
Northern  men  to  the  victory  of  Freedom  over  Slavery 
which  was  expressed  in  that  State  paper  written  by 
Abraham  Lincoln — a  scrap  of  paper  which  converted  four 
million  of  human  chattels  into  free  men.  Nor  is  his 
influence  exhausted,  nor  can  it  be,  for  so  long  as 

The  stars  of  heaven  are  looking  kindly  down 
On  the  grave  of  old  John  Brown 

so  long  men  and  women  who  sympathise  with  the 
oppressed  or  who  are  called  to  help  a  righteous  cause  that 
is  unpopular,  will  feel  the  inspiration  of  his  life — and  of 
his  death. 


JOHN    HOWARD    NODAL. 

From  a  photograph  taken  by  Warwick  Brookes  in  187  U. 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  OLD  MANCHESTER 
JOURNAL. 

By  JOHN   MORTIMER: 

T  T  was  known  as  the  "  Sphinx,"  this  Manchester  Journal, 
*•  whose  pages  I  have  found  myself  turning  over  in  a 
reminiscential  way.  Its  title  suggests  antiquity,  but  the 
term  old  as  applied  to  itself  is  a  relative  one.  It  is  just 
forty  years  since  it  passed  away,  and  it  died  com- 
paratively young,  for  when  the  end  came  it  was  but  three 
years  and  three  months  old,  and  from  that  must  be 
deducted  a  month  of  suspended  animation.  It  was  issued 
weekly  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  and  regarding  its  birth- 
day it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  curious  error  on  the 
title  page  of  the  first  of  the  four  volumes  which  may  be 
said  to  constitute  its  biography.  It  is  there  stated  that 
it  dates  from  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  whereas  the  first 
number  did  not  appear  until  the  25th  of  July  in  that  year. 
Before  proceeding  further  let  me  say  that  a  personal 
interest  in  its  fortunes  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
task  I  have  undertaken  of  reviving  some  of  its  features. 
Its  editor  was  John  Howard  Nodal,  to  whom  I  owe  my 
introduction,  in  an  amateur  way,  to  the  world  of  journal- 
ism. But  it  was  not  through  the  "  Sphinx "  that  the 
introduction  came.  There  was  another  local  journal,  of 
earlier  origin,  known  as  the  "  Free  Lance,"  of  which  he 
was  the  editor,  and  to  him  in  that  capacity,  I  had  sub- 
mitted a  descriptive  sketch  with  a  view  to  its  publication. 
To  my  surprise  and  pleasure  it  was  accepted.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  I  had  experienced  the  peculiar  joy  of  seeing 
myself  in  print.  That  had  come  through  the  medium  of 
the  "  Family  Herald,"  to  which  I  had  contributed  some 
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scraps  of  fugitive  and  juvenile  verse,  but  this  was  my 
first  venture  in  prose.  It  was  followed  by  others  with 
equally  successful  results,  and  then  came  an  invitation 
from  the  editor  to  consider  myself  one  of  the  staff.  Not 
long  after,  however,  and  for  reasons  of  which  I  have  no 
recollection  he  resigned  his  editorship  of  the  "  Free 
Lance,"  and  became  one  of  the  founders  and  chief  in 
charge  of  the  "  Sphinx,"  and  in  this  new  venture,  until 
the  close  of  it,  I  found  myself  congenially  engaged. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologise  for  this  personal  note,  to 
the  introduction  of  which  I  have  been  prompted  by  a 
feeling  of  grateful  regard  for  one  from  whom  I  received 
the  kindliest  encouragement  in  those  callow  days. 

When  it  appeared  our  journal  showed  prominently  on 
its  title-page  a  pictorial  heading,  a  wood-cut  drawn  by 
F.  Holding,  and  engraved  by  Robert  Langton,  with  the 
letters  of  its  name  standing  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  verge 
of  a  dusky  stretch  of  desert  sand,  with  pyramids  in  the 
rear,  and,  in  the  foreground,  the  massive  sun-glinted  head 
of  a  sphinx,  of  unmutilated  visage,  gracefully  outlined, 
and  "  staring  right  on  with  calm,  eternal  eyes."  For  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated  there  was  a  foot-note  on  an  inner 
page  giving  some  information  regarding  the  meaning  of 
the  word  sphinx;  how  in  the  Greek  it  signified  the 
squeezer  or  strangler,  and  how  the  figure,  in  its  Egyptian 
presentation,  might  be  taken  as  emblematical  of  intellect 
and  force.  As  indicating  its  scope  and  purpose  the 
"  Sphinx"  was  described  as  "A  Journal  of  Criticism  and 
Humour :  Art,  Literature,  Music,  the  Drama,  Society,  and 
Current  Events,"  and,  apart  from  the  space  used  for 
advertisements,  these  matters  were  to  be  discussed  within 
an  area  of  eight  pages  in  each  number. 

Our  paper  was  ushered  in  by  a  Prologue,  in  rhyme, 
which  was  declared  in  its  nature  to  be— 

A  kind  of  half  and  half, 
And  seasonable  compound  of  seriousness  and  chaff. 
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Of  the  opening  lines  are  these  :  — 

Arouse,  colossal  mystery,  impassive,  stern  and  grand. 
Wake !    from  a  world's  life  sleep ;   brush  off  thy  centuries  of 

sand. 

On  thy  old  crones,  the  Pyramids,  bestow  a  parting  hug. 
(Thour't  fond  of  squeezing)  and  deport  thy  weather-beaten 

mug 
Forth  from  the  land  where  thou  hast  lain,  a  thing  of  myth 

and  might, 
Whilst  hecatombs  of  Empires  vast  have  perished  out  of  sight. 

Straightway  towards  Cottonopolis  thy  mighty  steps  incline, 
To  keep  in  countenance  some  scribes  who  have  elected  thine 
The  symbol  of  their  enterprise. 

The  gracious  right  acquired, 
By  that  thou  art  the  emblem  of — their  aims  shall  be  inspired  ! 

The  closing  lines  are  these  :  — 

As  a  popular  instructor,  admonitor  and  guide, 

With   our   best   and   worthiest  efforts    the    Sphinx  must   be 

allied ; 
Must  give  the  meed  of  praise  or  blame  where'er  it  may  be 

due, 

And  take  of  things  in  general  a  most  impartial  view : 
Must,  in  short,  not  spare  its  efforts  until  the  public  thinks 
It  could  part  with  many  comforts  but — couldn't  spare  "  The 

Sphinx !  " 

The  "  Sphinx  "  was  a  product  of  its  time,  which  gave 
birth  not  only  to  the  "  Free  Lance  "  and  itself,  but  to  a 
number  of  similar  ventures,  all  having  one  purpose  in 
common,  that  of  dealing  with  local  subjects  of  interest, 
many  of  them  untouched  by  the  larger  journals,  daily  or 
weekly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  freer  criticism  than  was  usually 
to  be  found  there.  Moreover  room  was  made  for  the 
playful  indulgence  in  humour,  or,  when  necessary,  the 
more  serious  use  of  satire,  and  for  literary  exercises  in 
prose  or  verse.  The  prosperity  of  such  a  venture  depends, 
to  a  large  extent  of  course,  upon  the  editor,  as  the  guiding 
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and  controlling  influence,  and  in  this  respect  the  "Sphinx" 
was  peculiarly  fortunate.  Our  chief  was  already  a 
journalist  with  much  experience  derived  from  his  connec- 
tion with  the  local  press.  A  very  brief  acquaintance  served 
to  reveal  the  existence  in  him  of  many  excellent  qualities. 
He  impressed  you  with  a  sense  of  high-mindedness,  of 
strength  of  will,  independence  of  judgment,  and  a  dis- 
criminating faculty  in  criticism.  He  had  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  and  though  brought  up  under  the  Quaker 
rule  there  was  in  him  a  distinctly  fighting  spirit  when 
the  occasion  came.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  one's  earliest 
impressions  of  him,  as  the  first  editor  with  whom  one  had 
come  into  personal  contact;  the  tall,  dark  man,  a  little 
round-shouldered,  and  with  just  a  tendency  to  stoop,  who 
smoked  a  cherry  wood  pipe,  and  in  the  plainness  of  his 
garb,  and  the  absence  of  all  ornament,  was  evidently 
indifferent  to  outward  show;  a  man  with  something  of  a 
shy  furtiveness  of  manner,  and  of  slow  deliberation  in  his 
speech,  which  was  as  plain  and  free  from  adornment  as  his 
dress;  whose  countenance  was  of  a  serious  cast,  and  who 
looked  at  you  with  dark  glowing  eyes  that  seemed  to  be 
always  questioning  you ;  a  man,  however,  with  a  sense  of 
humour  lurking  behind  that  gravity,  and  manifesting 
itself  in  occasional  explosions  of  laughter,  which,  in  its 
heartiness,  some  were  pleased  to  regard  as  Homeric.  In 
"  The  Days  of  his  Vanity,"  a  novel  by  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy, 
whom  one  remembers  as  one  of  the  most  notable  con- 
tributors to  the  "  Sphinx,"  there  is  a  description  by  the 
hero,  a  briefless  barrister,  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  a 
live  editor,  and  in  "  Mr.  Potts,"  as  such,  there  are  those 
who  say  they  distinguish  some  of  the  features  which 
characterised  the  novelist's  former  chief.  "  Potts,"  says 
he,  "  was  a  pressman  all  over — none  of  your  amateur 
dabblers,  who  combine  occasional  contributions  to  the 
press  with  more  remunerative  avocations,  but  a  journalist 
by  birth  and  breeding,  who  had  been  familiar  with 
scrawled  copy  and  wet  proof  sheets  from  his  childhood. 
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My  description  of  him  may  not  nave  been  flattering,  and 
his  inky  aspect  may  he  my  imagination;  but  I  have  no 
disposition  to  speak  of  him  with  disrespect.  He  is  a  type 
of  a  considerable  class — a  man  of  no  particular  education, 
but  with  a  fund  of  wide  and  miscellaneous  knowledge, 
both  of  men  and  things,  that  would  shame  many  a  student. 
The  variety  and  scope  of  his  information  was  something 
almost  astounding  .  .  .  The  '/Weekly  Newsletter/  of 
which  he  was  the  editor,  was  not  a  fashionable,  but  a 
thoroughly  respectable  and  genuine  newspaper,  with  a 
considerable  circulation  among  the  middle  classes,  and  by 
no  means  a  bad  paper  upon  which  to  serve  one's  first 
apprenticeship  to  journalism.  Its  editor  had  graduated 
on  the  staff  of  many  a  more  important  journal,  and  was 
by  no  means  a  bad  master  under  whom  to  serve."  He 
says,  further,  that  it  is  upon  such  papers  as  these  "  that 
young  men  begin,  and  upon  them  that  they  expend  the 
vigour  and  the  freshness  of  their  youth."  The  truth  of 
this  last  statement  must  be  admitted,  and  of  our  editor  it 
could  be  said  that  he  had  the  power  not  only  to  attract 
young  writers,  but  those  of  maturer  growth,  and  to  keep 
them.  For  a  lengthened  period  one  had  touch  with  him 
only  through  the  medium  of  correspondence,  and  an 
admirable  painstaking  correspondent  he  was,  whose  letters 
freighted,  as  they  often  were,  with  pointed  and  kindly- 
expressed  criticism  and  advice,  it  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  receive  and  preserve.  As,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
articles  were  anonymous,  and  their  writers  unrevealed  to 
us  by  him,  one's  fellow  contributors  were  unknown,  but 
there  came  a  time  when  our  editor  thought  it  desirable  to 
bring  his  flock  together  for  mutual  acquaintance,  and  in 
council.  These  meetings  were  of  a  social  kind  at  which 
matters  relating  to  the  paper  were  discussed,  and  were 
held  at  stated  intervals  in  various  old  hostelries,  for  we 
proved  migratory  in  our  habits;  the  "Bull's  Head," 
behind  the  Old  Market  Place,  the  "Star,"  in  Deansgate, 
and  the  "  Fountain,"  in  Meal  Street,  being  of  those  which 
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remain  in  the  memory.  Gathered  thus  together  we  were 
a  fairly  numerous  company,  made  up  not  so  much  of  press- 
men as  of  representatives  of  various  professions  and  pur- 
suits, such  as  law,  medicine,  art,  and  commerce,  with 
some  unclassed  ones  among  us  about  whom  there  was  that 
peculiarly  attractive  flavour  of  companionship  which 
belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  City  of  Prague. 
It  seemed  very  worshipful,  this  society  into  which  one  had 
gained  admission,  with  a  charm  of  freedom  about  it, 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  routine  and  restraint 
of  every-day  business  life. 

But  it  is  time  to  get  beyond  the  Prologue,  and  to  the 
gathering  of  a  few  scattered  leaves  from  the  contents  of 
our  Journal.  The  first  of  them  is  headed  "  The  Forest  of 
Rossendale,"  and  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Edwin  Waugh, 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  notable  figures  in  that  group 
of  writers  which  our  editor  had  got  around  him.  It  is  a 
review  of  the  history  of  that  district,  by  Thomas  Newbig- 
ging,  which  had  just  appeared,  and  the  result  was  a 
charming  essay  on  the  Forest  which  has  since  been 
included  in  Waugh's  works.  He  has  nothing  but  praise 
for  Mr.  Newbigging's  book,  which  he  says  is  written  in  a 
lucid  style,  thoroughly  true  to  nature  in  its  descriptive 
parts,  and  evinces  a  genuine  love  of  the  work  in  hand,  and 
ample  knowledge  of  the  details  throughout.  Both  histo- 
rian and  reviewer  were  in  love  with  the  subject.  After 
revelling,  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  in  picturesque 
descriptions  of  the  forest,  and  its  inhabitants  under  ancient 
conditions,  Waugh  says  of  the  new  ones  :  "  The  natives  of 
Eossendale,  like  their  own  hills,  are  of  a  rocky  make. 
They  are  a  strong-hearted,  hard-headed,  slow-and-sure 
enduring  race ;  and  they  are  generally  a  good  way  through 
in  person.  These  descendants  of  the  sturdy  churls  of  the 
Forest  would  bide  a  good  deal  of  hammering  before  they 
could  be  knocked  out  of  their  hereditary  shape.  They  are 
singularly  open-tempered  and  enterprising;  and  yet  they 
are  a  soil-bound  generation  in  some  respects.  They  still 
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speak  of  their  native  district  with  a  kind  of  affectionate 
remembrance  of  what  it  has  been — as  '  itossenda'  Forest ' ; 
and  the  name  smacks  of  heather-scented  breezes  and 
rustling  woods  .  .  .  And  even  on  Manchester  Exchange 
a  '  Rossenda'  chap  '  has  something  of  '  ken-speckle  '  primi- 
tiveness  about  him.  He  brings  a  kind  of  bracing  moun- 
tain air  with  him  into  that  swarming  temple  of  commerce, 
which  helps  to  keep  its  tricky  atmosphere  wholesome." 
Waugh's  contributions  were  numerous  and  following  this 
came  a  series  of  sketches,  called  "  Voices  in  the  Street." 
For  the  reception  of  these  voices  one  has  to  go  back  to  the 
old  market  place  on  a  Saturday  morning,  and  imagine 
them  coming  to  Waugh,  as  he  sits  at  an  open  window  in  an 
upper  storey  opposite  that  ancient  wood-and-plaster 
building  still  to  be  seen  there,  quaintly  gabled,  and 
"  bending  and  bulging,  here  and  there,  beneath  its  load 
of  years."  In  the  open  space  beneath  him  there  are 
"  ruddy-faced  gardeners  and  their  wives,  who  have  come 
into  town  with  the  fresh  produce  of  the  season,  the  whole 
expanse  is  one  little  garden  of  plants  and  flowers ;  and 
all  the  air  of  this  quaint  corner  of  our  busy  city  smells 
'  as  sweet  as  Bucklersbury  in  simple  time/  ':  The  first 
voices  that  came  to  him  from  below  are  those  of  a  porter 
and  a  bricklayer  who  are  discussing  the  death  of  "  Poor 
owd  Buzzart." 

Says  one  to  the  other,  "  It  wur  Billy  Quifter  'at 
towd  me  about  it.  Billy  an'  his  feyther  wur  at  th' 
bedside  when  th'  owd  felly  deed.  It  seems  he'd  a 
terrible  hard  time  on't  afore  he  could  draw  away;  and  he 
lee  moanin'  neet  an'  day;  an'  th'  last  bit  o'  breath  in  his 
body  coom  shiverin'  to  th'  edge  of  his  lips,  now  and  then, 
an'  turn't  back  again  a  bit,  as  if  it  couldn't  stop  in,  and 
dursn't  go  eawt — like  a  chylt  freetn't  o'  bein'  put  out 
o'  th'  dur  on  a  stormy  day.  Eh,  it  would  ha'  melted  th' 
heart  of  a  stone  to  ha'  sin  th'  owd  woman  while  th'  poor 
owd  lad  wur  feightin'  between  life  and  death !  Hoo 
turn't  his  pillow,  an'  hoo  wet  his  lips,  an'  hoo  wiped  his 
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for-yed,  but  nought  seem't  to  give  him  yez  (ease).  An' 
as  th'  tears  ran  down  her  face,  hoo  said,  '  Eh,  my  poor 
Jim !  He'l  never  have  no  pleasure  till  it's  o'er !  God 
help  him  !  '  At  last  hoo  leant  down,  an'  hoo  said  'James  !' 
Quifter  said  that  th'  owd  fellow  oppen't  his  e'en  a  bit, 
an'  his  lips  gave  a  bit  of  a  wacker,  and  then  his  e'en  went 
to  again.  '  James,'  hoo  said,  '  has  thae  somethin'  on  thy 
mind  ?  '  They  could  see  that  th'  owd  fellow  knowd  what 
hoo  said,  for  he  oppen't  his  e'en  a  bit,  an  gasped  out, 
'  Nawe,  IsTawe,'  '  Then  why  doesn't  thae  dee,  my  poor 
lad?'  said  Betty,  'why  doesn't  thae  dee?'  An'  sure 
enough,  th'  owd  craytur  geet  set  free  th'  same  neet.  'Poor 
owd  Buzzart !  Aw'll  tell  thee  what  Jack  death's  nobbut  a 
poor  thing  !  '  '  Na we  it  isn't,  owd  lad ;  an'  life's  noan  so 
mich  better;  for  a  body's  no  sooner  here  nor  they're  off 
again,  afore  they  known  wheer  they  are.'  "  Among  these 
"voices  in  the  street  "  one  recognizes  some  that  have  since 
reappeared  and  become  familiar,  such  as  "  The  Nomina- 
tion," "The  Swallowed  Sixpence,"  and  "The  Wimberry 
Cake."  Under  the  title  "  Sea  Weeds  from  the  Coast  of 
Antrim,"  there  are  Irish  travel-sketches,  which  have  also 
found  a  permanent  place  in  his  collected  works.  Of  a 
more  scrappy  nature  are  some  odds  and  ends  of  Northern 
humour,  many  of  which  were  taken  from  "  Sancho's 
Wallett."  Old  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
will  remember  a  song  which  was  often  sung  there  called 
"Freedom  of  Opinion."  One  verse  runs  thus:  — 

And  in  a  coach  if  a  traveller  would, 
O'er  the  window  hold  dominion, 

And  put  it  down,  I  put  it  up — 
I'm  for  freedom  of  opinion. 

These  lines  serve  to  preface  a  story  which  tells  how 
"  Two  Lancashire  workmen,  sitting  opposite  each  other  on 
a  cold  day,  one  of  them  puts  the  window  down ;  the  other 
instantly  puts  it  up  again.  The  first  then  sends  his  fist 
through  the  window  pane;  and  looking  earnestly  at  his 
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companion,  he  says,  "  Nea  then;  owd  lad;  thae  can  him- 
it  oather  road  (either  way) !"  There  is  another  story 
which  Waugh  could  tell  better  when  he  used  the  folk- 
speech  throughout,  and  with  a  fuller  embroidery.  It  tells 
how,  "  A  stout  old  country  manufacturer,  whose  affairs 
had  fallen  into  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  was  undergoing 
examination  before  the  Commissioners  as  to  his  expendi- 
ture. He  had  been  a  very  self-indulgent  man;  and  as  the 
scrutiny  was  unusually  severe,  the  perspiration  burst  from 
the  old  man's  brow,  and  he  begged  that  they  would  *  ax 
him  no  more  about  it;  for  it  wur  making  him  ill.'  The 
scrutineers,  however,  were  merciless,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  old  man's  distress,  a  troubled  rumble  arose  in  his 
interior,  when,  smiting  his  paunch  with  his  hand,  he  cried 
out,  '  Thee  howd  they  din ;  I  owe  thee  nowt,  as  heaw !' ' 
In  turning  over  these  leaves  one  is  not  only  turning  back 
to  days  departed,  but  to  be  reminded  of  lost  landmarks, 
and  conditions  of  things  that  have  passed  away.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  description  of  Knott  Mill  Fair,  and  it  is 
Waugh  who  gives  it.  It  is  an  odd  conceit,  but  charac- 
teristic, that  he  should  head  it  with  some  lines  from 
Autolycus's  song,  "  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer." 

Knott  Mill  Fair  was  not  a  place  where  you  would  seek 
for  daffodils ;  it  has  gone  for  ever,  but  the  scene  lives  again 
as  he  describes  that  Easter  Carnival,  and  one  can  see  him 
shouldering  his  way  down  Deansgate,  filled  with  a  moving 
mass  of  pleasure-seeking  humanity — with  the  canvas- 
roofed  stalls,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  laden  with  nuts  and 
gingerbread  and  toys,  lining  the  footways.  It  is  night, 
and  on  he  goes,  "jolting  and  elbowing  through  the  thicken- 
ing crowd,  the  complicated  uproar  growing  denser  at  every 
stride.  Lads  and  lasses  are  whisking  halfpenny  brooms  in 
each  other's  faces,"  and  on  all  sides  the  squeak  of  penny 
trumpets  is  heard  amid  the  uproar.  When  the  side  street 
is  reached  which  gives  access  to  the  fair-ground,  along  this 
he  is  borne  like  a  cork  on  water  past  "  St.  Matthew's  lonely 
pile,"  and  between  the  stalls  with  the  glare  and  stench  of 
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naphtha  lamps  filling  the  air,  until  he  is  floated  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  fair.  "  It  is  a  scene-  of  bewildering  din ; 
and  glaring,  staring,  tawdriness  ....  Manders  is  here 
with  his  famous  menagerie ;  and  a  great  circus  troupe  from 
the  amphitheatre.  ...  On  the  platform,  in  front  of  the 
circus,  the  genial  face  of  Wallett,  the  Queen's  jester,  is 
visible,  and,  as  he  paces  the  platform  swathed  in  a  great 
white  overcoat,  and  quietly  smoking  a  cigar,  he  is  the 
observed  of  all  observers."  There  are  all  sorts  of  minor 
shows,  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  misses  "  the  dear  old 
drama  of  the  wooden  booth."  Finally,  he  says  :  "  After 
visiting  Mander's  Menagerie  we  saw  the  Marionettes ;  we 
had  our  fortunes  told  by  a  performing  dog;  we  stroked 
the  hairless  horse;  we  patted  the  fair  giantess  on  the 
shoulder;  we  saw  the  fire-king  dance  on  red-hot  iron,  and 
drink  flaming  spirits  with  a  spoon,  and  we  laughed  at 
everything.  After  which  we  worked  our,  passage  home- 
ward again,  with  our  pockets  full  of  toys." 

For  journalistic  purposes  the  Manchester  Exchange 
afforded  a  happy  hunting  ground,  so  under  the  title  "On 
the  llialto,"  and  in  other  forms,  there  were  articles  in 
the  "  Sphinx  "  in  which  humour  and  philosophical  reflec- 
tion were  blended  with  comments  on  the  state  of  the  staple 
trade,  and  on  those  who  dealt  with  it  within  that  arena. 
The  best  of  these  came  from  the  pen  of  John  Stores 
Smith.  He  was  then  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  but  he 
was  more  than  half  a  literary  man.  Already  he  had 
written  a  life  of  Mirabeau,  which  was  attributed  to  Gr.  H. 
Lewes;  had  been  engaged  in  an  unlucky  venture  in  con- 
nection with  "  Leigh  Hunt's  London  Journal,"  which 
resulted  in  financial  loss  to  him,  and  some  strongly 
expressed  opinions  on  his  part  unfavourable  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  which  had  appeared  in  the  "  Free  Lance,"  and 
which  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland  thought  unjustifiable. 
Among  his  friends  he  counted  Cobden  and  Carlyle,  and 
he  was  the  literary  executor  of  Miss  Jewsbury. 

It  was  an  older  Exchange  than  the  present  one  that 
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was  being  dealt  with,  that  once  familiar  building  upon 
whose  semi-circular  end  Edwin  Waugh  could  look  from 
his  eyrie  in  the  Market  Place.  Its  principal  chamber  was 
on  a  lower  level  than  the  present  one,  and  its  windows 
commanded  views  of  the  neighbouring  streets.  Among 
the  men  who  there  did  congregate  there  was  ample 
material  for  our  writer's  piquant  pen;  he  describes  their 
appearance,  manners,  and  morals,  and  contrasts  them  with 
conditions  existing  five  and  twenty  years  before.  They 
are  deteriorating,  it  seems,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  these 
modern  men  of  business.  Once  they  were  clean  shaven, 
now  they  are  becoming  hirsute.  Their  customary  suits 
of  solemn  black  are  giving  place  to  colours.  Time  had 
been  "  when  a  man  holding  a  situation  might  as  well  have 
robbed  a  till  as  have  been  seen  in  light  breeches;  now 
you  may  wear  what  you  will,  in  the  widest  sense,  and  take 
no  ill  of  it."  Morals  too  have  changed  with  clothing. 
In  earlier  days,  "  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  written 
contract;  an  enormous  and  unspeculative  business  was 
done  by  word  of  mouth;  there  was  no  cancelling,  and  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  was  unknown.  There  were  sweeps  no 
doubt  as  now,  but  they  either  soon  broke  up  or  did  their 
spiriting  more  gently,  and  they  assumed  a  virtue  if  they 
had  it  not.  Nowadays  all  is  changed.  Men  who  ought  to 
thank  heaven  if  they  had  no  character,  so  bad  is  the  one 
they  possess,  are  quite  on  a  level  with  the  best,  and  are 
treated  with  frank  familiarity  by  men  of  unblemished 
reputation."  In  a  delightfully  humorous  vein  does  the 
philosopher  discourse  on  the  possible  connection  between 
clothes  and  morals,  as  thus :  "Whether  it  be  that  the 
utmost  latitude  in  principles  having  got  to  be  tolerated, 
it  was  felt  that  costume  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
might  just  as  well  be  motley,  or  whether  there  is  some 
subtle  connection  between  clothes  and  character;  whether 
when  coat-tails  are  cut  away  honesty  goes  with  them,  and 
in  proportion  as  its  seat  is  exposed  honour  diminishes,  and 
if  wearing  hair  about  his  face  makes  a  man  downier ;  these 
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are  questions  we  cannot  settle  ourselves.  We  have  thrown 
out  the  hint,  and  leave  its  following  out  to  more  philoso- 
phic minds."  Among  the  frequenters  of  the  Exchange 
are  some  lookers-out  who  are  described  as"nose-flatteners." 
"  Go  round  the  building  outside  for  a  walk  daily,"  says  he, 
"  and  you  will  note  the  curious  fact  that  at  the  same  hours, 
the  same  noses  are  against  the  same  panes."  The  windows 
giving  upon  Exchange  Street  are  among  the  favourite 
outlooks.  "  These  windows,"  he  says,  "  are  our  School 
for  Scandal.  No  one  passes  but  some  one  knows  all  about 
him  or  her."  The  nose-flatteners  tell  stories  of  them  true 
or  false.  In  some  cases  they  strip  their  victims  of  the  last 
rags  of  gentility,  or  pluck  the  fine  feathers  from  fine 
birds.  "  That  equipage  whose  whole  style  would  have 
you  believe  that  its  owner  only  condescended  to  Man- 
chester and  to  commerce  from  a  whim,  we  are  told  is 
occupied  by  a  lady  whose  mother  was  a  dealer  in  tripe, 
and  whose  husband  never  remembered  a  father.  See  that 
carriage  at  Colnaghi's  door.  It  belongs  to  a  man  who 
took  them  down  the  area  of  his  walls,  and  told  them  to 
cover  them  with  paintings.  When  it  was  done,  young 
Colnaghi  went  up  to  view  it,  and  said  '  you  are  nearly  all 
right,  you  have  Cox,  and  Copley  Fielding,  and  Creswick, 
and  Hunt.  If  you  had  a  Cattermole  you  would  be  com- 
plete.' Upon  which  the  gentleman  said  he  would  con- 
sider it,  and  next  day  penned  the  following  epistle  :  "  My 
wife  and  me  thinks  we  should  not  miss  being  compleat 
just  for  a  caterpillar  more  or  less;  so  please  send  one.' ' 

The  state  of  the  cotton  trade,  its  crises  and  proposed 
remedies  are  dealt  with  seriously  enough  when  the 
occasion  calls  for  it,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  in  these 
things  history  repeats  itself.  You  have  the  same 
complaints  as  now,  that  cotton  is  too  dear,  that  manufac- 
turers are  working  at  a  loss  and  nothing  but  short  time 
will  save  the  situation.  Humour,  however,  will  creep  in, 
and  it  has  the  effect  of  relieving  the  gloom.  This  is 
derived  from  representatives  of  the  industry,  whose  speech 
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displays  "  all  the  variations  of  our  native  Doric.  The 
energetic  Mr.  Mumps  of  Oldham  will  tell  you,  with  a 
copious  sprinkling  of  expletives,  that  '  This  here's  the 
state  of  the  case.  This  here  cotton's  too  dear  by  one-half. 
The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  this  here.  Mak  brass  by 

spinning  with  cotton  at  elevenpence  !     Can  we  the  d 1 

as  like  !' '  But  as  to  short  time,  and  the  practice  of  it, 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  these  workers  to  prefer 
one  another.  "  Snigbruck  cannot  understand  the  infatua- 
tion of  Burnley;  and  Mr.  Mumps  running  his  full  56  hours 
per  week,  denounces  every  spinner  in  Oldham  who  is  not 
standing,  as  a  past-participle  idiot."  Not  only  are  these 
country  manufacturers  known  by  their  speech,  but  in  an 
olfactory  way.  On  a  wet  day,  when  the  rain  is  on  their 
clothes,  there  arises  from  them  an  aroma  of  damp  humanity 
of  a  mixed  kind,  which  can  be  differentiated  by  a  keen- 
nosed  connoisseur;  so  that  from  the  gallery,  to  which  the 
exhalation  ascends,  it  is  possible  to  say,  "  That  arises  from 
a  soaked  Oldhamer.  That  from  a  drenched  Darwiner. 
That  more  delicate  West  of  England  waft  is  from  a 
slightly-sprinkled  shipper.  Whilst  that  one,  more  furious 
than  any,  and  almost  visible  in  steam,  proceeds  from  the 
representatives  of  Snigbruck,  in  whom  is  waging  a  conflict 
between  inner  and  outer  moisture,  and  in  whose  classic 
garments  the  evening's  entertainment  is  meeting  the 
morning's  rain."  Snigbruck  was  understood  to  be  Black- 
burn, and  one  of  the  most  entertaining  articles  professes 
to  be  a  report  of  a  meeting  in  that  town  to  discuss  the  state 
of  trade.  It  was  called  by  the  Mayor,  and  held  at  the 
Blue  Cow.  When  all  those  present  had  been  provided 
with  their  chosen  drinks,  the  Mayor  arose  and  spoke. 
"  Looking  round,"  he  said,  "  on  this  here  influential 
borough  of  Snigbruck,  a  man  must  be  a  hass  as  cannot  see 
it  owes  its  importance  to  the  cotton  trade.  Th'  cotton 
trade  is  its  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  all  in  one ;  it  is  for  sure. 
And  this  'ere  important  trade  is  in  an  'ole.  Mr.  Councillor 
Atefore  says  'hup  a  tree !'  Be  it  so  :  hup  a  tree  or  in  an 
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'ole  is  the  same  thing.  But  what  I  ask  is  this.  Is  this 
community  to  stand  still — is  the  Mayor  of  this  community 
to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to  see  if  nothing  can  be  done  to  get 
the  trade  out  of  this  'ole,  or  down  from  hup  that  tree? 
Oi  thought  not,  and  so  I  called  this  meeting."  One 
cannot  describe  here  the  discussion  which  followed,  but, 
after  much  meandering,  the  talk  resolved  itself  in  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  short  time  was  recommended 
by  the  meeting  to  all  districts  engaged  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  industries ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  individually 
left  itself  open  to  work  to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  by  law. 
In  the  department  of  criticism  music,  of  course,  had  its 
own  important  place,  and  behind  the  pen  which  produced 
much  of  this  one  recognized  that  unique  personality, 
Henry  Franks.  A  favourite  subject  with  him,  and  upon 
which  he  could  discourse  with  considerable  subtlety,  was 
"  Geist,'  a  word  of  German  origin  which  might  be  taken 
to  represent  "the  flower  of  the  mind,"  or,  in  a  more  refined 
definition,  as  "  an  intellectual  perfume  without  which 
even  the  flower  is  coarse."  In  the  "  Sphinx  "  he  devoted 
an  article  in  exposition  of  the  existence  of  this  exquisite 
quality  in  music.  Other  articles  were  promised  on  the 
same  subject  in  its  relation  to  painting  and  literature. 
These  did  not  appear,  but  some  years  afterwards  he  read  a 
remarkable  paper  to  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  on 
Geist  as  manifested  in  the  various  arts,  a  contribution 
which  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Club's  "  Transactions."  It  was  to  Halle's  concerts  that 
he  mainly  devoted  himself,  in  criticism  of  a  free  and  easy 
kind,  with  a  fine  audacity  about  it,  and  with  unexpected 
surprises  of  illustration.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  give 
more  than  a  few  examples  of  his  style.  Eegarding  the 
Halle  orchestra  he  thinks  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
wind  instruments  which  sometimes,  in  their  use,  conceal 
or  obscure  the  main  thought  of  the  composer,  which 
"  should  float  lightly  and  continuously  on  the  surface  of 
the  music.  But  the  wind  instruments  sometimes  raise  a 
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storm  in  which  we  lose  sight  of  the  little  white  sails.  The 
fault  lies  more  particularly  with  the  brass  instruments. 
The  gentlemen  who  are  entrusted  with  them  should 
remember  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  once  shaken  by 
a  few  trumpets."  Of  a  performance  of  Costa's  "  Eli,"  he 
says  that  the  singing  of  the  recitative  was  atrocious. 
"  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  is  the  only  artist  who,  in  a  recitative, 
knows  how  to  express  the  sense  of  the  words  through  the 
music.  As  a  rule  singers  chant  the  recitative  with  a  kind 
of  maudling,  lazy  piety,  as  if  there  were  a  coolness 
between  them  and  the  Almighty."  On  the  whole  the 
performance  was  not  inspiriting.  "About  the  middle  of 
the  second  part  of  the  oratorio  several  people  fell  asleep 
in  their  stalls,  only  being  disturbed  now  and  then  by  the 
sudden  jerks  of  the  violins.  Towards  the  end,  when  the 
organ  played,  these  people  mechanically  clutched  their 
hats  and  mantles  and  walked  out  very  quietly.  Connect- 
ing the  fact  of  the  organ  with  their  previous  slumbers  we 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  many  of  them  were  under 
the  impression  that  they  had  been  in  church  and  were 
leaving  just  before  the  collection."  There  is  a  disposition 
in  these  days  to  depreciate  Mendelssohn,  but  our  critic  is 
bold  enough  to  say  that  he  prefers  his  imperfections  to 
the  frigid  faultlessness  of  many  other  composers.  It  is 
the  "  Reformation  Symphony  "  with  which  he  is  dealing, 
and  the  style  is  characteristic.  "  The  symphony,"  says 
he,  "  is  full  of  beautiful  instrumental  effects.  The  trom- 
bones break  in  with  wonderful  force,  after  the  somewhat 
mystic  opening,  like  Luther  throwing  a  defiant  flash  of 
intellectual  light  into  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  a  light  which  at  the  same  time  dispels  the  darkness 
and  gives  promise  of  a  future  glory.  In  the  scherzo  a 
lovely  landscape  is  opened  out  before  us  as  soon  as  the 
clouds  have  opened  to  let  the  sun  in.  And  in  the  allegro 
we  feel  ourselves  torn  along  by  the  violins  in  the  rapturous 
haste  of  victory."  That  last  sentence  delighted  the 
editor,  who  declared  it  worthy  of  De  Quincey.  He  rolled 
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it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue,  and  I  can  hear  him 
repeating  it,  as,  along  with  the  author,  we  walked  together 
down  Oxford  Street.  Our  critic  had  a  profound  admira- 
tion for  Charles  Halle,  who,  as  a  conductor,  could  give 
"  the  reins  to  the  performers  without  letting  them  forget 
that  the  ends  were  held  by  a  firm  hand."  Of  one  of  his 
performances  on  the  piano,  when  the  music  is  light  and 
beautiful,  he  says,  "  Mr.  Halle  seemed  to  splash  humour 
from  his  finger  tips,  and  the  orchestra  caught  fire  and 
accompanied  him  worthily."  Of  a  new  composer  he  says, 

"  It  is  as  impossible  to  predict  the  career  of  a  young  man 
as  it  is  to  predict  the  course  a  kite  will  take  if  you  give  it 
string.  Sometimes  it  rises  straightly  and  rapidly,  some- 
times it  rises  waveringly,  yet  surely,  sometimes  it  flounders 
a  little  above  ground,  and  then  pitches  headwards  down 
again,  sometimes  it  dodges  betwixt  heaven  and  earth, 
entangled  in  a  chimney  pot;  this  is  the  most  mischievous 
kind  of  kite.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  dislodging 
mediocrity  from  the  house  top,  which  common  people 
mistake  for  a  pedestal.  For  instance  you  can  no  more 
convince  a  British  school  girl  that  Mr.  Tupper  is  only  a 
kite  clinging  fast  to  his  bit  of  chimney  pot,  and  not  a 
poet  reposing  in  the  skies,  than  you  can  convince  her  that 
every  respectably  dressed  young  man  is  not  an  Heir  of 
Redcliffe." 

Our  critic  had  fine  resources  of  language  to 
draw  upon,  and  a  fertile  imagination,  as  this  description 
of  Haydn's  idea  of  chaos  in  the  "  Creation "  serves  to 
show.  "  Haydn,"  he  says  "  resorts  to  no  extravagant 
means,  and  yet  he  keeps  the  mind  in  awful  suspense,  and 
surprises  it  with  glorious  relief.  Now  and  then  from  out 
the  deadly  darkness,  a  voice  rises  and  flutters,  and  sinks 
back  again,  like  an  imprisoned  spirit;  and  then  that 
mighty  outburst  of  splendour,  'and  there  was  Light,' 
reveals,  like  the  opening  of  a  curtain,  the  lovely  new 
world,  and  we  almost  feel  ourselves  then  first  called  into 
existence.  With  all  the  spiritual  freshness  and  exuber- 
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ance  of  Spring  does  Haydn  sing  of  the  new-created  world. 
In  worship  and  in  wonderment  we  fold  our  hands  closer 
and  closer,  as  we  rise  with  him  through  each  successive 
musical  revelation,  and  join  the  celestial  choir.  This  is 
the  triumph  of  art,  not  to  Be  ecstatic,  but  to  be  the 
imperceptible  means  of  inspiring  ecstasy."  As  a  piece  of 
fine  writing,  of  the  impressionist  kind,  one  is  inclined 
to  think  that  this  will  sample  with  the  best  that  is  being 
given  to  us  by  the  musical  critics  in  these  days. 

Frequenters  of  the  Halle  Concerts  of  that  time  may 
remember  that  in  the  intervals  of  the  performance  it  was 
the  custom  of  some  members  of  the  audience  to  betake 
themselves  to  a  house  of  refreshment  in  Windmill  Street, 
near  by.  It  stood  on  ground  now  used  as  an  approach  to 
the  Central  Station.  A  beer-house  you  might  call  it, 
which  was  familiarly  known  as  "  Jim  Lea's."  It  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  special  article  in  the  "  Sphinx,"  and 
the  proprietor  is  referred  to  as  "  The  Right  Honourable 
James  Lea."  "  The  appearance  of  the  house,"  says  the 
writer,  "  is  not  prepossessing.  Indeed,  it  is  very  much  the 
reverse.  It  is  a  very  small,  low,  white  house,  so  far 
resembling  a  cellar  that  you  descend  two  or  three  steps  to 
enter  it."  To  this  one  would  add  the  impression  that  it 
showed  a  red  lamp  over  the  doorway.  "  Without  introduc- 
tion or  previous  information  of  a  reliable  character,  a 
visitor  would  hesitate  as  to  the  desirability  of  trusting 
himself  there.  Such  hesitation  would  vanish  after  the 
first  visit,  without  any  chance  of  being  at  any  time 
renewed,"  the  fact  being  that  the  host  and  hostess  were 
most  respectable  people,  and  their  liquid  refreshments  of 
the  best.  Like  Mr.  Thomas  Tyson,  of  chop-house  fame, 
and  his  contemporary,  the  Right  Honourable  James  Lea 
was  a  character.  Of  his  outward  form  the  writer  says : 
"  Imagine  a  florid,  sandy  Falstaff  after  three  weeks  of 
reduced  rations,  with  a  voice  a  trifle  asthmatic,  and  you 
have  a  rough  idea  of  Mr.  Lea."  He  has  the  appearance 
of  being  bald,  but  he  is  not  so.  For  some  reason  the  Right 
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Honourable  gentleman  sees  fit  to  have  his  head  shaved 
to  keep  his  hair  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
by  some  occult  powers  it  is  always  kept  the  same  length. 
His  customers  are  interested  in  watching  its  growth,  and 
this  has  been  the  excuse  for  many  an  extra  beer. 
Ordinarily  he  wears  a  grey  suit  of  which  the  coat  is 
buttonless.  "  But,"  says  the  writer,  "  Mr.  Lea  has  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  proprieties.  .  .  .  On  Thursday 
evening,  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Halle  and  the  full-dress 
visitors  who  on  that  night  inundate  his  cellar,  Rumour 
whispers  that  alterations  of  a  very  remarkable  character 
render  his  costume  harmonious  with  others."  Those  who 
have  found  themselves  among  that  dress-coated  throng  on 
Halle  nights  will  have  a  kindly  recollection  of  that  dim 
interior,  with  its  tiny  snuggery,  the  shining  rows  of  glasses 
on  the  shelves,  and  of  the  host  and  hostess,  and  may  be 
induced  to  reflect  on  the  changed  condition  of  things,  in 
view  of  that  palatial  structure,  the  Midland  Hotel,  to  which 
the  gentlemen  from  Halle's  may  now  betake  themselves. 
An  article  headed  "  Market  Row,"  reminds  one  of  the  old 
Concert  Hall,  which  once  occupied  a  portion  of  the  site  of 
that  great  hotel.  Those  who  remember  that  temple  of 
music  in  its  palmy  and  exclusive  days,  when  admission  to 
its  sacred  precincts  was  rendered  impossible  for  male  non- 
subscribers  residing  within  a  stated  number  of  miles,  ten 
or  more,  from  the  city,  will  understand  what  is  meant  by 
"  Market  Row."  The  audience  was  as  fashionable  and 
select  as  Manchester  could  produce,  and  it  was  the  custom 
in  the  interval  of  a  performance  for  members  of  it  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  vestibule,  or  outer  chamber,  where 
the  young  ladies  might  be  seen  seated  there  to  receive  the 
attentions  of  their  gentlemen  admirers.  It  was  to  this 
custom  that  the  objectionable  phrase  was  attached.  The 
article  is  avowedly  written  after  the  manner  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  that  time,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
Geist  in  it  gives  some  clue  to  the  author.  He  assumes  a 
very  high  moral  tone,  and  begins  with  this  solemn 
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announcement :  "We  were  present  at  the  last  Concert  Hall 
concert,  and  we  saw  Market  Row."  lint  before  he  reaches 
that  place,  in  his  article,  you  find  that  he  has  occupied 
more  than  half  his  space  with  a  dissertation  on  headaches 
and  their  causes,  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  the  remark 
of  a  witty  Frenchman  to  the  effect  that  "  a  headache  is  a 
hatband  worn  in  memory  of  departed  pleasures."  His 
reflections  are  a  little  mixed,  and  are  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  a  sentence  containing  more  th&n  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  whether  the 
girl  of  your  choice  should  be  a  hot-house  flower  or  one 
of  the  garden.  When  he  finds  himself  in  Market  Row  he 
has  nothing  better  to  say  of  the  fair  occupants  of  the 
seats  than  this  :  — 

"  In  that  sad  kind  of  jest  which  is  so  often 
sadder  reality,  it  is  called  Market  Eow,  and  the  wares 
are  exhibited  with  all  the  vulgar  display  of  hungry 
competition,  so  that  at  the  first  glance,  and  only  at  the 
first  glance,  you  see  the  best  of  them.  .  .  .  With  the  cruel 
patience  which  is  woman's  lot,  they  sit  through  the  fifteen 
minutes  parade,  their  drapery  wrapped  about  them  with 
studied  negligence,  or  their  most  sacred  charms  exposed 
with  all  the  confidence  of  the  veritable  Free  Traders  they 
are,  while  the  men  walk  confusedly  past,  staring,  bowing, 
and  exchanging  suffocating  little  sayings,  expressing  in 
their  faces  almost  every  sentiment  but  that  of  respect." 

Not  as  bad  as  that  one  feels  sure,  though  a  good  imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  the  days  when 
the  young  lions  thereof  were  roaring  for  their  prey. 

In  turning  from  the  Hall  of  Concerts  to  the  Town  Hall, 
and  an  account  of  a  meeting  held  there  in  furtherance 
of  the  claims  of  women  to  the  suffrage,  one  seems  to 
detect  the  presence  of  the  same  mocking  spirit  as  that 
displayed  towards  the  occupants  of  "  Market  Row."  The 
writer  evidently  attended  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
poking  fun  at  its  promoters,  and  defends  himself  in  this 
way.  "  If  we  are  told,"  says  he,  "  that  it  is  easier  to 
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ridicule  the  object  of  the  meeting  than  to  reason  about  it, 
we  reply  that  we  consider  public  meetings  and  elections 
to  be  so  removed  from  woman's  proper  place  in  the  world, 
that  to  speak  seriously  about  that  object  is  to  give  its 
advocates  an  advantage  which  they  have  not  earned.  It 
would  be  tacitly  admitting  that  they  are  endowed  with 
reason."  The  meeting,  however,  as  he  described  it  is 
interesting  for  us  by  reason  of  the  references  to  some  of 
the  persons,  who  were  present.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mrs.  Max  Kyllmann,  but  the  principal  lady  figure  was 
Miss  Lydia  Becker.  Of  her,  when  she  rose  to  read  her 
report,  he  says  :  — 

"  Miss  Becker  was  dressed  in  her  best  clothes.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  the  Hindoo  widow  goes,  according 
to  custom,  to  be  burned,  she  decks  herself  in  her 
gaudiest  paints  and  feathers,  having  worked  herself  into 
a  state  of  rapturous  exaltation  at  the  idea  of  rejoining 
her  husband.  By  the  same  sublime  effort  we  can  fancy 
Miss  Lydia  Becker  in  front  of  her  chaste  looking-glass, 
putting  on  her  lavender  gloves,  and  her  white  mantle  on 
the  wintry  day  of  the  meeting,  as  if  it  were  only  a  pic-nic 
or  a  christening.  We  have  never  seen  Miss  Becker  before 
and  we  confess  that  we  felt  a  kind  of  remorse  at  all  the 
jokes  about  her  we  have  countenanced.  We  could  not 
help  admiring  her  a  little.  There  was  a  brave,  good- 
humoured,  clever  look  about  her,  and,  notwithstanding 
her  years,  she  seemed  to  feel  a  fresh  and  almost  childish 
enjoyment  whenever  any  of  the  speakers  said  anything 
particularly  sweet  about  women's  suffrage." 

There  were  some  male  supporters  present,  whom  one 
remembers  as  champions  of  the  cause  in  those  days,  and  we 
are  told  that  "Mr.  Jacob  Bright  made  a  speech,  in  which  for 
commonplaceness  he  almost  excelled  himself.  But  that 
would  be  impossible  ....  Mr.  Bright  was  followed  by  a 
clergyman,  whom  we  should  think  is  a  sensible  man  on  every 
other  subject.  And  then  an  agitated  being,  with  a  daft 
look — Dr.  Pankhurst — rose  and  rushed  forward  to  the 
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table.  He  appeared  to  be  very  young,  indeed  his  voice 
had  not  broken,  and  therefore  every  allowance  must  be 
made  for  him.  He  screeched,  and  threatened  with  his 
tiny  fist,  and  pointed  in  a  very  rude  manner  with  his  little 
forefinger.  He  should  be  told  of  this.  We  did  not  follow 
his  meaning,  but  we  are  sure  that  if  you  were  to  put  the 
words  *  constitution,'  'privilege,'  'emancipation,'  'senti- 
ment,' '  justice,'  into  a  hat,  in  proportion  of  nine  to  every 
other  word,  and  shake  them  out  again,  you  would  have  his 
speech,  in  as  intelligible  a  form,  without  the  screech  and 
the  unpleasant  gesticulations,  as  if  he  were  being  stran- 
gled. Every  time  he  paused  the  applause  grew  fainter. 
We  thought  at  last  that  even  the  brave  Miss  Becker 
winced,  and  secretly  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
never  invite  the  agitated  being  again." 

Miss  Becker  and  her  doings  were  often  referred  to  in 
the  "  Sphinx,"  and,  at  a  much  later  date,  when  Bishop 
Lee  had  departed  this  life  and  Bishop  Eraser  reigned  in 
his  stead,  one  comes  upon  an  "  Idyll,  after  the  manner  of 
Tennyson,"  describing  a  passage-at-arms  between  the  lady 
and  the  prelate.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  that  wit  of  the  time, 
John  Fox  Turner,  and  is  in  his  happiest  vein.  It  is  too 
long  to  find  full  place  here  but  some  selected  parts  may 
be  given.  It  tells  how  :  — 

They  met  at  Christmas,  at  the  Ragged  Feast 

By  good  Will  Mather  out  in  Salf  ord  spread  ; 

Not  feast  of  wine  and  cakes,  but  speech  and  thought, 

And  pleasant  interchange  of  compliments. 

It  was  a  brilliant  throng,  with  many  notable  ones  there, 

and 

Also  James, 

And  she,  the  love-lorn  dame  called  Lydia ; 
These  two,  the  first  in  place,  though  last  to  name, 
Sat  on  the  dais,  and  the  earth  was  glad. 
Love  rules  the  Court,  the  Camp,  the  Grove,  the  Church, 
The  church,  the  chiefest — for  the  church  is  love, 
And  he,  a  trusted  son  of  mother  Church, 
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Expounded  maxims,  and  dealt  out  the  law, 
As  what  were  women's  duties  and  the  like, 
Why  they  were  strong  in  much,  not  strong  in  all ; 
Strong  in  the  witching  sphere  of  hearth  and  home, 
And  gentle  ways  of  mother,  sister,  wife — 
Not  strong  in  straddling  over  awkward  stiles 
Which  baulk  the  paths  of  public  life  of  man, 
And  tear  the  raiment  as  the  sheep  is  torn 
Who,  in  the  thorny  hedgerow  leaves  his  wool. 
Thus  spoke  our  James,  in  pleasant  hearty  voice, 
With  kind  considerate  speech  and  honest  mind, 
Fresh  in  his  looks,  as  if  from  daisy  fields 
Down  by  the  breezy  Berkshire  White  Horse  Hills, 

Him  Lydia  spotted  as  he  rose  and  talk'd, 
Lydia  the  loftiest  at  our  Board  of  Schools, 
Freest  of  women  in  a  world  of  serfs, 
She  flashing  forth  with  spectacles  on  nose, 
Like  Arthur's  brand,  Excalibur,  her  light 
Full  on  the  prelate  blaz'd  a  wintry  fire, 
And  clutched  her  distaff,  and  her  bodkin  drew 
Red  with  the  ancient  gore  of  many  foes. 

Grim  was  the  silence  in  Will  Mather's  Hall, 

As,  lance  in  rest  the  vengeful  Lydia  bore 

Bang  on  the  rosy  prelate  in  his  chair. 

"  The  purpose  of  my  life,"  the  maid  began, 

"Is  to  make  war  on  devils.     (Hear  and  cheers.) 

Shorn  as  with  garden  shears  their  forked  tails 

Lie  quivering  blown  by  screaming  gales  about, 

This  was  the  mission  that  my  fathers  bade 

Me  work  unending  all  my  earnest  life; 

No  samples  early  woven,  no  wax  flowers, 

No  slothful  slippers  for  the  feet  of  men, 

No  apple  piety  of  household  drudge 

Pluck'd  the  high  purpose  from  my  sounding  breast, 

With  beasts  at  Ephesus  I  cannot  war, 

But  I  must  fight  with  hosts  of  beasts  at  home." 

Pale  grew  the  faces  at  Will  Mather's  feast, 
A  high-wrought  funkiness  o'erspread  the  scene; 
The  lights  burnt  blue — so  blue  so  true  the  maid 
Who  played  the  game  of  snap-dragon  alone. 
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Still  all  the  time  the  noise  of  battle  roar'd 
There  was  no  apprehensiveness  in  James, 
He,  tranquil  bachelor,  beheld  the  strife ; 
She,  Maid  of  Orleans,  cleft  the  foeman's  helm, 
And  dash'd  along  with  deeds  of  derring-do, 
Then  sank  subdued,  and  all  the  world  was  still. 
The  contributions  of  Fox  Turner  were  numerous,  and 
to  him  were  attributed  some  "Studies  in  Natural  History," 
of  the  human  species,  thirty,  or  more,  of  them,  of  a  highly 
diverting  kind,  in  selection  and  treatment.     In  the  study 
of  "  The  Undertaker,"  he  says:  — 

"This  is  a  subject  that  ought  to  have  been  treated 300 years 
ago    by   Montaigne,  and  to  have  been  allowed  to  mellow  in 

the  volume  of  the  essays  which  bears  his  name I  used 

to  travel  occasionally  with  an  Undertaker  in  coming  to  town 
by  rail  in  a  morning  .  .  .  Out  of  respect  to  past  and  future 
corpses  he  always  wore  a  white  choker,  as  expressive  of  a 
general  sympathy  with  bereaved  relatives  of  the  world  at 
large.  His  features  were  rubicund,  but  whether  from 
bodies  or  spirits  I  never  could  make  out,  though  I  leaned 
a  little  towards  the  latter,  and  had  I  been  called  upon  to 
give  it  a  name,  I  should  have  murmured,  as  if  down  a 
speaking  tube — rum,  not  navy — Jamaica — the  best.  He 
was  a  mild  man  in  speech,  and  advanced  what  views  he 
had  in  a  very  retail  draper  style,  as  if  treating  of  black 
silk  across  a  counter.  After  I  got  to  know  him,  his 
personal  attentions  and  little  politenesses  to  me  caused 
some  embarrassment.  I  thought  I  observed  him  one 
morning  taking  my  measure,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  his 
mind's  eye  was  not  indulging  a  little  in  that  direction, 
but  I  refrained  from  taxing  him  with  it,  or  from  offering 
him  any  personal  violence  in  consequence.  Still  I  confess 
I  did  not  like  him  saying  to  me  on  one  occasion  that  I 
appeared  to  have  a  very  bad  cough.  He  placed  his  hand 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  simultaneously,  as  I  fancied  to 
feel  for  his  professional  card,  but  it  was  only  to  offer  me 
a  lozenge,  which  I  refused  rather  discourteously  I  am 
afraid." 
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Fox  Turner  was  known  to  us  not  only  as  a  humorous 
writer,  and,  in  post-prandial  speeches,  as  the  Yorick  of 
many  dinner  tables,  but  as  a  notable  member  of  the 
Brazenose  Club,  a  description  of  which  finds  place  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Clubs  of  the  city.  The  "Braze- 
nose "  was  then  housed  in  its  original  home,  in  the  street 
whose  name  it  adopted.  The  accommodation  was  not 
extensive,  but  it  was  said  of  it  that  there  were  only  two 
things  you  could  not  do  there,  go  to  bed  or  play  billiards. 
It  was  instituted  to  promote  the  association  of  gentlemen 
of  artistic  professions,  pursuits,  or  tastes.  It  prided  itself 
on  bringing  men  of  talent  together,  and  of  the  results  the 
writer,  Fox  Turner,  or  another,  thus  discourses  to  a  friend 
who  is  visiting  it :  — 

'  You  may  find  ability  enough  here  to  achieve 
anything.  The  men  who  come  here  are  possible 
members  of  an  administration,  or  a  fragment  of  future 
parliaments,  or  a  school  of  painting,  or  By'r  Lady,  they 
could  build  churches,  or  give  you  a  new  translation  of 
Horace,  or  be  as  daintily  and  incisively  epigrammatic  as 
Martial.  They  could  write  you  a  pantomime,  or  mount 
one,  or  play  one.  They  could  cast  you  a  drama  with  some 
of  the  best  names  on  the  English  stage.  They  could  give 
you  an  essay  on  Roast  Pig  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
dear  old  Charles.  A  "  Saturday  Review  "  could  be  edited 
here,  savagely-splendid  as  the  original  Reviler.  If 
another  treaty  of  commerce  should  be  wanted,  the  man 
will  be  here  when  the  hour  is.  Our  Rembrandt  will  paint 
you  the  portrait  of  an  Emperor,  or  a  pencil  as  tireless  and 
more  imaginative  than  Grustave  Dore's  will  furnish  you 
with  a  study  of  Giant  Despair  for  a  new  edition  of 
Bunyan." 

Of  equally  great  prowess  and  possibilities,  in 
their  respective  spheres,  are  the  legal,  medical,  and 
journalistic  members,  and  among  the  latter  was  our  editor 
who,  in  these  "Sphinx"  days  became  also  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Club,  but  the  only  reference  in  the  paper 
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which  can  apply  to  that  community  occurs  in  a  descrip- 
tion, among  other  inns,  of  the  "  Crozier,"  which  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  "  Mitre,"  where  the  Club  was  then  lodged. 
Among  the  features  of  that  hostelry  we  get  this  one, 
"  Literature  is  represented  by  an  amphibious  kind  of 
club  which  holds  its  meetings  there  periodically,  and  the 
members  of  which  if  they  do  not,  like  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  cultivate  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal,  may 
be  said  at  least  to  cultivate  social  joys  and  pleasures  on  a 
modicum  of  letters."  It  was  reserved  for  our  editor, 
when  he  became  president  of  the  club,  to  amend  that  order 
of  tilings,  and  to  blend  with  those  social  pleasures  a  pre- 
vailing high  seriousness  of  literary  purpose. 

Though  a  wag,  in  giving  an  account  of  "  A  'Sphinx' 
party,"  thought  proper  to  include  the  Town  Clerk  among 
those  present,  he  had  no  place  there  nor  on  the  staff.  But, 
in  one  form  or  another,  he  often  figured  in  the  pages 
of  the  paper  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Sir  Joseph  Heron, 
admittedly  the  first  town-clerk  in  the  country,  was  a  very 
important  personage  in  the  city,  indeed  practically  its 
governor;  for  while  the  mayor  ruled  the  Corporation,  the 
Town  Clerk  ruled  the  Mayor.  These  relationships  were 
set  forth  in  a  song  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  staff.  It 
was  called  "  Sir  Joseph,"  and  one  has  heard  it  sung  at  our 
meetings  to  the  air  of  "  Simon  the  Cellarer  "  :  — 

To  Sir  Joseph,  the  Town  Clerk,  come  many  a  score 

Of  Councillors  bold  and  free 
But  the  boldest  of  all  of  them  loses  his  roar 
When  he's  put  on  his  first  Com-mit-tee, 
When  he's  one  of  a  large  Com-mit-tee, 
Of  business  or  routine  he  never  doth  fail, 
And  though  Alderman  flatter  and  Councillors  rail, 
Yet  he  only  smileth,  and  quaintly  will  say 
"  I  will  find  them  employment,  while  they  find  the  pay ;" 
And  ho,  ho,  ho,  he  doth  quietly  show 
Each  new  coming  member  the  way  he  should  go. 
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The  Mayor,  too,  he  sits  in  his  own  private  room, 

And  thinks  he's  the  ruler  of  all ; 
And  if  any  one  doubts  it  gets  into  a  fume, 

And  talketh  both  loudly  and  tall — 

Both  loudly  he  talketh  and  tall  ; 
But  there's  a  small  parlour  close  by  the  back  stair, 
Where  the  Town  Clerk  has  often  a  chat  with  the  Mayor, 
"Who  finds  it  much  simpler  to  do  as  he's  told, 
Than  refuse  and  be  quickly  left  out  in  the  cold ; 

For  ho,  ho,  ho,  Sir  Joseph  doth  know, 

Who  pulleth  the  strings  of  this  civic  peep-show. 

Sir  Joseph  he  sits  in  his  soft-cushioned  chair, 

Disdainful  of  clamour  and  strife, 
For  while  every  November  must  see  a  new  Mayor 

It  is  plain  he's  elected  for  life — 

He  feels  sure  he's  elected  for  life : 
For  Sir  Joseph  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  his  tongue, 
And  although  he's  been  handsome,  is  no  longer  young ; 
So  each  new  suggestion  he  knocks  on  the  head, 
And  the  Council  they  raise  him  his  wages  instead, 

While  ho,  ho,  ho,  he  will  chuckle  and  crow ; 

What !    any  be  master,  but  Joseph  ?     No.     No  !  " 

In  the  form  of  rhymes,  songs,  and  epigrams,  a  good 
deal  of  verse  appeared  in  our  pages,  some  of  it,  on  the 
humorous  side,  from  the  pen  of  that  choicest  of  Bohemians, 
Robert  Pollitt,  known  to  us  then  as  our  rhyming 
chronicler.  "Sir  Joseph"  is  a  song  quite  in  his  vein, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  he  wrote  it.  In  like  manner, 
as  to  changed  scenes  and  conditions,  are  some  articles 
relating  to  Owens  College,  then  located  in  Quay  Street, 
contributions  notable  as  coming  among  others,  from  a 
distinguished  student  of  that  hall  of  learning;  James 
Parkinson,  who  now  sits  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
Manchester  Evening  News.  Less  known  to  one  at  the  time, 
but  understood  to  be  among  the  contributors,  was  Randolph 
Caldecott,  whose  pen  and  pencil  seem  to  me  possibly 
traceable  in  a  Christmas  number,  containing  "  Sprays  from 
an  old  Holly  Bush,"  with  something  of  a  Washington 
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Irving  flavour  about  it,  and  two  pages  of  humorous 
sketches,  eighteen  of  them,  illustrative  of  "  The  Mistletoe 
Beau,"  and  "Mrs.  Bobkin's  Christmas  Party."  One 
remarkable  feature  of  the  "  Sphinx  "  was  the  appearance 
iii  it  of  the  valuable  biographies  of  "Lancashire  Worthies," 
written  by  Francis  Espinasse,  since  published  in  two 
volumes,  and  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  standard 
books  of  reference. 

The  articles  supplied  to  the  "  Sphinx "  were,  for  the 
most  part,  essentially  local  in  their  nature  and  origin, 
but,  in  one  notable  instance,  the  editor  went  outside  his 
ordinary  staff  and  enlisted  the  services  of  a  London  writer, 
James  Hain  Friswell,  the  author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life," 
and  from  him  came  criticisms  of  "  Living  Men  of  Letters," 
a  long  series,  inclusive  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swin- 
burne, Dickens,  Disraeli,  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Lytton,  Lever, 
Trollope,  Ruskin,  Ains worth  and  Sala.  The  literary 
judgments  passed  upon  some  of  these  writers  were  not 
lacking  in  outspokenness,  and  make  interesting  reading. 
"  Disraeli,"  he  tells  us,  "  ranks  but  as  a  mediocrity :  we 
admire  his  pluck  but  cannot  read  his  novels."  Dickens 
"  is  not  of  the  very  highest  type  of  tale-writer,  and  he  has 
written  so  much  that  almost  all  of  it  must  die."  Tenny- 
son is  not  a  great  poet,  far  from  it,  "  and  posterity  will 
count  it  folly  to  place  a  half-hearted  and  polished 
rhymester  amongst  her  strong  great  ones,  who  were  fellows 
with  poverty  and  disrespect  in  this  life,  and  who  learnt 
in  suffering  that  they  might  teach  in  song."  And  as  for 
Swinburne,  "  Poor  boy,  what  a  career  he  has  missed  !  .  .  . 
His  chief  and  most  high  works  are  but  mocking  songs  of 
the  Atheist  that  erst  might  have  been  sung  in  Sodom,  and 
lascivious  hymns  to  Adonis  that  might  fitly  have  been 
howled  in  Gomorrah."  Of  Harrison  Ainsworth  he  says, 
"  Let  us  start  with  an  opinion  fearlessly  expressed,  as  it 
is  earnestly  felt,  that  the  existence  of  this  writer  is  an 
event  to  be  deplored,"  and  George  Augustus  Sala  comes  in 
for  gentle  words  like  these :  "  To  some  his  tipsy  writing 
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is  odious;  to  few  even  his  very  best  work  can  be  of  use. 
His  face,  as  one  can  see  in  a  coloured  photograph,  is  an 
index  to  his  style.  He  mixes  up  the  characters  of  the 
Copper  Captain,  Bobadil,  and  Bardolph,  and  as  he  ripens 
he  grows  more  truculent  and  self-assertive.  His  career 
is  a  coup  manque,  and  if  he  leave  a  name  to  survive  till 
his  youngest  Bohemian  admirer  be  an  old  man — for  it  will 
survive  no  longer — it  will  yet  carry  with  it  no  affectionate 
reverence,  and  will  not  be  conducive  to  any  good  what- 
ever." But  personalities  like  these  have  their  perils,  as 
the  writer  discovered  later.  It  came  to  be  whispered  that 
George  Augustus  Sala  regarded  the  article  as  containing 
libellous  matter,  and  was  contemplating  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  the  shadow  of  this  possibility  hung  for  a  while 
over  the  "  Sphinx."  But  Sala  took  no  steps  until  Friswell 
had  dished  up  his  articles  again,  and  presented  them  in 
book  form,  under  the  title,  "  Modern  Men  of  Letters, 
honestly  Criticised  " ;  then  did  the  aggrieved  one  come 
down  upon  the  publishers,  and,  succeeding  in  his  action 
for  libel,  got  damages  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred 
pounds. 

The  last  number  of  the  "Sphinx  "  appeared  on  October 
28,  1871,  and  in  the  course  of  a  valedictory  note  the 
editor  says  :  — 

"  The  Sphinx  has  been  an  attempt  to  provide 
for  Manchester  a  literary  and  critical  journal  of  a  high 
class.  How  far  it  has  proved  successful  in  this  sense  we 
prefer  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others.  To  prevent 
possible  misrepresentations  and  misconceptions,  we  think 
it  desirable  to  state  that  all  rights  and  interests  in  the 
journal  and  its  title  have  been  vested  in  the  proprietors 
of  the  Manchester  City  News  to  whose  columns  most  of 
the  writers  of  the  Sphinx  will  from  time  to  time  contri- 
bute. It  only  remains  for  the  editor  to  record  his  grateful 
sense  of  the  able  and  devoted  services  rendered  by  the 
gentlemen  who  have  so  long  been  associated  with  him — 
some  of  them  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  years — and  in 
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their  name  and  his  own  to  bid  the  readers  of  the  Sphinx — 
farewell." 

It  was  a  welcome  change  for  our  editor,  for  the  con- 
ducting of  the  "  Sphinx  "  had  not  been  free  from  worries 
and  anxieties  for  him,  and  the  element  of  permanence  a 
doubtful  quantity.  Henceforward,  as  one  who  had 
attained  a  more  secure  means  of  fulfilling  his  high 
journalistic  aims,  he  took  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
City  News,  and  to  what  fine  issues  we  are  all  well  aware. 
He  strove  hard  to  promote  the  social  and  intellectual  well 
being  of  the  city,  earned  for  himself  worthily  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  great  editor,  and  when  the  end  came 
passed  out  of  life  full  of  years  and  full  of  honours. 


SELECTIONS    FROM    A    BOOK    OF 
TABLE    TALK. 

By  GEORGE  MILNEK. 

The  Cornet  Player. 

For  an  entirely  lonely  and  detached  piece  of  existence 
commend  me  to  a  man  playing  upon  the  cornet  in  a  side 
street  on  a  cold  and  windy  winter's  day,  with  two  or  three 
children  looking  up  at  him  with  a  fixed  and  wondering 
gaze.  They  are  not  with  him,  they  only  seem  to  stare  at 
him,  as  something  meteoric,  out  of  his  place,  dropped 
from  somewhere.  Such  a  man  is  always  utterly  hopeless; 
he  never  looks  at  you,  or  asks  for  anything ;  but  plays  his 
tune,  as  if  he  were  under  uncanny  compulsion  and  then, 
unfollowed  by  the  children,  moves  rapidly  away  to  repeat 
the  strange  performance  at  some  sufficient  distance. 

Daniel  Deronda. 

I  have  been  reading  Deronda.  There  is  the  old  bitter 
or  sub-acid  flavour  which  repels  even  while  we  enjoy. 
Yet  it  is  wonderfully  clever,  and  at  the  same  time  truer 
and  more  wise  than  most  biographies.  Truer  because  in 
a  novel  there  is  not  the  same  temptation  to  untruthf  illness 
as  in  a  biography,  wise  because  few  writers  so  wise  as 
George  Eliot  will  give  their  time  to  ordinary  biographical 
work. 

Bathos. 

What  a  fine  and  complete  instance  of  bathos  is  the 
donkey's  bray !  It  begins  with  a  note  which  is  as  loud, 
clear,  and  defiant  as  a  trumpet-call;  a  troop  might  clash 
into  battle  under  its  inspiration;  but  then  immediately 
comes  the  laughable  and  yet  hideous  diminuendo,  the 
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falling  away,  the  vanishing,  the  utter  break-down,  the 
stammering  and  quavering  hee-haw,  which  seems  to 
smother  itself  in  its  own  ridicule,  and  which  gives  one  a 
sense  of  nausea,  through  the  auricular  nerve,  in  a  way 
that  no  other  sound  seems  to  do. 

Unconsciousness . 

The  grace  of  unconsciousness  is  a  marvellous  gift. 
Here  is  a  man  who  says  the  most  astoundingly  daring 
things  without  the  faintest  tremor;  the  silliest  things 
without  the  embarrassment  of  folly;  the  vainest  things 
with  no  apparent  sense  of  vanity;  and  the  most  entirely 
wise  or  witty  things  without  seeming  in  the  least  to  plume 
himself  upon  his  possessions. 

An  Evening  SJcy. 

There  is  a  peculiar  evening  sky  which  most  of  us  must 
have  observed  :  — the  sun  has  gone  and  there  is  no  colour 
left  in  the  west,  save  only  a  pale,  clear  blue — clear  with 
a  great  depth  of  clearness,  and  yet  with  no  hint  of 
brilliancy :  we  wonder,  in  fact,  how,  under  such  condi- 
tions, the  sky  can  be  so  clear  without  being  bright.  And 
do  we  not  see  something  like  this  in  certain  men's  minds? 
no  prejudices,  no  disturbing  vices,  and  no  joy — only  a 
clear  and  settled  calm. 

Light. 

There  is  a  curious  pathos  to  some  minds  in  the  extin- 
guishing of  a  light,  however  small  or  trivial.  With  what 
intense  interest  for  instance  we  can  bring  ourselves  to 
watch  the  fortunes  of  some  tiny  spark,  some  mere  wander- 
ing speck  of  fire,  as  it  goes  in  and  out,  in  and  out,  till 
at  length  it  makes  its  last  little  flicker,  and  then  is  lost 
for  ever — as  much  as  if  it  had  never  been — in  the  darkness 
upon  which  we  gaze  in  vain,  again  and  again  looking  for 
the  resuscitation  which  will  never  come.  I  suppose  it 
is  because  we  feel  the  thing  to  be  so  very  like  the  great, 
common  tragedy  of  Death. 
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Siveet  Reasonableness. 

What  is  that  faculty  which  Arnold  calls  "  sweet  reason- 
ableness "  ?  I  take  it  to  imply  the  absence  of  that 
intellectual  impatience  which  accompanies  the  want  of 
imagination,  and  is  the  correlative  of  moral  selfishness; 
that  inability  to  comprehend  another  man's  point  of  view, 
to  appreciate  another  man's  work,  to  enter  into  another 
man's  thoughts.  It  involves  also  the  power  to  weigh  and 
balance  one's  own  faculties,  vices,  virtues.  It  enables  a 
man  to  do  something,  because  it  shews  him  what  he  can 
and  cannot  do;  and  saves  him  from  blinding  prejudices 
and  damaging  exhibitions  of  vanity. 

The  Functions  of  Art. 

The  office  of  all  Art  is  first  to  please;  second  to  teach. 

The  second  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  first  cannot. 

To  please,  in  the  highest  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  in  this  connection,  is  to  satisfy  that  sense  of  and 
desire  for  harmony,  which  is  the  artistic  faculty  either 
receptive  or  creative. 

Those  who  desire  to  please  only,  have  an  easier  task 
than  the  others ;  but  their  work  is  not  to  be  contemned 
therefore.  It  is  self-sufficient,  and,  as  we  have  said,  first 
in  importance. 

The  artist  who  would  also  teach  has  before  him  im- 
mensely greater  difficulties;  his  education  must  be  more 
complete,  and  he  has  more  need  of  the  restraints  which 
come  of  severe  training. 

Many  who  succeed  in  the  first  province,  and  become 
satisfactory,  if  not  perfect,  would  break  down  utterly  in 
the  second.  In  a  word  there  are  two  things  to  be  done. 
If  it  be  not  so  the  result  is  the  painful  and  too  common 
abortion  which  can  neither  teach  nor  please. 

Ruskin. 

Ruskin's  great  power  in  two  directions  is  indubitable. 
He  has  the  power  to  see  and  the  power  of  style.  No 
Englishman  except  perhaps  Darwin  has  been  able  to 
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observe  so  accurately,  so  thoroughly  and  so  widely  over 
the  field  of  external  nature.  His  power  of  style  too  is 
unique.  He  knows  the  values  of  words  and  the  subtle 
effect  which  their  right  arrangement  has  upon  the  mind. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  grandeur  of  his  descrip- 
tions I  should  not  admit  that  he  is  an  imaginative  writer. 
In  this  and  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  humour  lies  his 
weakness.  His  dogmatism  and  egotism  are  felt  painfully 
by  the  reader  as  they  would  not  have  been  if  he  had 
written  with  imagination.  Wordsworth  has  the  same 
objectionable  qualities,  and  if  he  for  instance  had  written 
didactically  and  not  imaginatively  on  art  or  polemics  or 
politics  his  dogmatism  and  egotism  would  have  been 
unendurable. 

Genius  and  Talent. 

The  man  possessing  what  we  call  genius  is  he  who 
produces  works  of  surpassing  excellence  in  any  kind,  not 
primarily  because  of  study  or  training  but  (primarily)  in 
consequence  of  his  being  naturally  endowed  with  an 
organism  which  puts  him  into  acute  sympathy  with  men 
or  with  nature.  The  man  of  talent  is  he  who  produces 
works  of  a  lesser  excellence,  sometimes  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other,  primarily  by  virtue  of  severe 
training  and  application. 

Industry  is  of  course  essential  to  both,  but  with  regard 
to  genius  it  is  not  as  Carlyle  would  have  us  believe  of  the 
essence  of  the  thing.  Genius  is  not  simply  the  "  power 
of  taking  pains."  The  man  of  genius  may  be  capable  of 
sustained  effort  or  he  may  not.  Unquestionably  the 
highest  results  will  be  obtained  by  genius  plus  industry. 

Carlyle. 

Carlyle  was  a  Puritan  who  had  lost  his  creed;  a  poet 
who  ridiculed  verse;  an  historian  who  could  not  write  in 
ordinary  prose ;  a  radical  who  admired  despots ;  and  a  tory 
to  whom  kings,  as  kings,  were  entirely  hateful. 
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Urbanity  and  Roughness. 

The  softest-spoken  men  are  not  always  the  most 
dangerous,  but  the  most  dangerous  men  are  always  the 
softest-spoken.  The  civil  combatant  is  in  the  end  found 
to  be  the  toughest  and  most  grim.  The  dog  which  holds 
does  not  bark.  In  many  men  rudeness  is  only  a  sign  of 
conscious  weakness,  but  they  wish  to  impress  others  with 
the  idea  of  strength  they  do  not  feel.  They  dare  not  trust 
themselves  to  be  urbane. 

The  Infinite  Mind. 

If  we  grant  the  existence  of  an  infinite  and  creative 
Mind  capable  of  grasping  the  idea  or  fact  of  endless  Time 
and  Space,  and  of  influencing  and  directing  their  proces- 
sion— then  should  we  not  find  in  this  a  proof  that  such  a 
Power  would  be  able  to  apprehend  and  include  within  its 
active  cognition  each  separate,  human,  personality,  infin- 
itesimal as,  by  comparison,  these  are. 

If  this  Mind  is  shaping  or  has  shaped  the  visible 
universe,  then  in  that  universe  there  must  be  found  some 
expression  of  the  Mind  by  which  it  was  created;  not 
necessarily  perfect  or  complete,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
partial,  as  is  the  expression  of  the  human  mind  in  human 
works.  Mind,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  only  partially 
expressed  even  in  words  chosen  for  the  purpose  and  used 
with  directness;  in  works,  much  more  than  in  words,  that 
expression  is  casual  and  comparatively  indistinct.  So 
it  is  probably  with  the  expression  of  God  in  Nature. 

The  Formation  of  Opinion. 

Form  your  own  Opinion;  choose  your  own  Church; 
select  your  own  Party;  and  then,  I  will  not  say  hold  to 
those  opinions,  to  that  church,  to  that  party,  with  stupid 
tenacity,  refusing  ever  to  be  converted  or  changed,  but  I 
will  say  hold  to  them  with  an  intelligent  firmness  and  a 
resolute  grasp.  Having  done  this  and  made  sure  of  your 
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own  position,  then  you  can  afford  to  be  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  to  give  them  credit  for  sincerity  equal 
to  your  own,  even  to  try  and  see  things  in  their  light,  and 
tli  is  you  can  do  because  of  your  own  certainty  and 
strength. 

Very  frequently  when  men  are  uncertain  and  shifty  as 
to  their  own  opinions  they  are  most  uncharitable  with 
regard  to  those  of  others. 

The  Two  Voices. 

Yesterday  I  was  sitting  in  my  garden.  The  night  was 
drawing  on  jbut  the  sun  was  still  shining.  The  sky  was 
•clear  an,d  apparently  free  from  clouds.  Everything  was 
very  still.  The  birds  were  at  rest  and  the  trees  did  not 
move.  As  I  sat  I  heard  the  silence  broken,  not  suddenly, 
but  gradually  by  a  far-off  sound.  It  was  the  thunder, 
distant  but  loud  and  deep — a  sound  such  as  is  never  made 
except  by  thunder.  There  had  been  no  lightning  visible 
to  me,  and  there  was  no  cloud.  It  was  strange  to  hear  the 
great  roll  and  see  no  premonitory  flash.  The  sound 
seemed  to  come  from  unseen  worlds  with  a  message  of 
things  other  than  ours — the  Voice  of  God  himself  moving 
in  the  vast  fields  of  his  own  creation. 

When  the  thunder  ceased  I  bent  my  head  and  saw  at 
my  feet  a  little  flower  which  I  knew  well — a  flower  beauti- 
ful in  appearance  and  wonderful  in  structure,  and,  as  I 
thought  of  its  beauty  and  of  all  the  complex  mystery  of 
its  growth — of  how  it  germinated,  and  evolved  its  blossom, 
.and  perfected  its  seed,  and  how,  even,  it  was  able,  like  a 
sentient  creature,  to  shoot  out  and  distribute  over  the  land 
its  winged  seeds,  I  felt  that  God  was  as  plain  to  me  in  the 
flower  as  in  the  thunder.  The  prophet  on  the  mountain 
heard  not  God  in  the  whirlwind,  but  only  in  the  still  small 
voice.  I  had,  as  it  were,  heard  him  in  both — in  the  great 
rolling  of  thunder  and  in  the  low,  sweet,  whisper  of  the 
flower. 
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Gutter  Children. 

There  is  a  rough  old  saying  which  is — "  You  can't  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."  That  is  true,  but  then? 
there  are  "  sow's  ears "  in  the  "  best  society,"  and  the 
material  for  silken  purses  in  the  very  lowest.  Down  in 
the  very  gutters  of  life  you  will  find,  if  you  could  get  at 
them,  and  train  them,  children  who  in  ability  and  even 
in  native  delicacy  and  refinement  would  put  to  shame 
many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life. 


A   CITY  IDYLL. 
By    B.   A.    REDFERN. 

Come,   knit  hands,   and   beat  the   ground 

In    a  light   fantastic   round.  — Milton. 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 

— Byron. 
The  young  contending,   while  the  old  surveyed. 

— Goldsmith. 

T^ORTY  years  ago,  in  recording  the  impressions  of  "A 
Tour  " — one  of  a  series  of  enforced  tours  by  the  bye — 
made  "  between  Withy  Grove  and  Newtown,"  Manchester, 
and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  a  local  journal,  the 
writer  referred  to  a  large  space  of  land,  never  yet  built 
upon,  which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of 
our  City. 

Within  the  memory  of  one,  then  living,  there  had  stood 
— part  of  it  still  stands — at  the  lower  end  of  "  Angel 
Meadow"  a  mansion,  which  when  erected,  afforded  to  its 
owners  an  extensive  and  lovely  prospect  of  hill  and  vale, 
mead  and  fallow,  woods  and  waters,  on  one  hand;  and  of 
the  growing  town  on  the  other.  From  the  latter  there 
came  the  straggling  Long  Millgate,  with  its  double  line  of 
half-timbered  black  and  white  houses  and  shops,  which, 
in  the  middle  distance,  made  a  sharp  turn,  and  descended 
towards  the  River  Irk,  leaving  to  view  on  its  left  side  the 
gables  and  carved  finials  of  the  quaintly  picturesque  fold 
(or  "fowt")  known  as  "Gibraltar."  Beyond  this  the 
Scotland  Bridge  carried  the  road  over  to  the  gardens  and 
coppices  of  Red  Bank  and  Cheetham.  On  the  right  before 
coming  to  the  bridge,  another  lane  carried  the  high  road 
for  Yorkshire  along  the  valley  to  the  north,  and  the  sloping 
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or  terraced  grounds  of  the  mansion  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  were  bounded  by  this  lane  on  their  lower  side. 
The  Irk  was  at  that  time  a  swiftly  running  stream,  whose 
waters,  if  not  perfectly  limpid,  were  at  least  pleasant  to 
the  senses,  and  in  its  many  windings  they  fretted  and 
"  swilled  "  the  cliffs  of  brown-red  rock,  through  and  round 
which  they  hurried  on  their  way  from  the  Cloughs  of 
Crumpsall  and  Collyhurst. 

In  the  present  day  there  stands  a  grimy  looking  brick-built 
church  on  what  was  once  part  of  the  mansion  grounds,  and 
the  remainder  of  them  is  occupied  by  a  dismal  churchyard, 
and  the  open  space  referred  to.  To  reach  the  latter  one  must 
go  along  the  old  lane,  now  a  desolate  looking  back  street, 
which  runs  below  the  high  dead-wall  of  the  churchyard, 
until  we  come  upon  our  bourne.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  great  epidemic,  several 
acres  of  land  had  been  enclosed  here  for  a  supplementary 
cemetery,  and  after  many  hundreds  of  bodies  had  been 
interred,  and  the  scourge  had  ceased  its  ravage  the 
entrances  to  this  were  walled  up.  Then  to  all  seeming 
the  place  was  abandoned  to  the  elements,  and  it  became 
forgotten  of  men  for  at  least  a  score  of  years.  Old 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  have  said  that  grass  and 
other  forms  of  vegetation  grew  there  profusely  during 
this  period,  when,  though  it  was  a  solitude  in  itself,  it  was 
being  gradually  surrounded  by  rows  of  closely  built 
houses. 

In  the  end,  however,  there  came  a  year  of  great  rains, 
and  the  high  brick  walls,  burst  out  by  the  floods,  carried 
with  them  into  the  street  below,  much  soil,  the  ends  of 
many  coffins,  and  a  number  of  human  skulls,  along  with 
other  gruesome  relics  of  mortality.  These  were  after 
some  delay  thrown  back  to  be  roughly  covered  again  with 
the  soil,  and  the  bricks  were  removed,  but  the  gaps  in  the 
walling  were  not  filled  up,  and  the  "  God's  Acre  "  thus 
violated  was  left  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  Charter  Street  and  "  Th'  Medder." 
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Then  it  became  a  handy  dumping  ground  for  all  kinds 
of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  refuse,  and  also,  inci- 
dentally, the  "  pitch  "  for  many  "  scuttles  "  and  even  a 
few  prize  fights.  Often,  and  especially  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, what  had  started  as  a  drunken  squabble,  was 
adjourned  till  the  principals  were  sober,  and  then  this 
Golgotha  became  an  Aceldama,  a  field  of  blood  and  battle. 
Amongst  other  of  these  sporting  encounters  was  one  which 
took  place  in  the  "  late  'fifties,"  and  of  which  the  writer 
was  for  some  time  a  spectator.  It  was  a  most  brutal  and 
vindictive  struggle  between  two  one-armed  beggars.  Of 
these,  the  elder,  "  Bacup  Billy,"  was  a  quiet  creature 
enough  until  struck,  when  he  became  one  to  be  most 
carefully  avoided,  whilst  the  other,  known  only  as 
"Stump,"  always  carried  in  his  face  and  demeanour 
unmistakable  danger  signals. 

The  fight  ran  chiefly  in  favour  of  "  Stump,"  until  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  round,  when,  having  thrown  his 
opponent,  he  kicked  him  in  the  ribs.  For  this  foul  play 
the  chivalrous  spectators  would  apparently  have  slain 
"  Stump  "  on  the  spot,  had  it  not  been  for  Billy's  prayers — 
and  even  tears — that  the  fight  might  be  allowed  to  go  on. 
This  was  at  length  permitted,  and  thenceforward  all  went 
in  Billy's  favour,  until  "  Stump  " — whilst  the  combatants 
were  rolling  on  the  ground — seized  the  hand  of  his 
opponent  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  most  savagely.  Then 
the  crowd  broke  in,  and  made  a  crushed  and  bleeding 
mass  of  "  Stump,"  whom  they  left  in  unconscious  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  "  Bacup  Billy  "  never  fully  recovered 
from  his  injuries;  erysipelas  set  in,  and  he  died  within 
the  year.  It  was  said  that  "  Stump  "  was  soon  once  more 
on  his  legs,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  showed  his  ugly 

face  in  Charter  Street  again  by  daylight. 
*  *  *  * 

Well,  I  had  not  been  on  "  Th'  Owd  Buryin'  Ground  " 
for  many  long  years  after  this  occurrence,  until  a  certain 
day  of  mid-summer  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
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when  as  I  was  returning  by  rail  from  a  tramp  on  the 
moorlands  about  "  Bill's  o'  Jacks,"  and  was  nearing 
Victoria  Station,  I  saw  from  the  carriage  window  what 
induced  me  to  visit  the  old  ground  on  my  way  home. 

Entering  it -by  a  flight  of  wide  steps  I  came  out  upon 
a  great  flagged  space,  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  a  rich  sunset, 
and  found  it  swarming  with  children  of  all  ages  and 
sizes.  The  pavement  sloped  upwards  to  the  south-east, 
where  a  row  of  three-storied  houses  with  long  narrow 
upper  windows — once  almost  solely  occupied  by  fustian 
cutters,  for  whose  needs  of  special  light  they  had  been 
built  when  that  handicraft  was  a  flourishing  one — over- 
looked the  ground.  To  the  south  and  west  was  the  church 
with  its  brick  tower  standing  out  darkly  above  the  raised 
churchyard,  but  with  the  golden  sunshine  beautifying  its 
western  side. 

At  the  lower,  and  more  level,  end  of  the  flagged  space, 
where  a  long  row  of  railway  arches  and  several  great 
gasometers  bounded  the  view,  scores  of  yelling  and  per- 
spiring lads,  chiefly  with  uncovered  heads  and  feet,  and 
attired  in  mere  apologies  for  garments,  were  playing 
games, — recognizable  as  "  staggit,"  "  relieve  oh  !  "  "  slap- 
ear,"  "  leap  frog,"  and  the  like, — as  if  each  player's  life 
depended  on  his  individual  efforts.  Elder  boys  and 
youths,  of  a  type  which  in  later  life  supplies  our  "hooli- 
gans," were  playing  football,  here  with  a  real  ball,  and 
there  with  one  made  of  impacted  paper  (or  of  an  old  hat), 
bound  with  string.  It  was  an  exhilarating  sight,  and  a 
much  more  interesting  one  to  me  than  would  have  been 
that  of  a  match  between  the  so-called  "  City  "  and  the 
"  United,"  and  I  stayed  to  enjoy  it  for  a  few  exciting 
minutes. 

And  then  I  found  a  greater  attraction  for  my  eyes  and 
ears  in  what  was  taking  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
enclosure.  Here  were  groups  and  rings  of  happy  girls — 
some  of  whom  had  younger  children  of  both  sexes  in  their 
charge — swaying,  skipping,  bounding,  galloping,  dancing, 
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or  making  sudden  concerted  stay  in  their  movements  as 
they  sang  simple  action  songs  which  had  come  down  to 
them  through  the  ages  by  many  mouths  from  many 
various  and  distant  lands  and  peoples. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  merry  dancers  (who  supplied 
in  their  play  all  the  human  elements  of  a  joyful  carnival) 
there  came  to  me  many  memories  of  occasions,  when  I 
had  led  or  followed  in  these  ballads  "  long,  long  ago." 
But  these  passed  away  quickly,  and  I  became  conscious 
only  of  pleasurable  emotion  as  I  took  my  stand  on  the 
flagged  passage  outside  the  railings,  where  stood  or  sat  a 
few  men  in  shirt  sleeves,  smoking  their  thick  twist,  now 
giving  a  glance  at  the  children,  and  now  spelling  out  a 
paragraph  of  evening  news. 

Above  us  on  the  high  steps  of  the  houses,  some  busy 
blowsy  housewife  would  make  her  appearance,  and  first 
taking  a  clothes  peg  or  a  hair  pin  out  of  her  mouth,  would 
utter  unquotable  threats  to  her  unheeding  offspring  below, 
or  would  exchange  a  few  rough  but  good-humoured  words 
with  one  of  the  men  as  she  shook  out  a  dusty  mat  or  a 
ragged  table  cloth. 

An  older  girl  or  woman,  addressed  by  the  children  as 
"  Treezer,"  and  by  their  elders  as  "  Missis  Riley,"  was 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  amongst  the  juveniles,  and 
seemed  to  be  getting  as  much  fun  out  of  the  play  as  even 
the  youngest  of  the  revellers.  I  remarked  this  to  a 
cheerful  looking  navvy  who  stood  by  my  side,  as  I  handed 
him  a  light  for  his  pipe. 

"Augh,  ay,"  said  he,  "  that  gur-r-1's  a  holy  terror.  Oi 
interfared  wit'  her  wanst.  But  niver  agen.  Oi  got  a 
jab  an  the  jaw  for  ut.  But  see  thim  childther,  just  luk, 
how  they  lane  an  her !  God  bliss  her,  annyhow !" 

I  stayed  there  some  half  hour,  listening  delightedly  to 
ancient  folk-songs  like  "  Rise,  Sally  Water,  rise  if  you 
can,"  "  Mary  sat  a  weepin',"  "  Silly  old  man,  he  walks 
alone,"  and  above  all  to  the  charmingly  melodious 
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"  Ballade "  witli  its  jingling  refrain,  known  as  "  There 
came  three  Dukes  a  ridin'." 

And  when  in  the  descending  twilight  I  left  the 
scene  of  this  City  Idyll,  I  could  still  hear  the  sweet  fresh 
voices  of  the  children  borne  on  the  summer  air  as  they 
sang  the  merry  roundelay  of  "  Green  grow  the  leaves 
on  the  hawthorn  tree,"  a  statement  which  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  think  they  had  full  opportunity  to  verify  for 
themselves.  Gradually  the  grateful  sounds  were  subdued 
by  distance,  and  when  I  could  no  longer  hear  them,  I 
found  myself  walking  through  a  district  of  disenchanting 
"  slums  "  on  my  way  to  the  tram.  Suddenly  the  voice  of 
"  Big  Abel,"  sullenly  and  slowly,  proclaiming  the  hour, 
boomed  out  through  and  over  the  lessening  sounds  of  the 
lately  busy  City,  and  I  was  reminded  by  it  that  the  worthy 
City  Father,  after  whom  the  bell  was  named,  was  the  man 
to  whom  we  were  chiefly  indebted  for  the  conversion  of 
the  old  plague  spot  into  a  playground. 

It  had  been  by  turns  a  pleasaunce,  and  a  charnel;  a 
hidden  green  solitude,  and  a  filthy  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  all  men ;  a  battle  field  for  human  fiends,  and  eventually  a 
place  of  joy  for  God's  fairest  creatures,  though  they  may  be 
in  this  case  only  humbly  arrayed.  A  place  which,  like  that 
other  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Johnson,  has  been  "  paved  with 
good  intentions  "  but  which,  unlike  that  other  one,  has 
warranted  its  paviours  by  the  results.  And  to-day  I  am  of 
opinion  that  no  possession  of  our  Municipality  is,  or  has 
been  more  useful  or  profitable  to  the  community,  in 
proportion  to  its  original  cost  and  that  of  its  up-keep,  than 
is  the  possession  of  St.  Michael's  Flags  in  "The  Angel 
Meadow." 
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TV /TR.  John  Galsworthy's  emergence  from  the  crowd  of 
writers  who  are  unknown,  from  the  insignificance 
of  one  writing  under  a  pseudonym,  to  an  assured  and  fore- 
most position  among  the  few  whose  work  is  likely  to  have 
any  influence  upon  our  time,  has  been  rapid.  But  his 
good  fortune  is  thoroughly  deserved.  He  has  thought 
before  he  wrote  and  his  preparation  for  his  vocation  has 
been  ,slow  and  deliberate.  He  is  not  of  the  youthful 
geniuses  who  spring  fully  armed  into  the  arena  of  litera- 
ture and  display  at  once  their  superiority  over  their  fellow 
gladiators.  He  is  a  man,  now  forty-four  years  of  age, 
who  has  by  strenuous  effort  developed  his  talent,  and 
during  the  last  half  dozen  years  given  us  some  of  the  most 
interesting,  most  thoughtful,  and  most  carefully  written 
work  of  our  day. 

His  first  two  novels  were  published  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  John  Sinjohn."  Both  these  have  been  since  revised 
and  shortened,  and  issued  under  his  own  name.  In  1904 
appeared  "  The  Island  Pharisees,"  and  of  this  novel,  four 
years  later,  he  also  revised  a  new  edition;  thus  showing 
the  seriousness  of  spirit  which  he  has  brought  to  literature, 
and  the  desire  he  has  to  express  himself  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  his  artistic  powers.  In  1906  his  comedy,  "  The 
Silver  Box,"  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London. 
At  intervals  of  about  a  year  he  has  since  published  as 
novels  "  The  Country  House,"  "  The  Man  of  Property," 
and  "  Fraternity " ;  two  volumes  of  short  stories  and 
sketches  under  the  titles  of  "  A  Commentary,"  and  "  A 
Motley";  a  play  on  the  letter  "I,"  called  "Joy,"  his 
drama  "  Strife,"  and  the  tragedy,  "  Justice." 
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Though  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  writers  to  venture 
into  various  forms  of  their  art  yet  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
in  literature  for  anyone  to  achieve  equal  distinction  in 
three  diverse  branches.  For  Mr.  Galsworthy,  I  think,  it 
may  be  claimed  that  his  novels,  his  plays,  and  his  short 
stories  are  alike  successful,  and  that  it  is  quite  an  open 
question  in  which  form  of  art  he  is  seen  at  his  best. 
Whilst  of  this  opinion  as  regards  his  work  I  do  not  assert 
that  any  of  it  can  be  dignified  by  the  word  great.  It  is 
full  of  keen  observation,  it  is  clever,  it  is  interesting, 
almost  fascinating,  but  its  limitations  are  serious.  It  is 
deficient  in  the  chief  elements  that  make  for  greatness  in 
artistic  production.  In  the  two  main  essentials  of 
literary  art, — imagination  and  humour — it  is  distinctly 
lacking.  Every  man,  every  artist,  has  his  limitations. 
Shakespeare,  the  supreme  artist  in  our  language,  perhaps 
in  any  language,  did  not  touch  life  at  all  points,  did  not 
appreciate  all  its  varied  aspects.  As  a  man  he  had  his 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  his  lack  of  sympathy,  with  certain 
phases  of  character,  and  as  an  artist  he  did  not  possess 
the  power  to  construct  a  plot  or  invent  a  story, — for  to  my 
mind  it  was  want  of  power  not  carelessness  that  made 
him  content  to  annex  these,  as  it  was  ignorance  that 
caused  his  mistakes  in  geography, — but  he  had  the  in- 
comparable endowment  of  a  fine  imagination  and  a  deep 
humour,  combined  with  a  magnificent  command  of  all 
the  varied  resources  of  his  native  language.  To-day 
there  is  a  dearth  of  these  gifts.  Our  living  writers  have 
little  humour  and  less  imagination.  They  are  critical 
rather  than  creative.  With  all  their  cleverness,  which 
is  at  times  almost  too  obvious;  with  all  their  knowledge 
and  insight  into  human  character,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deny ;  with  all  their  fine  literary  craf tmanship, 
which  is  beyond  question,  what  writer  of  this  century  has 
created  any  personage  so  distinctly  individual  as  to  stand 
in  a  similar  relation  to  us  as  do  so  many  of  the  characters 
we  are  familiar  with  in  the  novels  of  the  last  century? 
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Who  has  added  one  portrait  to  the  gallery  of  imaginary 
beings  with  whom  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with 
most  of  the  real  people  we  are  brought  into  daily  contact 
with  ?  And  this  is  the  supreme  test  of  artistic  work — the 
power  of  creation. 

Dickens's  style  may  at  times  be  sentimental,  even 
tawdry,  Thackeray  may  burden  his  work  by  inartistic 
moralisings,  and  George  Eliot  become  pedantically  philo- 
sophical, but  each  had  creative  power.  The  literary 
technique,  the  artistry,  of  present  day  novelists  may  be 
superior  in  some  ways  to  those  of  the  past  but  in  the 
essential  qualities  that  give  permanent  value  to  a  work  of 
fiction  they  are  sadly  deficient.  We  have  many  clever 
writers,  but  we  have  no  great  ones. 

It  may  be  that  the  spirit  of  the  time  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  this  lack  of  great  work,  for  artists,  though  they 
influence  the  age  in  which  they  live,  are  also  the  products 
of  it.  The  optimism  which  characterised  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  when,  with  the  rapid  progress  in 
mechanical  invention,  the  surprising  discoveries  of 
science,  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  an  era  of  continuous 
peace  and  plenty  seemed  to  be  assured  to  posterity  in  the 
near  future,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  pessimism  which 
is  the  note  of  the  first  decade  of  this  century.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  is  only  a  natural  recoil  from  the 
exuberant  anticipations  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  that 
the  wheel  will  come  full  circle  again,  but  at  present  those 
of  our  writers  who  are  something  more  than  amusement 
caterers,  or  panders  to  the  taste  for  books  dealing  in  a 
sensual  manner  with  sexual  matters,  are  nearly  all  under 
the  depressing  shadow  of  what  has  been  termed  the  "ache 
of  modernism,"  and  none  more  so,  perhaps,  than  Mr. 
Galsworthy.  Like  all  artists  he  is  intensely  impression- 
able to  the  influences  around  him,  but,  while  some  seek 
an  escape  from  the  sordid  pressure  of  actual  life  in  an 
endeavour  to  realise  their  dreams  in  a  self-created  world 
of  romance,  he  aims  to  reflect  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
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to  exhibit  its  hardships,  its  difficulties,  and  what  seems 
to  him  its  diseased  condition. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  avowed 
socialist  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  or  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  or 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency 
of  his  thought  is  in  that  direction;  and  that  he  would 
seek  the  solution  of  our  social  problems  through  the 
re-organisation  of  society  rather  than  through  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  individual.  Without  pressing  this  debatable 
point,  though  it  seems  to  me  fore-shadowed  in  his  latest 
novel,  "  Fraternity,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  interest 
he  displays  in  his  characters  lies  less  in  their  individual 
passions,  desires,  hopes,  their  vices  and  their  virtues,  than 
in  the  relation  of  these  to  society.  To  him  the  individual 
seems  to  appeal  chiefly  as  a  unit  in  a  complex  and  badly 
organised  social  structure,  and  he  uses  him  mainly  as  a 
vehicle  for  exposing  the  defects  of  our  present  system. 
Is  not  this  aspect  of  his  work  shown  in  the  titles  he  has 
chosen  for  his  books? 

He  has  not  followed  the  practice  of  the  classic  novelists 
and  named  his  novels  after  the  chief  character  in  each 
book.  The  titles  he  has  adopted  are  quite  as  appropriate 
to  the  story  as  were  those  of  "  Tom  Jones "  or  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  "  Pamela  "  or  "  Pendennis,"  "  David  Copperfield  " 
or  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  for  each  of  his  novels  has  a 
theme,  and  depicts  a  phase  of  life.  And  these  are  summed 
up  in  such  titles  as  "  The  Island  Pharisees,"  "  The  Country 
House,"  "The  Man  of  Property,"  "Fraternity."  His 
plots,  again,  do  not  follow  the  traditional  lines  of  being 
centred  round  the  adventures  of  a  hero,  or  a  heroine,  but 
are  woven  around  his  subject  matter.  There  are  in  fact 
no  heroes  or  heroines  in  his  books,  and  it  might  almost 
be  added  no  adventures.  Each  novel  has,  of  course,  a 
story  running  through  it  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  serious 
importance  to  the  book,  for  the  fascination  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's work  does  not  lie  in  an  ingenious  plot,  or  in  a 
well-told  story.  He  is  fully  conscious  of  this  absence  of 
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what  usually  makes  a  novel  interesting,  and  popular,  but 
the  deficiency  does  not  concern  him.  Mr.  Galsworthy  has 
something  to  say  and  one  of  the  mediums  he  has  chosen 
through  which  to  express  himself  and  his  ideas  is  fiction. 
He  does  not  seek  a  popular  success,  and  he  is  little  likely 
to  achieve  it.  His  work  does  two  things  which  must  ever 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  audience  being  a  large  one.  It 
causes  us  to  think,  and  it  renders  us  mentally  uncomfort- 
able. And  the  average  consumer  of  fiction  usually  reads 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  both  these  disconcerting,  if 
not  tiresome,  operations  of  the  mind.  The  point  of  view 
of  the  average  reader  finds  expression  in  some  words  Mr. 
Galsworthy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters 
in  "  The  Island  Pharisees,"  who  has  picked  up  a  novel  at 
his  club,  and  says  of  it:  — 

"  Rippin  plot,  When  you  get  hold  of  a  novel  you  don't  want 
any  rot  about  .  .  .  what  do  you  call  it?  ...  psychology, 
you  want  to  be  amused." 

Of  the  same  novel  another  character  feels  that  there  is — 
"  Something  fatuous  about  this  story,  for  though  it  had  a 
thrilling  plot,  and  was  full  of  well-connected  people,  it  had 
apparently  been  contrived  to  throw  no  light  on  anything 
whatever.  He  looked  at  the  author's  name;  everyone  was 
highly  recommending  it." 

In  this  latter  extract  I  think  we  have  Mr.  Galsworthy 
expressing  his  own  convictions,  not  merely  the  views  of 
an  imaginary  character.  He  looks  upon  the  novel  as  a 
form  of  art  worthy  of  being  something  more  than  a  means 
of  amusement,  or  an  anodyne  to  allay  the  boredom  of  a 
weary  hour.  He  sees  in  it  a  fitting  vehicle  to  throw  light 
upon  life,  to  illuminate  a  subject.  And  it  is  in  this 
serious  spirit  that  we  must  approach  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
work.  Not  seeking  merely  a  means  of  recreation,  though 
in  his  fine  literary  presentation  of  life  and  in  his  subtle 
irony  we  get  that,  but  to  enlarge  our  views,  to  widen  our 
thoughts  about  humanity,  and  to  see  the  visible  world 
with  deeper  sympathy. 
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In  an  article  on  "  Joseph  Conrad,"  contributed  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  Mr.  Galsworthy  wrote  :  — 

Eyes.  It  seems  a  little  thing.  But  to  see  is  the  greatest 
thing  of  all.  The  surface  of  the  world  is  open  to  every- 
body's gaze,  that  which  lies  behind  the  surface  is  what  lies 
in  the  gazer's  soul,  the  beauty  which  everyday  phenomena 
evoke  out  of  the  seer's  consciousness.  Everything  is  beautiful 
to  those  who  have  the  humour  to  perceive.  Birth  and 
decay,  youth  and  old  age. 

This  gift  of  being  able  to  "  see  "  has  its  two  qualities. 
That  of  observation  of  what  is  on  the  surface  and  which 
may  be,  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  says,  "  open  to  everybody's 
gaze,"  but  which  is,  after  all,  only  seen  by  the  few,  for 
the  majority  have  eyes  and  see  not;  and  that  of  seeing 
beneath  the  surface,  of  divining  by  an  instinctive  power, 
as  it  were,  what  is  hidden  from  others,  and  out  of  this 
vision  fashioning  a  philosophy  of  life,  and  becoming  a 
seer  or  prophet. 

With  the  former  of  these  qualities  Mr.  Galsworthy  is 
richly  endowed.  His  powers  of  observation  are  excep- 
tionally acute.  His  books  are  full  of  minute  touches  that 
disclose  to  us  how  vividly  he  sees  numberless  things  that 
would  be  unnoticed  by  the  ordinary  observer.  So  closely 
observed  are  many  of  the  trifling  details  of  life  that  one 
of  my  earliest  impressions  on  reading  his  novels  was  that 
the  name  of  "  John  Galsworthy  "  concealed  the  identity 
of  a  woman.  And  I  still  think  that  the  dominant  note  of 
his  work  is  feminine  rather  than  virile.  This  keenness  of 
perception,  however,  is  in  relation  to  persons  and  to  traits 
of  character  and  feeling.  Towards  scenery  and  locality 
Mr.  Galsworthy  appears  almost  indifferent.  He  has  none 
of  the  striving  after  local  colour,  the  desire  to  paint  in 
words  the  charm  of  a  foreign  land,  or  the  wildness  and 
beauty  of  some  unfamiliar  region,  which  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  many  living  novelists.  He  is  not  interested  in  the 
surroundings,  I  mean  the  scenic  surroundings,  of  his 
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characters,  but  in  the  characters  themselves,  and  in  an 
analysis  of  their  motives,  and  of  the  results  of  their 
actions.  This  is  so  pronounced  a  feature  in  his  work  that 
at  first  it  gives  an  impression  of  bareness  when  compared 
with  many  of  our  novelists.  It  is  also,  when  we  think  to 
what  an  excess  this  word  painting  of  scenery  has  been 
carried,  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

The  only  one  of  his  novels  where  the  action  takes  place 
out  of  our  own  country  is  the  early  "  Villa  Rubein." 
Here  the  scenic  setting  is  in  the  Tyrol,  but  for  all  that 
we  learn  of  that  picturesque  region  it  might  as  well  have 
been  laid  in  familiar  Derbyshire.  Yet  witli  this  apparent 
indifference  to  natural  scenery,  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  a 
warm  sensitiveness  to  the  forces  of  nature,  to  the  wind  and 
the  sun,  to  the  scent  of  trees  and  the  song  of  birds,  to  the 
incommunicable  charm  of  spring.  Take  this  passage  from 
the  "Villa  Rubein":- 

The  wind,  stirring  and  rustling  among  the  trees  and 
bushes,  flung  the  young  leaves  skywards.  The  trembling 
of  their  silver  linings  was  like  a  flutter  of  Joy  at  some 
message  of  good  news.  It  was  one  of  those  Spring  morn- 
ings when  everything  seems  full  of  sweet  restlessness — soft 
clouds  chasing  across  the  sky,  soft  scents  mingling  and 
dying  away,  the  notes  of  birds,  now  too  shrill  and  sweet, 
now  hushed  in  long  silences — when  all  nature  is  striving 
for  something,  and  nothing  seems  quite  in  its  place. 

This  note  of  the  "  sweet  restlessness "  of  Nature  in 
spring  is  one  that  is  constantly  recurrent  in  his  novels, 
and  forms  the  motive  of  his  latest  published  short  story 
in  "A  Motley,"  entitled  "  The  Japanese  Quince." 

By  the  side  of  this  description  of  a  spring  morning  let 
us  place  that  of  the  night  when  Thyme  and  Martin  in 
"  Fraternity,"  made  their  way  to  Hampstead  and  from 
the  high  ground  looked  down  upon  the  luminous  haze  of 
mighty  London.  It  has  the  same  note  as  the  earlier 
writing  but  with  a  deeper  tone.  It  has  caught  something 
of  the  harmony  of  great  prose. 
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From  that  rampart  of  the  town,  the  Spaniard's  Road,  two 
plains  lay  exposed  to  left  and  right;  the  scent  of  maytree 
blossom  had  stolen  up  the  hill;  the  rising  moon  clung  to  a 
fir-tree  bough.  Over  the  country  the  far  stars  presided, 
and  sleep's  dark  wings  were  spread  above  the  fields — silent, 
scarce  breathing,  lay  the  body  of  the  land.  But  to  the 
south,  where  th©  town,  that  restless  head,  was  lying,  the 
stars  seemed  to  have  fallen  and  were  sown  in  the  thousand 
furrows  of  its  great  grey  marsh,  and  from  the  dark  miasma 
of  those  streets  there  travelled  up  a  rustle,  a  whisper,  the 
far  allurement  of  some  deathless  dancer  dragging  men  to 
watch  the  swirl  of  her  black,  spangled  drapery,  the  gleam 
of  her  writhing  limbs.  Like  the  song  of  the  sea  in  a  shell 
was  the  murmur  of  that  witch  of  motion,  clasping  to  her 
the  souls  of  men,  drawing  them  down  into  a  soul  whom 
none  had  ever  seen  to  rest. 

The  difference  in  style,  and  in  thought,  between  these 
two  passages,  one  from  his  earliest  and  one  from  his  latest 
novel,  reflects  the  serious  change,  and  the  great  advance, 
Mr.  Galsworthy  has  made  in  his  art,  not  only  in  style  as 
a  writer  but  in  suggestiveness  as  a  thinker.  The  progress 
is  shown  continuously  in  his  other  works,  for  each  novel, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  plays,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  "  Justice,"  is  better  than  its  predecessor. 
The  "Villa  Eubein,"  like  his  early  play  "Joy,"  has  a 
touch  of  comedy,  a  sense  of  youth  in  it.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  novels  that  can  be  called  a  love 
story.  The  passion  of  love,  which  is  such  a  pronounced 
feature  in  modern  fiction  and  which  so  many  writers  have 
dealt  with  as  the  supreme  factor  in  life,  makes  but  a  slight 
appeal  to  Mr.  Galsworthy.  Where  they  have  made  love 
the  predominant  interest,  and  around  it  woven  the  plots 
of  their  stories,  he  allows  it  only  a  minor  influence  upon 
his  characters.  It  is  true  that  in  each  of  his  novels  there 
is  a  thread  of  passion  traversing  the  web  of  his  story,  but 
one  feels  as  if  Mr.  Galsworthy's  view  of  love  is  a  somewhat 
mocking  one,  that  he  regards  love,  after  all,  as  not  so 
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much  a  passion  but  the  force  in  Nature  that  ensures  the 
continuance  of  the  race :  a  force  that  is  born  on 

Such  a  Spring  day  as  breathes  into  a  man  an  ineffable 
yearning,  a  painful  sweetness,  a  longing  that  makes  him 
stand  motionless,  looking  at  the  leaves  or  grass,  and  fling 
out  his  arms  to  embrace  he  knows  not  what. 

Or   as   he   wrote   of   Soames   Forsyte    in   "  The   Man   of 
Property," 

And  as  Soames  stood  looking  at  her  the  sensation  that 
most  men  have  felt  at  one  time  or  another  went  stealing 
through  him — a  peculiar  satisfaction  of  the  senses,  a 
peculiar  certainty,  which  novelists  and  old  ladies  call  love 
at  first  sight. 

Even  in  the  "  Villa  Rubein,"  the  awakening  of  the 
passion  of  love  in  the  breast  of  Christian  is  not  the 
central  motif  of  the  story.  That  lies  in  the  everlasting 
conflict  between  the  warm  and  generous  impulses  of  youth, 
the  desire  to  enjoy,  and  assert  itself,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, and  the  caution  and  restraint  of  age  which, 
through  experience,  has  been  taught  the  instability  and 
impermanence  of  the  most  powerful  feelings — between 
the  selfishness  of  youth  and  the  selfishness  of  old  age.  In 
the  embodiment  of  age  in  the  person  of  uncle  Nicholas 
Trefiry,  the  gruff  but  lovable  old  bachelor,  we  have  one, 
if  not  the  best,  of  the  bits  of  character  drawing  that  Mr. 
Galsworthy  has  given  us.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  one 
so  distinctly  human  in  any  of  his  later  books.  Christian 
gets  the  better  of  her  uncle,  and  attains  her  desire.  She 
marries  the  man  she  loves,  the  Tyrolese  artist,  with  his 
indifference  towards  money  and  his  intense  longing  to 
express  his  individuality  in  art.  During  their  love 
making  his  keen  desire  for  possession  has  drawn  away  his 
mind  from  the  pursuit  of  his  art,  but,  with  marriage,  he 
turns  again  to  his  painting,  and  his  art  becomes  to  him 
possibly  more  than  his  wife.  Christian  says  that  she  is 
happy  and  has  no  wish  to  change  her  life,  but  we  are  made 
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conscious  that  she  feels  there  is  something  lacking.  To 
her  love  has  come  into  her  life  as  wonderful,  as  supreme, 
but  she,  like  all  youth,  has  to  learn  that  life  cannot  be 
lived  entirely  on  a  high  plane,  that  it  has  to  be  made  up 
of  compromise. 

None  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  novels,  not  even  his  earliest, 
finish  in  the  key  of  optimism,  on  a  happy  note,  and  in  his 
latest,  "  Fraternity,"  we  feel  that  his  outlook  upon  life 
has  saddened  with  his  wider  experience,  that  his  ironical 
way  of  viewing  things  has  become  intensified,  that  his 
thought  has  assumed  a  deeper  pessimism.  This  charge  of 
being  a  pessimist  is  one  we  often  hear  brought  against 
Mr.  Galsworthy,  but  I  use  the  word  in  relation  to  his  cast 
of  thought  with  some  diffidence  for,  in  a  passage  in  "  The 
Country  House,"  he  seems  to  be  uttering  a  protest  against 
this  judgment  on  his  manner  of  seeing  things.  He  says, 

When  Gregory  Vigil  called  Mr.  Paramor  a  pessimist  it  was 
because,  like  other  people,  he  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  For  with  a  confusion  common  to  the  minds 
of  many  persons  who  have  been  conceived  in  misty  moments, 
he  thought  that,  to  see  things  as  they  were,  meant 
to  try  and  make  them  worse. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  undoubtedly  sees  things  as  they  are,  he 
is  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  facts  of  life,  he  casts  no 
glamour  of  romance  upon  them,  and  hence  what  is  called 
his  pessimism :  and  I  can  quite  sympathise  with  those 
who  do  not  like,  and  who  feel  no  interest  in  his  work. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  a  sincere  purpose  in  his 
writing,  and  an  eager  desire  to  assist  in  the  alleviation  of 
social  hardships  and  injustices.  He  feels  keenly  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  he  sees  around  him.  He  is  no 
blind  optimist,  like  the  fortunate  poet  Browning,  who 
never  learnt  in  suffering  what  he  taught  in  song,  and  who 
could  utter  that  comfortable  thought,  "  God's  in  His 
Heaven.  All's  right  with  the  world."  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  made  acquaintance  with  the  dark  and  dreary  under- 
world of  modern  civilisation.  He  has  seen  something  of 
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the  lives  of  those  who  suffer,  partly  through  their  own 
fault,  it  may  be,  but  also  in  a  large  measure  through  the 
undeniable  evils  of  our  social  system.  He  knows  that  all 
is  not  right  with  the  world,  however  pleasant  a  one  it  may 
be  to  the  well-to-do. 

Where  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  deny  his  pessimism  is 
in  his  apparent  lack  of  hope.  Without  hope  how  is  it 
possible  to  regard  the  future  of  the  race  with  other  feel- 
ings than  those  of  pessimism?  Even  if  we  think  that, 
however  great  the  ills  of  life,  there  is  still  a  balance  of 
pleasure  over  pain  it  can  only  be  in  the  conviction  that 
this  balance  is  a  growing  one  that  we  can  be  really 
optimists.  Among  his  short  stories  there  is  one  ironically 
entitled,  "  Hope,"  and  the  closing  words  are 

In  the  crowded  highway,  beside  his  basket,  he  stood,  lean- 
ing on  his  twisted  stick,  with  his  tired,  steadfast  face — a 
ragged  statue  to  the  great  unconscious  human  virtue,  the 
most  hopeful  and  inspiring  of  all  things  on  earth.  Courage 
without  Hope. 

And  the  thought  here  expressed  is  not  an  isolated  one. 
In  the  figure  of  the  old  philosopher,  Mr.  Stone,  in 
"  Fraternity,"  with  the  extracts  from  his  never-to-be- 
finished,  "  Book  of  Universal  Brotherhood,"  it  is  usually 
assumed  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  speaking  in  his  own 
person,  and,  like  the  chorus  in  the  old  Greek  drama, 
helping  to  make  clear  the  moral  purpose  of  his  story. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  "  Book  of  Universal  Brother- 
hood," 

In  the  condition  of  society,  dignified  in  those  days  with  the 
name  of  civilisation,  the  only  source  of  hope  was  the  persist- 
ence of  the  quality  of  courage.  Amongst  a  thousand  nerve- 
destroying  habits,  amongst  the  dram  shops,  patent  medicines, 
the  undigested  chaos  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  whilst 
hundreds  were  prating  in  their  pulpits  of  things  believed 
in  by  a  negligible  fraction  of  the  population,  and  thousands 
writing  down  to-day  what  nobody  would  want  to  read  in 
two  days'  time,  while  men  shut  animals  in  cages,  and  made 
bears  jig  to  please  the  children,  and  all  were  striving  one 
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against  the  other,  while  in  a  word,  like  gnats  above  a  stag- 
nant pool  on  a  summer's  evening,  man  danced  up  and  down 
without  the  faintest  notion  why — in  this  condition  of  affairs 
the  quality  of  courage  was  alive.  It  was  the  only  fire 
within  that  gloomy  valley. 

It  may  be,  after  all,  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  by  no  means 
so  devoid  of  hope,  so  lacking  in  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
human  race  as  the  pessimistic  impression  his  writings 
leave  upon  us.  If  his  mental  attitude  were  such  why 
should  he  in  his  writings,  as  I  think  he  undoubtedly  does, 
seek  to  arouse  our  sympathies  for  the  helpless  and  unfor- 
tunate, the  derelicts  of  civilisation.  The  logical  outcome 
of  pessimism  is  to  acquiesce  in,  if  not  to  desire  the  gradual 
extinction  of  mankind,  the  absorption  of  all  intelligence 
into  the  tranquil  Nirvana  of  nothingness. 

Though  with  him,  as  with  all  artists,  the  chief  stimulus 
to  self-expression  is  the  desire  to  make  manifest  his 
individuality,  yet  his  aim  in  both  his  novels  and  his  plays 
is  to  arouse  the  consciousness  of  his  readers,  or  his 
audience,  to  thoughts  of  life's  inequalities  and  injustices, 
to  the  waste  of  human  effort  through  personal  prejudices 
and  obstinate,  unreasoning  differences  of  opinion,  and  the 
urgent  need  for  greater  moderation,  gentleness  and 
sympathy  in  our  social  relations 

I  look  upon  it  as  temperamental  on  his  part  to  see  most 
clearly  the  weaker  side  of  human  nature,  to  dwell  upon 
its  faults  rather  than  its  good  qualities,  but  as  Hilary 
Dallison  replies  to  his  niece  Thyme,  when  the  young  girl 
impulsively  cries,  "  I  think  it  horrible  to  have  a  low 
opinion  of  human  nature," 

"  My  dear,  don't  you  think,  perhaps,  that  people  who  have 
what  is  called  a  low  opinion  of  human  nature  are  really 
more  tolerant  of  it,  more  in  love  with  it,  in  fact,  than  those 
who  looking  to  what  human  nature  might  be,  are  bound  to 
hate  what  human  nature  is  1  " 

It  is  possible  also  that  there  is  more  of  pity  and  of 
human  kindness  in  the  pessimistic  temperament  than  in 
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that  of  the  comfortable  self-satisfied  optimist.  At  least 
we  know  that  of  the  two  great  pessimistic  philosophers 
Leopardi  was  a  kindly,  gentle  soul,  and  that  Schopenhauer, 
though  he  died  an  old  bachelor,  was  not  a  bad  natured 
man  and  was  extremely  kind  to  animals.  Human  nature 
is  by  no  means  logical,  and  it  would  not  be  nearly  so 
interesting  if  it  were. 

Whatever  hesitation  we  may  have  in  deciding  how  far 
Mr.  Galsworthy  is  a  pessimist  there  can  be  none  in 
asserting  that  the  most  interesting  characters  in  his  novels 
are  those  who  feel  a  discontent  with  their  social  surround- 
ings. I  say  their  social  surroundings  advisedly,  for  it  is 
not  a  selfish  discontent,  a  dissatisfaction  with  what  they 
as  individuals  have  accomplished,  with  the  position  they 
have  gained,  or  the  chances  they  have  missed,  it  is  a  social 
not  a  personal  discontent.  And  these  characters  from  his 
several  novels  are  cast  in  different  moulds,  and  come  forth 
with  very  different  temperaments,  yet  each  is  conscious  of 
a  revolt  against  his  conventional  life,  against  the  mediocre, 
comfortable,  sensual  people  with  whom  he  is  associated, 
people  who,  in  their  contented  self-satisf action,  are  imper- 
vious to  fresh  ideas.  We  can  easily  recall  these  varied 
types.  There  is  the  vagabond  type  Ferrand,  in  "  The 
Island  Pharisees,"  the  philosophic  visionary  Mr.  Stone, 
the  severely  practical,  his  nephew  Martin,  and  the 
cultured  and  thoughtful  men  of  the  world,  in  the  best 
and  truest  sense  of  the  phrase,  Shelton,  Hilary  Dallison, 
and  Gregory  Vigil. 

And,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  we  see  the  same  feelings 
being  manifested  in  his  most  interesting  female  characters, 
Mrs.  Pendyce,  Irene  Forsyte,  Cecilia  Dallison.  These 
have  not  reached  that  stage  of  discontent  so  evident  in  the 
male  personages  but  that  the  subtle  influence  of  what  is 
going  on  around  them,  though  they  are  far  from  realising 
it  distinctly,  has  its  effect  upon  temperaments.  They  are, 
so  to  speak,  haunted  by  "  that  queer  new  thing,"  to  use 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  words, 
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a  Social  Conscience,  the  dim  bogey  stalking  pale  about 
the  houses  of  those  who,  through  the  accidents  of  leisure 
or  culture,  had  once  left  the  door  open  to  the  suspicion  Is 
it  possible  that  there  is  a  class  of  people  besides  my  own, 
or  am  I  dreaming?  Happy  the  millions,  poor  or  rich,  not 
yet  condemned  to  watch  the  wistful  visiting  or  hear  the 
husky  mutter  of  that  ghost,  happy  in  their  homes,  blessed 
by  a  less  disquieting  god.  Such  were  Cecilia's  inner  feel- 
ings. 

But  Cecilia  is  only  a  creature  moving  about  in  worlds 
not  realised.  She  is  only  partly  conscious  of  this  altru- 
istic spirit  in  the  air,  she  is  a  victim  of  circumstances  and 
can  offer  her  protest  against  this  stalking  ghost,  and  can 
wonder,  when  the  successful  and  self-satisfied  Mr.  Purcey, 
who  "  was  not  even  conscious  that  there  was  a  problem  of 
the  poor,"  had  taken  her  for  a  run  in  his  Al  Damyer  car, 
why  she  and  her  people  could  not  be  like  him,  "  so  sound 
and  healthy,  so  innocent  of  a  social  conscience,  so  content." 
And  so  when  she  hears  that  the  discharged  soldier  Hughs, 
with  a  wife  and  family,  is  pursuing  the  young  model  with 
his  attentions  she  is  puzzled. 

That  a  man  of  Hughs'  class  might  be  affected  by  the  passion 
of  love  had  somehow  never  come  into  her  head.  She  thought 
of  the  back  streets  she  had  looked  out  on  from  her  bedroom 
window.  Could  anything  like  passion  spring  up  in  those 
dismal  alleys?  The  people  who  lived  there,  poor  down- 
trodden things,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  themselves  alive. 
She  knew  all  about  them,  they  were  in  the  air,  their  condi- 
tion was  deplorable.  Could  a  person  whose  condition  was 
deplorable  find  time  or  strength  for  any  sort  of  lurid  exhibi- 
tion such  as  this  ?  It  was  incredible. 

Whether  this  "  queer  new  thing,  a  Social  Conscience," 
as  Mr.  Galsworthy  calls  it,  is  really  any  distinct  growth 
of  our  time,  or  merely  a  change  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  unselfishness,  due  to  a  reaction,  among  the 
more  cultured,  against  the  extreme  commercialism,  and 
growing  luxury  of  our  day,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  open 
question.  There  is  nothing  new  in  altruism,  and  the 
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spirit  of  self-sacrifice  lias  been  preached  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  History  contains  many  records  of  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  the  unfortunate  and  to  help  to  regenerate  the  human 
race.  The  word  that  is  so  frequently  used  when  referring 
to  the  various  schemes  of  social  improvement — the 
"  crusade  "  against  this  or  that  evil — does  it  not  come 
down  to  us  from  its  association  with  that  great  religious 
movement  in  the  twelfth  century  under  Richard  I,  and 
which  has  had  no  parallel  in  later  times. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  morally  superior  to  our  forefathers, 
that  there  is  a  greater  leaven  of  kindliness  abroad,  an 
increasing  sympathy  between  the  various  classes  of  society, 
and  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  in  showing  the  influence  of  these 
forces  upon  the  more  cultured  and  more  sensitive  of  the 
upper  middle  classes  is  justified  in  styling  it  "  That  queer 
new  thing,  Social  Conscience." 

The  trend  of  his  work  is  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of 
his  readers  to  these  new  social  ideas.  In  "  Fraternity," 
we  are  shown  their  effect  upon  the  refined  and  intellectual 
Dallison  family  who  are  of  "  an  old  Oxfordshire  family, 
which  for  three  hundred  years  at  least  had  served  the 
Church  or  State."  In  his  previous  novel,  "  The  Man  of 
Property,"  he  depicts  in  the  Forsyte  family,  and  a  wonder- 
fully clever  and  illuminating  study  it  is,  the  impact  of 
new  and  disquieting  ideas  upon  those  whose  wealth  has 
been  recently  acquired,  and  whose  tenacity  in  regard  to 
their  property  and  position  in  society  is  dogged.  Young 
Jolyon  Forsyte,  who  is  somewhat  a  sport  from  the  original 
stock  and  has  declassed  himself  by  a  marital  irregularity, 
describes  the  genus  in  these  words, 

"  We  are,  of  course,  all  of  us  slaves  of  property,  and  I  admit 
that  it's  question  of  degree,  but  what  I  call  a  Forsyte,  is  a 
man  who  is  decidedly  more  than  less  a  slave  of  property. 
He  knows  a  good  thing,  he  knows  a  safe  thing,  and  his  grip 
on  property — it  doesn't  matter  whether  it  be  wives,  houses, 
money  or  reputation — is  his  hall-mark." 
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The  Forsytes  are  not  stupid,  they  have  commonsense,  but 
they  are  one  idead,  they  have  no  imagination.  And  Mr. 
Galsworthy  makes  an  apt  use  of  that  delicious,  but  by  no 
means  common,  dish — a  saddle  of  mutton — to  illustrate 
their  essential  qualities.  He  says — 

No  Forsyte  has  given  a  dinner  without  providing  a  saddle 
of  mutton.  There  is  something  in  its  succulent  solidity 
which  makes  it  suitable  to  people  "of  a  certain  position." 
It  is  nourishing  and  tasty,  the  sort  of  thing  a  man  remembers 
eating.  It  has  a  past  and  a  future  like  a  deposit  paid  into 
the  bank,  and  it  is  something  that  can  be  argued  about. 
.  .  To  anyone  interested  psychologically  in  Forsytes,  this 
great  saddle  of  mutton  trait  is  of  prime  importance.  Not 
only  does  it  illustrate  their  tenacity,  both  collectively  and 
as  individuals,  but  it  marks  them  as  belonging  in  fibre 
and  instincts  to  that  great  class  which  believes  in  nourish- 
ment and  flavour,  and  yields  to  no  sentimental  craving  for 
beauty. 

In  his  delineation  of  this  family,  with  its  many  and 
varied  members,  on  dubious  terms  of  affection,  mistrusting 
and  disliking  one  another,  but  united  by  one  common  bond 
of  property,  Mr.  Galsworthy's  spirit  of  comedy  and  his 
ironic  humour  are  seen  at  their  best.  His  satire  goes 
deeper  than  a  mere  attack  upon  social  manners  or  eccen- 
tricities of  character.  It  touches  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  class  system  of  society  is  built. 

This  ironic  presentation  of  life  is  the  most  characteristic 
note  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  work.  He  is  not,  to  use  his  own 
words,  one  "  by  whom  the  irony  underlying  the  affairs  of 
men  is  unseen  and  unen joyed."  He  is  keenly  alert  to 
"  life's  little  ironies,"  as  may  be  seen  in  innumerable 
passages  of  comment  and  description.  Take  this  one  of 
the  room  tenanted  by  Hughs,  the  discharged  soldier,  in 
"  Fraternity," 

There  was  a  dingy  bed,  two  chairs  and  a  wash  stand,  with 
one  leg,  supported  by  an  aged  footstall.  Clothes  and  gar- 
ments were  hanging  on  nails,  pans  lay  about  the  hearth, 
a  sewing  machine  stood  on  a  bare  deal  table. 
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And  then  comes  this  touch 

Over  the  bed  was  hung  an  oleograph,  from  a  Christmas 
number  supplement,  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  above  it 
a  bayonet,  under  which  was  printed  in  an  illiterate  hand 
on  a  rough  scroll  of  paper,  "  Gave  three  of  'em  what  for  at 
Elandslaagte.  S.  Hughs." 

Or  this,  in  a  more  genial  spirit,  from  the  scene  in  the 
Club  in  "  The  Island  Pharisees," 

The  moon -faced  member  with  the  patent  boots  came  up  and 
began  talking  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  south  of  France. 
He  had  a  scandalous  anecdote  or  two  to  tell,  and  his  broad 
face  beamed  behind  his  gold  nose-nippers :  he  was  a  large 
man  with  such  a  store  of  easy,  worldly  humour  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  appreciate  his  gossip,  he  gave  so  perfect 
an  impression  of  enjoying  life,  and  doing  himself  well. 
"Well,  good  night,''  he  murmured,  "An  engagement."  And 
the  certainty  he  left  behind  him  that  his  engagement  must 
be  charming  and  illicit  was  pleasant  to  the  soul. 

To  my  mind  this  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  true,  and  a 
sketch  that  has  no  needless  line. 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  irony  has  not  the  virile  humour  of 
Fielding's;  it  is  more  akin  to  the  delicate  satire  of  Jane 
Austen,  but  with  a  greater  seriousness,  an  added  note  of 
bitterness.  Jane  Austen  was  an  optimist,  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
to  say  the  least,  is  not;  but  they  have  many  points  in 
common.  They  are  both  keenly  susceptible  to  the  finer 
shades  of  character  and  conduct  in  the  comedy  of  life, 
and  they  are  both  limited  in  the  range  of  the  social  classes 
they  depict.  In  Jane  Austen  there  is  practically  only  the 
one  class,  that  of  the  well-to-do  gentry  of  country  life  who 
are  in  touch  with,  but  not  of,  the  "  county  families." 
The  nobility  at  one  end  of  the  social  ladder,  and  the 
shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  poor  people  at  the  other,  are 
hardly  recognised  in  the  world  she  describes.  We  know 
that  they  must  exist  but  she  tells  us  nothing  about  them 
in  her  novels,  for  they  did  not  interest  her.  She  has  no 
more  concern  with  them  than  she  has  with  the  criminal 
classes.  And  in  like  manner  Mr.  Galsworthy  deals  with 
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almost  the  same  class  and  with  similar  omissions,  for  he 
has  no  interest  in,  or  at  least  does  not  deal  with,  the 
criminal  class.  Where  he  differs  from  Jane  Austen  is 
that,  particularly  in  his  later  work,  and  in  his  short 
stories,  he  uses,  as  a  foil  to  the  people  he  knows  so  well, 
that  most  appalling  mass  of  shiftless,  pitiable  people  who 
herd  together  in  the  mean  streets  of  our  large  towns,  or 
find  shelter  in  common  lodging  houses.  Not  criminal  in 
their  habits  but  helpless,  aimless,  and  patient  amid  their 
sordid  surroundings. 

Another  point  of  similarity  between  these  two  writers  is 
their  singular  indifference  to  the  scenic  setting  of  their 
stories.  They  seldom  indulge  in  any  description  of 
scenery,  and  they  seem  equally  devoid  of  any  sense  of 
locality.  This  deficiency  does  not  occur  to  us  as  we  read 
their  novels,  for  we  are  so  interested  in  their  acute  analysis 
of  character,  but  it  does  when  we  recall  how  so  many  of 
Dickens's  creations,  for  instance,  are  identified  with  the 
streets  and  squares  of  London,  or  how  greatly  the  charm  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  novels  is  due  to  their  vivid  and 
imaginative  descriptions  of  the  villages  and  heaths  of 
Wessex.  Again,  though  all  Jane  Austen's  novels  have  a 
love  interest  running  through  them  yet  she  never  depicts 
it  as  passion.  Passionate  love  has  no  place  in  her  respect- 
able world,  and  in  Mr.  Galsworthy's,  even  if  it  be 
suggested,  is  never  described.  It  may  be  that  both  are 
possessed  of  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous;  too  con- 
scious of  their  artistic  limitations,  to  attempt  to  go  outside 
their  own  experience.  This  restraint  is  equally  obvious 
in  their  style,  and  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  charms  of  their 
writings.  They  do  not  make  their  characters  speak  in 
glittering  epigrams,  they  avoid  mannerisms,  and  those 
freakish  modes  of  writing  which  often  pass  current  now-a- 
days  for  paradoxical  brilliancy,  or  adumbrations  of  pro- 
found thought.  They  are  content  with  simplicity  and 
lucidity,  and  do  not  desire  to  force  language  beyond  its 
chief  function  of  clear  expression. 
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Though  each  of  them  views  life  ironically  yet  neither 
of  them  is  a  cynic.  Of  the  two  Jane  Austen  has  the 
greater  creative  power.  Her  gift  borders  upon  that  of 
genius.  Her  knowledge  of  life  and  character  seem  to 
have  come  to  her  intuitively.  Her  best  novels  were 
written  whilst  she  was  little  more  than  a  girl,  and  when 
her  experience  of  life  must  have  been  extremely  limited. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  she  acquired  it.  Mr. 
Galsworthy,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  attained 
his  as  the  result  of  continuous  effort,  by  accumulation,  and 
great  reflective  power.  But  in  both  of  them  the  delicacy 
of  their  art,  the  perfect  finish  they  give  to  their  work, 
make  their  novels  reveal  fresh  beauties  on  a  second  or 
third  reading.  And  this,  surely,  is  no  small  praise  when 
we  consider  how  little  of  the  great  mass  of  fiction  that  has 
been  written  in  our  day  will  bear  the  test  of  even  a  second 
reading. 

One  difference  between  them  may  be  noticed.  In  Jane 
Austen  the  female  characters  are  undeniably  more 
interesting  than  the  male,  in  Mr.  Galsworthy's  novels  we 
find  our  interest  is  caught  more  by  his  men  than  his 
women.  Here,  no  doubt  is  where  Nature  comes  in  and 
asserts  herself.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  difference  of  sex. 
Each  sex  naturally  knows  best  its  own,  and  especially 
where  writers  are  dealing  with  life  not  in  an  unrestrained 
romantic  manner  but  in  a  realistic  spirit.  Both  Jane 
Austen  and  Mr.  Galsworthy  are  stern,  unbending  realists 
who  seek  to  portray  life  and  character  as  they  see  it  around 
them,  with  sincerity,  and  in  a  high  and  dry  light  that 
intensifies  the  effect  of  unromantic  vision.  And  the 
realism  of  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  akin  to  that  of  Jane  Austen. 
It  has  no  sympathy  with  what  is  so  often  called  realism — - 
a  too  insistent  dwelling  upon  what  is  sordid,  and  nauseous, 
upon  those  details  of  life  which,  however  familiar  they 
may  be  to  us,  decency  forbids  us  to  refer  to. 

One  feels  a  diffidence  in  using  the  word  "  realism," 
because  of  its  unpleasant  associations  with  writers  like 
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Zola,  Gorki,  and  the  author  of  "A  Mummer's  Wife,"  but 
as  George  Gissing  once  wrote,  "  Eealism  signifies  nothing 
more  than  artistic  sincerity  in  the  portrayal  of  contem- 
porary life,  it  merely  contrasts  with  the  habit  of  mind 
which  assumes  that  a  novel  is  written  to  please  people,  that 
disagreeable  facts  must  always  be  kept  out  of  sight,  that 
human  nature  must  be  systematically  flattered,  that  the 
book  must  have  a  plot,  that  the  story  should  end  on  a 
cheerful  note  and  all  the  rest  of  it."  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  a  realist,  as  George  Gissing  was. 
Whilst,  on  this  ground  at  least,  there  is  a  certain  likeness 
between  the  work  of  these  two  writers  yet  their  outlook 
upon  life  is  quite  distinct,  and  differs  more  widely  than 
their  style  in  presenting  it.  In  Gissing  there  is  nothing 
of  the  sentimentalist.  For  many  years  his  life  was  an 
unfortunate  one,  almost  it  became  an  embittered  one. 
He  lived,  through  hard  necessity,  in  contact  with  that 
"  nether  world  "  which  he  has  so  vividly  described,  and 
it  destroyed  his  sentiment  about  it.  His  desire  was  to 
escape  from  these  shadows  in  the  streets,  to  get  away  from 
all  such  debasing  influences.  He  may  have  been,  like 
one  of  his  characters,  "born  in  exile,"  but  he  had  no  wish 
to  remain  in  it.  He  longed  for  the  refinements,  both 
intellectual  and  physical,  of  life.  His  revolt  was  against 
the  squalid,  the  mean,  the  depressing,  whilst  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  is  against  the  comfortable,  the  self-satisfied, 
the  content.  George  Gissing  was  under  no  such  delusion 
as  that  there  are  no  wholly  bad  people  in  the  world.  He 
knew  that  there  existed  those  whose  natures  are  depraved, 
quite  apart  from  their  environment. 

But  in  Mr.  Galsworthy's  novels  there  are  no  wicked 
people.  His  world  contains  the  selfish,  the  prejudiced, 
the  weak,  the  unfortunate,  but  no  one  really  bad.  He 
never  shows  us  the  working  of  the  passions  of  hate,  or 
greed,  or  jealousy,  and,  as  the  reverse  of  this,  no  high 
heroism,  no  passionate  love,  no  self-sacrifice.  And,  for 
this  reason  possibly,  he  never  arouses  our  deeper 
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sympathies  for  his  characters.  We  do  not  follow  their 
actions  with  anxious  solicitude  as  to  what  will  happen  to 
them,  for  we  are  not  keenly  interested.  He  places  them 
before  us  with  such  cold  aloofness,  in  such  a  high  and  dry 
light,  that  we  think  of  them  less  as  human  beings  than  as 
suffering,  or  enjoying,  units  in  a  social  structure.  I  could 
not  name  a  page  in  any  of  his  novels  that  would  compel 
you  to  tears,  nor  one  that  would  awaken  in  you  the  joy 
of  laughter.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  think  of  what  a  strange  grip  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
work  has  upon  us. 

Take  his  drama,  "  Strife."  Think  of  that  first  scene 
in  the  Board  Room,  where  so  little  happens,  and  yet  how 
we  are  held  by  it.  Then  as  the  drama  proceeds  how  our 
feelings  are  constrained,  how  the  pathos  of  the  situation 
develops,  what  an  interest  we  feel  in  the  struggle  between 
the  capitalist,  John  Anthony,  and  the  labour  leader,  David 
Roberts.  And  yet  "  nothing  is  here  for  tears."  At  his 
comedy,  "  The  Silver  Box,"  we  may  laugh,  but  it  is  not 
the  hearty  laugh  that  comes  from  an  appreciation  of  deep 
humour,  and  whilst  we  laugh  we  feel  almost  ashamed  at 
having  done  so,  but  we  are  provoked  to  it  by  the  truths 
so  ironically  expressed. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  calls  his  latest  play  a  tragedy,  but  to 
my  mind  it  is  deficient  in  the  true  tragic  note.  It  is 
intensely  painful,  but  it  wounds  our  feelings  rather  than 
refines  them,  as  tragedy  should,  by  calling  forth  our 
deepest  pity.  Our  sympathies  are  not  sufficiently 
awakened  by  the  weakling  Falder.  We  regard  him  as 
only  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  an  indictment  of  certain 
dangers  and  evils  of  our  prison  system.  There  is  a  too 
evident  desire  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  morally  weak  who 
sin  hap-hazard,  hardly  knowing  that  they  are  sinning, 
who  are  victims  of,  rather  than  aggressors  against,  the 
laws  of  society.  As  a  protest  against  social  injustice  it 
may  be  powerful,  but  as  a  play  it  is  only  painful  and 
unpleasant.  One  has  a  natural  reluctance  to  find  fault 
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with  a  writer  for  his  excess  of  sympathy  with  the  weak 
and  suffering,  just  as  one  would  find  it  repugnant  to 
ridicule,  however  foolish  it  may  seem,  the  idealism  of 
"  Don  Quixote,"  and  his  inability  to  see  things  as  they 
are,  and  not  mistake  windmills  for  giants,  or  rough  serv- 
ing wenches  at  an  inn  for  fine  ladies. 

A  French  writer — Anatole  France — has  finely  said  that 
"  God  is  everywhere  present  in  his  work  and  no  where 
visible,  so  should  an  author  be  in  his  work."  This  canon 
of  art  Mr.  Galsworthy  appears  to  be  forgetting,  and  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  too  visible  in  his  work.  He  is  over- 
stepping the  province  of  the  artist,  stripping  himself  of 
his  restraint,  and  arraying  himself  in  the  mantle  of  the 
propagandist.  His  later  work  shows  a  decided  tendency 
towards  the  sentimentalism  that  has  become  so  pronounced 
a  feature  of  our  day.  One  can  only  regard  this  as 
unfortunate  and  hope  that  he  will  rise  superior  to  such 
weakness,  and  recover  a  true  artistic  serenity  of  mind  and 
temper. 

Lord  Morley,  in  a  recent  address  on  Literature,  has 
commended  two  qualities,  for  one  of  which  he  says :  — 

I  must,  against  my  will  use  a  French  word — Sanity  and 
justesse.  Sanity  you  know  well,  at  least  by  name.  Jus- 
tesse is  no  synonym  for  justice.  It  is  more  like  equity, 
balance,  fair  mind,  measure,  reserve. 

Of  this  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  fully  conscious,  for  in  that  fine 
sketch,  "A  Portrait,"  in  the  volume  entitled  "A  Motley," 
he  says  of  his  subject :  — 

I  despair  of  seeing  his  like  again.  For  with  him  there 
seems  to  have  passed  away  a  principle,  a  golden  rule  of 
life,  nay,  more,  a  spirit — the  soul  of  balance. 

It  is  this  "  balance "  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  seems  in 
danger  of  losing  in  his  intense  pre-'occupation  with  social 
problems.  We  look  forward  to  his  next  book  with  eager 
expectancy,  not  unmingled  with  fear,  so  keen  has  been 
our  pleasure  in  his  fascinating  work. 
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By  WILLIAM  HARRISON. 

T  N  attempting  to  deal  with  this  subject,  I  am  conscious 
that  it  is  one  which  is  not  often  thought  worthy  of  treat- 
ment from  the  literary  standpoint.  Contents  bills  indeed, 
if  thought  about  at  all,  are  probably  regarded  as  alto- 
gether outside  literature.  One  might  be  inclined  to  class 
them  with  Charles  Lamb's  biblia  a-biblia  but  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  books  at  all.  If  it  be  granted 
that  they  are  literature  within  the  widest  acceptation  of 
the  term,  as  being  recorded  thought  or  knowledge,  one 
must  admit  that  it  is  literature  of  the  most  ephemeral 
kind.  For,  except  in  front  of  shops  kept  by  newsagents 
of  an  unbusinesslike  tendency,  you  would  seek  in  vain 
for  even  yesterday's  productions.  They  seem  but, 

base  ephemeras,  so  born 
To  die  before  the  next  revolving  morn. 

a  base  but  constant  breed 
"Whose  swarming  sons  their  short-lived  sires  succeed. 

Nor  is  there  ever  any  attempt  to  preserve  specimens. 
Occasionally  we  do  hear  of  misguided  persons  who  make  a 
hobby  of  collecting  pictorial  placards,  alleged  to  be 
artistic ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  collector  of  old  contents 
bills,  however  scarce  they  may  be?  Nevertheless  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  find  something  of  interest  even  in  these 
despised  sheets. 
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When,  and  in  what  circumstances,  contents  bills 
originated  I  do  not  know.  Hy  friend  Dryasdust,  always 
eager  to  establish  historical  parallels,  has  a  theory  that 
newsboys  (with,  of  course,  contents  bills)  must  have  been 
an  institution  in  Old  Testament  times.  How  else,  he 
asks,  do  we  account  for  such  passages  as  "  Go  and  cry  in 
the  ears  of  Jerusalem,"  "  Run  ye  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets,"  "  Cry  aloud,"  "  Lift  up  thy  voice,"  and  that  well- 
known  one  about  telling  good  tidings  to  Jerusalem.  Then 
he  points  to  the  injunction  :  "  Publish  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Askelon,'  as  obviously  addressed  to  the  newsvendors  of 
that  city  when  their  contents  bills  were  jubilantly  announc- 
ing "  Great  Victory  at  Gilboa.  King  Saul  and  Jonathan 
killed."  All  which  no  doubt  sounds  very  plausible.  But 
I  confess  I  have  learned  to  distrust  my  friend's  intuitions 
as  to  what  happened  in  the  remote  past,  and  therefore  I 
will  not  suggest  that  they  are  to  be  accepted  as  authen- 
ticated facts. 

The  true  object  of  a  contents  bill  should  be,  as  its  name 
implies,  to  set  forth  the  principal  contents  of  the  news- 
paper whose  name  and  date  it  bears,  not  merely,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case  at  present,  one  item  alone,  but  a 
selection  tolerably  wide.  The  time  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  most  of  us  when  this  rule  was  regularly  observed, 
the  size  of  type  indicating  by  nice  gradations  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  items.  You  could  not  then  miss 
being  apprised  of  any  important  happening,  and  as  the 
largest  type  was  used  only  for  really  great  events,  you 
could  on  these  occasions  see  from  afar  that  something 
startling  had  happened,  and  in  approaching  gradually 
shape  the  letters  into  words,  jumping  perhaps  at  first  to 
wrong  conclusions,  but  gradually  obtaining  certainty. 
The  rule  has  long  been  broken  in  the  case  of  the  daily 
papers.  Its  first  infractions  came  with  the  evening  sheets, 
and  the  special  editions  issued  in  the  course  of  the  day  to 
announce  one  single  but  important  item  of  news.  From 
them  the  habit  has  spread  to  the  morning  papers,  which 
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tend  more  and  more  to  select  a  single  and  often  un- 
important item  as  representative  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
Seeing  that  the  various  papers  seldom  agree  as  to  what  is 
the  most  representative  item,  a  row  of  half  a  dozen  contents 
bills  side  by  side  (very  picturesque  they  sometimes  look 
in  their  varied  colours)  will  often  present  you  with  as 
many  different  items,  and  so  enable  you  to  construct  for 
yourself  such  a  multiple  bill  as  each  of  them,  acting 
separately,  ought  to  have  provided.  For  a  contents  bill 
of  the  old  type  you  have  nowadays  to  rely  on  the  weekly 
papers,  ^nat  of  the  Spectator  is,  I  think,  an  admirable 
specimen,  giving  even  the  subjects  of  "  Letters  to  the 
Editor." 

My  own  earliest  recollections  of  contents  bills  date 
from  the  later  period  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
Events  of  thrilling  interest  were  then  taking  place, 
and  I  looked  eagerly  for  the  news  on  my  way  to  school. 
Paternal  disquisitions  had  produced  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  the  North,  and  the  North  had  then  begun 
to  be  the  winning  side.  In  such  a  time  of  struggle  a 
boy  must  of  course  have  a  hero,  and  mine  was  General 
Sherman.  His  victories  were  recorded  on  the  contents 
bills,  and  well  do  I  remember  the  size  of  the  letters  which 
announced  the  Fall  of  Atlanta.  A  later  announcement, 
""  Sherman's  Atrocities  in  his  March  through  Georgia," 
filled  me  at  first  with  a  sort  of  vicarious  shame,  until  I 
bethought  me  that  it  might  be — nay,  must  be — a  scanda- 
lous libel.  In  those  days  there  was  no  Atlantic  cable,  and 
the  news  was  telegraphed  from  Queenstown  once  or  twice 
a  week  on  the  arrival  there  of  the  Cunard  or  other  liner. 
But  the  news  telegraphed  was  in  outline  only,  and  next 
-day  there  was  always  on  the  contents  bills  in  moderately- 
sized  type  the  line  "Details  of  American  News,"  that  is  to 
say,  extracts  from  the  newspapers  and  letters  which  had 
been  brought  on  by  the  steamer  to  Liverpool.  One  day 
there  came  very  terrible  news  :  "  Assassination  of  President 
Lincoln."  My  recollection  of  this  event  is  distinctly 
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associated  with  the  contents  bill,  because  I  remember  the 
length  of  the  word  "  assassination  "  and  the  limit  put  upon 
the  size  of  the  letters  by  the  necessity  of  getting  it  within 
the  breadth  of  the  bill.  And  here  I  may  note  a  change  of 
wording  which  has  since  come  over  such  announcements. 
Nowadays  the  word  would  often  be  turned  into  a  participle, 
and  we  should  read  "  President  Lincoln  assassinated," 
which  is  less  formal  and  effects  a  slight  shortening.  But 
at  that  time  you  would  not  find  a  verb  or  participle  on 
the  whole  bill.  The  noun  reigned  supreme.  Phrases  and 
not  sentences  were,  as  they  still  are,  the  rule,  but  they 
were  phrases  based  on  substantives.  A  propos  of  this  I 
may  note  that  a  paragraphist  very  recently  called 
attention  to  the  effect  of  the  headline  on  the  English 
vocabulary,  and  the  same  is  true  of  contents  bills.  He 
notes  how  "  constitutional  "  and  "  unconstitutional  "  are 
falling  into  disuse  because  they  are  too  long  for  a  headline, 
and  how  for  the  same  reason  "  prohibition  "  is  giving  way 
to  "  ban,"  "  reminiscence  "  to  "  echo,"  and  "  displace  "  to 
"  oust,"  a  result  which  tends  to  revive  and  foster  the 
English  elements  in  the  language  at  the  expense  of  the 
Latin,  because  the  words  of  Latin  origin  are  generally  the 
longest. 

The  philosophic  bystander  who  holds  aloof  from  politics 
will  note  what  different  conclusions  can  be  drawn  by 
different  papers  from  the  same  facts.  Thus  on  one  and 
the  same  morning  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  general 
election  you  might  read  on  three  separate  bills  :  — "Peers' 
Hopeless  Battle,"  "Another  bad  day  for  the  Radicals," 
and  "  People's  Victory  Assured."  Some  sub-editors,  it 
seems,  are  occasionally  perverse,  like  the  one  who  objected 
to  the  words,  "Awful  Fire  in  a  Tallow  Factory  "  going  on 
the  contents  bill  because,  as  he  said,  "  rl  was  only  a  little 
fat  in  the  fire." 

The  reader  of  a  contents  bill  needs  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  allowing  his  imagination  to  travel  beyond  the 
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literal  meaning  of  the  statements  put  before  him,  for  they 
are  often  craftily  designed  with  a  view  of  inducing  him 
to  do  so.  A  man  may  be  shot  without  being  killed,  but 
the  reader  may  not  think  of  this  when  he  reads  of  an 
individual  having  suffered  that  indignity.  Again,  in  a 
great  catastrophe  the  killed  usually  are  only  a  small 
fraction  of  those  who  are  more  or  less  injured,  and  so  the 
reader  may  be  led  to  take  too  serious  a  view  when  he  finds 
recorded  "Two  hundred  killed  and  injured,"  with  the 
two  last  words  in  much  smaller  type  underneath  the 
others. 

Again,  the  observant  wayfarer  may  often  derive  con- 
siderable amusement  from  the  way  in  which  the  latest 
intelligence  is  divulged  by  various  newspapers.  Some- 
times they  are  generous  and  tell  you  all  you  need  wish  to 
know.  Sometimes  they  craftily  disclose  just  so  much  as 
will  make  you  wish  to  know  more.  But  here  they  have 
to  reckon  with  the  rival  papers,  who  may  disclose  the  other 
part  of  the  story  and  so  make  your  information  complete. 
Those  who,  like  myself,  are  content  to  do  without  news- 
papers between  Saturday  and  Monday  may  in  the  course 
of  an  afternoon  walk  find  their  knowledge  growing  from 
more  to  more  as  they  pass  one  contents  bill  after  another. 
Here  are  some  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  not  very 
long  ago  I-  obtained  a  degree  of  certitude  about  the 
Houndsditch  tragedy.  First :  "  Policeman  killed  by 
burglars."  Next :  "  Five  policemen  shot  by  burglars." 
Next:  "Two  policemen  killed.  And,  finally,  "Sensa- 
tional sequel  to  the  murder  of  three  policemen."  Which 
last  assured  me  of  two  facts,  viz.,  that  the  number  of 
killed  was  three,  and  that  of  the  five  shot  two  were  merely 
injured.  A  similar  experience  was  recently  related  in 
"  Punch  "  as  follows  : — "We  were  anxious  the  other  day  to 
know  the  issue  of  a  certain  slander  case.  We  saw 
'  Eesult '  on  a  contents  bill  and  put  our  hand  in  our  pocket. 
Then  we  remarked  another  bill  'Eesult  -  -  Damages.' 
We  still  hesitated,  until  a  third  placard  caught  our  eye,- 
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'  Result  -     -  Heavy  Damages.'     This  was  all  we  wanted 
to  know,  and  we  retained  our  coin." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  designers 
of  our  contents  bills  are  so  simple  or  unwary  as  to  give 
themselves  away  in  this  manner  too  frequently,  and  one 
may  derive  amusement  of  another  kind  by  observing  their 
efforts  to  deal  in  generalities.  If  the  news  is  of  a  fairly 
prominent  individual  he  is  carefully  left  unnamed,  but 
indicated  by  his  occupation,  preceded  by  the  word 
"  famous "  or  "  noted."  Thus  the  reader  is  cunningly 
induced  to  speculate  in  his  mind  whether  it  is  Mr.  A, 
whom  he  remembers  seeing  on  a  platform  last  winter,  or 
Mr.  B,  about  whom  he  read  an  interesting  article  last 
month,  or  Mr.  C,  who  made  so  fine  a  speech  in  the  House 
the  other  week,  and  so  relieves  his  anxiety  by  purchasing 
the  paper,  only  to  learn  it  is  none  of  these,  but  Mr.  D., 
of  whom  perhaps  he  never  heard  before.  Sometimes  the 
adjective  is  in  the  superlative,  and  then  the  reader  forth- 
with begins  to  work  out  the  conundrum,  who  is  the  greatest 
or  most  famous  of  the  class  named,  and  of  course  invariably 
guesses  wrongly.  There  is,  I  suppose,  room  for  greatness 
in  every  sphere,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  where  it  lies  in 
the  case  of,  say,  a  tobacconist.  And  yet  it  is  not  long 
since  we  saw  announced,  "  Death  of  the  Greatest  English 
Tobacconist,"  and  on  investigation  found  that  the  refer- 
ence was  to  a  certain  noble  lord,  whose  peerage  apparently 
was  of  no  account  beside  the  business  of  which  he  was 
the  ornamental  figurehead.  But  then  coronets  are  cheap 
in  these  days. 

Perhaps  the  most  irritating  bills  are  those  which  devote 
their  whole  space  to  a  question  in  large  type,  a  question 
of  no  importance  to  any  human  being,  and  one  usually 
which  it  is  impossible  to  answer  with  a  straight  "  yes  " 
or  "no."  "Are  red-haired  people  bad-tempered?" 
"Should  men  marry  young?"  "Should  women  propose?" 
are  types  of  these  questions.  They  are  usually  propounded 
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by  the  weekly  journals  of  the  snippet  type,  and  I  suppose 
there  are  people  who  take  an  interest  in  discussing  them, 
though  whether  they  ever  come  to  a  definite  decision  about 
them  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  With  these  may  be  ranked 
the  enigmatic  announcements  which  some  papers  delight 
in.  When  the  whole  bill  contains  nothing  but  the  two 
words  "  Put  off  "  you  must  do  one  of  two  things,  according 
to  your  temperament — you  must  either  at  once  purchase 
the  paper  to  relieve  your  insatiable  curiosity  to  know 
what  is  put  off,  or  you  must  callously  decide  that  you  do 
not  care  a  rap  what  it  is.  I  personally  chose  the  latter 
course.  And  when  a  year  or  two  ago  I  was  startled  to 
read,  as  the  sole  news  of  the  day,  "  It  is  your  money  we 
want/'  I  never  asked  the  reason  why,  but  was  thankful 
there  was  enough  law  and  order  in  the  country  to  protect 
me  against  this  new  type  of  highwayman,  who  anyhow 
defrauded  me  of  the  news  I  ought  to  have  got  from  his 
bill. 

If  you  wish  to  see  contents  bills  still  flourishing  as  in  the 
old  days  you  must  go  to  one  of  the  smaller  country  towns. 
Here  it  is  still  the  custom  to  fill  the  bill  with  a  comprehen- 
sive list  of  the  items  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  weekly 
paper,  and  interesting  reading  it  often  makes.  Here  you 
will  find  an  echo  of  "  the  rustic  cackle  of  their  bourg." 
The  meeting  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  the  dedication  of  the 
new  organ,  the  Old  Folks'  Party,  the  presentation  to 
the  Cricket  Club  Secretary,  the  k'  Brilliant  Functions," 
such  as  a  Territorial  or  a  Mayoral  dinner,  the  lecture  at 
the  Literary  Institute,  all  find  a  place  in  larger  or  smaller 
type  on  the  contents  bill.  You  will  read  on  one  bill  of 
"  liadical  Intolerance,"  and  on  another  of  the  "  Exposure 
of  a  Contemptible  Tory  Trick."  And,  more  than  anything 
else,  you  will  read  of  the  weddings.  "  Fashionable 
Marriage  at  St.  Mark's,"  "  Miss  de  Yere's  Wedding :  Full 
list  of  presents."  Even  the  humbler  folk  can  rely  on  their 
escapades  in  this  direction  being  duly  chronicled  on  the 
bills,  and  if  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  render  them 
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distinguished  they  can  be  sure  at  any  rate  of  "  Pretty 
Wedding,"  or  "  Interesting  Wedding,"  or  at  the  very 
worst  "  Local  Wedding." 

It  will  be  seen  that  unconsciously,  but  I  suppose  inevit- 
ably, I  have  come  round  to  the  subject  of  weddings,  and 
as  all  well-regulated  stories  reach  their  climax  at  that 
stage,  I  will  let  mine  follow  their  example  and  so  bring 
it  to  a  conclusion. 


A   SOUTH   AMERICAN    VILLAGE. 

By   GEORGE   S.    LANCASHIRE. 

T  T  is  two  day's  sail  from  Kingston  to  Santa  Marta,  the 
oldest  port  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  time  of 
departure  was  fixed  to  arrive  there  about  mid-day. 

The  little  lighthouse  guarding  the  bay  was  noted  on 
the  ship's  chart  as  "  unreliable,"  the  usual  remark  against 
all  such  institutions  in  these  regions.  The  authorities  here 
are  lax  in  their  supervision,  and  the  lighthouse  keeper  acts 
as  befits  a  man  not  born  to  be  the  slave  of  anything. 
Life  is  not  so  precious  that  to  preserve  it  should  necessi- 
tate the  automaton-like  regularity  of  attending  to  the 
lamps  each  night.  Lighthouses  satisfy  the  pushful 
energy  of  the  Northerners  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  disturb  the  placidness  of  life.  So  there  they 
remain,  a  valueless  tribute  to  the  energetic  races  who  so 
desire  wealth  above  happiness  that  they  scour  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth  in  its  search. 

A  sunless  world  it  was  when  we  entered  the  almost 
landlocked  bay,  the  bay  in  which  Amyas  Leigh  stormed 
and  captured  the  Spanish  Galleon,  richly  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Indies. 

The  female  portion  of  the  deck  passengers  had  been 
busy  from  early  morning.  Their  showy  dresses,  their 
trimmings  of  bewildering  hues,  their  bracelets,  brooches, 
necklets,  all  had  been  stowed  away  carefully  on  embarking 
at  Jamaica,  and  now  the  hour  was  approaching  for  them 
to  serve  their  purpose.  Ease  and  comfort  had  been  the 
first  consideration  whilst  on  board,  now  the  convention- 
alities were  to  be  respected,  once  more.  And  their  early 
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rising  was  justified;  true  their  colours  seemed  so  violent 
as  to  be  almost  explosive,  yet  they  made  a  brave  show  on 
landing. 

There  is  nothing  to  conjure  up  the  gorgeous  days  of 
Spain  in  the  appearance  of  Santa  Marta  from  the  sea. 
There  can  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  old  fort  which 
Sir  Francis  Drake  destroyed,  to  remind  one  of  the  days 
of  old  when  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  English  was 
moved  by  the  love  of  plunder  and  the  killing  of  Spaniards. 
Between  the  town  and  the  beach  is  a  sodden  swamp 
across  which  runs  a  light  railway  to  the  diminutive  wharf, 
and  in  one  corner,  made  level,  could  be  seen  faintly  the 
marks  of  the  tennis  courts  used  in  the  dry  season  by  the 
few  English  or  perhaps  Scotch  people  here. 

The  houses  are  mostly  of  two  stories,  with  faded  white 
walls  or  brown  walls,  sunbaked  and  dirty  looking,  and  the 
mud  between  the  thin  laths  of  wood,  of  which  some  of  the 
houses  were  made,  was  so  crumbling  away  that  the  thrust 
of  a  penknife  would  have  allowed  a  free  draught  of  air 
to  pass  through. 

There  are  none  of  those  high,  old,  mullioned  houses  with 
corinthian  portals  and  exquisitely  chiselled  bearings  over 
the  doorways,  with  their  cool  patios  reminiscent  of  their 
beloved  Seville,  erected  by  the  aristocratic  Spaniards  in 
their  conquering  days.  No,  Santa  Marta  has  been  pillaged 
and  destroyed  too  often ;  no  trace  of  its  former  importance 
remains.  Its  streets  are  as  thick  in  sand  and  dust  as  a  dry 
beach,  and  in  time  of  rain  they  are  turned  to  streams  and 
pour  their  water  into  the  marsh  which  becomes  a  lake. 
The  few  shops  are  storehouses  filled  with  a  strange  medley 
of  goods  in  great  disarray,  and  before  their  tiny  counters 
are  wooden  gratings. 

The  sky  was  sullen  and  overcast,  the  air  was  heated  and 
heavy,  and  the  drab  colourless  streets  were  listless  and 
dispirited.  Signs  of  activity  were  few,  now  and  again  a 
man  of  a  dull  brick  coloured  skin  ambles  past  on  mule- 
back,  half-naked  children  loll  in  the  doorways,  and  women 
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sit  and  gossip  in  the  dim,  cool  darkness  of  their  bare 
rooms. 

Through  the  open  doorways  could  be  seen  the  mud  floors 
and  the  scant  furniture,  no  pictures  were  on  the  walls 
save  here  and  there  a  Madonna  and  Child  or  a  coloured 
advertisement  of  some  American  or  English  fabric.  The 
keynote  of  all  was  sadness  and  melancholy,  which,  one 
felt,  the  brilliant  sunlight  would  have  dissipated. 

The  depressing  feeling  vanished,  so  prone  are  we  to 
outward  impressions,  on  a  sudden  view  of  a  blaze  of  gorge- 
ous colour.  There  were  flowers  of  every  tint  and  the  trees 
and  bushes  were  a  very  revel  of  green.  It  illuminated 
everything  with  a  kind  of  joyousness.  It  was  the  public 
park,  a  rare  luxury  in  a  Spanish-speaking  town  of  this 
size.  It  was  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  mean  streets,  for 
Nature  had  scattered  in  profusion  in  this  little  spot  her 
bounteous  wealth  of  vegetation,  of  which  she  is  so  prodigal 
here.  For  some  reason,  doubtless  the  indifference  of  the 
official,  the  gate  was  locked.  "  Gifts  break  rocks,"  says 
the  Spaniard,  but  unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  find 
the  rock. 

The  few  signs  of  life  in  the  town  were  in  the  roadway 
opposite,  for  here  on  forms  and  chairs  sat  the  officers  from 
the  barracks  in  their  richly  bedizened  uniforms,  smoking 
and  chatting.  This  was  the  characteristic  touch  required, 
it  revealed  to  us  the  Spaniard  of  our  imagination,  pleasure- 
loving,  gay,  and  careless.  It  is  a  false  idea,  but  we 
English  are  prone  to  sentimentalise  everything,  it  is 
inherent  in  us,  and  what  matters  truth  if  we  see  apparent 
evidence  of  our  belief ! 

The  most  imposing  building  of  the  town  is  the  Cathedral, 
whose  two  white  towers  rise  aloft  making  them  conspicuous 
objects  from  afar.  The  interior  is  very  commonplace  and 
there  is  nothing  of  interest  architecturally.  There  were 
many  vases  of  wax  flowers  under  glass  and  pictures  of  the 
Virgin,  and  Christ  on  the  Crucifix,  in  colours  of  gaudy 
hue.  The  crudity  of  it  all  was  heightened  by  the  large 
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windows  which  let  in  the  garish  light,  in  such  contrast  to 
the  dim  religious  gloom  that  pervades  all  Cathedrals  in 
their  mother  country. 

In  the  Cemetery  most  of  the  memorials  of  the  dead  were 
twigs  placed  in  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  or  thin 
laths,  on  which  were  scribbled  the  names,  some  so  badly 
written  and  spelt  as  to  be  almost  undecipherable.  They 
had  a  personal  and  pathetic  touch  and  in  their  rough 
simplicity  seemed  eloquent.  On  one  side  of  the  wall  were 
stone  slabs,  on  which  were  rudely  painted  the  names  of 
persons  buried,  but  where  the  bodies  were  there  was  no 
indication.  Under  the  name  of  one  was  painted  a  skull 
and  cross-bones.  Doubtless  a  rebel  and  a  heretic  who  must 
needs  record  in  death  his  revolt  against  the  myriad  mean- 
nesses that  dwarf  mankind,  or  his  defiance  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.  And  he  answered  in  life  to  the 
conventional  name  of  Jose  Maria. 

On  the  verge  of  the  town  and  at  the  side  of  the  road 
ran  an  open  waterway  in  which  children  were  bathing  and 
paddling.  It  was  instructive  to  see  two  of  the  lads  fill  a 
water  barrel  and  take  it  home  for  drinking  purposes.  The 
streets  seemed  to  end  abruptly  in  the  country,  and  on 
leaving  them  behind  there  could  be  seen,  here  and  there  in 
a  clearing  of  the  brush,  huts  built  of  bamboo  stakes, 
thatched  with  palm  leaves,  or  low  squat  mud-built  houses 
with  overhanging  eaves,  surrounded  with  lofty  palm  trees, 
mango  and  shaddock  trees,  and  for  live  stock,  fowls,  goats, 
and  pigs.  The  hedges  along  the  roadside  were  cactus 
bushes,  the  road  itself  being  but  a  wide  path  beaten  down 
by  the  traffic.  Bright  green  lizards  darted  frequently 
across  the  path  and  one  sometimes  noticed  a  snake  dis- 
appearing through  the  thick  vegetation,  whilst  brilliantly 
plumaged  birds  flitted  about.  If  one  rested  awhile  in  this 
heated  atmosphere  the  hum  of  unseen  insects  seemed  to 
hang  in  the  air. 

At  every  sign  of  habitation  multi-coloured  rags  were 
hung  to  dry,  which  stood  out  blotchily  against  the 
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greens  of  the  vegetation.  It  was  washing  day,  and 
women  with  bundles  of  clothes  upon  their  heads  walked  by, 
swinging  and  balancing  upon  their  hips,  to  or  from  the 
wide  and  swift  flowing  yellow  river.  There  all  was  gaiety 
and  animation. 

They  were  not  satisfied  with  merely  dipping  the  clothes 
in  water,  but  they  themselves  entered  the  river,  which 
seemed  to  have  on  them  the  effects  of  the  waters  of  Lethe. 
Those  on  the  banks  who  had  passed  through  the  purifying 
and  invigorating  waters  were  lolling  after  their  labours, 
in  their  clean  white  sheets  or  gowns,  and  were  passing 
animated  jokes  to  their  neighbours,  enjoying  the  cooling 
river.  Work  and  pleasure  were  harmoniously  combined. 

Eound  a  bend  of  the  river  was  a  tannery,  the  men 
preparing  the  hides  in  the  primitive  style  of  their 
forefathers,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  as  if  chemistry  and 
machinery  were  unknown. 

Santa  Marta  has  been  styled  the  pearl  of  America  from 
the  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  but  during  my  stay  there 
the  air  was  heated  and  moist,  phalanxes  of  clouds  amassed 
themselves  about  the  mountain  tops  and  hid  from  view 
the  wealth  of  vegetation  and  the  glory  of  the  town — the 
snow-capped  peak  that  can  be  seen  so  many  miles  away 
at  sea.  I  desired,  with  longing,  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  although  it  had  brought  with  it  the  rever- 
berating heat  of  the  tropics,  but  perchance  the  view  in 
imagination's  eye  excelled  the  real,  and  then,  who  knows, 
we  are  contrary  beings,  the  coolness  of  the  rain  and  the 
shelter  of  the  clouds  might  have  risen  up  like  a  mirage  in 
the  mind,  for  the  reality  of  which  all  aesthetic  pleasures 
would  have  counted  little. 


"NICHOLAS'S  NOTES"  AND  OTHER 
WORK  OF  WILLIAM  JEFFERY 
PROWSE,  1836-70. 

By   HERBERT    EVELYN   CAMPBELL. 

VIT"  ILLIAM  JEFFEBY  PKOWSE,  who  was  born  at 
Torquay  6th  May,  1836,  and  lived  in  an  age  rather 
more  Bohemian,  at  all  events  outwardly,  than  the  present, 
shows,  in  the  little  book  I  am  dealing  with,  that  there  is 
heart  and  character  even  in  the  fooling  of  the  men  of  that 
day.  He  went  first  to  a  school  kept  by  Mr.  Wanostrocht, 
the  "Felix"  of  fame  as  a  writer  on  cricket.  He  was  not 
a  strong  boy,  but  he  "  loved  manly  sports,  and  took  a 
special  delight  in  cricket."  He  loved  the  sea  and  Polar 
exploration.  In  1861  he  was  a  leader-writer  on  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  In  1865  his  health  began  to  fail :  the 
dread  disease  consumption  claimed  him.  He  passed  the 
winters  of  1867-8-9  at  Cimies,  near  Nice,  where  he  died 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1870. 

Let  me  say  that  this  little  book  has  lived  among  those 
I  most  value,  grave  and  gay,  these  forty  years.  I  had  it 
bound  at  that  period,  in  a  volume  which  includes  Artenms 
Ward,  the  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  papers,  and  a  Boston 
translation,  "  The  Nose  of  a  Notary,"  of  a  comical  book 
by  Edmond  About.  This  volume  has  been  a  constant 
companion,  and  certainly  a  justification  of  the  practice  of 
occasionally  collecting  and  treasuring  what  appeals  as  not 
altogether  fugitive  literature.  The  unconsidered  trifles  of 
each  man's  library  are  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  it, 
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just  as  sketches  are  often  worth  more  than  finished 
pictures ;  and  these  "  Nicholas  "  papers  were  written,  be 
it  remembered,  "  week  by  week,  in  the  brief  intervals  of 
arduous  and  engrossing  journalistic  work,"  so  Hood  said. 
I  used  to  read  them  in  my  schoolboy  days,  in  "  Fun,"  as  it 
came  out  weekly.  At  the  railway  stations  the  boys  called, 
"  Poonch-Foon-er-Joody,"  and  sometimes  they  were  all 
worth  buying  at  their  various  prices  of  3d.,  Id.  and  2d. 
"  Punch  "  alone  has  survived,  and  if  it  has  passed  through 
periods  of  "  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,"  with  the  time- 
honoured  answer,  "  It  never  was,"  it  is  now  frequently 
quite  as  good  as  ever  !  May  its  spirit  of  fairness  and  good- 
nature and  hatred  of  humbug  always  continue.  "  Punch  " 
is  a  contemporary  history  and  national  asset;  this  is 
generally  conceded.  And  I  hope  I  may  claim  the  work 
of  such  men  as  W.  J.  Prowse  as  being  in  this  category, 
though  he  was  not  a  contributor  to  "  Punch." 

A  love  of  sport  is  inherent  in  Britons,  who  are  trained 
to  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth.  We  know  there  is 
much  blackguardism  connected  with  the  Turf,  as  well  as 
much  that  is  manly  and  straightforward.  These  "  contri- 
butions," extending  over  126  pages  of  a  large-print  shilling 
book  (Routledge,  about  1870),  collected  from  the  pages  of 
"  Fun,"  to  which  Gilbert  was  then  contributing  the  "Bab 
Ballads,"  deal  with  the  "  Vaticinations  "  of  a  turf  prophet, 
and  take  you  through  his  good  luck  and  misfortunes,  the 
reader  and  the  prophet  and  the  editor  being  together  in 
confidence  most  of  the  time,  opportunity  for  chaff  about 
the  various  contemporary  happenings  being  constantly 
availed  of,  in  a  spirit  of  satire  that  is  never  ill-natured. 
I  might  perhaps  give  one  of  the  "  notes  "  in  its  entirety. 
It  is  the  one  following  a  prophecy  in  the  manner  of  Ossian, 
from  Nicholas's  own  shooting-box  in  "  Glenhoolachana- 
chan,"  a  property  not  to  be  found,  I  should  suppose,  in 
any  register  of  moors  to  be  let ! 
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UNPARALLELED     TRIUMPH     OF     THE     PROPHET  !        NICHOLAS 

ENTIRELY    RIGHT    AGAIN  !  !       WHAT    A    MAN   HE    is,    TO   BE 

SURE ! ! 1 

Belgravia. 
My  dear  young  Friend, — 

NICHOLAS  have  now  returned  from  his  long  vocation 
among  the  Highland  hills  in  Scotlandshire,  where  his  heart 
still  is,  a-chasing  the  wild  deer  and  hunting  the  roe,  so  to 
speak,  not  as  I  ever  did  so,  it  being  far  too  violent  for  my 
period,  and  preferred  having  a  crack  at  a  grouse  bird  from 
the  top  of  a  pony  or  else  lying  down  on  your  back  and 
admiring  of  the  sceneries. 

All  as  it  is  now  necessary  for  the  Prophet  to  say  about 
Caledonia  is  as  no  better  whisky  can  be  found  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  than  whom  perhaps 
on  which  the  sun  himself  never  sets,  but  the  longest  holiday 
it  must  come  to  an  end,  my  dear  young  feller,  and  I 
•travelled  right  through  to  London. 

On  arriving  in  a  city  which  it  have  been  wittily  described 
as  the  modern  Babylon,  NICHOLAS  found  as  the  whole  town 
was  ringing  with  his  name.  The  prophecy  which  he 
vaticinated  of  in  your  last  impression  was  the  theme  of 
universal  everybody's  talking  of  it. 

You  are  so  extremely  fond,  young  man,  of  calling  the 
grey-headed  and  the  good  a  "  unprincipled  old  duffer,"  that 
it  may  well  be  asked  you  whether,  even  supposing  me  to  be 
"  old "  and  "  unprincipled,"  NICHOLAS  is  so  much  of  a 
"duffer"  after  aU? 

What  were  the  three  horses  given  by  him  for  the  St.  Leger 
in  your  last  impression  ? 

Messrs.  Printers  &  Co.,  pleese  put  it  tabular. 

Selections  of  Nicholas.  Actual  Results. 
Lord  Lyon  Lord  Lyon 

Savernake  Savernake 

Knight  of  the  Crescent        Knight  of  the  Crescent 

This  fact,  sir,  speaks  for  itself. 

I  do  not  think  as  I  shall  ever  write  for  you  again.  The 
emolument  ain't  much  to  speak  of,  not  to  a  man  as  has  made 
pots  of  money  by  my  own  unaided  genius,  and  I  do  not  like 
being  called  "  an  unprincipled  old  duffer  "  every  week.  Who 
would? 
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At  any  rate,  perhaps  you  may  think  it  worth  your  while 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Prophet's  Ultimatorium, 
which  I  annex,  and  hope  as  all  may  yet  be  well,  for  I  hate 
quarrelling  with  a  friend  when  there  is  scarcely  anything  to 
be  got  by  it. 

My  Ultimatorium. 

1.  You  must  rise  my  salary. 

2.  You   must  withdraw  the  expression   "  unprincipled  old 

duffer." 

3.  You  must  print  my  copy  exact  as  I  send  it,   and  no 

humbugging  about  authography  or  pointuation. 

4.  You  must  always  speak  of  me  more  respectful,  both  in 

public  and  private. 

5.  We  will  have  a  little  dinner  at  a  place  I  know. 

6.  Sherry  wine. 

7.  No  more  gammon   about  Knurr   and   Spell.     Fork  out 

the  Manuscript,  my  boy  ! 

NICHOLAS. 

Editorial  Note. — We  accept  this  Ultimatorium,  so  far  as  we 
are  able.  The  St.  Leger  Prophecy  was  certainly  admir- 
able, but  we  have  not  received  the  Manuscript  of  Knurr 
and  Spell. 

When  I  first  came  here,  some  thirty-three  years  ago  by 
Shrewsbury  clock,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own  Manchester 
chimes,  some  of  the  following  lines  of  Prowse  were  ringing 
in  my  head,  as  I  visited  at  times  the  Town  Hall,  and  saw 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Madox  Brown's  work,  and  learnt 
something  of  the  magical  hues  with  which  Nature  endows 
a  city  of  workers,  as  I  went  through  Albert  Square  to  my 
work  in  the  early  morning,  hearing  what  the  bells  say  :  — 

All  through  this  hour, 

Lord,  be  our  guide; 
And  by  Thy  power 

No  foot  shall  slide! 

These  are  the  verses  I  had  in  mind;  they  are,  I  think, 
worth  printing  in  full :  — 

F 
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LEARNING  THE  VERBS, 
"  Signifying  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer." 

"  To  be?  "     Well,  I  followed  the  track ; 

That  gave  me  a  chance  of  existence, 
But  I  honestly  own,  looking  back, 

That  it's  prettiest  viewed  from  a  distance. 
Just  now  it  seems  easy  and  bright, 

But  I  haven't  forgotten  my  scrambles 
Over  horrible  rocks,  or  the  night 

That  I  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  brambles. 
At  times  from  the  path  I  might  stray, 

And  thus  make  the  journeying  rougher, 
But  still  I  was  learning  the  way, 
"  To  Be,  or  to  Do,  or  to  Suffer  !  " 

"  To  do?  "     I  have  worked  rather  hard, 

And  my  present  position  is  cosy; 
But  I  haven't  done  much  as  a  Bard, 

And  my  prose — well,  of  course  it  is  prosy  ! 
The  schemes  and  the  aims  of  my  youth 

Have  long  from  old  Time  had  a  floorer, 
And  I  doubt— shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ? 
If  the  world  be  a  penny  the  poorer  1 
If  you  cannot  your  vanity  curb, 

You  must  either,  my  friend,  be  a  duffer, 
Or  you  haven't  yet  learnt  that  a  verb 
Is  "  To  Be,  or  to  Do,  or  to  Suffer !  " 

"  To  suffer  1  "     I  took  my  degreea 

Long  ago  in  that  branch  of  our  knowledge, 
Where  our  hearts  and  our  hopes  are  the  fees, 

And  the  universe  serves  as  a  college. 
I  have  had,  as  it  is,  rather  more 

Than  the  usual  share  of  affliction ; 
And  that  much  is  remaining  in  store 
Is  my  very  decided  conviction. 

But  I  find  myself  growing  with  years 

Insensibly  tougher  and  tougher ; 
I  can  manage,  I  think,  without  tears, 
"  To  Be,  and  to  Do,  and  to  Suffer  !  " . : 
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I  have  stated  the  facts  of  the  case, 

But  heaven  forbid  I  should  grumble, 
And  I  need  not  complain  of  a  place 
That  suits  my  capacities  humble. 
I  have  learnt  how  "  to  be  " — well,  a  man  : 
How  "  to  do  " — well,  a  part  of  my  duty  : 
And  in  "  suffering,"  own  that  the  Plan 
Of  the  World  is  all  goodness  and  beauty ! 
Still  at  times  from  the  path  I  may  stray, 

And  thus  make  the  journeying  rougher ; 
But,  at  least,  I  am  learning  the  way 
"  To  Be,  and  to  Do,  and  to  Suffer  I  " 

I  would  not  dream  of  comparing  those  days  with  these, 
to  our  disparagement.  We  have  made  progress  in  a 
hundred  ways,  and  are  still  advancing,  so  I  firmly  believe. 
But  a  look  of  affectionate  regard  will  sometimes  be  cast  by 
those  among-  us  of  middle  life  and  beyond,  towards  the 
days  in  which  we  lived,  forty  years  ago,  and  tried  to  learn 
their  lessons  from  every  point  of  view,  not  omitting  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  the  fun  and  the  joy  and  irony,  as  well 
as  the  seriousness  of  it. 

Prowse  used  his  "  Nicholas  "  as  a  stalking  horse,  and 
evolved  a  character  that  will  live.  I  am  inclined  to  share 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  editor,  when  he  says  that  "  a 
creation  like  this  might  have  been  not  unworthy  even  of 
the  pen  which  drew  Captain  Costigan." 

Nicholas  begins  in  prosperity,  and  dates  his  contribution 
from  Belgravia ;  he  writes  from  Paris ;  then,  in  misfortune, 
from  Bermondsey  and  Peckham ;  then  from  the  Highlands 
in  prosperity,  following  an  account  of  a  cricket  match  "  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Sandringham  " ;  and  his  last  letter, 
in  the  issue  of  Sept.  21st,  1867,  is  headed,  "  The  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  the  Midst  of  the  Equalnoxious  Gales."  It  was 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  an  empty '  sherry- wine '  bottle, 
and  to  convey  to  the  readers  of  "  Fun  "  a  correct  tip  for 
the  Leger,  Nicholas  having  been  "  wallowing  in  the  lapses 
of  luxury  "  at  Ventnor,  and  setting  out  thence  for  a  day's 
sea-fishing,  which  made  him  extremely  ill.  He  describes 
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the  proceedings  in  a  way  which  leaves  some  modern  realists 
far  behind,  for  Nicholas's  sense  of  humour  is  not  possessed 
by  all  of  these  gentry. 

The  various  turns  of  queer  grammar  and  syntax  and 
" authorgraphy  " — so  he  spells  it  in  a  "note"  in  June  '66 — 
"than  whom  perhaps,"  "vanity-glorious,"  "ye  canst  not 
think  so,"  "  Oxtabs  and  Cantabonians,"  and  many  more 
quaint  methods  of  misspelling  and  inverted  allusiveness 
are  quite  Nicholas's  own.  He  wrote  parodies,  and  is 
mentioned  as  having  done  a  very  good  one  of  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner,"  but  I  have  never  cared  very  much  for  parodies 
or  imitations,  except,  perhaps  something  as  good  as 
Calverley's  "  The  Cock  and  the  Bull."  Many  of  Prowse's 
verses  are  good — the  lines  on  the  latest  Victoria  Cross  won 
at  the  Gambia  River,  by  "  an  unromantic  hero  by  the 
name  of  Samuel  Hodge,"  and  the  verses  on  "  The  Pace 
that  Kills." 

Prowse  is  one  of  the  glorious  band  of  men  who  spend 
their  time,  even  in  their  working  lives,  in  quiet  and  gentle 
protest  against  humbug,  nonsense,  sham,  impurity;  his 
verses  show,  in  their  simple  roughness,  which  is  better  than 
overdone  refinement,  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  His  work 
is  entirely  straightforward;  there  is  nowhere  a  trace  of 
that  most  damnable,  most  mean,  stupid,  sterile  thing,  a 
sneer.  Let  me  here  recognise,  that  with  all  its  faults  and 
failings,  the  journalism  of  the  present  day  goes  ahead  on 
correct  principles.  It  does  not  sneer.  Its  motto  is,  "  Go 
forward,"  the  "  gang  forward  "  of  a  good  old  Scots  family, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  mottoes  that  do  not  deceive — as 
some  do. 

The  man  who  has  grasped  the  essential  facts  of  literature 
and  worked  for  them  dies  young,  whatever  his  age.  It  is 
therefore  mostly  for  the  tougher  survivor  into  middle  or 
old  age  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  work  any  man  leaves 
behind  him,  any  man,  more  particularly,  who  leaves,  in 
accepted  print,  his  message  to  his  generation.  And  the 
journalism  of  this  present  day,  which  of  course  includes 
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all  the  literature  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  acquired 
by  the  professing  journalist,  as  well  as  the  results  of  his 
actual  experience  of  life,  does  most  certainly  make  appeal 
to  those  who  think.  It  is  not  merely  an  affair  of  snapshot 
photography;  it  is  alive,  and  I  hope  all  our  honest 
journalists  of  to-day  will  keep  alive. 

Prowse's  poem  "  The  City  of  Prague  "  has  got  into  the 
anthologies,  which  is  something,  perhaps,  but  not  much, 
having  regard  to  the  sort  of  stuff  which  does  duty  in  some 
of  these  compilations.  It  is  here  quoted  in  full  :  — 

THE  CITY  OF  PRAGUE. 
Scene :   "  Bohemia,  a  desert  country  near  the  sea." — Shakespeare. 

I  dwelt  in  a  city  enchanted, 

And  lonely,  indeed,  was  my  lot; 
Two  guineas  a  week,  all  I  wanted, 

Was  certainly  all  that  I  got. 
Well,  somehow  I  found  it  was  plenty; 

Perhaps  you  may  find  it  the  same, 
If — if  you  are  just  five-and-twenty, 
With  industry,  hope,  and  an  aim: 

Though  the  latitude's  rather  uncertain, 

And  the  longitude  also  is  vague, 
The  persons  I  pity  who  know  not  the  city, 
The  beautiful  City  of  Prague  ! 

Bohemian  of  course  were  my  neighbours, 

And  not  of  a  pastoral  kind  ! 
Our  pipes  were  of  clay,  and  our  tabors 

Would  scarcely  be  easy  to  find. 
Our  Tabors?     Instead  of  such  mountains, 

Ben  Holborn  was  all  we  could  share, 
And  the  nearest  available  fountains 
Were  the  horrible  things  in  the  square : 
Does  the  latitude  still  seem  uncertain  ? 

Or  think  ye  the  longitude  vague? 
The  persons  I  pity  who  know  not  the  city, 
The  beautiful  City  of  Prague  ! 
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How  we  laughed  as  we  laboured  together ! 

How  well  I  remember,  to-day, 
Our  "  outings  "  in  midsummer  weather, 

Our  winter  delights  at  the  play ! 
We  were  not  over-nice  in  our  dinners  : 

Our  "  rooms  "  were  up  rickety  stairs ; 
But  if  hope  be  the  wealth  of  beginners, 
By  Jove  we  were  all  millionaires  1 
Our  incomes  were  very  uncertain, 

Our  prospects  were  equally  vague; 
Yet  the  persons  I  pity  who  know  not  the  city, 
The  beautiful  City  of  Prague  1 

If  at  times  the  horizon  was  frowning, 

Or  the  ocean  of  life  looking  grim, 
Who  dreamed,  do  you  fancy,  of  drowning? 

Not  we,  for  we  knew  we  could  swim  .   .  . 

0  !     Friends,  by  whose  side  I  was  breasting 
The  billows  that  rolled  to  the  shore, 

Ye  are  quietly,  quietly  resting, 
To  laugh  and  to  labour  no  more ! 
Still  in  accents  a  little  uncertain, 

And  tones  that  are  possibly  vague, 
The  persons  I  pity  who  know  not  the  city, 
The  beautiful  City  of  Prague  ! 

L' envoi. 

As  for  me,  I  have  come  to  an  anchor ; 
I  have  taken  my  watch  out  of  pawn ; 

1  keep  an  account  with  a  banker, 
Which  at  present  is  not  overdrawn. 

Though  my  clothes  may  be  none  of  the  smartest, 

The  "  snip  "  has  receipted  the  bill ; 
But  the  days  I  was  poor  and  an  artist 
Are  the  dearest  of  days  to  me  still ! 
Though  the  latitude's  rather  uncertain, 

Arid  the  longitude  also  is  vague, 
The  persons  I  pity  who  know  not  the  city, 
The  beautiful  City  of  Prague  ! 

Sir  Edward  Russell  wrote  to  me  in  high  terms  of  the 
good  qualities  of  Prowse,  whom  he  knew.  The  personality 
of  Nicholas  and  his  author,  Prowse,  as  embodied  in  this 
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little  book — to  be  reprinted,  as  I  hope,  some  day — comes 
before  me  once  again  as  I  read  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson's 
'*  Books  and  Personalities."  For  this  reason,  that  there 
are  few  things  so  good  in  my  experience  as,  in  their 
different  ways,  Mr.  Nevinson's  introduction  to  his 
collection  of  notes  on  various  great  men  and  their 
work,  and  the  younger  Hood's  to  the  sporting  notes  and 
poems  of  Prowse.  To  compare  these  men  is  absurd — the 
experience  and  expression  of  the  later  writer  is  so  far 
ahead,  but  they  have  the  truth  at  heart,  both  of  them. 
And  the  real  introduction  or  brief  memoir,  so  often 
skipped,  is  sure  to  be,  in  its  way,  as  valuable  as  the  notes 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his  poems  and  novels,  which  are 
among  the  most  readable  of  things. 


MARY,   QUEEN    OF   SCOTS. 
By  JOHN   H.   SWANN. 

\\T  E  leave  the  rolling  tide  of  variegated  noise — the 
torrential  flow  of  the  twentieth  century  through  the 
streets  of  Manchester — and  seek  the  learned  calm  of  the 
John  Kylands  Library.  There,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
expressed  in  written  or  printed  words,  or  pictured  in  the 
glowing  colour  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  are  preserved 
the  passion  and  devotion  of  centuries,  the  white  flame  of 
sainthood,  the  glory  of  chivalry,  the  far-seeing  dream  and 
the  rich  fancy  of  the  poet,  the  earnest  warning  of  the 
preacher,  the  wisdom  of  ancient  thinkers,  the  antique 
stories  of  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  women,  the  dim 
echoes  of  '  battles  long-ago,'  the  majesty  and  meekness  of 
faith. 

Amid  all  this  wonderful  spoil  of  the  long  centuries 
there  is  a  small  book  of  devotion,  a  "  book  of  hours  " ;  a 
manuscript  on  vellum,  daintily  written  and  painted  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago.  But  not  alone  for  its  old- 
time  prayers;  nor  for  its  beautiful  artistry  of  brush  and 
pen  do  we  seek  this  little  volume.  As  the  leaves  with 
their  black  text  and  pride  of  gold  and  colour  are  turned, 
there  comes  one  where  but  a  portion  of  the  page  is  occu- 
pied. In  the  blank  space  left,  a  former  owner  has  written 
these  words  in  old  French,  "  Mon  Dieu,  confondez  mes 
ennemys.  M?' 

It  is  a  good  hand,  a  queenly  hand  we  may  say,  for  the 
writer  was  none  other  than  that  beautiful  woman  of  sad 
and  sinful  memory,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  "  My  God, 
confound  my  enemies ;  " — through  the  long,  long  years 
that  cry  of  a  soul  distressed  grips  our  heart-strings.  Who 
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may  realise  what  pain  of  the  spirit  wrung  out  those  words  ? 
Who  can  fathom  the  meaning  of  what  is  here  suggested? 
And  who  shall  judge  a  soul  seared  as  this  one  was  with 
the  fiercest  flame  of  temptation  ?  Dowered  with  the  peril 
of  beauty,  with  the  pride  and  lonely  height  of  royal  state ; 
the  object  of  bitter  hatred  and  of  devoted  love :  — who 
amongst  us  shall  judge  this  soul? 

"  My  God  confound  my  enemies  "  :  — as  we  look  again 
at  the  faded  writing  there  comes  a  vision  of  the  awful  fire- 
lit  and  sable-hung  castle-hall  of  Fotheringay,  of  a  stately, 
white-throated  woman,  and  the  descending  flash  of  a  keen- 
edged  axe Leaving  the  Library  with  its  precious 

treasures,  we  are  once  again  amid  the  tumult,  the  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  of  modern  life,  strangely  conscious  that 
we  have  had  a  glimpse  under  the  surface  where  lie  the 
unchanging  deeps,  linking  century  to  century,  and  stretch- 
ing forth  into  illimitable  eternity. 


"THE   SONG   OF   THE   MOUNTAIN 
STREAM." 

ENGELBERG,    1910. 

By   LAURENCE   CLAY. 

Impetuous,  headlong,  dashing  I  go 

On  to  the  open  sea, 
From  th'  inviolate  peace  of  the  icebound  snow, 

A  peace  nevermore  for  me. 

My  song's  of  the  sea — where  the  white  horses  fly 

Hunting  the  wind's  bivouac; 
And  white  with  the  passion  of  freedom  am  I 

As  I  rush  o'er  my  stony  track. 

There's  danger  for  all  who  hinder  my  course 

For  the  strength  of  youth  is  mine ; 

I  fear  not  the  rock,  nor  know  I  remorse 

When  headlong  I  fling  the  tall  pine. 

Onward,  aye  onward !  its  in  my  white  blood, 

Defying  restraint,  I'm  free; 
Ne'er  backward  I  flow  but  by  torrent  and  flood 

I  dash  to  my  home  in  the  sea. 
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REPORT    OF    THE  COUNCIL    ON  THE 
FORTY-NINTH    SESSION. 

IN  presenting  their  report  on  the  Forty-ninth  Session  of  the 
Club  the  Council  feel  that  though  the  past  Session  has  not 
presented  any  unaccustomed  features,  it  has  been  a  most 
successful,  interesting,  and  agreeable  one.  The  meetings  have 
been  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  of  the  papers  read  have 
been  full  and  lively,  the  younger  members  taking  a  gratifyingly 
active  part  in  them.  This  fact,  together  with  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  papers  submitted  on  the  Review  Nights,  and  the 
great  interest  aroused  by  the  Gaskell  and  Thackeray  centenary 
commemorations,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  Club  is  admirably 
performing  its  work  of  encouraging  and  maintaining  the  love 
of  literature  and  the  exercise  of  the  literary  powers.  Many  of 
the  papers  read  have  exhibited  exceptional  ability,  industry, 
and  sense  of  literary  style.  Those  of  them  which  may  be 
thought  interesting  to  the  public  will,  as  usual,  be  printed  in 
the  "  Manchester  Quarterly."  Among  the  events  of  the  Session 
to  which  particular  reference  may  be  made  are  the  gift  of  a 
portrait  in  oils  of  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  by  the  painter  Mr.  S. 
Lawson  Booth;  the  raising  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Stansfield,  who  had  become  seriously  ill;  and  the 
deaths  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Shields,  A.R.W.S.,  the  oldest  honorary 
member  of  the  Club,  and  of  Mr.  Henry  Watson,  Mus.Doc. 

Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  were  held  at  which  twenty-two 
papers  were  read  and  sixty-nine  short  communications  made. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers :  — 
1910. 
•Oct.  10.     Myth  and  Pagan  Story  in  the  "  Divina  Commedia " 

WALTER   BUTTERWORTH. 
„     17.     The  Library  in  relation  to  Knowledge  and  Life....W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

„     31.     Frederic,  Lord  Leighton,   P.R.A E.   E.   MINTON. 

Nov.    7.     John  Muir  and  the  Mountains  of  California... GEO.   H.  BELL. 
,,     14.     W.    J.   Prowse's  "Nicholas's  Notes"  and   other   writings 

H.    E.    CAMPBELL. 

,,     21.     William  Shenstone,  Landscape  Gardener  and  Man  of  Letters 

Rev.    A.    W.    Fox. 

,,     28.     An  Excursion  into  Cricket  Literature J.  A.  H.  CATTON. 

:Dec.    5.     John  Trafford  Clegg J.  R.  WILLIAMSON. 

,,     12.     Edwin  Waugh  :    Some   Personal   Recollections 

ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 
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1911. 

Jan.    9.  Some  Illustrations  of  Art  in  Spain THOS.  KAY, 

„     16.  Irishisms WALTER  EMSLEY, 

,,     23.  At  Some  Wayside  Inns J.  R.  WILLIAMSON. 

Feb.    6.  William  Watson J.  H.  SWANN. 

„     13.  John  Galsworthy J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

,,     20.  Some  Memories  of  a  Septuagenarian THOS.  NEWBIGGING. 

„     27.  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  J.  E.  Millais E.  E.  MINTON. 

Mar.    6.  W.  B.  Yeats:  his  Poetry  and  Theatre WM.  BAGSHAW. 

„     13.  John  Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry  :  a  Re-Study... W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

„     20.  Thackeray  :  an  Appreciation Rev.   A.   W.   Fox. 

„     20.  Thackeray  as  a  Verse  Writer B.    A.   REDFERN. 

„     20.  Thackeray's  "Roundabout  Papers" JOHN  MORTIMER. 

„     27.  Leaves  from  an  Old  Manchester  Journal JOHN  MORTIMER. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows:  — 
1910. 

Oct.  10.  Original  Verses H.  E.   CAMPBELL. 

„     10.  Samuel  Laycock  and  his  Laureateship JOHN  MORTIMER. 

„     10.  Things  Seen J.   H.  SWANN. 

„     17.  A  Number  of  the  "Wykehamist" H.  E.   CAMPBELL. 

„     24.  Recent  Writers  on  Mrs.  Gaskell Rev.  G.  A.  PAYNE. 

„     24.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  the  "Good  Samaritan  "...W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

24.  Gaskell  Collection  at  Moss  Side  Public  Library... J.  A.  GREEN. 

24.  Concerning  the  "Mary  Barton"  Fields JOHN  MORTIMER. 

24.  The  Letherbrow  Club GEO.  MILNER. 

24.  An  Episode  in  Skye J.  R.  WILLIAMSON. 

24.  E.  V.  Lucas's  "Domesticities" W.  R.  CREDLAND. 

24.  A  City  Idyll B.  A.  REDFERN. 

31.  Proposed   Shakespeare   Memorial   National  Theatre 

TINSLEY  PRATT. 

„     31.  Extracts  from  a  "Book  of  Table  Talk" GEO.  MILNER. 

Nov.    7.  Some  Aspects  of  Leigh  Hunt JOHN  MORTIMER. 

„     14.  W.  H.  Bartlett:  Artist  and  Author C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN. 

„     21.  Mostly  Fools J.  D.    ANDREW. 

„     28.  McBride's  "London  Dialect" J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST. 

„     28.  Father's  Faceache  :  Verses WALTER  EMSLEY. 

„     28.  A  Boy's  Romance  :   Verses GEO.   MILNER.. 

,,     28.  Books  I  should  like  to  re- write J.  C.  WALTERS. 

Dec.    5.  Original  Verses H.   E.   CAMPBELL. 

„       5.  Shelley's  Sonnet  on  Human  Greatness B.  A.  REDFERN. 

„      5.  Handles EDGAR  ATTKINS. 

„     12.  John  Galsworthy J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST. 

1911. 

Jan.    9.  Geo.  Milner  :  a  Sonnet WM.  BAGSHAW. 

„       9.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  "Book  of  Hours" J.  H.  SWANN. 

,,      9.  Memorial  Notice  of  Dr.   Hy.  Watson THOS.   KAY. 

„     16.  An  Open  Letter  to  everybody  else... J.  H.  HOBBINS. 

„     16.  Our  Pleasant  Vices  :   Verses B.   A.  REDFERN. 

„     23.  Extracts  from  a  "Book  of  Table  Talk" GEO.  MILNER. 

„     30.  An  Irony T.  L.  COOPER. 

,,     30.  Plain  Portrait  of  a  Citizen  :  Verses WALTER  EMSLEY. 

,,     30.  Chas.  Murray's  "Hamewith"  :  a  Review A.  H.  M.  Gow. 

,,     30.  Three  Original   Poems LAURENCE  CLAY. 

„     30.  Novel  Writing,  and  its  attendant  Soliloquies... J.  E.   CRAVEN. 

„     30.  An  Episode  in  Paris ROBT.   PEEL. 
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Jan.  30.     A  Serenade  :   Verses THOS.   DERBY. 

30.     A  Visit  to  Rothenberg J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

30.     A  Sketch  in  Lakeland  :   Verses J.  R.   WILLIAMSON. 

30.     The  Site  of  the  Queen's  Hotel T.  SWINDELLS. 

30.     Hy.  Brooke's  "Fool  of  Quality" JOHN  MORTIMER. 

30.     A  Fatuoas  Birthday  Ode ERNEST  MARRIOTT. 

Feb.    6.     A  Footnote  to  Dante W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

6.     A  Collier's  Trip  to  Liverpool GEO.   ELCE. 

13.     The  Optimism  of  a  Pessimist J.  D.  ANDREW. 

13.     Montague's    "Dramatic    Values" GEO.    MILNER. 

20.     Contents  Bills WM.    HARRISON. 

20.  Four  Verse  Translations  and  Two  Original  Poems 

W.  R.  CREDLAND. 

20.     Contentment:    Verses WALTER  EMSLEY. 

27.     The  Drood  Mystery  Solved J.  C.  WALTERS. 

27.     Recent  Changes  in  Criminal  Law JOHN  LEAKE. 

Mar.    6.     A  South  American  Village G.  S.  LANCASHIRE, 

6.     W.  B.  Yeats  as  a  Lecturer  :  Verses GEO.  MILNER. 

6.     Jack  B.  Yeats ERNEST  MARRIOTT. 

13.     Some  Old  English  Customs J.  LEA  AXON. 

20.     Thackeray's  Inscriptions H.  E.  CAMPBELL. 

20.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  of  Chester.  .T.   CANN  HUGHES. 

20.     Thackeray's  "Little  Billee  "  W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

20.     Some  Thackeray  "  Characters  " JOHN  PENDLETON. 

20.     Review  of  "Vanity  Fair" J.   J.  RICHARDSON. 

27.  Thos.  Nadauld  Brushfield,  M.D.,  F.S.A....T.   CANN  HUGHES. 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering  together 
ninety-one,  may  be  classified  as  follows :  Philosophy  8 ;  Art 
and  Music  4;  Biography  11;  C'riticism  18;  Poetry  and  the 
Drama  26;  Travel  8;  History  5;  Humour  11  . 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  852  volumes  principally  of  books  by 
members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some  works  of 
reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors,  or  having 
local  interest.  Among  the  gifts  to  the  dub  during  the  Session 
have  been  "  Poems "  by  Joseph  Heaton,  presented  by  the 
Author ;  Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical 
Society,  N.S.  25,  1909,  presented  by  the  Society;  15  Photo- 
graphic Views  of  Church  Stretton,  presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Fox;  25  copies  of  a  reproduction  of  a  drawing  of  Carding 
Mill  Valley,  Church  Stretton,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gleave ; 
Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1909—10, 
presented  by  the  Society ;  "  The  Family  of  Humphrey  Booth,"  by 
C.  T.  T.  Bateman,  presented  by  the  Author;  C.  E.  Montague's 
"Dramatic  Values,"  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Monkhouse;  "Old 
Sicilian  Carols  for  Children,"  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kay ; 
and  "  A  Nook  in  Galloway,"  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Newbigging,  the  author. 
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EXCURSION. 

On  Saturday,  June  25th,  1910,  the  annual  excursion  took 
place,  Church  Stretton  and  its  neighbourhood  being  the  district 
visited.  The  members  present  were  fewer  than  is  usual  on  these 
occasions,  but  they  had  the  most  delightful  weather  and  enjoyed 
the  trip  greatly. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  3rd,  1910,  by  a 
Conversazione  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
was  closed  by  a  Conversazione  held  in  the  same  place  on 
Monday,  April  10th.  In  addition  to  these,  entertainments  some 
•of  Dr.  Henry  Watson's  compositions  were  sung  and  played 
when  Mr.  Thos.  Kay  read  his  paper  on  "  Art  in  Spain." 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December  19th, 
1910,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  George  Milner 
was  in  the  Chair  and  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  the 
members  and  their  friends.  The  customary  ceremonies  were 
observed  with  most  picturesque  effect,  their  management  being 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ryder  Boys.  Mr.  Walter  Emsley  repre- 
sented "Father  Christmas."  After  Supper  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern 
proposed  the  principal  toast  "  The  Club  and  its  President,"  to 
which  Mr.  Milner  responded.  The  toast  "  The  Guests  "  was 
proposed  by  Councillor  J.  H.  Thewlis  and  replied  to  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Woodbridge,  editor  of  "  The  Sunday  Chronicle."  Songs 
and  recitations  were  given  at  intervals  during  the  evening. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  Session  have  been  Daniel 
Edmonds,  Jonathan  Norbury,  Henry  Watson,  Mus.Doc.,  F.  J. 
Shields,  and  John  Kendall. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  lost  seventeen  members  by  death,  resignation,  or 
being  struck  off  the  roll,  and  eleven  new  members  were  elected. 
The  number  of  members  is  now  218.  The  Treasurer's  State- 
ment shows  a  balance  in  hand  of  <£31.  Is.  Od. 
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The  Ron.  Treasurer  (T.  C.  Grundy)  in  account  with  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  for  the  year  ending  31st  March ,  1911. 


RECEIPTS. 

£    s.  d.     £    a.  d. 
To  Balance  brought  forward  55    9    9 
,,  Subscriptions  received  • 

EXPENDITURE. 

£    s.   d. 
By  Administration  : 
Rent                             20    0    0 

(\. 

Ordinary   Subscrip- 

Postages     .                   3  15    0 

tions,  1910-11....  181  13    0 
Corresponding  mem- 
bers                  880 

Insurance   17    6 
Murray's  Dictionary        15    0 
Advertising    4  15    0 

Ordinary  and  Corres- 
ponding  members 
in  advance  1  11    6 
Arrears    12  12    0 

Porterage  of  Books, 
14th  Nov.,  1910..            2    6 
Stationery  9  16    6 
40    i 

c, 

Entrance  Fees    10  10    0 
214  14    (i 
Tickets  for  Christmas  Supper.      30    0    0 
Picnic  to  Church  Stretton.  .  .  .      10  18    0 
Volumes  sold                                    100 

,,  Publications 
Annual  Volume   ..  105    0    0 
Editor's  Fee— 
M'ch't'r  Quarterly    10    0    0 
Proceedings              10    0    0 

Rebate  on  Insurance  premium             5    0 
Bank  Interest                                      11    7 

City  News  Reports 
and  clerical  as- 

* History  of  the  Club,'    ^20    9    2 
Notifying  members  .  .            11  10 

sistance    5    0    0 
130    0 
,,    Conversazioni  : 
Closing      Evening, 
April,  1910— 
Hire  of  Piano..  150 
Refreshments.  5  17    6 
Collecting  and 
returning  pic- 
tures, &c  1  10    0 
8  12    6 
Opening  Evening 

0 

£21    1    0 

Copies  sold,  1908-9   £7  12    0 
1909-10    1  15    0 
11  10 

Collecting  and 
returning  pic- 
tures, &c  1  10    0 
Refreshments.  500 
6  10    0 
15    2 

<i 

9  18  10 
In  Stock  ,  11    2    2 

„   Christmas  Supper  .  .  28  15    0 
Hire  of  Costumes  ..250 

£21     1    0 

SI    0 
,,    Expenses  arranging 

0 

Picnic    to     Church 
Stretton,       Fares, 
Hotel,  &c  11    2    3 

„  A.  M.  Petty  &  Co.— 
Old    Account,    Sta- 
tionery,&c,,  1907-10                       53    2 
„  Bank  Charges  6    2 
„   Cheque  Books   42 
10 

5 
4 

£312  19    4 

281  18 
,,    Balance    in    Manchester   and 
County  Bank  31    1 

4 
0 

312  19 

SBaMKJi 

4 

Examined  and  found  correct. 
B.  PEEL,                   ^k 

D.  H.  LANGTON,/^0™- 
28th  March,  1911. 

T.  CHAS.  GRUNDY,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

PROCEEDINGS. 


EXCURSION. 

CHURCH    SITRETTON. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  25,  1910. — On  this  day  the  annual  excursion 
of  the  Club  was  taken.  Cornelius  (Mr.  J.  D.  Andrew)  contri- 
butes the  following  account  of  the  proceedings. 

Saturday  last  dawned  inauspiciously  for  our  annual  summer 
jaunt,  when  a  few  familiar  faces  were  regrettably  absent  from 
the  party.  But  we  who  braved  it  were  well  rewarded,  as, 
although  Jupiter  Pluvius  threatened  a  deluge,  we  were  spared 
that  extremity  and  spent  a  most  enjoyable  holiday  in  a 
delightful  neighbourhood.  The  vicinity  of  Church  Stretton — 
indeed,  Shropshire  generally — has  many  and  varied  attractions. 
The  antiquary,  the  ecclesiologist,  the  botanist,  the  artist,  each 
will  find  much  to  interest  and  to  charm.  Putting  up  at  that 
good  old  hostelry  the  Buck's  Head  (a  quondam  manor  house), 
we  made  first  a  brief  inspection  of  the  church,  which,  dating 
from  Saxon  times,  retains  some  Norman  work  and  other 
interesting  features,  amongst  which  (unless  I  mistake)  is  that 
antiquarian  crux,  a  "  low-side  window."  But  alas !  the 
building  has  been  "  restored,"  or  rather  renovated ;  for  it  is 
absurd  to  call  that  a  restoration  which  does  away  with  the 
separate  individuality  of  side  chapels  and,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  a  chapel  was  a  small  church  with  its  own  altar,  fills  them 
with  pews  looking  north  and  south  and  converts  them  awk- 
wardly into  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  church  to  which  they  are 
attached,  as  has  been  done  also  in  Manchester  Cathedral.  In  the 
churchyard,  browsing  among  the  tombs,  we  find  the  usual 
assortment  of  absurdities ;  one  epitaph  worth  recording,  dated 
1814,  to  Ann,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Cook,  edifies  us  thus: 

On  a  Thursday  she  was  born, 

On  a  Thursday  made  a  bride, 
On  a  Thursday  her  leg  was  broke, 

And  on  a  Thursday  died. 


CARDING     MILL     VALLEY,     CHURCH     STRETTON. 

From  a  pencil  sketch  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gleave. 
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After  a  sumptuous  lunch  we  rejected  an  antiquary's  wild 
suggestion  that  we  should  climb  Caer  Caradoc,  and  instead 
voted  unanimously  for  a  stroll  through  Carding  Mill  Valley — 
number  twelve  of  the  twenty-two  nice  walks  described  in  the 
guide  book.  Here  we  were  astonished  at  the  profusion  of  the 
monkey  plant,  an  escape  from  some  garden,  running  wild 
along  the  stream — positively  rampaging.  Through  a  pictur- 
esque rocky  glen  we  reached  our  terminus,  the  "  Light  Spout," 
a  pretty  waterfall  which,  not  equalling  the  Swallow  Falls  or 
Aira  Force,  had  a  charm  of  its  own.  But  what  is  the  charm  of 
a  waterfall  ?  Why  are  we  impressed  1  A  Yankee  at  Niagara 
said  he  saw  nothing  to  wonder  at.  It  would  have  been  a 
wonder  if  the  water  had  held  up  instead  of  coming  over.  And 
a  lassie  from  Scotland  said  she  had  seen  a  much  more  wonder- 
ful sight  in  her  native  village — a  turkey  with  a  wooden  leg. 

On  the  whole  we  had  a  most  enjoyable  day  and  were  not 
called  upon  to  make  use  of  that  futile  fraud  of  an  enlightened 
age — an  umbrella — save  as  a  staff,  under  which  undue  strain 
my  own  gave  way,  nearly  watering  me  in  the  stream.  It  was  a 
thousand  pities  that  after  tea  we  were  bound  to  return  to  the 
region  of  civilisation  and  dirt.  We  envied  our  worthy 
President  his  longer  stay  there  in  1878,  so  happily  recorded  in 
his  "  Country  Pleasures,"  and  rejoiced  that  he  was  with  us  to 
renew  his  old  acquaintance.  Regarding  the  number  of  British, 
Saxon,  and  Roman  remains,  the  old  churches,  castles,  and 
manor-houses,  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  pure  streams  and 
invigorating  air,  one  desiderates — not  a  brief  day,  but — a 
whole  month  in  Shropshire. 

OPENING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1910. — The  Forty-ninth  annual  Session 
of  the  Club  was  opened  by  a  Conversazione  held  on  this  evening 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  George  Milner  was 
in  the  Chair.  There  were  many  things  which  helped  to  make 
the  gathering  fully  enjoyable  including  music,  recitations, 
readings,  and  an  interesting  exhibition  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings, pastels,  and  photographs.  The  contributors  to  the 
programme  were  Miss  Swindells  (songs),  Miss  Muriel  Pratt 
(recitation),  Miss  Dorothy  Lowe  (violin  solos),  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hor rocks  (songs),  Mr.  George  Milner  (recitations),  Messrs. 
Thomas  Newbigging,  Tinsley  Pratt,  and  A.  H.  M.  Gow 
(readings),  Mr.  Edward  Ireland  (songs),  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Andrew 
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(songs  and  readings).  The  pictures  exhibited  were  by  Miss 
Emily  Redfern,  Messrs.  George  Milner,  Walter  Emsley,  T.  Kay, 
E.  Marriott,  E.  E.  Minton,  and  J.  A.  Goodacre.  The  photo- 
graphs were  the  work  of  Mr.  T.  Longworth  Cooper.  On  the 
back  of  the  programme  the  following  verses  appeared. 

AUTUMN. 

October  now  is  here 

Most  pensile  month  of  all  the  year; 

The  bitter  Autumn  breeze 

Now  whips  the  trees 

Until  they  shed  each  yellow  tear. 

In  flocks  the  birds  have  gone 

To  warmer  airs  kissed  by  the  sun ; 

But  we  perforce  remain 

With  wind  and  rain 

Through  Autumn  grey  and  Winter  dun. 

Close  the  door  ! 

Take  down  the  books — we  will   explore 
Romance  and  Poesy's  farthest  shore 
Friendship  and  warmth  within, — 
Shut  close  the  door  ! 

WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  addressed  the  assembly 
as  follows :  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  to  say  something  about 
affinities  which  exist  between  Literature  and  Art.  To  do  this 
is  no  doubt  to  fall  in  with  the  fitness  of  things.  The  long 
contention  about  the  Infirmary  site  is  now  probably  at  an  end 
and  the  two  forces  of  Literature  and  Art  may  be  expected  to 
take  their  stand,  suitably  housed,  and  working  harmoniously 
together  side  by  side  for  the  good  of  the  City.  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  before,  but  it  was  just  thirty 
years  ago,  in  an  address  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  to  an 
audience  interested,  professionally  and  otherwise,  in  Literature 
and  Art. 

My  subject  for  to-night,  then,  is  the  extent  to  which  these 
two  forces  agree  and  in  what  directions,  if  at  all,  they  may 
differ.  The  question  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  hedged  about 
with  much  controversy.  Readers  of  Lessing's  "  Laokoon " 
and  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  "  Discourses  "  will  know  to  what 
it  is  I  am  alluding.  On  this  point  there  have  always  been  two 
distinct  schools  of  criticism,  the  one  contending  for  sharp 
definitions  and  accurate  lines  of  distinction  between  the  various 
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an>  ;  and  tin-  other  being  more  or  less  inclined  to  merge 
differences  and  to  discover  analogies.  Now  I  am  not  going  to 
set  myself  against  the  weight  of  tradition.  I  am  willing  to 
admit,  nay,  I  am  even  anxious  to  acknowledge  that  the  several 
arts  have  their  own  proper  limitations ;  but  I  am  more  inclined 
to  dwell  upon  the  analogies  which  seem  to  exist  among  them, 
than  to  emphasise  the  points  of  difference. 

In  pursuing  this  course  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  arts  of 
literature  and  painting.  I  avoid  that  very  misleading  phrase- 
— "Literature  and  Art, "because  such  an  expression  presupposes 
that  Literature  is  not  an  Art ;  and  my  object  is  to  consider 
that  literature,  and  that  only  which,  whether  expressed  in  prose 
or  in  verse,  can  show  for  itself  a  fair  claim,  by  its  motive  and 
by  its  form,  to  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  arts. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  literature  equally  with  painting 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fine  art,  I  proceed  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions upon  a  few  of  those  points  which  show  how  nearly  the 
two  pursuits  are  related,  and  how  largely  the  same  principles 
apply  to  each.  First,  then,  I  insist  that  they  have  the  same 
primary  motive ;  and  that  this  motive  is  to  give  pleasure,  but 
pleasure  of  the  highest  kind.  Other  considerations  may  have- 
their  due  weight  in  the  mind  of  the  artist ;  and  it  may  well  be 
contended  that  the  pleasure  of  which  I  speak  is  in  itself  a  moral 
force;  but  it  is  none  the  less  essential  pleasure  which  must 
first  be  sought.  The  artist  who  writes  and  the  artist  who 
paints  have  alike  to  aim  at  increasing  the  total  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment and  of  heightening,  if  one  may  so  speak,  the  mental  and 
spiritual  pulse.  The  moment  this  high  office  is  forgotten,  the 
moment  you  become  indifferent  as  to  whether  your  work  will 
please  or  not ;  or,  worse  still,  the  moment  you  become  primarily 
and  visibly  didactic,  your  work  as  a  pure  artist  is  at  an  end. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  with  teaching.  In  your  school,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  men  learn,  indeed,  but  they  are  not 
taught.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  morals,  per  se;  and  yet 
it  is  quite  true  that  you  may  make  for  those  who  come  under 
your  influence  a  moral  atmosphere  pure  as  the  heavens  above, 
or  an  immoral  atmosphere  debasing  as  the  pit  of  hell. 

If  this  consideration  were  kept  steadily  before  us,  both 
picture  and  poem  would  often  be  very  different  in  character 
from  what  they  now  are.  We  should  instinctively  shun  the 
presentation  of  what  is  mean,  deformed,  or  repulsive ;  and 
quite  as  naturally,  we  should  take  the  highest  pleasure  in 
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setting  forth  those  things  which  are  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  appeal  to  the  tragic 
.sense.  Sorrow,  alike  in  its  simplest  and  in  its  grandest  forms ; 
the  tenderest  and  most  melting  pity;  terror  even,  are  up 
within  the  artistic  range;  but  loathing  and  unmitigated  horror 
are  radically  and  by  their  own  nature  inadmissible. 

For  final  arbitrament  on  this  point  we  are  seldom  wrong  if 
we  go  to  Shakespeare.  One  might  offer  without  rashness  to 
construct  out  of  his  works  alone,  and  guided  alone  by  his 
practice  and  example,  a  complete  sermon  upon  the  subject  of 
the  limitations  of  art,  which  should  be  as  applicable  to  the 
purpose  of  the  painter  as  it  would  be  to  that  of  the  poet. 
Contrast  his  work  with  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  you 
will  soon  perceive  how  delicate  and  unerring  was  the  instru- 
ment of  his  artistic  apprehension.  To  him,  indeed,  it  was 
given  to  tiy  every  spirit  whether  it  was  good  or  evil.  His 
genius  was  in  his  hand  as  a  divining-rod  which  told  him 
unfailingly  where  his  steps  might  safely  tend,  and  where  they 
must  be  promptly  withdrawn. 

To  communicate  pleasure,  therefore,  pleasure  of  the  highest 
sort,  is  the  object  of  all  art  whether  in  literature  or  painting. 
When  an  artist  finds  himself  considering,  as  primary,  some 
other  object  than  this  his  condition  is  usually  more  or  less 
morbid,  and  he  should  seek  for  a  diagnosis  of  his  disease. 
The  greatest  offenders  in  this  direction  are  generally  the 
imperfectly  developed  artists,  or  the  men  whose  aspirations  are 
out  of  proportion  with  their  powers.  Work  of  this  kind  is 
often  noble  in  its  motive,  but  it  is  none  the  less  mistaken. 
This  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  pleasure  as  the  object  of  art 
needs  to  be  insisted  upon  with  the  reader  and  with  the 
connoisseur  no  less  than  with  the  artist,  The  reader  is  apt  to 
say,  "  What  does  it  all  come  to  ?  "  He  begs  for  a  little  moral. 
And  the  connoisseur,  unable  to  content  himself  with  simple 
beauty  craves  for  what  he  calls,  perhaps,  "  High  Art."  These 
are  weak  brethren.  The  manna  of  beauty,  even  if  it  fall  from 
heaven,  is  not  sufficient  for  them ;  they  lust  after  the  fleshpots 
of  Egypt.  "What  does  it  all  come  to?  "  Well,  you  can  only 
answer — "  It  comes  to  what  you  see ;  if  that  is  not  enough, 
there  is  no  help  for  you." 

The  intimate  relation  of  literature  and  painting  is  still 
further  seen  if  we  enquire  how  far,  in  each  kind,  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  artist  is  the  same.  To  me  they  seem  to  be  almost 
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identical.  All  art,  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Symonds,  consists  in 
presentation.  The  generalization  is  a  large  one,  but  I  believe  it 
to  be  essentially  correct. 

The  work  of  the  painter  then  is  to  present.  Literature  in  its 
st  form  does  the  same  thing.  Before  you  can  present  you 
receive;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  poets  are, 
before  all  things,  receptive — omnivorous  of  impressions, 
tremblingly  responsive,  tenaciously  retentive.  This  is  one  side 
only ;  but  it  is  the  essential  side,  for  without  it  the  beginnings 
of  art  are  impossible ;  and  yet  it  is  the  side  which  implies 
weakness.  The  other  aspect  of  the  artistic  temperament  is  one 
of  power.  It  is  that  which  broods,  quickens,  fertilizes,  and 
ultimately,  in  the  fulness  of  strength,  produces.  It  is  the 
necessary  combination  of  these  two  in  high  degree  which  make 
the  rarity  of  the  great  artist.  It  is  the  necessary  presence  in 
one  frail  tabernacle  of  these  apparently  opposing  spirits  which 
gives  to  the  process  of  artistic  creation  its  weaving  and 
exhaustive  character.  And  not  only  are  the  power  and  the 
temperament  the  same,  the  material  and  the  field  of  work  also 
are  largely  identical,  although  the  mode  of  treatment  may 
widely  differ.  It  is,  of  course,  to  nature  that  both  the  poet 
and  the  painter  must  go,  and  to  her  must  be  made  the  last 
appeal.  And  this  leads  me  to  insist  upon  the  importance 
which  must  be  given,  in  both  thess  arts,  to  the  faculty  of 
observation.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  few  people  ever  really 
tHink.  The  number  of  those  who  really  observe  is  quite  small. 

The  artist  must  copy  nature,  unhesitatingly,  carefully, 
faithfully.  But  the  most  devout  copying  is  not  in  itself  art- 
work. To  copy  and  to  transcribe  is  essential ;  but  the  true 
quality  of  art  is  only  given  by  making'  the  ideal  supreme.  And 
here  there  should  come  in  the  most  important  relation  of  all 
those  which  exist  between  literature  and  painting,  that  which 
arises  under  the  head  of  the  Imagination,  but  of  this  I  have 
not  time  to  speak  because  I  should  have  to  define  what  is  really 
meant  by  imagination.  I  will  only  say  that  the  highest  and 
best  work  is  never  reached,  or  even  entered,  upon  at  all,  unless 
the  artist  has  been  endowed  with  this — the  most  bountiful  gift 
of  all  those  which  the  Muses  have  it  in  them  to  bestow. 

There  are  many  other  relations  existing  between  the  arts  of 
literature  and  painting  to  which  our  consideration  might  be 
given.  It  would  be  profitable,  for  instance,  to  enquire  how  far 
that  quality  which  we  call  style  is,  in  the  two  cases  identical  in 
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its  nature ;  and  how  far  also  it  is  the  one  thing  which,  although 
apparently  not  of  the  essence  of  the  work,  is  absolutely  essential 
to  survival,  and  to  the  exercise  of  permanent  power  over 
mankind.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said,  I  trust,  to  show 
that  the  relations  existing  between  the  sister-arts  are  real  and 
intimate,  and  that  a  consideration  of  such  relations  may  help 
us  the  better  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  literature  and  of 
painting,  and  of  the  great  office  which  mutually  they  have  to 
perform  in  elevating  and  consoling  mankind. 

There  is  a  well-known  sonnet  of  Wordsworth's  which  runs  so 
closely  upon  the  lines  which  I  have  been  following  in  this 
address  that  I  will  venture  to  conclude  with  its  quotation.  It 
is  the  sonnet  addressed  to  poor  Haydon  and  is  the  poet's 
generous  recognition  of  the  painter  as  his  fellow-worker  in  the 
common  domain  of  Art. 

High  is  our  calling,  Friend  !     Creative  Art 

(Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  use, 

Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues,) 

Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart, 

Though  sensitive  yet,  in  their  weakest  part, 

Heroically    fashioned — to    infuse 

Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse, 

While  the   whole   world   seems  adverse  to   desert. 

And,  oh  !  when  Nature  sinks,  as  oft  she  may, 

Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress, 

Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 

And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay, 

Brook  no   continuance   of  weak-mindedness — 

Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  ! 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1910. — This  was  the  first  ordinary 
business  meeting  of  the  new  Session.  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the 
President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Joseph  Heaton  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Poems  " ;  the 
Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  presented  its 
"Transactions/'  N.S.  25,  1909;  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  presented 
fifteen  photographic  views  of  Church  Stretton  and  neighbour- 
hood; Mr.  J.  J.  Gleave  presented  twenty-five  copies  of  a 
reproduction  of  a  pencil  drawing  of  Carding  Mill  Valley, 
Church  Stretton. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  some  humorous  lines  which  had 
been  suggested  by  the  verses  printed  on  the  programme  of  the 
Opening  Conversazione. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  the  following  short  paper. 
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SAMUEL  LAYCOCK  AND  HIS  LAUREATESHIP. 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
I  was  present  at  the  recent  unveiling  of  the  memorial  portrait 
of  Samuel  Laycock  in  the  Town  Hall,  Blackpool,  and,  if  it  is 
permissible,  would  like  to  add  a  few  supplementary  words  to 
the  account  of  that  interesting  ceremonial  which  has  already 
appeared.  They  are  of  a  reminiscential  kind,  and  the  key- 
note to  them  was  struck  when  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  in  his  warm 
commendation  of  the  departed  poet,  ventured  to  confer  upon 
him  the  high  distinction  of  "  Laureate  of  Lancashire."  It  is 
not  to  the  present  purpose  to  call  in  question  this  conferring 
of  the  laureate  wreath  as  a  crowning  addition  to  other 
poetical  honours  most  worthily  earned,  nor  to  speculate  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  poet,  in  his  modesty  would  have  regarded 
it,  had  it  been  proffered  in  his  lifetime,  though  he  would 
certainly  have  blushed,  and  as  certainly  have  been  proud  to 
find  that  there  were  those  who  thought  he  deserved  it. 
Laureate  or  no  laureate,  however,  there  was  not  one  of  us,  I  take 
it,  who  did  not  endorse  to  the  full  all  that  was  said  in  his 
praise  on  that  notable  occasion  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mr.  George 
Milner,  and  the  rest,  and  one  could  only  hope,  for  our  poet's 
sake,  that,  as  some  other  poet  has  said,  there  might  be 

A  chink  in  the  heaven  above, 

Where  they  listen  to  words  from  below. 

It  was  at  the  Literary  Club,  in  days  long  ago,  that  I  first  came 
to  know  Samuel  Laycock,  and  at  a  time  when  he  formed  one 
of  a  group  of  singing  birds  who  had  found  a  nesting  place 
there,  among  whom  were  Charles  Swain,  Samuel  Bamford, 
Edwin  Waugh,  Benjamin  Brierley,  and  Richard  Rome  Bealey. 
A  good  deal  of  Lancashire  folk-speech  entered  into  the  poetry 
then  produced,  likewise  did  it  form  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  current  talk  of  those  familiar  with  it,  pleasant  to  the  ear 
in  its  raciness  and  humour,  so  that  now,  when  literary  English 
so  largely  prevails,  those  dialect  days  have  come  to  be  remem- 
bered with  something  of  a  regretful  sense  of  loss.  Of  the  value 
of  this  dialect,  as  a  medium  of  expression,  much  has  been  said 
which  needs  no  further  emphasis,  but  I  may  go  on  to  say  of 
those  who  used  it,  that  they  were  a  cheerful,  chirrupy  lot, 
remarkable  for  displaying  a  fine  healthy  hopefulness  of  spirit 
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when  dealing  with  the  saddest  themes,  and  among  them,  con- 
spicuous in  this  regard,  was  Samuel  Laycock.  You  might  not 
have  suspected  this,  however,  if  you  had  judged  him  from 
outward  observation  merely.  No  better  description  of  his 
personality  could  be  given  than  that  which  Mr.  George  Milner 
has  outlined.  It  is  a  portrait  in  words,  and  hits  and  fits  the 
subject  to  a  nicety,  so  that  those  who  knew  him  can  recall  the 
frail  looking  man,  with  the  pale  expansive  forehead,  the  deep- 
set  lustrous,  melancholy  eyes,  together  with  the  impression  he 
gave  you  of  one  who  had  endured  much,  and  had  been  patient 
in  his  endurance,  but  who,  with  all  his  shyness  and  timidity 
of  address,  was  not  without  latent  strength,  and  a  marked 
individuality  of  character.  The  truth  was  that  in  spite  of  his 
melancholy  aspect,  this  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance 
was  a  very  mirthful  man,  into  whose  verse  humour  was  intro- 
duced as  by  a  natural  process.  None  of  his  poetical  compeers 
stuck  more  closely  to  the  dialect,  and  no  doubt  it  was  this 
loyalty  to  his  medium  which  led  some  wag  in  the  Club  to 
invent  and  put  forth  the  statement  that  Sam  Laycock  wouldn't 
read  Shakespeare  for  fear  of  spoiling  his  style.  This  jocularity 
apart,  he  was  wise  in  limiting  himself  to  the  folk-speech ;  had 
he  tried  to  write  like  Shakespeare,  our  poet  would  have  failed. 
As  it  was  he  was  enabled  to  express  himself  in  words  under- 
standed  of  the  common  people,  and  so  to  bring  poetry  into  the 
huts  where  poor  men  lie.  In  doing  this  he  doubtless  achieved 
all  that  he  set  himself  to  attain,  but,  while  listening  to  Mr. 
Hall  Caine,  I  was  reminded  that  curiously  enough,  Laycock 
was  once  a  candidate  for  a  wider  laureateship  than  that  of 
Lancashire,  the  claim  being  one  set  up  by  himself,  and  that 
the  document  relating  to  it  was  the  only  written  communication 
he  ever  made  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Club.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  in  explanation  of  this  paucity  of  supply,  that  we  did 
not  look  to  these  poets  to  enrich  our  published  records  with 
material  which  had  for  them  another  value  outside.  If  they 
read  their  productions  to  us,  on  occasion,  or  better  still,  as 
Edwin  Waugh  often  did,  sing  them,  we  were  quite  content. 
Moreover,  Laycock,  like  others  of  his  craft,  was  one  of  those 
about  whom  other  people  wrote,  which  is  significant,  and,  in 
looking  over  the  records  you  will  come  upon  papers  biogra- 
phical, memorial,  and  critical,  relating  to  him.  This  solitary 
presentment  of  his  took  the  form  of  a  poem — in  the  Lancashire 
dialect  of  course — which  was  afterwards  printed  in  the 
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""  Manchester  Weekly  Times,"  and  illustrated  there  by  a  capital 
sketch,  by  Mr.  Hedley  Fitton,  showing  the  author  in  the  act  of 
reading  his  verses.  By  permission  they  were  transferred  to, 
and  are  preserved  in  our  chronicles.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
coincidence,  that  the  poem  and  the  occasion  are  associated 
with  another  portrait  of  Laycock,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Club  by  himself,  and  is  now  reckoned  among  its  mural  adorn- 
ments. In  recalling  the  circumstance  I  am  carried  back  to  a 
Christmas  supper  held  on  December  19th,  1892.  It  was  a 
memorable  feast,  shining  out  conspicuously  among  many  such 
of  its  kind,  in  its  exceptional  brilliance  and  gaiety. 
Laycock  did  not  often  come  among  us;  in  his  Club 
relationships  he  was  shy  and  elusive.  As,  in  certain  aspects 
relating  to  his  brother  poets,  he  gave  one  the  impression  of  a 
puritan  among  cavaliers,  as  one  did  not  easily  associate  him 
with  the  festive  board.  He  didn't  seem  altogether  quite  at  home 
there ;  cakes  and  ale,  in  the  rollicking  sense,  did  not  appeal  to 
him.  For  all  that  he  was  a  welcome  and  respected  companion 
at  the  board,  whose  fine  abstemiousness  seemed  to  induce  in 
some  of  us  the  disposition  to  a  wholesome  restraint.  For  him 
therefore,  and  for  us  this  was  a  great  occasion.  After  long 
absence  he  had  come,  bringing  as  it  were,  his  sheaves  with  him. 
I  can  see  him  as  he  sat  at  the  table  not  far  from  me,  wearing 
an  air  of  mingled  bashfulness  and  pride.  His  portrait  was 
offered  with  characteristic  modesty,  and,  of  course  readily 
accepted.  His  gift  of  verses  revealed  him  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  poet  laureate,  then  vacant.  The  result  was  a 
delightful  bit  of  fooling,  if  one  may  use  that  word  without 
being  misunderstood.  He  had  evidently  revelled  in  his  subject 
and  given  full  play  to  his  humorous  fancy  in  dealing  with  the 
quaint  assumption.  Said  he — 

As  Alf  Tennyson's  post  is  still  vacant, 

An'  awm  weary  o'  ceawrin'  bi  th'  hob, 
An'  findin'  mi  brains  getting  reawsty, 

Awm  determined  to  try  for  th'  job. 

So  stond  o'  one  side  yo'  young  rhymesters, 
"  Nunquam,  "  "Walt  Whitman,  junr.  "  an'  "  Boggs," 

Clear  away  eawt  o'  th'  field,  an'  be  handy. 
Or  aw'l  help  yo'  a  bit  wi'  mi  clogs. 

Not  fit  to  be  th'  Leaureate?    Who  says  so? 

Aw  con  fancy  aw  hear  someb'dy  yell, 
"  There's  another  chap  slipp'd  'em  at  Prestwich, 

And  a  poet,  'at  connot  e'en  spell." 
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What  care  I  for  their  jeers  an'  fine  larnin', 

Their  A.S.S.   or  D.D.'s? 
Is  it  likely  'at  Tennyson's  mantle 

Will  fall  on  such  cads  as  these  ? 

Aw  should  like  an  engagement  o'  some  makV 

For  my  brains  are  fast  runnin'  to  waste, 
An'  this  shop  'at  now  waits  for  a  tenant, 

Is  exactly  the  one  to  my  taste. 

Aw  should  never  succeed  as  a  lawyer, 

Mi  ideas  are  too  strange  for  a  "tub," 
So  as  th'  rhyme  mill's  i'th'  market  aw'll  run  it 

For  ten  "  bob  "  a  week,  an'  mi  grub. 

In  his  lengthy  screed  there  are  many  references  to  the  Club 
and  his  association  with  it,  and  among  other  things  he  tells  how 
proud  he  is  of  having  been  since  1866,  one  of  its  honorary 
members.  The  closing  lines  have  something  of  pathos  in  them,, 
and  of  presentiment.  He  says:  — 

Death's  robbed  these  Christmas  parties, 

For  some  we  were  wont  to  greet 
Wi'  brotherly  love  and  affection 

Are  sadly  missed  to-neet ! 
Thank  God,  we  have  still  Ben  Brierley; 

Like  misel'  he's  grey  wi'  age ; 
We're  waitin'  for  th'  curtain  fallin', 

An'  th'  order  to  come  off  th'  stage  ! 
A  few  more  friendly  greetins; 

An  a  few  more  peeps  at  th'  sun, 
An'  then,  friends,   life's  hard  battle 

Will  oather  be  lost  or  won  ! 

This  proved  true  in  his  own  case,  for  on  the  15th  December 
of  the  following  year,  and  before  another  Christmas  supper 
had  come  round  he  was  suddenly  called  away.  The  curtain 
had  fallen  and  the  play  was  played  out. 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  read  some  brief  "  impressions  "  under  the 
title  "Things  Seen." 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  the  principal  paper,  on 
"  Myth  and  Pagan  Story  in  the  Divina  Commedia." 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1910. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

A  copy  of  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society  for  1909-10  was  presented  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  a  short  notice  of  a  number  of  the 
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Winchester  College  school  paper  "  The  Wykehamist."  It  was 
No.  479,  July  27th,  1910,  and  its  principal  interest  consisted 
in  the  report  of  a  speech  by  Lord  Selborne,  in  returning  thanks 
for  his  welcoming  at  the  Ad  Postas  reception. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The 
Ideal  Library:  the  Library  in  relation  to  Knowledge  and 
Life." 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1910. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILKER  occupied 
the  chair. 

REVIEW  NIGHT. 

Opportunity  was  taken  of  this  occasion  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  famous  Lancashire  novelist,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Gaskell,  which  fell  on  September  29th.  The  Rev.  A.  W. 
Fox  spoke  on  the  life,  character,  and  work  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Gaskell,  including  in  his  appreciative  tribute  a 
number  of  interesting  reminiscences  and  amusing  anecdotes. 
The  Rev.  ALEXANDER  GORDON  supplemented  this  speech  with 
several  other  anecdotes,  and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
nobility  and  fineness  of  character  of  the  husband  of  the 
novelist.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  PAYNE  sent  the  following  short  paper, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Swann. 

WRITERS   ON   MRS.   GASKELL. 

There  have  been  many  articles  written  about  Mrs.  Gaskell 
in  the  September  and  October  magazines  but  for  sheer  incom- 
petence, that  by  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  in  the  September  "  Nine- 
teenth Century"  is  most  worthy  of  a  little  attention. 

It  is  usual  for  a  Centenary  article  to  be  an  appreciation, 
but  this  is  distinctly  a  depreciation,  padded  out  with  a  large 
number  of  quotations  and  three  pages  of  description  of 
"  Cranford."  Surely  "  Cranford,"  one  of  the  best  known 
classics,  scarcely  requires  such  minute  description  in  the  pages 
of  one  of  the  first  magazines  of  the  day.  There  must  be  few 
readers  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century "  who  have  not  read 
"  Cranford." 

Mr.  Melville  says,  "  Her  residence  at  Manchester  deprived  her 
of  the  pleasure  of  any  great  intimacy  with  the  social,  literary, 
and  artistic  lions  of  the  day."  She  certainly  had  not  met 
Mr.  Melville,  but  she  surely  did  meet  a  feiv  lions.  Miss 
Susanna  Winkworth  says,  "At  the  Gaskells  we  had  first  met 
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our  dear  and  honoured  friends  Mr.  J.  J.  Tayler  and  Mr. 
Martineau  in  1843.  In  later  times  it  was  there  also  that  we 
met  Miss  Bronte,  MissBrerner,  Adelaide  Proctor,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle."  The  Gaskells  also  entertained  Ruskin, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Dickens,  and  Lord  Houghton,  and  in  London 
she  visited  Thackeray,  and  met  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Samuel 
Rogers.  She  also  met  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Wordsworth, 
and  many  other  men  and  women  of  note. 

If  Mr.  Melville's  critical  judgment  is  to  be  as  much  relied  on 
as  his  accuracy  of  statement  (of  which  I  will  give  samples 
presently)  he  will  be  brushed  aside  for  those  who  have  shown 
a  greater  appreciation,  the  result  of  a  deeper  insight,  such  as 
Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  Charles  Kingsley,  Herbert  Paul, 
Dr.  Ward,  Mr.  Seccombe,  Mrs.  Tooley  in  the  "  Cbrnhill,"  and 
Miss  Montgomery  in  the  "  Fortnightly." 

The  criticisms  of  "  Mary  Barton  "  and  "  Ruth  "  are  down- 
right ill-natured,  and  almost  savage  in  their  ferocity. 

"  Cousin  Phillis  is  charming  and  '  Cranford,'  so  pathetic,  so 
tender,  so  delightful,  will  secure  for  its  author  a  niche  among 
the  masters  of  fiction  in  the  Victorian  era."  When  Mr. 
Melville  has  said  this,  the  rest  of  her  works  go  by  the  board. 

I  fervently  hope  Mr.  Melville  will  read  a  few  more  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  stories  before  he  writes  about  her  again.  He  appears 
not  to  have  read  them  all  by  any  means.  Besides,  if  Mrs. 
Gaskell  was  so  poor  a  writer,  why  in  all  conscience  does  he 
say,  "  The  two  most  notable  living  Englishwomen  of  letters 
(Miss  Bronte  and  Mrs.  Gaskell)  became  friends  at  once  "  ? 

This  scarcely  agrees  with  his  dictum  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  was 
an  indifferent  novelist.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  makes  an 
exception  of  the  earlier  part  of  "  Mary  Barton "  for  the 
apparent  reason  that  he  feels  he  must  account  for  "  Adam 
Bede "  (which  was  published  anonymously)  being  ascribed  to 
the  author  of  "  Mary  Barton." 

I  will  now  note  two  of  his  glaring  inaccuracies.  He  says 
that  the  Knutsford  folk  take  pride  in  pointing  out  the  tall  red- 
brick house  where  Mrs.  Lumb  and  her  niece  lived,  as  being  the 
house  where  the  Countess  (in  "  Wives  and  Daughters  ")  set  up 
an  industrial  school. 

The  Knutsfordians  who  know  anything  at  all  about  it, 
never  do  anything  of  the  kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
school  was  at  the  entrance  gates  of  Cumnor  Towers,  both  in 
the  story  and  in  reality.  Mr.  Melville  would  have  known  that 
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thi.s  was  incorrect  had  he  referred  to  any  writer  on  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  On  the  same  page  he  further  says,  "  They  show 
the  Brook  Street  Chapel,  in  which  Elizabeth  Stevenson  was 
married.''  No  writer  on  Mrs.  Gaskell  (and  there  are  many) 
lias  ever  said  any  such  thing,  since  it  is  well  known  that  she 
was  married  in  1.^32  in  the  Knutsford  Parish  Church,  because 
until  1836  marriages  could  not  be  conducted  in  Dissenting 
Meeting  Houses. 

On  page  472  he  must  mean  Susanna  Winkworth,  but  he 
jsays  "  Susanna  Wentworth,"  and  "  Bellington  the  villain " 
should  read  Bellirigham. 

Further  it  was  not  as  the  "  result  of  these  worries"  that  Mrs. 
Gaskell  forbade  any  authorized  biography.  No  doubt  it  helped 
to  confirm  the  resolution  already  made,  but  it  was  made  long 
prior  to  the  writing  of  the  "  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  and 
immediately  Mrs.  Gaskell  heard  that  Thackeray  had  expressed 
a  wish  of  that  kind. 

The  Knutsford  people  do  not  say  that  Mrs.  Gaskell's  cousins 
Mary  and  Lucy,  the  daughters  of  Peter  Holland,  sat  for  Deborah 
and  Matilda  Jenkins,  but  that  there  were  doubtless  certain 
resemblances. 

Mr.  Melville's  inaccuracy  is  only  excelled  by  his  boldness. 
"  It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  Sally,  the 
servant  in  '  Ruth,'  there  is  in  none  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  long  books 
any  display  of  the  gift  of  humour."  It  must  be  a  long  time 
since  Mr.  Melville  read  her  works,  and  he  may  be  glad  to  be- 
reminded  of  the  more  humorous  passages  by  reading  the 
Appreciation  by  Miss  Montgomery  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Fort- 
nightly Review"  for  September,  1910. 

The  articles  in  the  "  Bookman  "  by  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe 
and  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Sargisson  are  distinctly  good,  though  Mr. 
.Seccombe  speaks  of  Mr.  Harrison  the  doctor  in  "  Cranford  " 
when  he  means  Mr.  Hoggins.  This  is  an  excusable  mistake  as 
he  is  evidently  confusing  "  Cranford  "  with  "  Mr.  Harrison's 
Confessions." 

The  articles  by  Mrs.  Tooley  and  Dr.  Ward  in  the  "Cornhill " 
for  September  and  October  respectively  are  worthy  centenary 
appreciations. 

Mr.  Wray  Skilbeck,  Editor  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century," 
in  the  "  Nation "  for  September  10th  writes  a  chaste  little 
paper,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
""  Cranford  "  and  "  Cousin  Phillis  "  are  the  books  which  will 
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live,  and  which  deserve  to  live.  There  is  a  sentence  however 
which  seems  to  indicate  judgment  by  sample,  a  method  adopted 
apparently  by  Lewis  Melville,  and  also  by  Miss  Helen  Melville 
in  the  October  number  of  "  Chambers's  Journal."  "  People 
who  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  through  ( Ruth,'  '  Mary 
Barton,'  or  '  Wives  and  Daughters  '  have  wept  over  Miss  Matty, 
laughed  over  Mrs.  Jamieson,  etc." 

Miss  K.  L.  Montgomery's  very  pleasing  sketch  in  the 
"  Fortnightly "  is  marred  somewhat  by  two  misstatements. 
A  writer  on  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  said,  in  describing  the  Brook 
Street  Chapel,  "  There  is  no  other  Chapel  which  so  nearly 
answers  the  description,  though  Dean  Row  and  Macclesfield, 
built  about  the  same  time,  are  somewhat  like  it,''  which  she 
rather  freely  translates  into  "  the  Chapel  with  the  double  outer 
stairway,  of  which  only  three  specimens  exist  in  England." 

Further,  in  describing  the  "Angel,"  she  speaks  of  "  its  rows- 
of  green  shutters  and  the  porch  not  unlike  the  old  world 
Cranford  calash,  presents  so  eminent  an  early- Victorian 
respectability,  etc."  In  reality  the  green  shutters  and  the 
porch  are  very  recent  additions.  This  latter  mistake  appears 
in  an  article,  by  the  same  lady,  in  the  July  "  Lady's  Realm," 
entitled  "  An  Italian  Town  amid  English  Fields." 

Mrs.  Chadwick  in  her  nicely  written  (if  it  were  only  true) 
volume,  entitled  "  Mrs.  Gaskell :  Haunts,  Homes,  and  Stories,"" 
has  made  many  serious  blunders,  a  few  of  which  were  pointed 
out  in  the  review  which  appeared  in  the  "  Manchester 
Guardian  "  for  September  26th.  Her  reply  on  the  30th  only 
made  her  sad  plight  more  apparent. 

I  will  only  point  to  a  few  more  of  her  mistakes.  Facing" 
page  36  is  an  excellent  picture  of  the  Misses  Holland,  sitting 
at  their  own  window ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
while  they  were  the  Misses  Holland,  they  are  not  the  Misses 
Holland  connected  with  Mrs.  Gaskell,  of  whom  Mrs.  Chadwick 
writes  so  intimately. 

On  page  41  it  should  be  noted  that  Mary  Holland  died  in 
1877  and  not  1887  as  stated. 

On  page  48,  those  who  know  Knutsford  will  know  that  she  is 
entirely  wrong  when  she  says,  "  The  front  windows  look  on  to> 
the  Heath  which  stretches  for  miles. '' 

On  page  83,  "  Robert  Clive  was  sent  to  school  at  Knutsford." 
He  was  sent  to  Dr.  Eaton  at  Allostock,  five  miles  from 
Knutsford. 
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W liters  on  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  this  Centenary  year  have  not 
cu'ivi.sed  the  care  which  we  should  naturally  expect  them  to 
have  exercised,  but  they  have  all  tried,  witli  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Melville,  to  lay  tokens  of  respect  and  esteem  on  the  grave 
of  a  distinguished  authoress. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  contributed  a  paper — read  by  Mr.  J.  EL 
Urocklehurst — relative  to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  as  follows. 


MRS.   GASKELL,  THOMAS  WRIGHT,   and  G.   F.  WATTS'S 
"GOOD    SAMARITAN." 

The  Manchester  Art  Gallery  treasures  amongst  its  possessions 
that  fine  example  of  the  art  of  George  Frederick  Watts,  his 
picture  of  "  The  Good  Samaritan."  This  picture  has  an 
interesting  history. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Municipal  Council,  June 
16th,  1852,  the 'following  communication  was  read  from  Mr. 
Albert  Megson,  who  wrote:  — 

I  am  instructed  by  Mr.  Watts,  of  London,  to  communicate  his 
desire  to  present  to  the  toM-n  of  Manchester  a  large  picture  entitled 
"The  Good  Samaritan,"  which  he  exhibited,  a  short  time  ago,  at 
the  Royal  [Academy]  Exhibition,  in  London,  and  respectfully  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  Prison  Philanthropist  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Watts  does  not  wish  it  to  be  accepted  as  a  work  of  art,  but 
as  a  testimony  of  his  high  esteem  for  the  exemplary  and  praiseworthy 
character  of  that  individual. 

The  Mayor,  who  presided,  was  Mr.  Robert  Barnes,  a  great 
friend  of  Thomas  Wright,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  wealth 
and  for  his  philanthropy.  Alderman  John  Shuttleworth,  and 
Alderman  Thomas  Hopkins,  who,  in  a  measure,  represented  the 
literary  and  scientific  tastes  of  the  town,  then  moved  and 
seconded  the  thanks  of  the  Council  which  were  then  unanim- 
ously awarded  to  — .  Watts,  Esq.,  for  the  artist's  forenames, 
were  still  unknown  ! 

Watts  was  not  only  a  great  artist  but  he  was  a  man  of 
generous  spirit,  and  the  time  and  labour — to  say  nothing  of 
invention — necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  picture  on  so- 
large  a  scale,  would  mean  to  him,  at  that  time,  a  greater 
sacrifice  than  some  of  his  friends  thought  should  be  permitted. 
Mr.  Tom.  Taylor,  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
"  Manchester  Guardian,"  and  an  art  critic  in  the  front  rank, 
was  one,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  another.  In  the  GaskelL 
Exhibition  at  the  Manchester  Reference  Library  there  is  a. 
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letter  from  her  to  Mr.  James  Crossley,  F.S.A.,  on  the  subject. 
What  was  done  is  thus  explained  in  a  letter  written  by 
Catherine  Winkworth  in  February,  1850,  and  to  be  found  in 
the  "Memorials  of  Two  Sisters  "  (p.  55).  In  this  she  says  :  "One 
of  the  things  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  been  busy  about  is  a  picture  that  is 
.going  to  be  painted,  or  in  progress  of  painting  of  Mr.  Wright, 
the  prison  philanthropist.  She  got  a  very  hurried  note  a  few 
days  ago,  from  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  saying  that  a  young  artist 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Watts  (does  your  uncle  know  him?  Mr. 
Taylor  calls  him  '  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  I  ever  knew,  great 
genius,  &c.'),  having  heard  of  Mr.  Wright's  good  deeds,  was  so 
struck  by  them  that  he  determined  to  paint  a  picture  of  '  The 
Good  Samaritan,'  the  Samaritan  himself  to  be  Mr.  Wright,  and 
to  present  the  picture  to  some  Manchester  Institution.  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor  and  some  other  friends,  knowing  that  Mr.  Watts 
•could  not  well  afiord  to  paint  for  nothing,  and  wishing  to  show 
at  once  respect  to  the  artist  and  to  the  philanthropist,  are 
.subscribing  to  purchase  the  picture,  still  meaning  to  give  it  to 
some  Manchester  Institution." 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright  was  a  foreman  at  a  foundry,  who  gave 
.all  his  leisure  to  the  difficult  task  of  helping  prisoners  back 
again  from  prison  and  its  contaminations  to  honest  and  indus- 
trious life.  He  was  born  in  1789  and  died  in  1875.  In  1854 
Thomas  Wright  wrote :  "  It  would  not  be  right  if  I  did  not 
name  those  dear  Christian  friends  who  have  liberally  assisted 
me  in  carrying  out  my  object,  and  who  gave  me  much  valuable 
•counsel  and  encouragement.  They  are  Mrs.  Mary  Holland  and 
Miss  Lucy  Holland  of  Knutsford,  Miss  H.  E.  Wedgwood, 
Hartfield  near  Tunbridge  Wells;  Mrs.  Salis  Schwabe;  Mi-ss 
Agnes  Ewart,  Manchester ;  the  Misses  Yates,  Oxton  Park, 
Liverpool;  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher,  Mr.  George 
Railton,  Mr.  D.  Darbishire,  Mr.  Thomas  Bremner,  Captain 
Holland,  Mr.  Robert  Barnes,  and  some  few  other  Unitarian 
friends."  It  is  remarkable  in  this  list  to  notice  how  many 
were  relations  or  friends  of  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  pension  enabled  him  to  give 
all  his  time  and  energy  to  his  beneficent  work.  He  was  a 
welcome  guest  at  the  home  of  the  Gaskells  who  had  interested 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  his  pension. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  "the  good  Earl,"  first  met  Thomas 
Wright  at  the  house  of  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  the  great 
Engineer.  Here  is  his  narrative:  — 
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He  [Fairbairn]  came  to  me  :  "You  have  heard  of  Thomas  Wright; 
would  you  like  to  meet  him  ?"  I  said,  '  Of  course  I  should,  beyond 
anything."  "Well,  then,  we  shall  have  him  to  dinner."  So  we  asked 
him  to  dinner ;  we  three  together.  In  came  Thomas  Wright,  and  had 
I  not  known  who  he  was,  I  should  have  said  he  was  the  most 
venerable  Doctor  of  Divinity  I  ever  looked  upon.  His  hair  was  white ; 
his  expression  was  fascinating;  he  was  dressed  in  black.  We  passed 
the  evening  and  then  we  went  to  church.  Two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  we  said  we  would  go  and  see  Thomas  Wright.  We 
knocked  at  the  office  door,  and  a  man,  in  a  paper  cap  and  an  apron 
and  covered  with  grease,  opened  it.  I  passed  in  and  said,  "  I  want  ta 
see  Thomas  Wright."  "I  dare  say  you  do,"  he  said;  "here  I  am."" 
Then  I  said,  "Bless  you,  my  good  fellow;  never  was  I  so  impressed 
in  my  life  before,  as  I  am  now  with  the  true  dignity  of  labour." 
There  was  that  man,  covered  with  grease  and  wearing  his  paper  cap. 
When  his  work  was  over  he  doffed  his  cap,  washed  his  face,  put  on 
his  black  clothes  and  away  he  went  to  prison,  to  carry  life  and  light 
and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  many  broken  and  anxious  hearts. 

How  greatly  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  impressed  may  be  judged 
by  this  entry  made  in  his  diary  relative  to  their  first  meeting: 

Nov.  24  [1851]  Manchester.  Yesterday  that  good  man  Wright,  of 
Chorlton-on-Medlock,  the  visitor  and  comforter  of  prisoners  in  every 
jail  to  which  he  had  access,  dined  with  us  alone,  and  we  had  some 
excellent  talk.  This  man  is  a  marvel.  He  is  a  workman  at  wages. 
His  white  hair,  decent  dress,  and  noble,  affectionate  countenance, 
give  him  the  air  of  a  primitive  bishop.  What  a  standard  for  the 
great  of  this  earth  to  measure  themselves  by  ! 

I  only  met  Thomas  Wright  in  his  old  age,  an  erect  and 
notable  figure,  but  in  the  many  times  I  have  seen  Watts's 
"  Good  Samaritan,"  which  hung  for  years  in  the  Town  Hall, 
before  it  was  transferred  to  the  appropriate  position  in  the 
Art  Gallery,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  figure  of  the 
Samaritan  is  what  I  should  expect  Wright  to  have  been  before 
age  and  toil  had  whitened  him.  When  I  was  introduced  to 
him  he  was  a  venerable  and  apostolic  figure  and  his  aspect  of 
undisturbed  benevolence  was  like  a  benediction. 

Mr.  J.  A.  GREEN  sent  a  "  Description  of  the  Gaskell  Collection 
at  the  Moss  Side  Free  Library,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Bagshaw.  This  collection  numbers  450  items,  and  is  probably 
unique. 

Mr.  J.'HN  MORTIMER  read  a  short  paper  having  for  title 
"Concerning  the  'Mary  Barton'  Fields." 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  the  following  short  paper. 

THE   LETHERBROW   CLUB. 

Mrs.  Letherbrow  has  recently  printed  for  private  circulation 
a  volume  of  Sonnets,  Lyrics,  and  Ballads  drawn  chiefly  from 
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the  Transactions  of  The  Letherbrow  Club.  I  wish  to  lay  the 
volume  before  you,  and  to  give  some  slight  notice  of  the  Club 
alluded  to. 

The  private  gathering  which  bore  this  name  may  be  regarded 
as  a  precursor  of  the  Literary  Club,  for  its  nature  and  its 
aims  were  in  many  respects  the  same  as  our  own.  The  poems 
which  appear  under  the  above  title  have  been  selected  by  Mrs. 
Letherbrow  from  some  fifteen  "  much  worn  and  thumbed " 
volumes  of  manuscript  which  contained  the  Transactions  of 
the  little  coterie. 

The  members  of  the  Club,  literary  and  artistic,  were : 
Thomas  Letherbrow,  George  Hayes,  William  Morton,  J.  D. 
Watson,  William  Hull,  David  Holt,  and  Joseph  Perrin.  To 
these  the  name  of  Mrs.  Letherbrow  might  be  added  as  she  was, 
no  doubt,  usually  present  at  the  meetings  and  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Transactions.  (George  Hayes  and  William  Morton  were 
subsequently  members  of  the  Literary  Club.)  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  guests  at  their  meetings  and  among  these 
were  Charles  Swain,  Edwin  Waugh,  John  Cameron,  Alexander 
Ireland,  Stores  Smith,  and  Leo  Grindon. 

As  Mr.  Letherbrow  was  the  founder  they  decided  that  the 
Club  should  bear  his  name  and  that  he  should  be  perpetual 
president.  They  met  once  a  month  at  each  other's  houses,  had 
a  simple  tea,  and  then  exhibited  their  pen  and  chalk  drawings 
and  their  sketches  in  oil  and  water-colour.  Poems  and  stories, 
and  letters  from  absent  members  were  read  and  commented 
upon. 

A  little  offshoot  appears  to  have  been  formed  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Roman  Bricks."  These  it  is  said  had  no  literary 
aims,  but  confined  themselves  to  artistic  subjects.  They  were 
Mr.  Tavare,  Francis  Chester  the  architect,  Mr.  Robert  Crozier, 
Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  and  Mr.  Handley.  Most  of  the  names 
are  familiar  to  us  and  some  of  them  achieved  distinction : 
George  Hayes,  J.  D.  Watson,  William  Morton,  and  William 
Hull.  The  last  named  was  a  perfect  artist  within  his  limits,  a 
true  nature-lover,  and  in  every  way  a  delightful  person.  I 
once  wrote  of  him  as  follows :  "  To-day  I  have  been  to  Rydal 
and  looked  in  upon  an  old  artist  friend,  who  now  wisely 
enough  makes  his  home  there.  I  found  him  lovingly  at  work 
on  a  sprig  of  willow,  trying  to  realise  the  poet's  description 

of  the— 

Satin-shining  palm 
On  sallows  in  the  windy  gleams  of  March. 
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Happy  painter  !  His  life  is  in  his  work,  and  his  work  is 
only  the  religious  love  of  nature  expressed  in  act !  " 

A  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  Founder.  Thomas 
Letherbrow  was  born  at  Warrington  in  1825.  He  came  to 
Manchester  in  1833,  attended  a  day  school  in  Ardwick  Green, 
and  became  an  office-boy  in  a  warehouse,  but  at  thirteen 
Samuel  Brooks,  the  banker,  took  a  great  liking  for  him  and 
had  him  apprenticed  as  a  bank  clerk  for  seven  years ;  and  in 
the  bank  he  remained  for  sixty  years.  His  mind  having 
turned  to  art  he  attended  the  Evening  Life-Classes  at  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  where  he  had  as  fellow  students 
F.  J.  Shields,  Clarence  Whaite,  and  some  of  the  men  whom  I 
have  already  named  as  members  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Letherbrow 
throughout  his  life  pursued  the  practice  of  art  for  the  pure 
love  of  it.  Some  of  his  pictures  may  be  seen  in  the  Whitwrorth 
Gallery.  He  was  assiduous  in  his  daily  calling,  but  never  so 
much  absorbed  in  it  as  to  preclude  the  development  of  his 
intellectual  and  spiritual  instincts.  He  may  be  described  as  a 
man  quiet  and  modest,  with  a  sweet  yet  grave  demeanour — 

A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  Traveller  between  life  and  death. 

The  volume  under  notice  shows  that  he  could  handle  the  pen 
as  well  as  the  pencil,  though  I  do  not  think  his  poems  are  quite 
equal  to  those  of  his  wife — both,  however,  are  good.  Of  Mr. 
Letherbrow's  verse  I  will  give  one  example,  and  with  that  I 
shall  conclude.  The  poem  refers  to  the  Fall  of  Sebastopol  and 
is  called  "  The  Lighting  of  the  Ling." 

Mr.  J.  R.  WILLIAMSON  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "  An 
Episode  in  Skye." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDI.AND  contributed  a  review  of  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas's  "  Domesticities." 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  concluding  paper  under  the  title 
"A  City  Idyll." 

A  number  of  water-colour  sketches  of  the  scenery  of  the  Isle 
of  Arran  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott;  Mr.  T.  L.  Cooper 
exhibited  several  artistic  photographs;  and  some  thirty-five 
photographs  of  streets  and  buildings  in  Knutsford,  associated 
with  Mrs.  Gaskell,  were  sent  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Sargisson. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  31,   1910. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.   C.   T  .T.   BATEMAN  presented  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet 
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"  The    Family  of   Humphrey   Booth,    the   founder   of   Salford 
Chapel." 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  read  the  following  short  paper. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL  NATIONAL  THEATRE. 

The  subject  which  I  desire  to  bring  before  your  notice  to- 
night is  one  of  national  importance,  viz.  :  an  endowed  national 
theatre  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  a  monument  to  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  English  nation  that,  whereas 
all  the  great  Continental  towns  are  provided  with  endowed 
theatres  where  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  dramatic 
art  are  staged  in  an  adequate  fashion,  without  regard  to  the 
matter  of  monetary  profit,  England  alone  amongst  civilised 
countries  has  no  such  theatre.  It  is  a  position  to  be  deplored. 
The  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  a  great  national  endowed 
theatre  was  a  dream  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving.  But  that 
great  man  was  in  advance  of  his  time ;  he  foresaw  developments 
in  connection  with  the  theatre  for  which  the  country  was  not 
then  prepared. 

In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  a  few 
days  ago,  he  told  me  that  his  father  always  declared  that  it 
would  require  a  million  of  money  to  set  such  a  theatre  upon  a 
firm  basis.  But  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Committee,  founded 
about  two  years  ago,  has  gone  into  this  matter,  and  finds 
that  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site ;  the  cost  of  building  and 
equipment;  and  the  endowment  of  such  a  theatre  might  be 
done  very  handsomely  with  half  a  million.  Surely  this  is 
not  a  great  amount  of  money  to  ask  for  in  a  rich  country  and 
its  richer  colonies.  But  to  bring  the  scheme  to  its  fulfilment 
every  part  of  the  Empire  must  do  its  share.  A  single  London 
merchant  has  contributed  £70,000  towards  the  fund;  upwards 
of  sixty  local  committees  have  already  been  formed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  Canada,  in  the  United  States,  in  India, 
and  Australia,  and  the  question  is  now  being  asked — what  is 
Manchester,  the  second  city  in  the  Empire  going  to  do  to  help 
this  project^  forward  1  Whilst  welcoming  contributions  of  any 
amount,  the  Executive  Committee  does  not  ask  for  large  sums 
from  individuals,  but  it  is  surely  well  within  the  truth  to  say 
that  there  are  at  least  5,000  persons  in  and  around  the 
Manchester  area  who  could  contribute  a  sum  of  say  one  guinea 
each  without  making  any  sacrifice.  And  if  such  a  scheme  were 
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followed  how  soon  the  total  sum  might  be  raised ;  and  what  an 
incentive  such  an  effort  would  serve  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

Speaking,  therefore,  as  a  representative  of  this  great 
national  iiK.vrTm-nt,  I  trust  that  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
will  i'xcrt  itself  in  some  way  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Sh:ik.'SjM-:ire  Memorial  National  Theatre.  Such  a  theatre 
would  free  the  English  drama  from  the  trammels  of  commer- 
cialism, and  it  would  be  to  the  lasting  honour  of  Manchester  if 
it  could  be  recorded  that  this  great  city  had  given  substantial 
help  to  a  movement  which  is  fraught  with  such  great 
possibilities. 

There  are  various  ways  of  helping  the  project,  and  since  so 
small  a  sum  as  one  shilling  is  received,  he  is  poor  indeed  who 
cannot  contribute  his  mite  towards  the  honouring  of  Shakes- 
peare and  the  furtherance  of  the  best  aims  of  the  English 
drama. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  some  extracts  from  a  "  Book  of 
Table  Talk." 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled 
"Frederic,  Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1910. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  laid  on  the  table  and  described  some 
views  of  Heppenheim,  the  scene  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  story  "  Six 
Weeks  at  Heppenheim." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Aspects  of  Leigh 
Hunt." 

Mr.  GEORGE  H.  BELL  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  John 
Muir  and  the  Mountains  of  California," 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1910. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the 
President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT  BATEMAN  read  the  following  short  paper. 

W.  H.  BARTLETT:  ARTIST  AND  AUTHOR. 

My  subject,  and  the  collection  of  books  and  engravings, 
illustrating  the  same,  will— like  most  of  the  subjects  of  my 
recent  papers  to  the  Club — interest,  or  at  least,  appeal  to  the 
artist  members,  and  the  other  art-loving  members,  more  than 
those  solely  engrossed  in  the  purely  literary  side  of  our  work 
and  studies. 
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W.  H.  Bartlett  was  a  great  artist,  but  only  a  mediocre 
writer  :  hence  the  order  I  have  adopted  in  my  '  title.' 

His  literary  work  was  (though  once  very  popular,  even 
among  the  intelligent  readers  of  his  time)  after  all '  ephemeral ' ; 
being  chiefly  a  series  of  records  of  travel ;  and  as  we  have  all 
travelled,  and  most  of  us  have  written  of  our  travels,  we 
seldom,  if  ever,  dip  twice  into  the  records  of  our  predecessors 
in  the  same  department  of  recreation. 

Some  of  Bartlett's  books  will  live,  as  such;  but  not  many; 
whereas  his  art  work  is,  or  should  be,  immortal. 

This  being  a  '  short  communication  ' — not  a  full  paper — 
cannot  be  much  more  than  (<?)  a  bibliography,  (6)  a  brief 
appreciation  and  criticism  of  an  artist's  general  style,  and 
(c)  an  outline  of  a  good  and  useful  life — the  whole  illustrated 
by  an  exhibition  of  what  is,  I  believe,  a  unique  collection  of  my 
subject's  work. 

Dr.  Beattie — a  still  better  writer — is  generally  associated  as 
text-provider  for  Bartlett,  the  artist;  but  N.  P.  Willis  has 
obtained  much  of  his  fame  and  appreciation,  as  a  prose  writer, 
by  books  illustrated  by  Bartlett,  particularly  "  American 
Scenery,"  and  "  Canadian  Scenery." 

My  favourite  books,  illustrated  by  our  artist,  are,  however, 
those  written  by  himself,  especially  his  later  ones :  as  "  Pictures 
from  Sicily,"  "  In  the  Footsteps  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles," 
and  "  Jerusalem  Revisited " ;  his  last  book,  posthumously 
published  in  1855;  where  the  illustrations  are  the  daintiest 
possible  '  vignettes,'  with  wide  margins. 

I  bring  to-night  some  thousands  of  specimens  of  Bartlett's 
work,  reproduced  by  the  best  steel  engravers  of  his  day — and 
they  were  the  best  in  the  world — and  this  reminds  me  to  say 
that  he  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  English  artists  to  choose 
"  steel  plates  "  as  his  medium  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  wide 
public.  Except  Miller's  charming  (though  somewhat  stiffly 
bordered)  engravings  after  Birket  Foster,  in  "  Thomas  Hood's 
Poems  "  (2  Vols.);  steel  plates  after  Bartlett  may  be  said  to  be 
the  last  of  the  kind. 

I  show  his  first  published  work  as  a  book  illustrator, 
"Devonshire  Illustrated"  (1829);  and  his  last;  and  I  think 
most  of  you  will  prefer  the  style  of  the  latter  (quiet  and 
'  impressionist '),  to  his  early  '  terrific,'  or  painfully  detailed, 
style.  His  first  book,  written  and  published  by  himself,  was 
"  Walks  round  Jerusalem,"  1844. 
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William  Henry  Bartlett  was  born  at  Kentish  Town,  London, 
on  the  26th  March,  1809.  In  1823  he  was  articled  to  John 
Britton,  architect,  who  sent  him  into  Essex,  Kent,  Bedford- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  other  parts  of  England  to  sketch  and 
study  from  nature.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  making 
<lra wings  at  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford  for  Britton's 
"  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England  "  ;  and  his  skill  in  land- 
scape and  scenic  effects  induced  Britton  to  undertake  his 
"  Picturesque  Antiquities  of  English  Cities,"  which  appeared 
in  1828-30,  for  which  Bartlett  made  a  number  of  elaborate 
drawings  in  various  parts  of  England.  He  next  visited  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  and  afterwards  travelled  in  the 
East,  exploring  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the  Arabian  Desert — for  the  first  time  in 
1834-5;  again  in  1842-5;  and  a  third  time,  in  1853.  Above 
1,000  of  the  drawings  which  he  brought  home  with  him  from 
these  tours,  were  engraved  and  published  with  descriptive  text 
chiefly  by  Dr.  Beattie,  who  accompanied  the  Artist  in  some  of 
his  voyages  and  travels.  They  formed  Volumes  upon  "Switzer- 
land "  (1836),  "  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  "  (1836-8),  "  Holland 
and  Belgium"  (1837),  "the  Waldenses "  (1838).  "Beauties 
of  the  Bosphorus"  (1840)  and  "Canadian  Scenery"  (1842) 
with  text  by  N.  P.  Willis.  He  contributed  also,  wholly,  or  in 
part,  to  illustrations  to  Wright's  "  Essex  "  (1831-5),  "  Beauties 
of  Scotland  ''  (1838),  and  Willis  and  Coyne's  "  Ireland  "  (1842), 
and  used  his  pencil  and  his  pen  with  equal  skill  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  following  well-known  books,  "  Walks  about 
Jerusalem"  (1844),  "Forty  Days  in  the  Desert"  (1848),  "The 
Nile  Boat,  or  Glimpses  of  Egypt "  (1844),  "  Gleanings  on  the 
Overland  Route''  (1851),  "Footsteps  of  Our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  in  Syria,  Greece,  and  Italy"  (1851),  "Pictures  from 
-Sicily"  (1853),  and  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers"  (1853).  His  last 
work  on  "  Jerusalem  Revisited  ''  (1855)  was  in  the  press  when 
the  Artist  died.  He  edited  Sharpe's  "  London  Magazine  "  from 
1849  to  June,  1852.  Bartlett  died  on  board  the  French 
steamer  "  Egyptus  "  on  his  homeward  voyage,  from  the  East, 
between  Malta  and  Marseilles,  on  the  13th  September,  1854, 
and  was  buried  at  sea. 

Many  of  his  best  large-sized  drawings  were  produced  in 
Fisher's  "  Drawing-room  Scrap-book  " — two  specimen  Volumes 
of  which  I  produce  to-night.  The  other  twenty-eight  Volumes 
contain  on  an  average  two  illustrations  by  Bartlett. 
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The  immense  sale  of  some  of  these  books  (it  is  admitted  by 
the  publishers  of  "  Switzerland  "  that  twenty  thousand  copies 
of  that  work  were  sold),  cannot  fail  to  excite  astonishment. 

By  referring  to  the  two  splendid  quarto  volumes  on 
"  Scotland,"  with  their  many  illustrations,  I  find  the  publishers 
declare  that  forty  thousand  pounds  were  expended  on  their 
production ;  and  that  they  gave  employment,  and,  it  is 
presumed,  a  livelihood,  to  above  one  thousand  persons. 

Just  one  specimen  of  Bartlett's  style  of  writing — I  have  chosen 
a  characteristic  one,  and  sufficiently  topical  to  be  in  itself 
interesting  to  you. 

From  "Pictures  from  Sicily"  (1863,  W.  Nelson),  pp.  79,. 
81,  and  82. 

P.  79.  During  this  present  year,  1852,  Messina  has  been  again 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation.  In  the  month  of  January 
the  shocks  of  earthquake  were  extremely  frequent,  but  their 
number  and  degree  increased  to  a  frightful  extent  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  February,  when  the  whole  population  stayed  out  of  doors 
for  fear  of  the  houses  falling  in.  Some  old  inhabitants,  who  still 
recollect  those  of  the  5th  of  February,  1783,  related  that  the  shocks 
commenced  a  month  before  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  last  ended  in 
the  total  destruction  of  the  town.  We  trust,  however,  that  these 
fearful  anticipations  are  not  destined  to  be  realised. 

P.  81.  Although  Messina  is  not  the  capital  of  the  island,  yet,  owing 
to  its  more  frequent  and  easy  communication  with  the  Continent  and 
Malta,  and  to  the  number  of  foreign  merchants  settled  there,  and  of 
vessels  constantly  arriving  and  departing,  there  is  a  greater  activity 
and  life,  a  more  cosmopolitan  tone  of  feeling,  and  a  greater  circulation 
of  ideas,  than  anywhere  else  in  Sicily.  Business  is  here  the  pre- 
dominant element,  the  streets  and  shops  are  crowded;  and,  with  more 
liberal  arrangements,  its  commercial  consequence  could  not  fail  largely 
to  increase.  But  the  King  of  Naples  is  principally  busied  in  riveting 
the  chains  by  which  he  maintains  a  precarious  hold  on  a  people  by 
whom  he  is  detested.  The  citadel  has  been  strengthened,  and  fresh 
regiments  of  mercenary  Swiss  sent  over,  the  only  reliable  troops  in  case 
of  a  sudden  insurrection.  To  study  the  interests  and  conciliate  the 
feelings  of  the  people  is  generally  the  last  object  of  despotic 
governments,  and  what  they  have  obtained  by  force  alone,  by  force 
alone  they  still  continue  to  maintain. 

To  see  the  beautiful  quay  of  Messina  at  sunset,  one  might  not 
suppose  that  any  secret  discontent  was  brooding  among  the  people. 
Gay  equipages  and  gallant  cavaliers  dash  past ;  a  crowd  of  pedestrians 
press  along,  hurrying  to  take  their  evening  walk  along  the  fine  road 
which  borders  the  northern  shore  of  the  strait.  The  sea  breeze  blow  - 
ing  fresh  and  bracing ;  the  opposite  mountains  of  Calabria,  with  the 
deep  ravines  and  snow-topped  peaks,  are  dyed  in  the  gorgeous  red 
of  a  southern  sunset,  which  slowly  fades  away,  till  they  stand  grey 
and  awful  in  the  twilight,  and  the  rising  moon  begins  to  show  upon 
the  Faro,  and  tinge  rhe  vessels  working  up  and  down  the  channel  with 
fitful  gleams  of  light.  It  is  the  hour  of  enjoyment  in  the  warm 
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south  :  the  artificer,  his  work  over,  inhaling  the  freshness,  sits  at  his 
open  door,  while  his  children  play  in  the  street ;  old  gossips,  ranged 
along  the  wall,  indulge  in  their  most  intimate  communications;  the 
young  people  walk  abroad,  conversing  in  hushed  breath,  in  an 
atmosphere  that  breathes  of  love ;  cafes  and  ice-shops  are  filled ; 
everything  seems  given  up  to  quiet  luxurious  enjoyment.  But  the 
invisible  presence  of  despotism  is  there  like  a  blight ;  the  spy  is 
plying  his  dirty  work  abroad ;  and  of  those  who  walk  forth  amidst 
their  friends  or  children  in  the  twilight,  perhaps  some  one  before  the 
following  morning  is  doomed,  for  a  thoughtless  word  or  even  one  mere 
suspicion,  to  be  dragged  from  his  bed  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 
It  was  not  unusual,  I  was  told,  for  members  of  families  who  knew 
that  they  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  authorities,  to  wish  each  other  good 
night  with  peculiar  solemnity,  as  uncertain  whether  the  next  day 
might  behold  them  assembled  together. 

To  review  his  artistic  work  briefly,  yet  critically,  I  should 
say  his  best  drawings  are  those,  for  "  Finden's  Ports  and 
Harbours  of  Great  Britain"  (1842),  in  which  he  was  competing, 
or  collaborating,  with  other  artists,  such  as  T.  Creswick,  R.A., 
J.  D.  Harding,  and  G.  Balmer — all  three  high  romanticists; 
.and  where  he  was  consequently  in  a  sense  placed  on  his  mettle. 

I  produce  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  (1842),  of  this  beauti- 
fully illustrated  book.  His  "  Doves "  (in  Vol.  1)  and  his 
"  Bath  "  (in  Vol.  II)  are  veritable  gems  of  art.  I  may  say  that 
all  the  illustrations  to  the  2nd  Vol.  are  by  Bartlett— the 
frontispiece,  and  the  later  plates  only  in  the  1st  Vol.  are 
by  him. 

His  illustrations  to  "  Switzerland  "  (two  Vols.)  and  to  "  The 
Waldenses,"  are,  perhaps,  the  best  known,  and  most  prized  by 
tourists ;  but  I  prefer  among  his  larger  plates  those  illustrating 
•"  The  Danube." 

He  had  three  styles  in  turn — the  first,  when  decorative 
architecture  predominated  (see  "  Westmorland,  &c.,  illus- 
trated "),  when  his  first  tutor's  (Britton's)  influence  was  strong ; 
the  second,  a  style  combining  the  artistic  ideas  of  Creswick 
and  Harding;  and  the  last  (the  best,  in  my  opinion),  built  on 
the  style  of  Ruskin,  or  rather  Turner,  according  to  Ruskin — 
a  vignette  style  with  a  strongly  marked  foreground  and 
impressionist  distances. 

I  lay  on  the  table  a  complete  bibliography — there  is  not  to 
my  knowledge  a  complete  one  yet  published — of  this  most 
tasteful  writer  and  splendidly  gifted  artist,  who  flourished 
when  book-art  was  at  its  highest  level,  and  who  shone,  as  a 
draughtsman  in  a  period  when  in  all  Art  History,  the  Art 
lover — like  the  picture  buyer — was  most  critical  and  scrupulous 
in  taste. 
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Please  pardon  my  paying  this  humble  tribute  to  one  who  is 
now  little  known,  and,  therefore,  not  widely  appreciated — but 
who,  I  venture  to  think,  deserves  at  least  a  '  paragraph '  of 
recognition  in  the  records  of  our  generous  Club. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  the  principal  paper,  on  W.  J. 
Prowse's  "  Nicholas's  Notes  and  other  Writings." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1910.— The  President,  Mr.  GEORGK 
MILNER,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  GE.IRGE  MILNER  drew  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  person  described  by  Tennyson  in  his  poem  "A 
Character,"  and  thought  that  the  suggestion  recently  made, 
that  Thomas  Sunderland  was  the  original,  required  more 
proof  before  being'  accepted. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  the  short  paper  which  follows. 

MOSTLY   FOOLS. 

In  the  mid- Victorian  period  Thomas  Carlyle — that  dyspeptic 
philosopher  and  atrabilious  censor — estimated  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  "  thirty  millions,  mostly  fools,"  a 
piece  of  statistics  naturally  resented  by  a  nation  swaggering  in 
the  van  of  progress  and  an  age  accustomed  to  boast  its  superior 
enlightenment.  For  was  not  the  schoolmaster  abroad  in  the 
land  ?  Had  we  not  an  extended  franchise,  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  was  the  envy  of  the  world  ?  Had  we  not  discovered 
that  steam  was  power  and  gas  illumination?  Had  we  notr 
thanks  to  Science,  found  out  the  advantages  of  china  clay, 
chicory,  and  a  host  of  other  valuable  adulterants?  But 
"  Excelsior  "  !  was  the  cry  and  so  urged  on  by  the  laureate's 
prophetic  vision — 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall 
do 

the  onward  march  of  civilization  has  since  gained  for  usr 
amongst  other  blessings,  electric  light,  margarine,  motor-cars,, 
flannelette,  aeroplanes,  and  '  isms '  innumerable — poets  in 
packs  and  cranks  in  crowds. 

Yet  after  all  one  finds  it  hard  to  contradict  the  cantankerous 
critic  and,  with  a  slight  amendment  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  I 
blushingly  own  the  soft  impeachment.  Assuming  then  that  the 
philosopher  himself  is  included  and  adding  some  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  natural  increment  I  arrive  at  our  contemporary 
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total.  Of  course  if  I  took  into  the  reckoning  the  rest  of  man- 
kind the  figures  would  be  much  larger  but,  while  thinking 
imperially,  I  confine  my  consideration  to  the  British  subject 
at  hoi  1 1 1'. 

Lot  11 10  then,  briefly,  moralize  like  the  melancholy  Jacques 
on  his  seven  ages.  The  mewling  and  puking  infant  is,  of 
course,  a  born  fool  learning  wisdom  by  experience — so  also  the 
schoolboy.  With  adolescence  his  folly  matures  and  he  becomes 
a  lover.  Not  long  does  he  sigh  like  a  furnace — he  marries — 
if  he  is  passionate,  perchance,  a  pretty  face  and  finds  it  a  mask 
devoid  of  brains — a  fribble — a  congenial  fool.  Or,  if  he  is 
worldly-wise,  he  mates  for  money  and  gets  it — thrown  in  his 
teeth.  He  is  now  a  man  and  at  once  finds  himself  "  the  ball 
of  time,  bandied  by  the  hands  of  fools  " — a  round  peg  in  a 
square  hole.  Perhaps  he  is  a  poet — a  genius  condemned  to  the 
manufacture  of  commercial  fustian — an  artist  consigned  by 
cruel  fate  to  gallipots  or  greengrocery.  Or,  a  publicist,  he 
seeks  the  bubble  reputation,  if  not  at  the  cannon's  mouth  at 
that  of  a  patron  or  at  the  mouths  of  the  many  headed  multi- 
tude. To  become  famous  he  courts  infamy  and  (in  Bright's 
words),  eats  his  way  through  dirt  to  dignity.  Or  he  is  a 
soldier  and,  seeking  martial  glory,  dreams  of  conquest  and  the 
trumpet  of  fame.  Such  of  old  was  Hannibal  who,  scorning  all 
obstacles,  lives  for  ever  pilloried  by  Juvenal  as  the  one-eyed 
man  on  the  Getulian  beast.  "  Go,  fool,"  says  the  satirist, 
"  scour  the  rugged  Alps  to  please  the  boys  and  furnish  a  theme 
at  school !  "  So  is  it  Johnson  scoffs  at  great  Charles  of 
Sweden. 

He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

Or,  more  modestly,  he  is  a  judge. — "  and  a  good  judge  too" — 
with  a  considerable  mote  in  his  eye — the  woolsack. 

But,  whatever  his  sphere,  through  life  continuing  as  he 
began — "  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  " — he  ends 
in  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion.  Then,  when  he  is 
gone  we  read  his  reckoning — alas  !  how  much  there  is  of  sack, 
how  little  bread ! 

But,  surely,  all  men  are  not  fools  ?  No,  not  all,  but  mostly 
— thank  God  a  little  leaven  may  in  some  leaven  the  lump. 

Nor  are  men  altogether  and  always  fools.  That  is  so.  You 
may  fool  some  of  the  people  part  of  the  time  but  not  all  the 
people  all  the  time.  We  are  not  always  mad.  Near  our 
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village  is  a  large  lunatic  asylum  whose  residents  daily  pervade 
our  streets,  shops,  and  public  institutions.  Parties  of  them  in 
waggonettes  are  driven  to  and  fro  about  the  neighbourhood  as, 
also,  are  the  members  of  our  District  Council  and,  I  assure  you, 
until  I  knew  the  faces  of  the  drivers  I  could  not  discriminate 
— one  party  was  apparently  quite  as  fatuous  as  the  other. 
No,  we  have  our  lucid  intervals — neither  are  we  at  all  points 
mad,  only,  say,  N.  by  N.W.  Talk  to  Brown  and  you  will  think 
him  eminently  sane  but  mention  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  or 
Mrs.  Eddy,  or  Shacon-Bakespear,  or  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  or  one 
of  a  hundred  other  tests  and  you  may  find  him  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare  and  as  blind  as  a  bat. 

Then  besides  credulous  fools  there  are  sceptical  fools.  And 
one  of  these  latter  I  recall  depicted  in  a  sixteenth  century 
wood-cut  by  way  of  illustrating  the  fifty-third  psalm.  It  is  a 
quaint  figure  of  a  mediaeval  fool  in  parti-coloured  garb  with 
cap  and  bells  madly  capering  while  he  flourishes  in  his  hand  a 
-child's  paper  windmill.  The  label  beneath  says  "  Dixit 
insipiens  in  corde  suo  Non  est  Deus."  On  which  verse  an 
ancient  commentator  writes  shrewdly,  "  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart  There  is  no  God.  Note,  he  saith  it  not  openly  but 
secretly  to  himself.  He  would  fain  have  it  so,  knowing  his  own 
wicked  folly  and  dreading  the  judgment." 

"  Mostly  fools  " — with  fear  and  trembling  I  hint  that  even 
our  great  men  too  often  fall  under  the  degrading  classification ; 
why  wonder  then  that  amongst  common  folk  fools  abound? 

With  an  excusable  impatience  I  ask  what  about  that  puffed- 
tip  paragon  the  British  workman  ? — but,  especially,  the 
plumber  ?  Recently  my  electric  door  bell  becoming  silent  I 
called  in  an  expert  who  having  succeeded  in  silencing  every 
bell  in  the  house  has  now  complacently  withdrawn  himself  to 
remedial  action  elsewhere.  When  I  recall  my  domestic 
experience  of  the  British  workman  as  joiner,  as  decorator,  as 
gardener,  and  as  plumber  I  marvel ! — truly  and  strictly  I 
admire !  And,  I  add,  what  of  the  British  tradesman  generally 
— wholesale  and  retail?  Until  he  learns  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy  he  is  more  or  less  a  fraud  and,  therefore,  a  fool. 

I  can  afford  but  a  glance  at  that  numerous  and  irritating 
class,  the  trivial  fools.  They  who  persist  in  walking  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  path,  who  senselessly  block  the  way,  who 
cannot  carry  properly  an  umbrella  or  a  stick,  who  throw  about 
orange  peel  and  banana  skins,  who  defile  the  pavement  with 
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their  spittle,  who  forget  to  shut  doors  and  will  open  draughty 
windows  ilu-ir  name  is  Legion. 

Of  motor  maniacs  and  cads  on  castors  I  have  not  patience 
to  speak  save  to  say  that,  if  the  community  were  not  mostly 
fools  they  would  not  submit  to  any  such  tyranny  of  the  high 
road  by  these  modern  highwaymen. 

But  sufficient  of  the  fool  individual — what  of  the  fool  collec- 
tive? A  certain  old  market-woman  is  recorded  to  have  said 
that  she  lost  money  when  selling  her  eggs  singly  but  made  a 
profit  on  the  whole  basketful.  It  seems  absurd  but  that  is  the 
prevalent  political  theory. 

Solomon,  no  doubt,  declared  that  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  was  safety  but  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  a 
majority  necessarily  wise.  What  he  meant,  I  take  it,  was  that 
the  more  eggs  you  crack  the  more  likely  you  are  to  find  a  good 
one — the  larger  the  council  the  better  chance  of  its  containing 
one  man  with  some  sense  in  his  head.  Truth  no  doubt  is  great 
and  it  shall  prevail  but  not  always  or  not  yet — the  fools 
hinder  it. 

Now,  who  but  a  fool  would  think  of  appealing  to  a  majority 
of  voices  to  decide  any  dispute — expect  any  majority  on  any 
question  to  rightly  divine  the  truth — the  majority  in  a  village 
as  to  the  proper  taxation  of  their  landlords?  Pokeley-in-the 
Hole  is  called  upon  to  send  a  representative  to  parliament. 
Codlin  gets  501  votes,  Short  496.  Henceforth,  until  he  is 
thrown  out,  Codlin  is  said  to  represent  the  constituency — not 
only  those  who  elected  him  but  also  those  who  detest  him,  and 
all  those  others — a  thousand  or  more  who,  whatever  their 
•claims,  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

As  I  write  we  are  being  sucked  into  the  muddy  whirlpool  of 
a  general  election.  Those  who  like  myself  possess  a  vote  and 
interest  will  not  object,  I  hope,  to  a  few  words  apropos.  I 
have  no  axe  to  grind  on  the  whirligig  of  state — no  consuming 
love  for  party  wrangles.  But  I  am  contending  that  we  are 
mostly  fools  and  offer  a  few  figures  in  support  of  my  conten- 
tion. Our  political  creed  is  self-government  (and  a  silly  creed 
it  is),  well,  the  population  of  the  whole  Empire  under  our 
control  is,  say  400  millions.  The  supreme  authority  apper- 
tains to  the  United  Kingdom  whose  inhabitants  number,  say, 
45  millions  of  whom  only  8  millions  are  electors.  At  a  general 
election  (when,  by  the  way,  the  vote  of  a  Kilkenny  Irishman 
has  thirty  times  the  value  of  that  of  a  Romford  Englishman)  4J 
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millions,  say,  vote  one  way  and  3|  millions  the  other  way. 
So,  the  4^  millions  only  have  a  potential  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  400  millions.  I  make  no  comments. 

Then,  regard  this  quintessence  of  political  wisdom  put  in 
action.  Brute  force  confessedly  is  the  ultimatum.  What 
greater  folly  between  civilized  nations  than  war?  If  we  must 
quarrel — must  resort  to  arms,  why  waste  money  on  armies  and 
navies  in  an  insane  competition  of  great  guns,  destroyers,  and 
Dreadnoughts?  Why  not,  far  more  rationally,  settle  the  dis- 
pute by  an  international  prize  fight  or  a  football  match — all 
expenses  defrayed  out  of  the  gate-money?  We  know  that  the 
deepest  pocket  has  the  best  chance  in  warfare,  and  thus  an 
opportunity  of  lucrative  employment  would  be  afforded  to  a 
purely  patriotic  professional  pugilist.  Let  each  nation  have 
its  chosen  champion  and  so  a  fair  fight  (with  gloves,  of  course) 
might  not  only  bring  peace  but  also  plenty  of  ticket-money  to 
both  sides. 

Sure  better  'tis  to  make  one  blade  of  grass  to  grow 
Than  by  the  blade  to  lay  an  army  low. 

For,  what  is  more  foolish  than  fighting?  In  private  life  we 
conduct  ourselves  differently.  If  my  neighbour  offends  me  by 
playing  lawn  tennis  on  Sunday  I  do  not  arise  in  my  might  and 
smash  his  windows.  I  may  think  that  in  that  matter  he  is  a 
fool  but  I  know  that  in  other  respects  I  am  one  also,  so  I  am 
content  to  live  and  let  live. 

I  must  not  follow  this  trend  of  thought  through  the  whole 
field  of  politics,  sociology,  and  religion,  but  are  we  not  verit- 
ably "  mostly  fools  ''  ?  Politicians,  evidently  thinking  so, 
ladle  out  to  us  a  plentiful  diet  of  "  flapdoodle  "  (which,  accord- 
ing to  Peter  Simple,  is  "  the  sort  of  stuff  fools  are  fed  on  "). 
Socialists  exalt  the  claims  of  the  greatest  number,  i.e.,  No.  1, 
Religionists  are  busy — as  the  Irish  poet  sings — 

Fighting  like  devils  for  conciliation 

And  hating  each  other  for  the  love  of  God. 

High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  we  welter  in  folly  as  swine  in 
the  mire. 

But  to  review  multifarious  folly  in  detail  is  too  burdensome 
a  task. 

Whene'er   I  take  my   walks   abroad 
How  many  fools  I   see 

playing  the  monkey,  chasing  wild  geese,  running  on  sleeve- 
less errands,  getting  hold  of  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  straining- 
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:s  and  swallow ing  camels,  reckoning  without  their  host, 
quarrelling  with  their  own  bread  and  butter.  Disorders  in  the 
state,  diseases  in  the  body,  vices,  crimes,  heresies,  superstitions 
— all  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  poor  humanity  directly 
or  indirectly  due  to  the  accursed  folly  of  mankind! 

And  so  I  present  as  a  tail  piece  a  picture  of  the  motley  fool, 
incarn.-iT  ,  playing  a  childish  game  of  cup  and  ball,  idly 
tossing  to  and  fro  the  great  globe  itself  and  all  that  dwell 
therein.  For  "  Folly  governeth  the  World." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "  William 
Shenstone,  Landscape  Gardener  and  Man  of  Letters." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1910. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNBR, 

The  PRESIDENT  informed  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Abraham 
Stansfield  was  seriously  ill  and  in  want,  and  a  fund  for  his 
relief  was  opened. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BROCK LEHURST  read  a  note  on  a  book  which  had 
been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  M'Bride,  who  therein 
criticised  the  report  of  the  conference  on  teaching  "  English  " 
in  the  London  Public  Elementary  Schools,  issued  by  the 
Education  Department  of  the  London  County  Council.  The 
report  fell  foul  of  the  "  Cockney "  dialect,  but  Mr.  M'Bride 
defended  it  with  a  considerable  show  of  historical  and  philolo- 
gical evidence  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLBT  read  some  humorous  verses  entitled 
"  Father's  Faceache." 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  a  poem  having  for  title  "A  Boy's 
Romance.'' 

Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  read  a  paper  on  "  Books  I  should 
like  to  re-write." 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  CATTON  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled  "An 
Excursion  into  Cricket  Literature." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1910. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNBR,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  in  a  felicitous  speech,  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Club  was  meeting  on  Mr.  Milner's  eighty- 
first  birthday,  and  warmly  congratulated  him  on  attaining  so 
youthfully  to  that  ripe  old  age.  Mr.  Milner's  health  was 
drunk  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  replied  in  an  interesting 
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speech,  in  which  he  gave  some  reminiscences  of  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  Club. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  some  original  verses  relative  to 
the  Club. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  contributed  a  note  on  Shelley's  Sonnet  on 
"  The  Instability  of  Human  Greatness." 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  a  whimsically  humorous  paper — 
"  On  Handles." 

Mr.  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  read  the  principal  paper,  on 
''John  Trafford  Clegg." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1910. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER.. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST  read  a  short  paper  on  "  John 
Galsworthy." 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  contributed  the  principal  paper, 
which,  owing  to  his  absence  through  illness,  was  read  by  Mr. 
B.  A.  Redfern.  A  portion  of  the  pa'per  here  follows. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EDWIN  WAUGH. 

It  was  in  the  middle  fifties — to  be  exact,  fifty-four  years  ago 
— that  I  first  made  Edwin  Waugh's  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. He  held  a  situation  in  Manchester  at  the  time.  "  Come 
whoam  to  thi'  childher  an'  me!  "  had  just  been  published,  and 
the  poem  had  deeply  stirred  the  Lancashire  heart.  It  was  in 
all  hands  and  on  all  lips;  and  the  success,  so  unexpected  by 
its  author,  had  set  him,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "  on  the 
spree,"  and  on  a  rather  prolonged  one.  But  for  the  sowing 
of  wild  oats  Waugh  had  a  constitutional  relish ;  and  he  would 
from  time  to  time  rush  down  upon  us,  at  T'odmorden,  the 
town  of  my  nativity,  like  a  whirlwind,  and  pass  away  like  the 
same.  In  person,  he  was  of  middle  stature,  but  broad  and 
well-built,  lusty  and  strong,  with  a  pair  of  piercing  dark  eyes 
that  had  a  merry  twinkle,  showing  their  owner  to  be  full  of 
life  and  fire.  He  was  hearty,  humorous,  anecdotal,  sometimes 
coarse  in  phrase,  but  most  genial  company — a  man  to  allure 
other  men  from  their  businesses  and  fixed  duties,  and  therefore, 
according  to  some  decorous  people,  a  "  dangerous  character  " 
— a  sort  of  "  rantin',  rovin'  Robin,"  to  whose  ranting  and 
roving  there  was  no  limit. 

Among  the  subjects  hypnotised  by  this  wild  genius  was  my 
eldest  brother,  John — the  "  gentle  John,"  I  believe,  of  Waugh's 
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poemg — who  was  supposed  to  pursue  the  calling  of  the  law  in 
Todmorden  at  that  time,  and  with  whose  career,  unfortunately, 
my  own  was  linked.  My  brother  and  the  budding  poet  became 
very  fast  friends,  in  a  double  sense,  and  the  two  often  heard 
together  the  chimes  at  midnight,  in  company  with  Edward 
Lord — the  "  Eawr  Ned  "  referred  to  in  "  Eawr  Folk,"  who  had 
"  a  turn  for  mechanism."  This  Edward  Lord  was  the  youngest 
and  ablest  member  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Lord  Brothers, 
Machinists,  an  ingenious  man  and  a  most  genial  soul,  but  who 
has  long  since  departed,  as  have  his  six  brothers — all  stalwarts 
of  a  remarkable  family,  which  in  the  third  generation,  by  a 
singular  fate,  has  well-nigh  dwindled  away.  Companions 
meet  of  the  above  lively  trinity,  was  another  remarkable 
trinity,  Chambers  Brothers,  Tom,  Dick,  and  Charles,  each  of 
whom  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  Dickens,  and  to 
whose  whimsical  ways,  and  oddities,  only  the  pen  of  a  Dickens 
could  have  done  justice;  along  with  these  were  the  brothers 
Dewhurst,  William  and  James,  chief  teachers,  in  our  town, 
of  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  and  some  other  "  choice 
spirits "  of  the  picturesque  border-town ;  known  collectively, 
perhaps  through  some  spiritual  connection,  as  the  '  'Twelve 
Apostles." 

To  me,  men,  nowadays,  seem  to  be  as  like  one  another  as  so 
many  peas;  there  is  no  differentiating  them;  I  am  constantly 
mistaking  Tom  for  Dick,  and  Dick  for  Harry.  But  the  people 
I  have  just  mentioned  were  nearly  all  of  them  men  of  striking 
individuality  and  strong  peculiarities — so  strong,  in  fact,  that 
a  long  lapse  of  years  has  not  dimmed  my  recollection  of  them 
in  the  least.  Still  they  stand  before  me,  those  old  townsmen 
of  mine,  not  in  silhouette,  but  full  life-size,  clear  and  distinct^ 
with  all  their  angularities  and  excrescences,  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual ;  and  there  were  among  them  men  of  no  mean 
intellect ;  indeed,  to  me  as  a  boy,  there  seemed  to  be  something 
of  noble  about  all  of  them,  though  terribly  dashed  with  the 
Bohemian  element.  No  doubt,  most  country  towns  have  their 
own  sets  of  odd  characters ;  but  I  must  think  that  the  "  little 
town  where  I  was  born  "  was  favoured  with  more  than  the 
ordinary  share  of  such.  As  the  relations  between  the  large 
towns  and  the  small  have  grown  closer,  individualities  of 
character  have  become  more  rare,  and  men  have  grown  more 
alike  one  another.  So  here  at  Todmorden  on  his  frequent, 
and  sometimes  prolonged,  visits,  friend  Waugh  had  splendid 
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material  for  his  country  sketches ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  improve 
his  opportunities. 

I  have  been  speaking  just  now  of  sixty  years  ago ;  but  my 
memory  carries  me  back  a  decade  beyond  that — to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  railways,  when,  if  in  an  emergency  a  man  was 
called  up  to  the  Metropolis,  he  commenced  the  preparations  for 
his  journey  by  drawing  up  his  last  will  and  testament.  One 
man,  whom  I  distinctly  remember,  possessed  the  red-letter 
record  of  having  spent  a  whole  year  in  the  Metropolis,  though 
ever  afterwards  he  found  himself  distinguished  by  the 
soubriquet  of  "  London/'  while  his  descendants  were  spoken  of 
as  "  London's  childher  !  " 

At  the  time  I  am  now  referring  to,  in  the  humble,  stone- 
built,  weather-worn  cottages  -scattered  over  the  hillsides  and 
hilltops,  there  were  still  hundreds  of  families  who  plied  the 
hand-loom  for  a  living ;  which  "  living  "  meant,  year  out  year 
in,  the  homely  diet  of  milk  and  oatmeal  porridge,  varied  only 
by  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk.  And  how  happy  and  contented 
those  hardy  hillside  weavers,  living  on  this  barmecide  fare, 
seemed  to  be !  Truly,  as  Goldsmith  says,  "  Man  wants  but 
little  here  below !  "  But  the  hard  life  of  these  sturdy  hill- 
siders  had  its  own  amenities.  Unbound  by  any  hard-and-fast 
factory  regulations,  they  were  free  to  work  or  play,  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  though  in  some  cases  "  play "  would  mean 
starvation.  A  not  unfrequent  diversion  of  theirs  was  hunting, 
and  when  the  hounds  were  out,  many  a  pair  of  looms  would 
stand  silent.  Night  hunting,  too,  was  indulged  in,  and  the 
capacious  and  bulging  pockets  of  certain  neighbours  often 
awoke  rny  childish  curiosity. 

But  what  most  puzzled  the  stranger,  passing  their  way,  was 
that  men  who  constantly  lived  on  the  verge  of  poverty,  and 
whose  whole  energies  were  employed  in  keeping  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  should  be  so  sturdily  independent — so  obstinately  and 
pestilently  independent !  Yet  so  it  was,  and  the  same  spirit  is 
shown  to-day  by  their  descendants,  who  having  left  the  hilltops 
for  the  valleys,  and  exchanged  the  hand  for  the  power  loom, 
are  able  to  live  in  comparative  coitifort ;  though  I  doubt  if 
they  are  half  so  happy  as  their  hardy  half-fed  forbears  ! 

And  now  to  resume.  At  the  time  I  first  mentioned,  Waugh 
had  not  only  written  and  published  his  "  Come  whoam  to  thi' 
childher  an'  me,"  but  had  written  and  published  a  volume  in 
prose,  under  the  title  of  "  Lancashire  Sketches."  The  book, 
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although  a  very  readable  one,  was  not,  as  a  whole,  a  very 
brilliant  production,  being  rather  a  description  of  the  country 
than  of  the  people  of  South  and  South-East  Lancashire ;  but  it 
contained  one  or  two  admirable  scenes  and  stories  in  the 
vernacular,  written  with  all  the  author's  graphic  and  dramatic 
power,  which  gave  the  Lancashire  people  a  foretaste  of  the 
good  things  to  follow  from  the  same  powerful  pen. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cotton  Famine,  resulting  from  the 
American  Civil  War,  there  was  arranged  a  series  of  Penny 
Readings  in  South  and  South-East  Lancashire,  for  the 
cheap  entertainment  of  the  unemployed.  In  this  movement 
I  had  the  honour  to  take  some  small  part — I  am  speaking  of 
the  early  sixties — and  as  I  generally  made  choice  of  Waugh's 
dialect  pieces  then  fresh  to  the  general  public,  I  may  claim  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  him  for  the  first  time  to 
quite  a  multitude  of  people.  The  rich  humour,  the  rollicking, 
uproarious  fun  of  many  of  these  pieces  took  immensely ;  it 
was  a  revelation  to  our  Lancashire  folk ;  and  I  have  even  yet  a 
vivid  recollection  of  provincial  audiences  of  500  to  600  people, 
convulsed  with  laughter  evoked  by  Waugh's  masterly  strokes  in 
painting  local  character  in  the  local  language.  Naturally  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  author's  birth  and  upbringing 
that  his  work  was  most  appreciated,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
there  the  many  local  references  to  places  and  people  were  best 
understood. 

Having  discovered  where  his  literary  strength  lay,  Waugh 
very  properly  proceeded  to  the  exploitation  of  his  own  un- 
doubted genius,  and  to  digging  in  the  rich  mines  about  him  for 
the  rough  human  diamonds  that  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
manipulate,  and  which  will  long  remain  as  set  by  him  in 
literary  form.  Nay  can  we  imagine  that  Besom  Bill  will  ever 
perish  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixties  Waugh  was  lodging  in 
Sagar  Street,  Strangeways,  Manchester — the  top  house  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  that  street,  now  occupied  by  one  of  the 
•children  of  Israel — with  an  Irish  widow  of  some  means,  named 
Mrs.  Moorhouse,  a  person  of  coarsish  nature  but  of  generous 
heart,  and  an  admirable  sick-nurse  withal.  Waugh  had  at 
that  time  finally  separated  from  his  wife,  making  her  some 
small  regular  allowance  which  she  supplemented  by  going  out 
as  a  dressmaker,  and  in  that  capacity  she  was,  during  the 
sixties,  employed  by  some  of  my  Broughton  friends.  In  this 
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separation  there  were,  as  often  happens,  faults  on  either  side. 
Both  husband  and  wife  had  fearful  tempers  ;  Waugh,  when  in 
his  tantrums,  would  think  nothing  of  sweeping  the  board; 
and  on  one  occasion  Mrs.  Waugh,  I  am  told,  went  so  far  as  to 
throw  into  the  fire  the  entire  MS.  of  a  valuable  book  entrusted 
to  the  poet  by  one  of  his  literary  friends  for  perusal  and 
criticism. 

They  never  afterwards  came  together,  I  believe,  and  Waugh 
thenceforward  lodged  with  Mrs.  Moorhouse,  to  whom  in  reality 
he  owed  thirty  years  of  life ;  for,  some  time  after  the  period 
stated,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  brought  on,  it  was  said,  by  excessive  snuff  taking,  to 
which  he  was  greatly  addicted.  The  malady  was  aggravated 
by  the  patient's  habits  ;  the  doctors  g'ave  him  up,  and  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  were  in  despair.  On  a  certain  day, 
meeting  me  in  Manchester,  the  then  Secretary  of  this  Club 
made  me  the  doleful  announcement  that  I  should  never  again 
see  my  friend  Waugh  in'  the  flesh.  Then  it  was  that  Mrs. 
Moorhouse,  with  singular  devotion,  nursed  the  po>st  from  death 
back  to  life  again ;  and  thus  strengthened  those  bonds  of  grati- 
tude and  regard  which  in  large  measure  redeem  the  nature 
of  the  relations  between  them.  During  these  years,  Waugh  was 
contributing  more  or  less  regularly — often  irregularly — to  the 
Manchester  press  those  graphic  sketches  of  places  and  people 
which  most  of  you  have  read,  and  I  am  sure,  admired. 

In  Manchester  he  was  often  to  be  seen  at  the  clubs,  but  more 
often  at  the  hotels — the  Wellington  and  the  Ducie,  Strange- 
ways  ;  the  Tower,  near  the  Cathedral,  now  demolished ;  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  in  Ca  tea  ton  Street ;  the  Thatched  House 
off  Market  Street ;  the  old  Clarence  in  Spring"  Gardens ;  the 
Blue  Boar  off  the  Market  Place ;  the  Mitre,  the  Cathedral,  and 
others.  It  was  in  hostelries,  in  town  and  country,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  found  the  chief  material  for  his  admirable  sketches ; 
which  would  seem  to  falsify  the  old  saying  that  "  When  the 
wine's  in  the  wit's  out !  "  Personally,  I  never  met  Waugh  in 
a  public  house,  except  at  Kersal,  in  my  life,  but  friends  of 
mine  used  regularly  to  meet  him  at  the  houses  I  have  named. 

In  the  early  sixties,  my  old  friend,  and  Waugh's  older 
friend,  Charles  Hardwick,  started  the  local  publication, 
"  Country  Words,"  to  which  Waugh  undertook  to  supply 
certain  local  sketches  in  the  dialect;  but  those  "sketches" 
were  not  forthcoming,  and  an  honest  attempt  to  furnish  a 
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Monthly  Magazine  worthy  of  Lancashire  collapsed,  after  a 
twelve  month's  run,  through  the  default  of  one  man. 

I  have  personally  been  associated  with  a  great  number  of 
literary  ventures,  abortive  and  otherwise,  but  never  with  one 
so  vexatious  as  this  must  have  proved  to  the  much-tried  Charles 
Ilunlwick. 

It  is  now  something  over  thirty  years  since  Edwin  Waugh 
became  my  next  door  neighbour  at  Kersal  Moor,  having  taken 
commodious  rooms  at  the  Hotel  there,  when  it  was  in  its 
original  state,  an  ideal  country  inn,  planted  square  to  the 
winds,  solid  built  and  substantial,  with  an  excellent  bowling- 
green  attached,  and  full  of  tradition  not  only  of  the  turf  but 
of  literature  and  the  drama ;  for  this  hostelry  has  been,  in  the 
past,  the  favourite  stopping  place  of  quite  a  considerable* 
number  of  men  of  both  professions.  To  this  renowned  hostelry^ 
we  are  told,  came  Sir  George  Philips  and  the  Lancashire 
gentlemen,  nearly  a  century  gone,  to  practise  archery.  And  it 
is  quite  possible  that  there  came  with  them  that  brilliant  wit, 
and  redoubtable  satirist,  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  whom  Sir 
George  was  wont  to  hospitably  entertain  at  Sedgeley  Park,  on 
his  journeys  to  and  from  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Besides  archery  clubs  held  here,  there  were  famous  quoiting, 
golf,  and  bowling  clubs ;  and  among  the  members  of  these 
various  clubs,  during  last  century,  were  numbered  many  of 
Manchester's  most  distinguished  citizens.  I  still,  "  in  my 
mind's  eye  Horatio !"  see  the  portly  yet  venerable  figure  of 
that  enthusiastic  antiquary  and  bibliophile,  the  late  James 
Crossley,  advancing  with  measured  step  towards  the  appointed 
goal.  Mr.  Crossley  was  an  honoured  member  of  the  old 
original,  and  somewhat  exclusive,  Kersal  Bowling  Club,  whose 
private  wine  stores,  kept  at  Kersal,  were  replete  with  brands 
rivalling,  and  probably  excelling,  the  boasted  Falernian  of  our 
genial  Flaccus  !  And  next  to  a  good  book,  the  ancient  biblio- 
phile liked  a  glass  of  good  wine. 

The  old  hostelry,  now  demolished,  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
place  of  long  and  honourable  traditions,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  whatever  for  its  demolition,  the  house  as  it  originally 
stood  (square,  solid,  and  low-built)  being  infinitely  better 
suited  to  the  wind-swept  situation  than  the  high-pitched, 
pretentious  building  that  has  replaced  it.  Moreover,  its  long 
and  honourable  traditions  alone  ought  to  have  saved  it  from 
such  vandalism. 
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As  dear  Charles  Lamb,  of  humorous  memory,  was  used  to 
make  lamentation  over  the  "  Decay  of  Beggars  in  the 
Metropolis,"  so  one  writing  in  the  same  humorous  spirit, 
might  dwell  regretfully  on  the  disappearance  of  quaint  old 
inns  from  around  Cottonopolis.  And  were  he  to  descant  on  the 
cranky  and  eccentric  old  fogies  that  were  wont  to  haunt  their 
precincts,  the  article  might  be  made  a  racy  one.  I  commend 
the  idea  to  those  whose  familiarity  with  these  hostelries  is 
greater  than  mine. 

So  lately  as  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
at  the  Kersal  Hotel,  for  occasional  social  intercourse,  not  a 
few  gentlemen  connected  with  law,  literature,  and  the  drama ; 
the  figure  among  these  that  stands  out  most  conspicuously  being 
the  late  Charles  Calvert,  the  eminent  Shakespearean  Revivalist, 
with  whom,  and  with  others  of  superior  culture,  I  have  spent 
at  Kersal  some  very  pleasant  evenings.  Apropos  to  Calvert,  I 
recall  that  only  a  week  or  two  before  his  tragic  departure  from 
this  human  stage,  he  sent  me  his  photograph,  accompanied 
by  a  most  touching  letter. 

The  Kersal  Moor  Hotel,  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  was 
kept  by  Mr.  John  Armitage,  an  ex -coachman ;  and  being  such, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should  keep  up  the  horsey 
traditions  of  Kersal  Moor :  supplies  of  live  horse  flesh,  and 
ample  stabling  accommodation  never  failed  at  Kersal,  and  with 
an  amiable  and  obliging  host,  the  place  prospered  mightily. 

But  the  secret  of  the  inn's  success  was  not  the  amiability  of 
its  host,  but  the  culinary  skill  of  his  worthy  spouse;  for  the 
ex-coachman  had  married  an  ex-cook,  whose  reputation  for 
cooking  good  dinners,  and  capacity  for  catering  generally, 
quickly  spread  not  only  over  all  Manchester,  but  over  a  great 
part  of  South  Lancashire.  It  is  notorious  that  there  is  no 
easier  avenue  to  a  healthy  man's  head  than  through  his 
stomach ;  and  that  so  many  eminent  men,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
others — should  have  married  their  cooks  is  nothing  surprising. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Kersal  Moor  Kitchen,  in 
addition  to  the  general  public,  attracted  a  tolerably  large 
number  of  unattached,  semi-attached,  and  detached  gentlemen : 
grass-widowers  and  middle-aged  bachelors  of  a  variety  of 
trades  and  professions,  who  made  their  temporary  home  there. 

And  here,  among  men  of  the  same  kidney,  and  with  this 
cook  of  such  surpassing  skill  in  her  all-important  craft,  friend 
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Waugh,  who  had  always,  since  I  first  knew  him,  the  greatest 
possible  relish  for  "  anything  to  eat,  or  to  drink,  or  to  kiss," 
got  along  most  tremendously,  and  felt  himself  quite  at  home. 
In  fact,  this  was  probably  the  happiest  period  of  his  life ;  for, 
although  he  was  then  a  sufferer  from  chronic  bronchitis,  which, 
indeed,  had  driven  him  from  Strangeways,  there  were  no 
symptoms,  as  yet,  of  the  terrible  disease  which  terminated  his 
mortal  career. 

Around  him  he  had  a  bit,  but  so  far  as  it  went,  a  genuine 
bit  of  that  moorland  scenery  which  was  ever  dear  to  his  heart, 
and  which  none  has  more  graphically  painted.  Within  doors 
Tie  had  commodious  rooms,  looking  over  those  moors,  a  good 
-cuisine  as  hath  heretofore  been  stated,  a  well-selected  and  ample 
library,  so  far  as  English  literature  went,  and  he  knew  no 
other ;  and  troops  of  friends  and  admirers  for  visitors.  And 
a  very  miscellaneous  lot  were  these  last,  comprising  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  from  right  reverend 
prelates  to  the  greenest  of  country  green-horns.  Among  the 
former  was  James  Fraser  of  the  See  of  Manchester ;  and  whilst 
the  good  Bishop  was  paying  his  respects  to  Waugh,  his  good 
lady  would  now  and  again  honour  me  with  a  visit,  next  door. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  I  remember  that  rain  had  been 
falling  and  the  paths  in  my  grounds  were  somewhat  miry, 
when  Mrs.  Fraser — the  most  amiable  and  affable  of  her  sex — 
jocularly  remarked  that  my  ways  were  very  bad,  and  I  retorted 
that  if  the  Bishop  would  call  oftener  I  might  mend  them, 
whereat  the  dear  lady  laughed  consumedly. 

The  contemplation  of  Waugh,  in  theordinary  relations  of  life, 
in  this  respect,  is  somewhat  less  pleasant  than  the  contemplation 
of  what  I  will  venture  to  call  his  commanding  genius.  His 
habit  of  using  coarse  expressions  when  in  ordinary  company, 
-and  his  addiction  to  oaths,  were  such  that  he  drove  many  very 
worthy  people  away  from  him. 

He  was  a  man  whose  observations  were  quite  too  cursory, 
.and  many  of  his  stories,  though  very  good  in  their  way,  were 
not  such  as  could  be  repeated  to  ears  polite,  much  less  to 
people  of  delicate  sensibilities.  Indeed,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  I  had  the  temerity  to  enter  a  personal  demurrer  ; 
but  it  was  lost  labour,  it  was  so  much  breath  wasted ;  the  habit 
was  too  deep-rooted  to  be  eradicated  by  mild  remonstrance, 
the  poet  was  incorrigible.  Like  Horace,  he  saw  the  better  way, 
.and  approved  of  it,  but  followed  the  other. 
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Waugh's  dispositions  towards  women  were  in  the  main  some- 
thing less  than  respectful ;  and  many  of  his  most  fervent  female1 
admirers  preferred  to  admire  the  poet  at  a  distance.  But 
Waugh  was  essentially  a  strong  man,  with  strong  passions,  and 
who  knows  whether  these  obvious  faults  were  not  the  defects  of 
his  qualities — whether  all  this  superabundant  energy  of  expres- 
sion, and  habit  of  clinching  things  with  a  strong  expletive, 
were  not,  in  some  way,  connected  with  the  extraordinary 
vigour,  spirit,  and  force  of  his  admirable  portraitures.  That 
is  possible  and  so  we  must  e'en  take  the  good  the  gods  provide 
us.  Considered  with  all  deductions  and  drawbacks,  Waugh's 
was  a  large,  an  allowing,  and  not  a  peddling  or  pettifogging 
nature.  And  we  thank  him  for  acting  the  part  of  censor,  for 
castigating,  with  that  powerful  stroke  of  his,  all  that  he  found 
of  mean  and  selfish  in  the  men  and  women  who  crossed  his 
path. 

In  the  years  of  Waugh's  stay  at  Kersal  I  naturally  saw  much 
more  of  him  than  I  had  previously  done ;  in  fact,  we  often 
met.  I  gave  him,  at  all  times,  the  full  and  free  range  of  my 
picturesque  grounds ;  as  also  of  a  tolerably  large  and  certainly 
miscellaneous  library,  on  the  shelves  of  which  he  found,  now 
and  again,  books  that  were  useful  to  him  in  the  revision  of  his 
works,  or  in  the  penning  of  fresh  articles.  In  the  time  of 
winter,  when  days  were  dark  and  ways  were  foul,  and  the 
poet's  bronchial  affection  did  not  allow  of  his  getting  to 
Manchester,  I  executed  many  little  commissions  for  him  of" 
various  natures — sometimes  of  an  amusing  nature — and  for 
these  small  services  he  was  always  grateful,  but  never  effusively 
so,  for  it  was  one  of  Waugh's  characteristics,  and  an  honour- 
able one,  that  he  could  never  dissemble,  or  express  more  than 
he  felt. 

In  the  summer  season,  towards  eventide,  he  would  often 
stroll  into  my  grounds  for  a  chat  about  various  matters ;  other 
friends  would  gather  round,  and  under  the  verdant  canopy  of 
a  certain  linden-tree  we  would  hold  symposia,  which  if  not 
so  learned  or  philosophical,  were  probably  much  more  lively, 
than  those  held  under  the  spreading  planes,  in  the  grove  of 
Academe.  Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  spend  an 
evening  with  the  poet  and  others  at  the  Hotel,  in  friendly  and 
improving  discussion  upon  a  variety  of  subjects;  and  I  invari- 
ably noticed  that  when  the  topic  was  political,  the  poet  stuck 
tenaciously  but  imperatively  to  his  opinions.  He  was  a. 
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thorough  paced  liberal  of  the  radical  wing;  and  was  never, 
because  it  was  not  his  nature  to  be,  recreant  to  his  principles. 

I  have  already  said  that  Edwin  Waugh  was  a  man  of  great 
stomachic  power,  with  an  epicurean  palate.  He  possessed,  in 
fact,  to  the  fullest,  the  Rabelaisian  relish  for  the  good  things 
of  the  table,  edible  or  potable,  the  one  or  the  other,  both 
preferred ;  and  the  sounds  of  frizzling,  frying,  stewing,  boil- 
ing, roasting,  were  always  sweet  music  in  the  ears  of  our 
friend.  And  in  his  country  sketches,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest,  you  will  find  that  he  delights  to  dwell  wherever  there  is 
good  eating  and  drinking  to  be  described.  On  one  occasion, 
when  I  was  supping  with  friends  at  the  Kersal  Hotel,  a  domestic 
entered  the  room  with  an  enormous  bowl  of  soup,  for  the  poet's 
special  consumption,  savoury,  hot,  and  smoking,  when  Waugh 
exclaimed,  with  more  than  religious  fervour :  "  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  those  that  bring,  £c.,"  as 
he  sniffed  in  the  savoury  steam. 

Many  literary  men,  as  you  know,  have  been  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  Even  the  sage,  Dr.  Johnson,  when 
enjoying  some  favourite  dish,  is  reported  as  giving  audible 
tokens  of  that  enjoyment.  But  the  prince  of  gourmets  was  the 
great  French  satirist,  Rabelais,  who  devotes  whole  pages  to  a 
description  of  the  good  things  to  be  eaten  and  drunk ;  inso- 
much that  a  novice  just  dipping  into  the  pages  of  this  occult 
writer  might  really  mistake  the  book  for  one  on  cooking. 
You  will  remember  those  scenes  of  feasting  where  the  author's 
pen  seems  to  run  riot :  "  Lors  flaccons  Taller,  jambons  de 
trotter,  goubeletz  de  voler,  breusses  de  tinter.  Tire,  bailie, 
tourne,  brouille.  Boutez  a  rnoi  sans  eau!"  Truly  a  Gargan- 
tuan banquet !  Rabelais  was  at  once  a  giant  intellect  and  a 
giant  sensualist. 

As  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  the  coarser  and  grosser  inclina- 
tions of  Waugh  let  me  now  turn  to  the  reverse  side  of  the 
picture,  and  dwell  upon  his  finer  dispositions.  Of  music  the 
poet  was  passionately  fond,  and  he  must  to  an  extent  have 
inherited  the  passion,  for  he  came,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  a 
musical  stock.  If  he  had  not  the  technical  skill,  he  had  a  fine 
^ar,  and  a  critical  judgment;  he  could  tell  when  he  heard 
good  singing,  or  good  playing,  on  whatever  instrument.  That 
he  specially  liked  the  music  of  the  violin,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
for  he,  himself,  has  assured  us,  in  very  happy  phrases,  that 

A  mon  'at  plays  a  fiddle  weel  should  never  awse  to  dee. 
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Very  many  of  his  songs  are  most  deservedly  set  to  music ;  and 
it  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  delight  to  the  aged  poet  to 
have  heard  his  own  productions  sung  throughout  the  county 
of  his  birth,  and  even  wider.  Waugh  had  a  strong  lyrical 
faculty  and  has  been  called  with  some  measure  of  justice  the 
"  Lancashire  Burns."  His  inspiration,  at  any  rate,  was 
mainly  drawn  from  that  source.  Though  of  a  strong,  and 
even  coarsish  nature,  Edwin  Waugh  had  the  true  poet's 
fount  of  tenderness;  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  children, 
and  was  always  contriving  for  them  some  pleasant  surprise, 
and  they  returned  his  affection ;  he  delighted  to  take  part  in 
their  childish  games,  and  appeared  to  share  fully  their  innocent 
pleasures. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  Waugh  had  received  assurance 
of  his  coming  pension  that  I  called  upon  him,  on  a  certain 
Monday  evening,  with  the  request  that  he  would  bear  me 
company  to  a  meeting  of  this  Club.  He  replied  that  he  should 
be  most  happy  to  accompany  me,  but  that  he  happened  to  be 
called  upon,  just  then,  to  supply  the  Devil — by  which  he  meant 

the  printer's  devil — with  a  lot  of  d d  copy.     Waugh  was 

never  mealy-mouthed  in  speaking  about  printers,  or  any  other 
class.  In  fact,  his  expressions,  as  before  pointed  out,  were 
often  much  more  expressive  than  polite;  and  the  tribe  of 
publishers  were  his  special  aversion.  He  was  wont  to  say, 
with  all  the  energy  and  force  he  could  throw  into  the  words, 
that  there  were  only  two  publishers  in  Manchester,  and  both  of 
them  were  damned  scamps  !  I  suggested  to  Waugh,  in  this- 
connection,  that  when  Job  (some  say  the  divinely  inspired 
and  some  say  the  apocryphal  Job)  penned  that  remarkable  and 
oft-quoted  phrase :  "  0  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book !  'r 
the  prophet  was  thinking  not  so  much  of  the  hostile  criticism, 
it  would  bring  down  upon  his  enemy  as  of  the  trouble  he  would 
be  sure  to  have  with  his  publisher  ! 

But  the  quarrel  between  authors  and  publishers  is  of  very 
long  standing.  "  Thank  God  !  I  have  done  with  that  fellow  ! '' 
remarked  Dr  Johnson's  publisher,  when  he  received  the  final 
instalment  of  the  great  dictionary.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
he  thanks  God  for  anything,"  retorted  the  Doctor,  with  unfail- 
ing wit.  On  behalf  of  Waugh's  particular  publisher,  I  am 
bound  to  attest  that  the  devil  had  often  to  wait  for  copy  !  As, 
indeed,  was  the  case  with  our  friend,  Christopher  North,  who- 
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would  dash  off  hi.s  "  Blackwood  "  articles  with  the  devil  in  the 
ante- room  ! 

Waugli,  at  this  time,  was  writing  for  the  "Manchester 
Weekly  Budget/'  into  which  he  contrived,  during  the  paper's 
brief  run,  to  pour  the  contents  of  what  he  called  his  "  Old 
Wallet."  But  as  a  dialect  writer,  our  friend  was  by  this  time 
not  only  getting  "  pumped  out,"  as  he  tersely  expressed  it, 
but  was  losing  all  stomach  for  the  job ;  and  he  would  some- 
times turn  to  me,  who  occasionally  helped  him  with  material, 
with  a  sense  of  weariness  and  revulsion,  and  say  that  he 
thought  "  Folk  were  getting  sick  of  the  thing."  I  admitted 
that  the  thing  was  certainly  getting  rather  overdone,  and  that 
I  intended  to  keep  out  of  it. 

After  he  had  pretty  nearly  emptied  his  "Old  Wallet,"  Waugh 
applied  himself  mainly  to  the  correction  of  republications  of 
his  own  works,  and  it  was  while  at  Kersal  that  he  passed 
through  the  press  the  splendid  large  paper  copy  of  his 
collected  works. 

After  his  removal  to  New  Brighton  we  did  not  often 
meet.  It  was,  I  believe,  at  Todmorden  that  I  last  saw  him  in 
the  flesh.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Todmorden,  as  before 
stated,  Waugh  has  drawn  a  great  deal  of  his  material,  both 
as  regards  localities  and  personalities ;  and  it  was  there,  very 
largely,  that  he  earned  his  earlier  reputation.  But  another 
generation  had  arisen  that  knew  not  Edwin,  though  naturally 
curious  to  set  eyes  on  the  local  hero. 

At  Todmorden  there  is  annually  given  a  Treat  to  four 
hundred  Old  People  of  the  district  over  sixty  years  old  in  the 
Town  Hall  there.  For  four  years  in  succession  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  chairman  of  this  gathering;  and  as  the 
Committee  had  repeatedly  written  to  Waugh  to  show  himself 
to  the  Old  Folk,  without  effect,  I  dropt  him  a  friendly  note, 
when  he  appeared  at  once,  though  the  journey,  for  an  old  man, 
was  sufficiently  tedious,  and  the  sacrifice  considerable.  As  the 
poet  stood  up  before  a  thousand  people,  young  and  old,  I 
called  upon  the  audience  to  take  a  good  look  at  him,  as  they 
would  never  have  the  chance  repeated. 

In  replying,  Waugh  deprecated  any  reference  to  the  end  of 
things,  saying  that  he  hoped  to  pay  many  another  visit  to  a 
neighbourhood  so  familiar  to  him.  But  the  prophecy  turned 
out  only  too  true  :  he  never  again  appeared. 

In  his  speech,  he  remarked  that  the  Old  People  there  assem- 
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bled  reminded  him  of  a  noble  sunset.  His  own  sun  was 
inclining  towards  its  horizon,  for  within  twelve  months  he  had 
undergone  an  operation  for  the  dreadful  disease  which 
hastened  his  death. 

The  Poet's  remarkable  funeral,  April,  1890,  attended,  in 
vast  procession,  by  so  much  that  was  notable  locally,  many  here 
will  remember.  And  now  he  sleeps  tranquilly  on  the  Moor  he 
loved  so  well,  in  the  beautiful  God's  acre  of  St.  Paul's,  Kersal ; 
and  to  his  grave,  every  year,  come  hundreds  of  devout  pilgrims, 
which  of  itself  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  departed. 


CHRISTMAS   SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  19,1910. — The  annual  Christmas  Supper, 
held  on  this  evening  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
brought  the  first  half  of  the  Session  to  a  delightful  close.  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was 
a  larger  gathering  of  the  members  and  their  friends  than  any 
previously  recorded.  The  customary  ceremonies  were  observed 
with  brilliantly  picturesque  effect,  their  management  being  in 
the  hands  of  Mr  Ryder  Boys.  Mr.  Walter  Emsley  represented 
"Father  Christmas."  After  Supper  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern  pro- 
posed the  principal  toast,  "  The  Club  and  its  President,"  to 
which  Mr.  Milrier  responded.  The  toast  of  "  The  Guests  "  was 
proposed  by  Councillor  J.  H.  Thewlis,  and  replied  to  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Woodbridge,  editor  of  "  The  Sunday  Chronicle,"  Songs 
and  recitations  were  given  at  intervals  during  the  evening. 
On  the  back  of  the  programme  was  printed  the  two  songs 
always  sung  at  the  Supper,  "  The  Boar's  Head  Song "  and 
"  Henry  VIII's  Song."  The  following  descriptive  account  of 
the  Supper  is  reprinted  from  "  The  Yorkshire  Weekly  Post," 
December  24,  1910. 

MANCHESTER  LITERARY  CLUB'S  YULETIDE  REVELS. 

The  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  joined  in 
merry  revel  on  Monday  night  last  to  usher  in  the  Yuletide 
season.  As  for  many  years  past,  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the 
Club  was  accompanied  by  feast  and  wassail.  In  the  large 
dining-hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  good-fellowship — said  by  the 
great  Johnson  to  be  the  first  essential  of  a  literary  club — 
reigned  unchallenged  by  the  carping  of  criticism  or  zealous 
emulation.  It  was,  in  the  words  of  that  veteran  clubman, 
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Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern,  a  gathering  of  heroes,  of  whom  the  chiefs 
were:  "Our  Nestor,  Mr.  Newbigging;  our  Ulysses,  the 
President;  our  Achilles,  Mr.  Mortimer;  our  Ajax,  Mr.  Axon  " 
— all  truly  great. 

Mr.  George  Milner,  who  was  once  more  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  reminded  the  revellers  that  political  warfare  was  over, 
and  that  with  the  coming  Yuletide  there  should  be  goodwill 
among  men.  The  members  of  the  Club  hardly  needed  the 
advice.  They  made  merry  with  the  greatest  heartiness,  and 
the  quaint  pageantry  of  the  evening,  the  Boar's  Head,  and  the 
wassail  bowl,  were  never  more  cheerily  honoured. 

Mr.  Ryder  Boys,  Master  of  the  Revels,  led  in  the  mummers 
disguised  as  courtiers,  singers,  and  minstrels,  proclaiming:  — 

"  Masters,  All  Hail !     The  Guisers  are  at  hand, 
Waiting  your  Worships'  favour  and  command ; 
An  old-time  lordly  dish  they  fain  would  bring 
And  in  its  praise  an  Ancient  Carol  sing." 

To  which  salutation  the  Chief  of  the  Feast  (Mr.  George  Milner) 
gave  reply :  — 

"  Speed  thee,  fair  sir,  and  bid  their  presence  here, 
Both  dish  and  song  give  promise  of  good  cheer." 

Then  following  the  Master  of  the  Revels  round  the  tables,  in 
procession,  went  the  Boar's  Head  bearer  and  his  retinue.  We 
were  taken  back  a  century  or  two  when  the  chief  cook  (Mr. 
W.  R.  Credland)  clashed  his  carvers  together  as  he  walked 
behind  the  brightly  dressed  boar's  head,  while  the  guisers 
chanted  lustily  the  old  carol  "  Caput  apri  defero,"  or  when, 
after  the  supper,  the  Jester  burst  in  amongst  the  company 
singing  :  — 

Christmas  comes  t'ye  bringing  gladness. 

Care  away  !  Avaunt  dull  sadness  ! 

Let  the  heart  that  Yuletide  mellows, 

Hail  the  King  of  all  good  fellows. 

And  was  followed  by  Father  Christmas  himself  (Mr.  Walter 
Emsley),  and  a  train  of  courtiers  discoursing  on  viol  and 
hautboy  and  other  ancient  instruments.  His  brow  was 
wreathed,  his  staff  was  twined  with  holly,  and  his  beard  was 
white  as  driven  snow.  In  his  hand  was  the  wassail  bowl,  and 
whilst  his  attendants  sang  the  good  old  song,  "A  Jolly  Wassail 
Bowl,"  he  greeted  the  Master  of  the  Feast.  Then  up  rose  the 
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Master  and  addressed  him  in  sounding  verse,  welcoming  him 
heartily  and  all  the  thoughts  of  peace  and  goodwill  his  presence 
invoked.  Father  Christmas  replied  also  in  rhyme:  — 

Marry,  good  Sir,  it  warmeth  well  my  heart, 

It  filleth  me  with  joy  to  take  a  part 

Once  more  at  this,  your  simple  Yuletide  feast ; 

And  tender  chords  vibrate  within  my  breast 

To  look  around  your  festive  board  and  see 

Such   sounds   of    mirth    and    hospitality. 

It  gladdens  me  to  know  from  your  kind  speech, 

That  I  am  welcome  !  and  I  would  beseech 

You,  Sir,  and  all  your  friends  assembled  here 

To  let  me  thank  you  for  such  welcome  cheer. 

And,  Sir,  how  well  I  know  this  friendly  band  ! 

Where  comrades  meet,  and  age  extends  the  hand 

To  youth — as  guide  in  Letters  or  in  Art, 

Where  men  lay  down  the  cares  of  'Change  or  Mart 

And,  'mid  the  mist  of  gallant  Raleigh's  weed, 

Forget  the  strife  of  politics  and  creed  ! 

Where  twinkles  every  eye  with  friendly  glee 

At  witty  thrust,  or  sparkling  repartee  ! 

I  love  ye  well,  and  thank  ye  from  my  heart ; 

I  wish  *ye  health,  and  fame,  and  so  depart. 

And  now  let  wassail  and  the  toast  go  round, 

And  may  your  feast  with  happiness  be  crowned 

Around  once  more  went  the  wassail  bowl,  and  Father 
Christmas  departed  for  another  year,  his  exeunt  being 
solemnised  by  the  sweet  and  faint  singing,  beyond  the  closed 
doors,  of  "  The  First  Nowell." 

The  toast  of  "  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its 
President''  was  given  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern,  the  oldest  member 
who  had  not  hitherto  performed  this  office.  Having  had  more 
than  a  generation's  experience  of  its  fellowship,  Mr.  Redfern 
spoke  many  apt  things  of  its  most  distinguished  past  and 
present  members — of  many  nationalities.  "  We  have  always- 
been  cosmopolitan,"  he  said,  "  offering  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
men  of  goodwill.  The  members  were  men  who  loved  literature, 
delighted  in  the  society  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  its 
pursuit,  and  who  desired  to  extend  the  privileges  to  others." 
A  note  of  regret  at  the  lessening  of  the  joys  of  life  crept  into 
the  speaker's  voice  as  he  spoke  of  time's  changes.  "  I  doubt 
very  much  that  the  times  have  changed,  and  we  have  changed 
with  them."  But  he  would  ask  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the 
new  generation  not  to  be  too  hard  on  the  fogeys  who  preferred 
Shakespeare  to  Shaw,  Keats  to  Yeats,  and  even  old  Crabbe  to- 
modern  "  croakers." 
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Mr.  Milner,  the  octogenarian  president,  traced  in  his  reply 
some  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  Club's  life  since  its 
inception  in  1862,  and  trusted  that  he  would  be  spared  to 
witness  its  jubilee.  In  the  early  days  it  could  hardly  be  called 
a  public  institution,  but  to-day  it  was  an  influence  in  the  life 
of  Manchester  in  various  ways.  In  their  humble  way  they  had 
tried  to  be  followers  of  the  clubs  which  Johnson  knew,  and  they 
were  held  together  mainly  by  the  bonds  of  social  good  fellow- 
ship. In  that  society  they  had  those  devoted  to  the  literature 
of  the  country  who  loved  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  the 
great  heritage  of  literature,  into  which  they  had  entered. 
Literary  societies,  it  was  sometimes  said,  existed  for  purposes 
of  mutual  admiration.  Theirs  was  not  a  garden  in  which 
mutual  admiration  grew,  though  there  was  sometimes  a  good 
deal  of  mutual  depreciation.  Of  the  older  members — he  him- 
self had  been  a  member  38  years — Mr.  Newbigging  was  still 
with  them,  though  there  was  no  one  left  who  joined  in  1862 
when  the  Club  started.  Though  he  (Mr.  Milner)  laboured 
under  great  disadvantages,  his  devotion  to  the  Club  was  as 
great  as  ever.  From  the  younger  members  he  had  received 
most  kindly  and  cheering  companionship,  and  in  them  the 
Club  possessed  new  life  for  the  furtherance  of  good  literature 
in  the  society. 

Songs,  recitations,  and  music,  amid  which  was  interspersed 
the  toast,  "  Our  Guests,"  moved  by  Councillor  Thewlis,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Watch  Committee,  and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Woodbridge,  the  Editor  of  the  "  Sunday 
Chronicle,"  delightfully  speeded  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

The  "  Manchester  City  News,"  of  December  24,  1910,  also- 
contained  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  which  is  here 
reproduced :  — 

A   CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

LITE1URT    CLUB    REVELS. 

As  soon  as  they  put  me  on  the  kitchen  table  I  knew  something 
unusual  was  going  to  happen.  Instead  of  carelessly  dumping 
me  there  like  alien  goods,  they  laid  me  down  gently.  Then 
they  washed  me  so  vigorously  that  I  became  afraid  of  losing 
my  skin.  Next  they  poured  a  brown  liquid  over  me  and  left 
the  stuff  to  cool  into  a  deep  glaze.  Not  content  with  this,  they 
embroidered  my  features  with  pink  and  white  streaks  of  sugar. 
Even  then  I  was  not  allowed  to  rest,  for  sprigs  of  holly  and 
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bits  of  mistletoe  were  stuck  in  me.  A  jolly-looking  chap  in  a 
flowing  robe  came  and  looked  at  me,  and  after  remarking 
"  Capital,"  departed.  I  was  then  left  in  peace  for  a  time. 
Suddenly  I  heard  music.  What  did  it  mean?  I  was  not  left 
long  in  doubt.  The  cook,  in  nice  new,  clean  white  apron, 
came  and  carefully  placed  me  on  a  dish.  He  lifted  us  up  and 
carried  us  away.  I  fainted. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses  again  I  found  myself  the  centre 
of  a  strange  group  of  men.  They  were  dressed  in  quaint  and 
brightly-coloured  clothes,  such  as  my  grandsire  had  told  me 
that  his  grandsire  had  heard  from  his  grandsire,  who  had 
heard  it  from  his  great-great-grandsire,  used  to  be  worn  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  reigned  over  England.  These  picturesque 
figures  ranged  themselves  in  couples,  the  cook  raised  me  aloft, 
and  another  cook  (whom  men  saluted  as  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland) 
got  behind  me  and  began  making  a  horrid  noise.  I  could  not 
see  how  it  was  made,  but  it  sounded  dreadfully  like  the  sharp- 
ening of  a  carving-  knife.  Even  the  jelly  on  me  shivered. 

We  all  moved  slowly  forward  until  we  came  into  a  large  and 
lofty  hall  decorated  with  holly  and  mistletoe  and  evergreens. 
At  one  end  I  also  noticed  a  great  glittering  Christmas  tree. 
There  were  a  lot  of  people  sitting  at  long  tables.  They  stood 
up  respectfully  when  they  saw  me.  Then  one  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans began  to  sing  "  Caput  Apri  defero,"  and  everyone  else 
joined  lustily  in  the  chorus.  I  was  carried  around  the  hall, 
and  then  laid  on  a  table  in  front  of  a  courtly  and  venerable 
gentleman.  He  looked  longingly  at  me,  but  did  not  touch  me, 
and  I  became  reassured.  The  people  soon  ceased  gazing  at  me 
and  began  to  eat  and  drink.  When  they  were  tired  of  this 
the  jolly  chap  in  a  flowing  robe  reappeared  (his  name  was 
Mr.  Ryder  Boys,  I  heard),  and  approaching  the  courtly,  old 
gentleman,  said  in  a  resonant  voice:  — 

An't  please  ye — Here's  Old  Christmas  with  his  train 
To  give  ye  hearty  greeting  once  again ; 
I  pray  ye  list  his  Minstrels  while  they  tell 
The  good  old  Story  of  the  First  Nowell. 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  a  jester  (known 
elsewhere  as  Mr.  Willie  Stark)  danced  forward  and  sang  some- 
thing about  "gladness"  and  "good  fellows,''  and  "tra-la-la-la." 
He  had  just  finished,  when  in  came  Father  Christmas  himself 
and  his  courtiers  and  minstrels,  singing  "  Nowell,  Nowell." 
The  carol  over,  Father  Christmas,  who  looked  hearty,  and 
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carried  a  branch  of  holly,  from  which  shone  a  silver  star,  began 
to  address  over  my  head  the  Chief  of  the  Feast,  who,  someone 
whispered  to  me,  was  Mr.  George  Milner.  Among  the  things- 
Father  Christmas  said  were,  I  remember,  these:  — 

Tender  chords  vibrate  within  my  breast 

To  look  around  your  festive  board, 

And  see  such  scenes  of  mirth  and  hospitality. 

Where  twinkles  every  eye  with  friendly  glee 
At  witty  thrust  or  sparkling  repartee. 

And  now  let  Wassail 

And  the  toast  go  round ; 
And  may  your  feast 

With  happiness  be  crowned, 

To  this  address  the  Chief  of  the  Feast  responded  in  verse,  a 
part  of  which  ran:  — 

Behind  thy  mask  we  know  thee  and  thy  claims, 
Painter  and  rhymester — honourable  names. 

From  this  I  guessed  that  Father  Christmas  was  really  Mr, 
Walter  Emsley.  Immediately  the  Chief  had  given  his  greet- 
ings one  of  Father  Christmas's  followers — the  Usher  they 
called  him — as  a  matter  of  fact  I  recognised  it  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Derby — began  to  sing  "A  Jolly  Wassail  Bowl."  Then  every- 
body else  sang  it,  and  shouted  "  Wassail/'  and  waved  tankards 
and  tumblers.  They  evidently  thought  it  was  a  glorious  time. 

Although  I  was  awfully  cut  up  and  had  to  leave  rather  early, 
I  was  afterwards  told  what  happened.  It  seems  that  when 
they  had  finished  shouting  "  Wassail "  there  were  many  more 
songs  (by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Horrocks,  all 
extremely  good),  a  few  jokes  at  my  expense,  and  also  some 
speeches.  The  first  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern, 
who  proposed  the  toast  "  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its 
President."  Befitting  one  who  might  have  lived  in  Raleigh's 
days,  so  valiantly  built  is  he,  Mr.  Redfem  proved  himself  well 
acquainted  with  heroes  of  the  past.  He  made  their  names  fit 
some  of  the  older  fellow-members  of  the  Club.  He  spoke  of 
"  Our  Nestor,  Mr.  Newbigging,"  "  Our  Ulysses,  the  "President," 
"  Our  Achilles,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  "  Our  Ajax,  Dr.  Axon."  Next 
he  recalled  the  names  of  well-known  members  who  have  gone 
hence,  Edwin  Waugh,  Ben  Brierley,  Charlie  Potter,  Lockhart, 
George  Evans,  Stelfox,  Bab  Dawson,  Jos.  Cooper,  J.  H. 
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Partington,  Arthur  O'Neill,  Perceval  Graves,  Richard  Hooke, 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Connor,  and  many  others.  After  touching 
upon  the  characteristics  of  these  good  fellows,  Mr.  Redfern 
sighed  somewhat.  Times  had  changed,  though  some  of  the 
""  old  fogies  "  might  live  long  enough  to  discover  more  that  was 
conducive  to  human  happiness  in  Herbert  Spencer,  Maeter- 
linck, Ibsen,  Hardy,  and  others  of  the  modern  men  than  they 
could  find  at  present.  Meanwhile  he  asked  the  sappers  and 
miners,  the  pioneers  of  the  new  departure,  not  to  be  hard  on 
those  "  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade "  who  preferred  Shakspere 
to  Shaw,  Donne  to  Dowson,  Keats  to  Yeats,  and  even  old 
Crabbe  to  some  modern  croakers.  Coming  to  the  President  of 
the  Club,  Mr  .Redfern  observed  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
known  and  honoured  men  not  only  in  Manchester  but  in  our 
country.  He  was  their  pride,  and  he  had  their  affection. 

The  President  was  also  reminiscent.  He  reminded  the 
•company  that  the  Club  was  founded  in  1862,  and  that  therefore 
in  two  years  they  would  be  called  upon  to  celebrate  their 
jubilee.  The  Club  was  held  together  mainly  by  the  bonds  of 
social  good-fellowship.  It  was  a  club  of  good  fellows  saturated 
with  literature  and  with  a  real  love  of  what  was  best  and 
highest  in  literature.  He  denied  an  allegation  sometimes  made 
that  the  Club  existed  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  admiration. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  Club  was  usually  of  all  too  critical  a 
kind.  They  would  find  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  mutual 
depreciation,  he  remarked  amid  laughter.  The  President 
spoke  affectionately  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  Club.  He 
was  greatly  cheered  by  the  kindly  society  of  the  younger  men. 
The  young  were  always  a  source  of  inspiration  to  him,  and  he 
rejoiced  that  he  had  both  their  and  the  older  members'  affection. 
Warm-hearted  applause  punctuated  this  part  of  the  speech. 

The  last  toast  was  "  The  Visitors  "  proposed  by  Councillor 
Thewlis  in  his  heartiest  and  most  humorous  vein.  He  was 
reminiscent  also,  and  quaintly  anecdotal;  and  he  fully  main- 
tained the  jocund  spirit  of  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Woodhouse 
responded.  Then  there  were  two  capital  recitations  from  Mr. 
Crosland,  without  whom  these  functions  are  never  complete; 
and  towards  eleven  the  members  found  themselves  giving  a  last 
cheer  for  Christmas  and  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  So  ended 
the  famous  Literary  Club  revels  for  1910. 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1911.— Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  occupied 
the  chair. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  message  of  condolence  with  her  on  the 
death  of  her  husband  Dr.  Henry  Watson,  be  forwarded  to 
Mrs.  Watson. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW  read  the  following  Sonnet — 

TO    GEORGE   MILNER,    ^ETAT  81. 

Amid  the  din  of  commerce  and  the  strife 
Of  men  contending  for  the  daily  bread, 
Behold  a  band  of  pilgrims  bravely  led 

Milner,  by  thee,  towards  the  higher  life ; 

Though  in  their  march  they  hear  nor  drum  nor  fife, 
They  have  their  leader's  cheering  voice  instead 
To  urge  them  on  the  path  which  they  must  tread, 

To  warn  them  of  the  dangers  that  are  rife. 

Yes,  week  by  week  and  year  by  year  hast  thou 
With  graceful  eloquence  and  kindly  deed 
Fanned  Learning's  flame  in  this  our  city  grim; 
The  poet's  laurel  too,  hath  decked  thy  brow, 
For  oft  the  muse  inspired  thy  tuneful  reed 
With  pastoral  ditty  and  with  votive  hymn. 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  contributed  and  "  impression,"  the  subject 
being  a  "  Book  of  Hours,"  once  possessed  by  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  gave  some  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  late  Lord  Collins. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  contributed  a  memorial  notice  of  Henry 
Watson,  Mus.Doc.,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland. 
At  its  close  Messrs.  Milner,  Mortimer,  Crosland,  and  C.  W. 
Sutton  spoke  of  Dr.  Watson  as  a  man  and  musician,  and  of  the 
pleasure  which  the  Club  had  so  often  experienced  from  his 
exercise  for  them  of  his  delightful  art.  Mr.  Sutton  also 
described  the  remarkable  collection  of  more  than  30,000 
volumes  of  music  and  books  on  music  which  Dr.  Watson  had 
accumulated,  and  which  he  had  presented,  together  with  the 
nucleus  of  an  historical  museum  of  musical  instruments,  to  the 
Manchester  Public  Libraries  Committee.  Three  of  Dr.' 
Watson's  musical  compositions  were  sung  and  played  by  Mr. 
Darman  Ward  and  Miss  Gwennie  Ellis,  one  of  them,  "An  Old 
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Sicilian    Pastoral,"    being    the    last    piece   composed    by    Dr. 
Watson. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  the  principal  paper,  its  title  being, 
"  Some  illustrations  of  Art  in  Spain."  The  paper  was 
accompanied  by  an  exhibition  of  a  rare  collection  of  paintings 
by  Spanish  artists. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1911. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr, 
GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  J.  H.  HOBBINS  read  a  short  paper,  entitled,  "An  open 
letter  to  everybody  else." 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  following  humorous  verses:  — 

OUR  PLEASANT  VICES. 

"  The  Gods  are  just  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us." — King  Lear. 

(With  apologies  to  the  shade  of  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith.) 

Of  old  when  Llewelyn  the  Welsh  Bards  invited, 

Each  brought  his  own  rarebit,  the  feast  was  united  ; 

Should  our  host  of  the  "  Grand  "  find  us  platter  and  cup, 

Let  each  guest  bring  himself,  and  we'd  manage  to  sup  ; 

For  our  "  Vices  "  alone  might  the  table  supply 

With  a  bit  for  each  mouth,  a  "  wee  drap  "  for  each  eye. 

There's  T.  K.  would  be  Turkey  and  Tokay  combined, 

Our  J.  M.  be  dessert  from  the  Pleasaunce  consigned, 

Newbigging  be  haggis  of  exquisite  savour, 

And  "  Brer  Fox  "  be  Falernian  of  Flaccus'  flavour. 

Sir  William  his  best  Montaigne  Dew  might  provide, 

With  Sir  H.  double  H.,  an  aitch-bone  at  his  side; 

Gentle  Axon  a  feast  that  is  guiltless  should  bring, — • 

Herbs  and  roots  in  a  salad,  and  cress  from  the  spring. — 

Sapid  Sutton  for  Salmon  or  Sauterne  might  stand 

With  Angell — Champagne — of  a  Light  and  Sound  brand, — 

Next  as  treble  X  Bass  we'd  have  C'rosland,  and  then, 

From  Attkins  we'd  get  all  the  sauce  and  cayenne. 

But,  stay !     What  of  Redfern  ?     What's  he  in  this  group  ? 

Well!  he's  Sage  and  dried  Thyme:    You'll  find  him  "In  the 

Soup." 

And  as  crowning  the  feast,  one  more  entree  might  please, 
When  with  Bacchus  and  "  baccy  "  we  sat  at  our  ease, 
We  could  serve  up  King  George  (The  Club's  Own)  as  a  Toast ; 
For  though  he's  no  "  Vice,"  yet  he's  gone  past  the  post. 
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At  a  supper  so  various,  at  such  a  repast, 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last? 
Here,  Kellner  !  more  wassail,  let's  sit  while  we're  able, 
Until  all  our  "  Vices  "  have  sunk  'neath  the  table. 
Then,  witli  other  Club  Councillors  still  in  my  head, 
Let  me  speak  of  them  briefly  as  if  they  were  dead. 

Here  lies  Merry  Andrew,  in  Paradise  Lost, 

Where,  should  he  meet  Milton,  he'll  find  to  his  cost, 

That  even  dead  posts  with  anger  may  burn, 

And  unlike  A.'s  own  ship,  that  he'll  hai  e  to  return. 

But  on  earth  where  to  go,  with  a  record  so  black? 

For  he's  robbed  the  poor  blind,  and  we'll  not  have  him  back. 

But  here  I'll  abandon  this  epitaph  vein, 

For  "  Here  lies  "  may  mislead,  and  may  bring  this  Bard  pain. 

So  I'll  just  introduce  them  by  name  in  a  line, 

Or  a  couplet  apiece  as  the  Mus?  may  incline. 

Here's  Marriott, — good  hand  at  a  sketch  or  a  "  scrap  " — 

Who  for  Judge,  Critic,  Editor,  cares  not  a  rap; 

Here's  our  Bell  of  good  mettle,  so  full  in  its  chime, 

As  to  strike  one  who  hears,  it  strikes  twelve  every  time. 

Here's  Brocklehurst  (a  pattern  for  youths  of  to-day), 

Giving   Gals-worthy  praise,    treating   "  Strife "    as   a  play. 

Here's  Craven,  of  whom  rival  wits  have  confest 

That  o'er  all  the  wide  border  his  "  screed  "  was  the  best. 

Here's  Derby,  our  Dibdin,  our  programme  dictator, 

Our  minstrel,  librarian,  lay  clerk  and  curator; 

With  our  Steward,  Sweet  William,  the  last  thing  in  flowers 

Of  such  as  bloom  richly  'neath  Shavian  showers. 

Here's  Williamson  poet  in  prose,  rhyme  and  mien, 

Who  finds  beauty  in  all  things  both  seen  and  unseen. 

Here's  Walters,  the  Junius  of  these  latter  days, 

Who  grants  letters  patent  eclectic  in  phrase. 

Here's  our  Bursar,  who,  fearless  of  dear  Mrs.  Grundy, 

Stays  at  home  on  the  Sabbath  to  balance  for  Monday ; 

And  our  Scribe,  sedate  Credland,  of  well-restrained  powers, 

Whose  "  Days  Off  "  are  his  own,  but  whose  minutes  are  ours. 

Well !  there's  the  Club  Council ;  its  "  Vices  "  are  known, 
And  its  failures  conspicuous,  but  still  you  must  own 
That  it  has  its  good  points,  that  its  faults  are  but  few, 
And  its  long-looked-for  kudos  is  still  overdue. 
E 
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His  Honour  Judge  E.  A.  PARRY  exhibited  a  post-card  sent  to 
him  with  the  signature  "A  Voter,"  which  read,  "  Sir  :  I  went 
last  night  to  see  your  play.  It  was  like  your  verdicts  —  rotten." 
The  play  was  "  The  Captain  of  the  School." 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLEY  read  the  principal  paper,  on  — 


"  I  am  not  only  witty,  but  am  the  cause  of  wit  in  others," 
must  have  been  intended,  he  thought,  to  describe  an  Irishman, 
for  surely  such  a  combination  of  drollery,  humour,  and  sly 
artfulness,  such  a  blending  of  the  twinkle  and  the  tear,  of 
beautiful  blunders  and  happy-go-lucky  speech  cannot  be 
paralleled  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  the  average  English 
mind  the  true  Irishman,  racy  of  the  soil,  is  captivating  and 
intensely  amusing.  An  appreciable  portion  of  the  pleasures  of 
life  would  be  taken  from  us  if  we  did  not  come  across  an 
Irishman  now  and  then.  They  are  always  sanguine,  merry, 
bright,  and  attractive,  and  their  failings  seem  to  be  the  most 
successful  part  of  them.  In  his  student  days  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  North  of  Ireland  man  who,  when  they  were  one  day 
taking  a  little  fresh  air,  pointed  to  a  high  wall  on  the  road- 
side and  said,  "  Here,  now;  do  you  see  that  wall  across  there? 
Well,  I  knew  that  wall  when  it  was  a  ditch."  That  was  a  real 
Irishism.  So,  too,  was  the  exclamation  of  a  regimental  colonel 
who  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  his  men  not  appearing  on 
parade  punctually.  "  I'll  put  an  end  to  all  this  unpunctuality 
after  to-day.  The  first  man  that  arrives  last  shall  be  shot." 
No  matter  how  far  an  Irishman  rambles  into  the  region  of 
romance,  he  always  carries  with  him  an  air  of  conviction,  and 
his  stories,  no  matter  how  improbable,  are  given  with  such  an 
appearance  of  virtue  and  truth  that  one  dare  not  challenge 
them  before  their  relater's  face. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1911.  —  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  a  further  selection  from  his  "  Book 
of  Table  Talk." 

Mr.  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  read  the  principal  paper, 
entitled,  "Magic  Nights." 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  30,    1911.— The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 
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REVIEW  NIGHT. 

Mr.  T.  L.  COOPER  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  the 
short  paper  which  follows:  — 

AN    IRONY. 

Lying  upon  a  heap  of  despised  and  broken  fragments, 
jostled  by  the  mean  and  sordid,  rusty,  shabby,  and  broken,  it 
lay  calmly  awaiting  its  resurrection.  Rust  and  neglect  had 
failed  to  destroy  the  barbaric  beauty  of  design,  or  to  hide  the 
cunning  workmanship  of  this  iron  fragment,  which  once  had 
formed  part  of  the  beautiful  gateway  to  an  ancient  Eastern 
temple. 

Its  appearance  on  the  scrap-heap  in  an  ironfounder's  yard 
is  a  mystery,  a  story  of  wanderings  unrecorded. 

Is  it  possible  that  some  civilizing,  despoiling  Western,  misled 
by  its  beauty,  had  mistaken  it  for  bronze  and  carried  it  far 
in  the  hope  of  profit?  There  is  joy  in  the  thought. 

Here,  however,  it  had  found  its  way;  no  longer  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Gods,  but  merely  serving  as  a  symbol  of 
Civilization's  triumph  over  Barbarism. 

Long  ago  it  had  stood  proudly  on  some  high  place  guarding 
its  temple.  There  its  bravery  of  gilding  had  flashed  back  the 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  whilst  for  centuries  the  winds  had 
whispered  or  roared  through  its  delicate  tracery. 

Pilgrims  and  the  devout  had  worn  it  in  their  comings  and 
.goings,  whilst  it  shared  their  homage  with  the  Gods  it  guarded. 

And  now  to  be  lying  in  such  a  company,  with  nothing, 
before  it  but  the  melting  pot.  Surely  it  had  rusted  with  its 
own  tears. 

And  yet!  the  idea  of  re-birth;  to  be  used  again  for  the 
purposes  of  another  Age ; — an  Age  served  with  all  the  resources 
of  Science; — should  surely  be  far  removed  from  the  pathetic. 
Were  not  its  own  people  turning  from  their  old  Gods  and  ideas 
to  the  Gods  and  ideas  of  these  Westerns  ? 

Why  should  not  some  glorious  destiny,  some  newer  and 
greater  beauty  and  usefulness  await  it  1  Its  fate,  however, 
was  soon  to  be  decided.  One  morning  it  found  itself  thrust 
into  the  furnace,  soon  to  lose  its  identity  in  the  fiery  ordeal. 

For  whilst  it  lay  in  the  yard,  preparations  had  been  going 
forward.  A  pattern  in  wood  had  been  skilfully  fashioned 
before  the  twilight  of  the  foundry  had  received  it.  Dusky 
forms  had  then  delved  and  shovelled  in  the  black  sand, 
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obscuring  themselves  in  clouds  of  dust,  which,  disturbed  by 
their  activities,  rose  like  smoke  from  the  floor :  a  greenish  dust 
turning  to  silver  where  rays  of  sunshine,  sharply  pencilled, 
shot  through  stray  openings  in  the  obscurity  of  the  roof; 
vivid  rays,  which,  catching  them,  transformed  the  grimy 
labourers  into  symphonies  of  grey  and  silver. 

After  an  impression  has  been  carefully  taken  in  the  sand, 
the  pattern  is  removed  and  the  mould  is  so  beautifully  finished 
as  to  have  almost  the  appearance  of  ebony. 

The  top  half  of  the  mould  is  then  placed  in  position, 
trenches  and  embankments  are  prepared  for  conducting  the 
molten  metal,  and  for  carrying  off  the  overflow.  All  is  now 
ready  for  the  operation  of  casting. 

All  day  at  the  furnaces  men  have  been  busy  preparing  the 
mixture  of  pig  and  scrap.  Fans  have  slowly  blown  this  into 
a  bubbling  mass  of  vivid  gold,  as  though  the  rust  and  dirt  had 
been  touched  with  the  philosopher's  stone. 

The  huge  ladles  are  filled  with  their  burden  of  liquid  incan- 
descence and  the  cranes  overhead  carry  them  smoothly  into 
their  several  positions.  The  grey  monotone  of  the  foundry, 
gloomy  in  the  afternoon  light,  is  transformed  into  crimson 
magnificence  by  the  upward  glow  from  the  seething  metal. 
Everything  is  outlined  in  lines  of  fire  and  as  the  ladles  are 
steadily  tipped  forward,  the  glare  becomes  almost  over- 
powering. 

The  metal  begins  to  pour  in  a  steady  stream  whose  splashing 
makes  showers  of  golden  rain,  dancing  and  leaping  in  all 
directions. 

As  the  troughs  fill,  the  workers  become  blackly  silhouetted 
against  the  glare,  like  Kobolds  round  the  mouth  of  Hell. 

The  critical  moment  arrives,  and  the  foreman,  who  for  the 
moment  might  be  the  Devil  directing  the  torture  of  the 
damned,  gives  the  word  for  the  plugs  to  be  removed  that  allow 
the  metal  to  run  smoothly  into  its  mould.  The  moment  is 
critical,  for  ruin  would  result  from  even  a  momentary  stoppage 
of  the  flow. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  pouring  goes  steadily  on  until  the 
mould  is  filled.  Then  with  a  final  burst  of  magnificence,  the 
metal  bursts  through  the  overflows,  escaping  in  rivulets  and 
cascades  of  living  fire.  The  pouring  ceases,  slowly  the  bright- 
ness dies,  and  gloom  begins  to  settle  down. 

Swinging  from  the  cranes  the  empty  ladles  rumble  quickly 
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away,  throwing  up  their  red  light,  like  the  afterglow  of  a 
magnificent  sunset. 

Lurid,  sulphurous  flames  of  opalescent  hues,  shoot  up 
through  the  vents  of  the  mould  as  the  escaping  gases  take  fire, 
giving  the  scene  an  effect  of  weird  beauty. 

All  the  power  that  science  and  mechanical  skill  can  bring 
into  play,  has  been  utilized  in  converting  our  fragment  of 
Eastern  beauty  into  Western  utility. 

The  concentrated  beauty  of  its  re-birth  is  accidental  and  but 
momentary.  All  this  splendour  merely  resolves  itself  into  part 
of  a  machine — a  gun  lathe,  which,  by  an  irony  of  fate  is  going 
to  make  big  guns  for  that  Eastern  country,  whose  people  have 
learned  so  aptly  from  the  West,  the  lesson  that  power  is  greater 
than  beauty.  A  lesson  fraught  with  danger  to  the  teacher 
when  the  pupil  becomes  proficient. 

Some  day  those  guns  may  be  turned  against  the  pale 
Westerns. 

Then,  surely  the  Old  Gods  will  turn  in  their  long  sleep, 
smiling  at  the  thunder  disturbing  their  rest. 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLEY  read  some  humorous  verses  styled  "A 
Plain  Portrait  of  a  Citizen." 

Mr.  A.  H.  M.  Gow  reviewed  Mr.  Charles  Murray's  volume  of 
Scotch  verse,  entitled,  "  Hamewitli."  It  contains  some  of  the 
truest  presentations  of  "  braid  Scots  ''  poetry  that  have  been 
given  to  the  public  for  many  years. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  three  original  poems,  entitled, 
"  Invocation  of  Spring,"  "  In  Praise  of  Summer,"  and  "  The 
Song  of  the  Mountain  Stream." 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  contributed  an  amusing  sketch  on  "  Novel 
"writing  and  its  attendant  soliloquies." 

Mr.  ROBERT  PEEL  read  a  thrilling  "  Episode  in  Paris." 
Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  read  the  following  serenade:  — 

SERENADE. 

Awake !     Sweet  love,  let  not  my  lute, 
In  vain  be  strung  to  chant  thy  praise ; 

Arise!     While  all  things  else  are  mute, 
My  voice  in  song  to  thee  I'll  raise. 

Pale  Cynthia  sheds  her  silver  gleam, 
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O'er  slumbering  nature's  dewy  face, 
Come  forth !     And  let  those  bright  orbs  beam,. 

At  mention  of  each  winning  grace. 

From  open  lattice  list,  love,  to  my  lay, 
Ere  wanes  yon  moon  before  imperial  day. 

Thine  eyes — than  heaven's  sheen  more  blue ; 

Than  pearl — thy  teeth  are  purer  far ; 
The  sweet  carnation's  tenderest  hue, 

Would  but  thy  radiant  beauty  mar : 
Had  Venus  thy  dear  form  possessed, 

The  young  Adonis  she  had  won, 
But,  lacking  this,  though  she  caressed, 

Away  he  fled  through  forest  dun. 

Adieu  my  own  1  the  sun  proclaims  'tis  day, 
He  bids  me  seek  the  couch  and  end  my  lay. 

Mr.   J.   J.    RICHARDSON  contributed   a   descriptive  paper   on 
"  Rothenberg :  an  Impression  of  the  Picturesque." 

Mr.   J.   REDFBARN  WILLIAMSON  read  the  following  metrical 
sketch :  — 

IN  LAKELAND. 

As  I  bask  in  the  rays 

Of  hot  sunshine,  and  gaze 
On  shimmering  spaces  of  loveliest  blue, 

High  above  the  deep  dells 

Of  the  Borrowdale  fells, 

Where  the  winds  and  the  mists 

Hold  their  revels  and  trysts, 
A  small  flaky  cloud  of  an  ominous  hue 

Swiftly  rises  and  spreads 

Like  a  vapoury  pall 

Welkin  wide,  over  all : 

And  a  heralding  shower, 

Bright  as  Danae's  dower, 
Betokens  a  day  that  the  wayfarer  dreads. 

For  the  winds  are  awake 
On  the  mountain  and  lake, 
And  the  storm-driven  rain, 
Drenching  tree,  grass,  and  flower, 
Over  summit  and  plain, 
Falls  hour  after  hour. 
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And  it  trickles  and  glides 

Down  Skitldaw's  bare  sides, 

And  it  plashingly  fills 

Tiny  channels  and  rills, 

That,  uniting  below, 

Make  the  becks  overflow, 
And  the  rivers  rush  swirling  in  foam-crested  floods; 

While  enveloping  clouds, 

Like  diaphonous  shrouds, 
Wreathe  Latrigg's  steep  slopes  and  the  Wallacrag  woods. 

Then  soon,  very  soon, 
Like  a  mother's  low  croon, 
As  she  fondles  to  rest 
The  tired  babe  at  her  breast, 
A  soft  breeze  wanders  by 
With  a  murmuring  sigh, 
And  the  fine  lawny  veils 
By  the  cloud  spirits  spun 
Follow  vanishing  trails 
In  the  wake  of  the  sun. 

But  see!  all  aglow, 

Like  an  arch  reared  on  high 

By  a  sorcerer's  hand, 

The  magnificent  span 

Of  the  seven-coloured  bow, 

Without  blemish  or  flaw, 

Flashes  over  the  land, 

Like  the  bow  that  was  seen   . 

On  the  storm-woven  screen 

As  a  sign  in  the  sky, 

With  mute  wonder  and  awe, 

By  the  lonely  old  man 

From  a  world  passed  away 

In  the  dawn  of  the  day 

When  the  new  earth  began. 

Like  a  slow,  ebbing  tide, 
When  the  surges  subside, 
And  the  tempests  are  stilled, 
The  wan  mist  melts  and  fades 
From  the  hollows  and  glades 
In  long  ribbons  and  streaks: 
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And  the  silvery  whorls 
And  white  spirals  and  curls 
Clasp  the  far  mountain  peaks : 
And  the  dim  rainbow  dies 
In  the  wrack-covered  skies  : 
And  the  last  twinkling  gems, 
In  a  sun-smitten  stream, 
Dropping  down  from  the  hems 
Of  the  cloud-mantles,  seem 
Like  a  ripple  of  pearls 
From  a  seraph's  robe  spilled, 
And  the  landscape  appears, 
By  the  sunshine  beguiled, 
Like  the  face  of  a  child 
When  it  laughs  through  its  tears. 

And  lo !  and  behold  : 

Like  a  picture  unrolled  : 

Where  the  wind-herded  crowds 

Of  great,  billowy  clouds 

Stand,  silent  and  bare, 

In  the  pale  azure  air, 

Like  huge  icebergs  enisled, 
In  beauty  and  splendour  and  glory  untold ; 

And  beyond,  far  beyond, 

In  vast  regions  remote, 

Down  the  measureless  deeps 

In  titanic  shapes  piled, 

Inaccessible  steeps 
Of  cloud  bastions,  all  crimson  and  purple  and  gold, 

Where  the  long  streamers  float 

Like  war  banners  unfurled 
By  the  gods  on  the  towers  of  the  primeval  world. 

Then  a  change 
Weird  and  strange 
Passes  over  the  day, 
Like  the  changes  that  stray 
O'er  the  face  of  a  dying  man,  ashen  and  gray; 
And  the  shadows  enfold 
Meadow,  hillside,  and  wold ; 
And  the  stars,  one  by  one, 
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From  the  brooding  skies  peep, 
For  the  clouds  are  all  gone 
To  their  rest,  out  of  sight  : 
And  the  earth  lies  asleep 
In  silence,  and  mystery,  and  darkness  of  night. 

Mr.   THOMAS  SWINDELLS  told  the  "Story  of  a  City  Site"; 
the  site  being  that  of  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester. 
Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  the  following  paper  :  — 

SOME  NOTES  ON  "  THE  FOOL  OF  QUALITY  "  AND 
ITS  AUTHOR. 

Among  the  neglected  books  on  iny  shelves  are  some 
"  ragged  veterans,"  ranged  there  in  shabby  array, 
to  whose  mute  appeals  for  a  renewed  acquaintance  I 
sometimes  find  myself  responsive  when  the  mood  will 
serve.  The  latest  of  these  to  be  taken  in  hand  is  "  The 
Pool  of  Quality :  or,  the  History  of  Henry,  Earl  of  More- 
land,"  by  Mr.  Brooke,  contained  in  five  volumes,  whose 
outer  raiment  of  calf-skin  has  become  sorely  dilapidated 
with  the  wear  and  tear  of  years,  and  whose  leaves  and 
letter-press  have  a  faded,  age-worn  look,  for  the  edition, 
then  described  as  a  new  one,  was  published  in  1782,  the 
year  preceding  that  in  which  the  author  died.  How  these 
volumes  were  acquired,  or  how  long  they  nave  lain 
unregarded  on  my  shelves  I  cannot  tell,  but  of  a  certainty 
it  was  not  in  their  pages  that  I  first  came  to  know  Henry, 
Earl  of  Moreland.  Of  him,  in  a  literary  sense,  I  may  say 
that  we  had  been  friends  in  youth :  he  has  his  place 
among — 

Those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

and  I  have  an  impression  that  the  introduction  came 
through  some  form  of  presentation  in  which  the  appellation 
of  a  "  Fool  of  Quality"  was  not  included;  anyhow  it  is 
not  in  such  an  association  of  motley  that  the  dim  figure 
of  him  shapes  itself  in  that  hazy  obscurity,  the  "  dewy 
dawn  of  memory."  Could  it,  I  wonder,  have  been  in  that 
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edition  which  the  good  John  Wesley  prepared  and  issued 
to  his  followers,  selecting  only  such  parts  as  he  thought 
would  be  to  their  edification,  and  giving  to  the  whole  the 
altered  title  of  "The  History  of  Harry,  Earl  of  More- 
land?"  Whether  that  worthy  divine  was  blessed  with 
any  great  sense  of  humour  one  can  only  guess,  but  it  is 
suggestive  of  the  possession  of  considerable  self-assurance 
that  he  should  have  ventured  to  deal  arbitrarily  with  Mr. 
Brooke's  "  History "  during  the  life-time  of  the  author, 
and  so  effectively  as  it  proved,  that  for  long  enough  there 
were  many  pious  Wesleyans,  as  Charles  Kingsley  tells 
us,  wlio  believed  that  their  great  prophet  was  himself  the 
true  begetter  of  the  book.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that 
version  now,  and  011  reflection  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  not  therein  that  *L  read,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be 
confessed,  and  with  shame,  that  the  instruction  conveyed 
in  it  which  lasted  longest  in  one's  youthful  memory,  and 
made  the  deepest  impression,  was  the  description  of  the 
way  in  which  some  practical  jokes  were  played  upon  a 
tutor,  and  especially  of  the  mechanical  contrivance  by 
which  a  needle  was  projected  through  the  seat  of  a  chair  to 
the  pain  and  consternation  of  Mr.  Yindex  sitting  thereon. 
That  part  of  the  narrative,  as  not  leading  to  any  noble 
end,  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  selected  for  expurgation  by 
the  reverend  censor. 

In  going  through  these  five  volumes,  each  of  which  has 
been  read  from  cover  to  cover,  among  the  subjects  for 
reflection  which  they  afford,  comes  that  of  the  varying 
fortunes  of  authors  and  their  works.  In  a  cyclopaedia  of 
English  Literature  which  I  possess,  a  source  of  reference 
of  considerable  excellence  in  a  general  way,  but  in  which 
"  The  Fool  of  Quality,"  its  author  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
works  are  disposed  of  in  half-a-dozen  sentences  because 
the  writer  believes  that  they  had  all  fallen  into  obscurity 
and  beyond  redemption,  I  read  regarding  this  special 
work  that  it  "  was  popular  in  its  day,  and  contains  several 
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pleasing  and  instructive  sketches  chiefly  designed  for  the 
young,"  and  further  that  in  it  "  several  social  questions 
of  importance  are  discussed  with  great  ability  and  in  an 
enlightened  spirit."  It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  follows 
a  lengthened  dissertation  on  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
which  made  its  appearance  in  the  same  year  as  "  The  Fool 
of  Quality,"  and  that  already  for  the  latter  there  had  come 
a  resurrection,  for  in  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the 
Cyclopedia  was  published,  there  had  appeared  a  new 
version  of  Mr.  Brooke's  novel,  bearing  the  distinguished 
name  of  Charles  Kingsley  as  its  editor.  In  bringing  it 
back  to  life  Kingsley,  like  Wesley,  thought  he  was  per- 
forming a  religious  duty.  They  both  appreciated  in  the 
highest  degree  its  power  and  purpose.  Wesley  had  said 
of  it  that  it  was  the  most  excellent  book  of  its  kind  in 
the  English,  or  any  other,  language,  "  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  that  ever  was  drawn  in  the  world;  the 
strokes  are  so  delicately  fine,  the  touches  so  easy,  natural 
and  affecting,  that  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  who  can  survey 
it  with  tearless  eye  unless  he  has  a  heart  of  stone."  With 
less  of  tearful  emotion  does  Kingsley  appraise  it,  but  is 
constrained  to  say  that  he  is  among  those  "  who  are  rash 
enough  to  affirm  that  they  have  learnt  from  the  book  more 
which  is  pure,  sacred  and  eternal  than  from  any  which  has 
been  published  since  Spenser's  'Fairy  Queen.'  '  Kingsley 
gives  the  book  its  full  title,  but  like  Wesley,  though, 
perhaps,  with  a  larger  literary  tolerance  in  the  exercise, 
has  subjected  the  original  to  much  editing,  toning  down 
its  extravagances,  relieving  it  of  risky  situations  and 
forms  of  expression,  and  cutting  out  large  portions  of 
narrative  not  considered  necessary  to  the  main  purpose. 
It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  his  version  appeared,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  readers  of  it 
there  are  at  the  present  time.  To  obtain  the  true  and  full 
flavour  of  the  book  with  all  its  imperfections  of  form  the 
literary  student  must  of  necessity  go  back  to  the  original. 
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Kingsley  omits  the  introductory  matter,  but  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  book  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  a  revelation 
of  the  author's  humour.  Assuming  himself  to  have  been 
asked  the  question  "  Why  don't  you  dedicate  to  Mr.  Pitt?" 
he  gives  his  reasons  for  preferring  to  inscribe  his  work 
"  To  the  Bight  Respectable,  my  ancient  and  well-beloved 
Patron,  the  Public,"  whom  he  addresses  in  a  spirit  of 
humorous  banter  and  concludes  by  assuring  his  chosen 
patron  that  "  the  nose  of  your  Respectableness  hath  ever 
been  a  ready  handle  for  the  leading  of  a  Fool."  Equally 
quaint  is  the  preface  which  follows.  "  I  hate  prefaces/' 
says  he,  "I  never  read  them,  and  why  should  I  write  them  ? 
They  stand  like  pales  about  a  park;  I  always  overleap  them, 
if  I  am  told  there  is  anything  worth  seeing.  But  what  can 
I  do?  I  am  likely  to  lead  a  fine  life  with  this  perform- 
ance, when  people  begin  to  quarrel  with  me  upon  reading 
the  first  word  of  the  first  page  of  my  work.  This  friend, 
and  that  friend  ask  me,  and  here  sits  another,  who  is 
mightily  curious  to  know  why  I  entitle  my  hero  '  The 
Fool  of  Quality.'  ".  As  he  proceeds  to  justify  himself  in 
this  matter  you  discover  how  full  he  is  of  the  spirit  of 
Erasmus  when  he  wrote  "  In  Praise  of  Folly,"  as  this 
invocation  may  serve  to  show :  — 

Descend  to  me,  sweet  folly !  if  thou  hast  not,  as  I  suspect, 
been  my  constant  companion.  Be  thou  my  sister,  my  play- 
fellow, the  kitten  of  the  solemn  cats  of  state  and  learning. 
But,  no.  Thou  never  wert  the  offspring  of  such  stupid 
projenitors.  Thou  art  ever  joyous,  ever  young,  although 
co-eval  in  paradise  with  our  first  parents  ere  they  wished 
for  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

One  discovers  in  this  a  humour  allied  to  that  of  Charles 
Lamb,  though  not  in  the  same  application,  when  he  says : 

1  love  a  Fool  as  naturally  as  if  I  were  kith  and  kin  to 
him.  When  a  child,  with  child-like  apprehensions,  that 
dived  not  below  the  surface  of  the  matter  I  read  those 
Parables — not  guessing  at  the  unsolved  wisdom — I  had 
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more  yearnings  towards  that  simple  architect,  that  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand,  than  I  entertained  for  his  more 
cautious  neighbour.  .  .  And  take  my  word  for  this,  reader, 
and  say  a  fool  told  it  you  if  you  please,  that  he  who  hath 
not  a  dram  of  folly  in  his  mixture  hath  pounds  of  much 
worse  stuff  in  his  composition. 

But  the  truth  is,  wisdom  and  folly  are  interchangeable 
terms,  as  the  conditions  warrant,  and  if  the  intention  is 
rightly  interpreted  "  The  Fool  of  Quality  "  is  to  be  the 
putter-forth  of  that  wisdom  which  the  world  accounts 
folly,  the  mental  attitude  of  the  author  being  that  of  Paul 
when  he  said  to  the  Corinthians  "  I  speak  as  a  Fool/' 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  book,  as  you  may  be  aware, 
is  to  delineate  the  process  of  education  by  which  a  young 
nobleman  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  not  only  taught 
to  perfect  himself  physically  and  intellectually,  but  to 
cultivate  the  highest  qualities  of  his  nature,  moral  and 
spiritual,  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  end  he  shall  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Gentleman,  a  term  so  carelessly  used  and  so  much 
misunderstood.  In  his  "  Book  of  Snobs,"  dealing  with 
"  The  First  Gentleman  in  Europe,"  Thackeray  asks  the 
question,  "  What  is  it  to  be  a  Gentleman  ?  is  it  to  be 
honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  generous,  to  be  brave,  to  be 
wise,  and  possessing  all  these  qualities  to  exercise  them 
in  the  most  graceful  outward  manner?"  Your 
Dictionary  will  give  you  many  definitions,  in  accordance 
with  use  and  custom,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  best 
possible  one  as  "  a  man  of  the  highest  honour,  courtesy 
and  morality,"  it  must  needs,  by  way  of  example,  have 
recourse  to  some  lines  of  Dekker  in  which  that  poet  tells 
us  that — 

The  best  of  men 

That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer ; 
A  soft,  meek,  patient, tranquil,  humble  spirit, 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 
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It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  ideal  of  gentleman  is 
worked  out  in  "  The  Fool  of  Quality."  One  feature  of 
the  book  is  a  discussion  between  the  author  and  a 
friend,  which  begins  in  the  preface  and  is  continued  at 
intervals  in  the  course  of  the  story,  to  the  interruption  of 
it,  but  to  the  better  elucidation  of  some  of  its  points.  In 
due  time  the  author  is  asked  to  say  what  goes  to  the 
constitution  of  a  gentleman,  and  he  replies  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  many  illustrations  including  and  going 
beyond  Thackeray's  estimate.  His  first  example  is  that 
of  Paul:  — 

Saul     of     Tarsus,     afterwards     called     Paul,    had     been 

a  man  of  bigotry,  blood  and  violence ;   making  havoc  of  and 

breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  those  who 

were  not  of  his  sect  and  persuasion.     But  when  the  spirit 

of  that  Infant  who  laid  himself  in  the  manger  of  human 

flesh  came  upon  him,  he  acquired  a  new  heart,  and  a  new 

nature,   and  he  offered  himself  a  willing  subject  to  all  the 

suffering  and  persecution  which  he  had  brought  on  others. 

From  that  time,  he  says,  Paul  became  a  true  gentleman. 

Finally  the  author  tells  his  friend  that  "  the  character, 

or  rather  quality,  of  a  gentleman  does  not  in  any  degree 

depend  on  fashion  or  mode,  or  station,  or  opinion,  neither 

changes  with  custom,  climate,  or  ages.     But  as  the  spirit 

of  God  can  alone  inspire  it  into  man,  so  it  is  as  God  is, 

the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever." 

It  is  through  a  strangely  fantastic  and  romantic  medium 
that  the  author  has  essayed  to  work  out  his  ideal  gentle- 
man, and  it  is  among  mixed  substances  that  the  rich  ore 
of  wisdom  crops  out  at  intervals.  The  book  is  made  up 
of  episodes  and  adventures,  the  most  marvellous  in  their 
improbabilities,  and  the  reader  has  to  wander  through 
mazes  of  mystery  with  unsuspected  coincidences  and 
surprises  to  be  met  with  by  the  way,  before  he  reaches 
the  end.  It  was  not  given  to  the  world  all  at  once  but 
in  sections,  the  first  volumes  being  published  in  1766,  and 
the  fifth  four  years  later.  In  the  opinion  of  some  critics 
the  writer  might  well  have  shortened  it,  and  so  have 
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avoided  the  evidences  of  a  decay  of  power  which  the 
concluding  portions  display.  His  daughter  thought  that 
he  would  have  done  wisely  to  conclude  with  the  third 
volume,  but  Kingsley  has  found  material  worth  preserving 
in  the  whole.  I  am  not  disposed  to  attempt  any  sketch 
of  the  book,  but  in  brief  it  may  be  said  that  a  certain 
Earl  of  Moreland  has  two  sons,  the  younger  of  which  is 
the  hero  of  the  story.  This  Earl  has  a  brother,  long 
separated  from  him,  and  of  whom  he  has  lost  sight  and  all 
knowledge  of  his  existence  for  many  years.  This  brother 
has  become  a  merchant  prince  of  fabulous  wealth,  and  he 
comes  upon  the  scene  as  Mr.  Meekly  who  has  taken  up 
his  residence  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Earl,  and 
so  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  young  nephew,  and  he 
is  so  attracted  by  him  that  he  determines,  in  the  character 
of  a  complete  stranger,  to  take  him  away  surreptitiously 
from  his  father,  and  educate  him  in  his  own  way,  with 
the  intention  of  restoring  him  in  due  season  as  a  finished 
gentleman.  In  this  brother,  otherwise  known  under 
varying  circumstances,  as  Mr.  Meekly,  Mr.  Fenton,  and 
Mr.  Clinton  (his  real  name),  as  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  to  the  hero,  we  have  to  recognize  the  author  work- 
ing out  his  ideal.  And  very  wonderfully  does  he  acquit 
himself  in  this  capacity,  showing  himself  able  to  discourse 
with  the  most  consummate  wisdom,  ease  and  grace,  on 
matters  of  government,  law,  political  economy,  history, 
philosophy,  moral  ethics,  and  theology.  To  relieve  these 
graver  aspects  of  the  book  there  are  many  lighter  ones, 
vastly  entertaining  in  their  humour  and  sprightliness  of 
wit,  of  which  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  give  illustrations, 
but  space  will  not  permit. 

In  one's  early  acquaintance  with  "  The  Fool  of  Quality" 
the  author  counted  for  little.  "  Mr.  Brooke  "  was  no  more 
than  a  name  on  the  title  page.  A  fuller  knowledge, 
however,  brought  with  it  the  discovery  that  they  divided 
the  interest  between  them  under  conditions  that  were 
remarkable.  For  this  enlightenment  one  was  indebted  to 
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Kingsley's  estimate  of  the  man  in  his  preface,  and  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  for  such  details  as 
are  available.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  of  genius  who,  if 
we  could  have  had  it  in  its  fulness,  and  not  in  scraps  and 
snippets,  gathered  up  with  difficulty  from  scattered 
sources,  would  have  possessed  that  superiority  of  claim 
upon  our  attention  which  a  living  example  has  beyond 
its  counterpart  in  fiction.  Enough  is  disclosed  to  show 
that  between  Henry  Brooke  and  the  ideal  Henry,  Earl  of 
Moreland,  there  were  close  resemblances  of  character, 
which  Kingsley  sums  up  in  the  conclusion  of  his  preface 
wherein  he  says  :  — 

So  go  forth  once  more  brave  book  as  God  shall  speed  thee ; 

and  wherever  thou  meetest,  whether  in  peasant  or  in  peer, 

with    a   royal    heart,    tender    and   true,    magnanimous    and 

chivalrous,  enter  in  and  dwell  there,  and  help  its  owner  to 

become  (as  thou  canst  help  him)  a  Man,  a  Christian,  and  a 

Gentleman,  as  Henry  Brooke  was  before  him. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  such  facts  of  the  life 

as  are  available  may  be  recommended  to  have  recourse  to 

the  sources  indicated.     Suffice  it  for  the  present  purpose  to 

say  that  Henry  Brooke  was  an  Irishman  of  the  choicest  kind, 

who  was  born  in  1708  at  Bathavan,  County  Cavan,  his  father 

being  a  Protestant  clergyman.  While  very  young  he  showed 

signs  of  genius  which  attracted  Swift,  who  devoted  much 

attention  to  him,  and  while  Brooke  was  at  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  prophesied  wonders  of  him,   which  was  largely 

fulfilled.     From  college  he  went  to  London  to  study  law 

in  the  Temple,  and  became  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Lyttle- 

ton.     For  Pope,  as  a  poet,  he  had  a  great   admiration, 

imitating  him  in  his  own  efforts  in  that  direction.     Of 

these  was  a  poem  on  "  Universal  Beauty,"  said  to  have 

been  revised  and  approved  by  Pope,  and  which  anticipated, 

in  style  and  treatment,  Darwin's  "  Botanic  Garden."     A 

very  attractive  figure,  personally,  he  seems  to  have  been 

full  of  charm  and  graced  with  many  accomplishments. 

He  was  received  at  Court,  and  among  his  intimate  and 
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attached  friends  was  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
father  of  George  III.  He  wrote  largely  and  variously  in 
poetry  and  prose,  and  as  a  dramatic  author  proved  so 
attractive  that  Garrick  wished  to  secure  all  his  services 
at  a  shilling  a  line,  an  offer  which  he  rejected  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  actor-manager.  From  London  he 
returned  to  Ireland  for  a  time  and  there  made  an  early 
and  happy  marriage,  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
numerous  children,  only  one  of  whom,  a  daughter, 
Charlotte,  survived  to  tend  him  in  his  old  age.  To 
London  he  came  back  with  his  family  to  take  his  place 
with  distinction  in  the  literary  world,  and  to  live  as  a 
neighbour  of  Pope  at  Twickenham.  After  a  time  he  went 
back  finally  to  Ireland  to  live  the  life  of  a  recluse,  to  meet 
there  with  varying  fortunes,  and  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
man  who  travelled  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  in  being 
duped  by  friends,  who  despoiled  him  of  his  wealth.  When 
the  means  were  restored  to  him  he  devoted  himself  to 
works  of  philanthropy  and  usefulness  in  agricultural  and 
other  ways,  among  the  people  with  whom  he  lived.  About 
the  close  of  his  life  there  were  pathetic  conditions. 
Having  lost  his  wife,  and  nearly  all  his  children,  he  sank 
into  a  condition  of  mental  depression  and  decay,  and  died 
peacefully  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Kings- 
ley's  tribute  to  the  nobility  of  his  nature  might  well  suffice, 
but  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  supplement  it  it  would 
be  in  words  which  Tennyson  used  of  his  dead  friend,  and 
to  say  of  him  that  he 

But  seem'd  the  thing  he  was,  and  join'd 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 

And  native  growth  of  noble  mind. 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 
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Mr.  ERNEST  MARRDTT  concluded  the  programme  by  reading 
"A  Fatuous  Birthday  Ode." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1911. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  read  a  short  paper,  entitled  "  A  Footnote 
to  Dante." 

The  note  had  reference  to  a  story  of  Gianni  Schicchi  who, 
impersonating  a  dead  man,  made  an  iniquitous  will,  aftd  also 
took  care  to  leave  a  nice  little  legacy  to  himself.  The  reader 
showed  how  this  story  had  since  Dante's  time  often  been 
repeated  in  various  forms  and  concluded  by  reading  in  full 
the  highly  humorous  variant  of  it  told  by  Lever  in  his  novel 
"Con  Cregan." 

Mr.  GEORGE  ELCE  read  the  following  sketch:  — 
A    COLLIER'S    TRIP   TO   LIVERPOOL. 

There  was  quite  a  quiver  of  excitement  amongst  the  wives 
and  sweethearts  of  the  miners,  not  to  speak  of  the  boys,  when 
it  became  known  that  the  surplus  from  the  '  'checkweigh  fund  " 
was  to  be  devoted,  for  the  nonce,  to  providing  an  excursion 
ticket  to  and  from  Liverpool  for  each  man  and  boy  as  well  as 
one  for  wife  or  sweetheart  with  something  in  money  to  cover 
the  concomitant  expense. 

At  the  Friday  pay  each  one  received  his  ticket,  or  two,  and 
quota  of  allowance ;  and  most  of  them  carried  out  the  idea 
intended  and  took  them  home.  As  the  evening  wore  on  how- 
ever, at  certain  street  corners  and  in  some  of  the  houses  of 
public  entertainment,  speculators  were  able  to  secure  railway 
tickets,  to  and  from  the  great  Mersey  port,  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  fraction  of  the  three  and  ninepence  printed  thereon. 
Bill  Smith  was  offering  to  sell  one  of  his  tickets  cheap  and 
when  asked  "  Why  he  was  not  taking  his  wife,"  accounted  for 
that  decision  by  saying  "  Why  hoo  looks  that  sour  :  that,  if  we 
went  in  anywheer  to  have  a  glass  of  ale,  it  might  turn  into 
vinegar  with  her  starin  at  it."  Sam  Jones  was  a  little 
surprised  when  he  arrived  home,  by  his  wife  saying,"  I'm 
afraid  it'll  rain  to-morrow  Sam;  and  I've  bought  thee  a  nice 
new  umbrella  so  as  thou'l  not  need  to  get  wet."  He  examined 
it  and  praised  it  as  being  very  nice,  but  remarked,  "  I  didn't 
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think  thou'd  any  brass  to  spare  for  making  presents."  "Oh," 
she  said,  "  I  found  a  sovereign  i'  thy  pockets  to  pay  for  it 
with."  Old  Croghan  declared  that  he  would  not  take  such  a 
drunken  creature  as  his  missus  on  the  trip  ;  business  detained 
him  out,  until  the  other  traders  had  all  closed  and  he  found 
on  getting  up  on  Saturday  morning  that  he  had  the  choice  of 
going  the  trip  in  his  pit  clothes,  or  entirely  without,  because 
his  irate  partner  had  pawned  all  his  others,  except  his  shoes, 
which  she  had  sold  outright.  Tommy  Johnson  had  a  bit  of  a 
tiff  at  home,  as  to  whether  all  the  trip  allowance  belonged 
entirely  to  him  or  should  be  duly  shared.  As  a  result,  Mrs. 
Tommy  declared  that  she  would  neither  go  with  him  nor  awake 
him  in  time  to  catch  the  train,  which  the  Railway  Company 
insisted  upon  being  an  early  one  to  secure  their  most  favour- 
able terms.  T.  ,T.,  who  was  a  profound  sleeper  and,  in  fact, 
often  had  to  be  quite  vigorously  slapped  upon  the  face  to  arouse 
him  from  slumber,  decided  to  spend  the  night  at  the  station 
rather  than  miss  the  train. 

In  the  chilly  morning  the  sleepy  porter  allowed  this  early 
worm  to  enter  the  waiting  room  where  just  before  train  time, 
he  Wink(l)ed  into  dreamland  and  was  tardily  awakened  by 
the  guard's  shrill  whistle,  and  as  that  process,  in  his  case  was 
"  Did  slow,"  as  Josh  Billings  said  courting  ought  to  be ;  our 
friend  spent  the  day  quietly  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

The  trippers  were  taken  to  the  great  port,  with  due  care 
and  deliberation,  being  shunted  now  and  again  to  allow  the 
goods  traffic  a  free  way  of  course,  as  excursions  are,  but  not 
before  the  "  younger  set ''  were  a  trifle  weary  and  many  of  the 
elders  a  bit  thirsty;  even  those  who  had  started  with  full 
bottles. 

Amongst  the  number  who  had  procured  a  pasteboard  for  less 
than  a  shilling,  was  old  Jim  Simpson  who  was  nominally  a 
•"  hewer  of  wood,"  but  never  a  drawer  of  water.  On  arrival  in 
the  City,  he  and  a  few  kindred  souls,  for  the  love  of  whom  he 
Tiad  invested  his  ninepence,  found  a  nice  comfortable  inn, 
quite  near  the  station.  After  sampling  the  refreshment  there 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  excite  Jim's  interest  in  the  river, 
the  ships,  the  traffic,  etc.,  his  friends  sallied  forth  without  him, 
•charging  him  not  to  wander  forth  and  get  lost  in  the  City, 
where  he  was  a  complete  stranger. 

After  dinner  time,  feeling  some  qualms  of  conscience  on 
Jim's  account,  two  or  three  of  his  chums  came  back  and  tried 
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to  persuade  him  to  come  forth  and  "  view  the  lions,"  but  Jira 
steadily  declined  and  said  "  Co'  here  for  me  when  your'e  goin 
to  train,  I  like  this  mak  o'  ale  very  weel." 

Some  of  the  party  had  obtained  permission  to  view  the 
"  Servia ''  as  she  lay  in  dock  and  were  much  interested  in  the 
many  things  to  be  seen  aboard,  they  were  also  allowed  to  be 
"  within  the  enclosure  "  to  see  the  mails  and  passengers  embark 
upon  the  "  Umbria."  The  extreme  care  with  which  the  mails, 
luggage,  etc.,  were  shot  down  the  slope;  the  variety  amongst 
the  human  cargo,  the  light-hearted,  jaunty  assurance  of  the 
well-to-do  men,  the  daring  nervousness  of  their  class  of 
feminines,  the  touching  heart-searching  grief  of  many  amongst 
the  steerage  class,  and  of  some  amongst  the  second  class  folks ; 
connections  of  such  as  were  going  forth  "  Seeking  new  worlds 
to  conquer,"  not  because  they  had  won  some  already;  all  these 
were  interesting  to  such  as  had  "  eyes  to  see."  And  then,  just 
as  the  tug  was  warping  the  ship's  nose  from  the  dock  side,  and 
the  swells  were  promenading  along  their  special  deck,  when 
from  some  tense  feeling  amongst  the  folks,  on  and  off  the  boat, 
it  wag  so  quiet  you  could  have  heard  the  sound,  if  a  pin  had 
fallen,  the  thin  piping  voice  of  a  lad  of  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
called  out  from  that  upper  deck  in  question,  "  Ma !  shall  we 
have  to  stay  in  this  house  all  night  ? ''  The  roar  of  laughter 
from  the  hundreds  of  people  there,  was  one  more  proof,  if 
need  be,  that  "  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin." 

Of  course  New  Brighton  had  to  be  visited  and  there  were 
sudden  casual  immersions,  by  reason  of  the  slippery  nature  of 
the  rocks  near  the  battery  and  lighthouse,  but  the  most 
serious  occurrence  was  at  the  entrance  to  the  Tower  grounds. 
Ordinary  persons  go  in  and  out  by  the  turnstiles  without  any~ 
trouble  or  inconvenience,  but  when  a  lady  who  was  of  abnorm- 
ally modest  length,  but  of  Falstaffian  rotundity  in  the  other 
two  dimensions,  tried  to  negotiate  the  turning  entry  gate,  early 
on  in  a  big  crowd,  there  was  an  essential  pause  in  the  proces- 
sion, the  revolving  stile,  the  lady  and  the  crowd,  all  stopped ; 
some,  including  the  chief  obstacle,  laughed,  and  some  evidenced 
their  feeling  in  other  ways,  but  for  quite  a  time  there  was  an 
absolute  deadlock,  a  derrick  and  other  forms  of  elevating* 
machinery  were  mentioned  but  not  at  hand.  Alas !  Now, 
who  undervalues  the  benefits  of  jolly,  soul-stirring,  inspiring 
laughter.  Just  as  the  clear  note  of  a  living  neighbour  started 
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Gilpin  off,  on  his  return  journey,  so  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter, 
provoked  by  her  own  silly-seeming  predicament,  altered  some 
dimension  of  the  caged  excursionist,  the  stile  turned,  and  like 
unto  Fitz-Jarnes — 

Unwounded  from  that  dreadful  close 
But  breathless  all,   the   lady  goes, 

and  the  tide  of  pleasure  seekers  passed  on. 

Many  took  the  sail  round  by  the  floating  light,  and  the  spirit 
moved  so  many  and  so  great  were  the  outpourings,  that  they 
ought  to  have  reminded  one  of  some  successful  revival  meeting, 
but  did  not.  One  sober  tripper  who,  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  "  had  a 
frugal  mind  " ;  took  his  lunch  with  him  and  noting  an  elevator 
dredging  in  the  river,  he  found  a  seat  where  he  could  watch 
the  operation  ;  refusing  every  invitation  to  seek  "  Fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new."  About  an  hour  before  train  time  he  was 
strongly  pressed  to  do  so ;  but  being  informed  how  little  time 
was  available  he  said,  "  Well,  I've  watched  those  buckets  come 
up  o'day  and  I'll  see  the  last  come,  if  its  inside  that  hour, 
anyhow." 

And  then,  "  as  the  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast,"  nearly 
all  the  weary  pilgrims  rejoined  the  train.  "  Did  I  say  all,'' 
no,  one  had  mistaken  a  fire  alarm  for  an  automatic  cigar  store, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  remained  behind  to  explain 
his  symptoms  to  the  people  who  maintian  order  among  the  sects 
of  that  City.  When  nearly  into  Preston  station  on  the  return 
journey  the  train  was  pulled  up,  and  one,  more  eager  to  reach 
home  than  the  others,  got  out  on  the  side  of  the  line,  under  the 
impression  he  had  scored  his  goal ;  his  friends,  not  having 
taken  strict  count,  did  not  miss  him,  however  some  platelayers 
going  out  at  Sunday's  dawn  found  him  "  as  he  lay  quietly 
sleeping  "  and  he  was  duly  "  returned  empty,"  later  on  in  the 
Sabbath  day.  One  elderly  miner  got  into  trouble  with  the 
police  on  his  way  home  from  the  station  and  his  son  went  to 
consult  a  lawyer,  who  had  a  rather  high  reputation  for  saving 
unfortunate  drunks  from  the  higher  penalties.  "  Well  1 " 
enquired  the  advocate,  "  what  can  I  do  for  you,  young  man  ?  " 
"  It's  about  my  faither,  whom  the  police  have  summoned  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly."  "What  evidence  have  they?" 
he  enquired.  "  They've  called  on  me  for  one,"  replied  the  son. 
"  Oh,  indeed.  Now  suppose  I  asked  you  the  question,  Was 
your  father  drunk  and  disorderly  on  that  occasion,  what 
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would  you  say? ''  "Aye,  he  were/'  was  the  reply.  "  Oh,  come, 
that  won't  do;  can't  you  alter  it  a  bit  and  say  no."  "My 
mother  put  it  to  me  that  way,"  the  young  fellow  replied,  "  but 
after  I'd  tried  it,  hoc  said,  '  Eh,  thou'rt  no  good  as  a  liar  !  we 
mun  have  a  professional  on  this  job.'  "  The  main  body  of  the 
folks  had  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  day  and  arrived  home  quite 
all  right,  but  there  is  at  least  one  general  deduction  to  be  made 
from  the  varied  happenings  of  the  occasion,  viz.  :  Every  such 
day-trip  is  most  fittingly  taken  on  a  Saturday  when  there 
follows  immediately  a  chance  of  applying  Hale's  wisdom,  to 
wit,  that 

A  Sabbath  well  spent 

Brings  a  week  of  content, 

And  health  for  the  toil  of  the  morrow 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "  Wiliiam 
Watson,  the  Poet." 

WILLIAM    WATSON. 

As  he  is  still  writing  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  make  a 
final  estimate  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Watson,  but  some  definite 
conception  of  his  poetic  ideal  may  be  formed.  His  first 
volume,  "  The  Prince's  Quest  and  Other  Poems,"  was  published 
in  1880,  and  though  up  to  his  latest,  "  Sable  and  Purple " 
(1910),  the  list  of  volumes  is  fairly  lengthy,  yet  they  do  not 
represent  any  considerable  bulk  of  work.  He  has  practised  a 
self-repression  not  too  common  in  these  days,  and  has  thereby 
given  us  only  of  his  bast.  Mr.  Watson  may  be  said  to  be  in 
the  true  line  of  descent  from  the  poets  who  have  made  English 
poetry  so  noble  a  thing.  There  is  no  finer  craftsman  among 
the  poets  of  to-day,  and  he  has  a  dignity  and  a  quality  that  are 
not  common.  There  is  a  restraint  which  suggests  a  strong 
man  of  deep  emotion  who  does  not  expend  his  energy  in 
volcanic  outbursts.  He  is  less  restrained  in  his  poems  inspired 
by  the  Armenian  massacres.  Mr.  Watson  is  pre-eminently 
philosophical  in  his  attitude  towards  man  and  nature.  First 
and  foremost  his  concern  is  with  the  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
arise  from  a  contemplation  of  the  universe.  The  mystery 
which  bounds  all  human  life  fascinates  him. 

But  ah  !  to  know  not,  while  with  friends  I  sit, 
And  while  the  purple  joy  is  passed  about, 

Whether  'tis  ampler  day  divinelier  lit 
Or  homeless  night  without. 
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Mr.  Watson  is  a  product  and  a  mirror  of  his  time — a  time  of 
doubt  and  spiritual  unrest.  It  was  not  until  the  appearance 
of  "  Wordsworth's  Grave "  in  1890  that  Mr.  Watson  gained 
the  recognition  his  abilities  undoubtedly  demanded.  This  fine 
poem,  the  second  in  point  of  length  of  his  writings,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  readers  to  be  his  best.  It  is  an  appreciation 
of  Wordsworth's  healthful  influence  in  English  poetry. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1911. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNKR. 

Mr.  A.  N.  MONKHOUSE  presented  a  copy  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Montague's  book,  "  Dramatic  Values,''  and  Mr.  THOMAS  KAY 
presented  a  copy  of  "  Old  Sicilian  Carols  for  Children," 
arranged  by  Dr.  Henry  Watson. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  the  short  paper  which  follows:  — 

THE  OPTIMISM  OF  A  PESSIMIST. 

No  doubt  Solon  was  very  wise,  perhaps  the  wisest  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  the  precept  he  has  left  for 
our  guidance,  "  Know  Thyself,"  is  of  the  highest  value.  But 
I  fear  it  is  a  '  counsel  of  perfection  '  to  poor  humanity  for, 
although  the  duty  of  self-examination  is  inculcated  by  the 
church  also,  the  average  man  usually  takes  a  keener  interest 
in,  and  studies  a  great  deal  more,  his  neighbour's  character 
than  his  own.  There  again,  however,  his  judgments  may  fail 
him  and  after  all  Burns'  wish,  "  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
gie  us,  To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us  !"  is  a  sheer  absurdity. 
Here  I  recall  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  acute  classification  of  the 
triple  personality  of  the  young  man  John — (1)  John,  as  he 
imagined  himself,  (2)  John,  as  his  friends  imagined  him,  and 
(3)  John,  as  his  Maker  knew  him.  But  the  professor  might 
have  extended  his  view,  for  there  were  really  as  many  valua- 
tions of  John  as  there  were  people  who  knew  him,  though  in 
truth  there  was  but  one  John. 

But,  why  this  preface?  Well,  accustomed  to  regard  myself 
as  one  inclined  to  a  breezy  optimism,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
hear  a  good  friend  speak  of  me  as  a  dreary  pessimist.  So 
then,  without  admitting  the  '  fond  impeachment,'  let  me  for 
the  nonce  assume  that  character,  premising,  however,  that  the 
sourest  pessimist  is  not  always  and  invariably  pessimistic — he 
enjoys,  say,  a  good  dinner  or  a  glorious  day.  Temperament 
like  temperature  is  variable,  like  the  famous  Duke  of  York,  it 
goes  up  and  down.  Yet  experience  tells  us  there  are  more 
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cloudy  than  sunny  days  while  there  is  much  besides  weather  to 

trouble  us — who  enjoys  perfect  health  ?    who  is  free  from  cark- 

ing  care?      As  Tennyson's   "Grandmother's  Apology"   has    it 

Shadow  and  shine  is  life — flower  and  thorn. 

So,  moralizing,  picture  me  standing  in  the  graveyard  of  an 
ancient  country  church.  "  Umbra  sumus  ''  says  the  old  sun- 
dial. All  around  me  are  the  tombstones  of  the  dead — every 
one,  did  I  but  know  its  secrets,  a  record  of  trivial  tragedy. 
I  pass  into  the  church  and  gaze  upon  the  memorials  of 
departed  greatness,  the  mutilated  and  defaced  effigies  of 
famous  warriors  and  courtly  dames,  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  eulogistic  monuments,  the  futile  appeals  to  posterity  to  be 
held  in  kindly  and  pious  remembrance.  Alas  !  glory  is  but  a 
fleeting  show,  fame  an  evanescent  bubble — the  living  ass  thinks 
but  little  of  the  dead  lion. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust 
and  how  few  are  the  just! 

But,  let  me  leave  the  sleepy  dead  and  join  the  busy  throng 
of  the  living.  What  an  ant-hill ! — what  a  hive !  what  can  be 
the  incentive  to  all  this  toil  and  turmoil  ?  The  strongest  of  all 
motives — self.  Self-love,  self-assertion,  self-assumption,  self- 
interest,  self-indulgence,  self-will — a  divine  altruism  regarded 
as  preposterous.  Hence  in  every  circle,  political,  social,  com- 
mercial, and  even  religious,  the  main  question  is,  not  so  much 
what  is  best  but  what  pays  best.  The  philosopher's  stone 
sought  for  is  one  that  will  turn  everything  to  gold.  "  What  is 
honour  ?  "  says  Falstaff,  "  a  word  !  "  And  so  quacks  and 
tricksters  swarm,  while  in  art  and  letters  charlatanism  runs 
rampant.  Everywhere,  as  in  social  so  in  civil  affairs,  is  an 
insane  competition,  a  foolish  struggling  for  supremacy,  an 
extravagant  and  senseless  expenditure.  Exceeding  the  Caesars, 
excelling  Rome,  the  glowing  periods  of  some  future  Gibbon 
will  but  tell  of  our  Decline  and  Fall.  Babylon,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon  are  but  names,  the  fisherman  spreads  his  nets  to  dry 
where  once  was  the  busy  haunt  of  merchant  traffickers  and 
tigers  stalk  through  the  ruins  of  a  King's  palace. 

"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.'' 

Despite  the  dreams  of  optimism  it  is  idle  to  ignore  the 
inevitable  conclusion.  We  ripen  but  to  rot — are  born  but  to 
die.  So,  as  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,  the  fire 
extinguished,  I  sink  to  rest — to  the  dumb  forgetfulness  of  a 
death-like  sleep. 
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Sleep — to  awake !    waken  to  a  new  day. 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our    waking    and    uprising    prove. 

Sorrow  may  endure  for  a  night  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning. 
At  the  rising  of  the  life-giving  sun  nature's  choir  bursts  forth 
into  a  glad  song  of  greeting;  the  flowers  bloom  and  every 
Tieart  rejoices — 

My  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  live ! 

How  great  and  manifold  are  the  joys  of  existence!  if  there 
.are  sorrows  how  sure  the  consolations  ! 

Thinking  thus,  then,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  which  tells  me 
that  the  world  is  but  "  a  dull  and  dreary  desert,"  I  join  that 
happy  band  of  pilgrims  "  who  going  through  the  vale  of  misery 
use  it  for  a  well  and  the  pools  are  filled  with  water."  I  will 
seek  for  corn  in  Egypt  and  look  for  manna  even  in  the 
wilderness. 

While  there  is  life  there  is  hope — nay  more,  fruition. 

To  that  threatening  cloud  is  there  not  a  silver  lining?  and 
•even  for  that  cruel  poison  a  merciful  antidote  ?  If  there  is  evil 
is  there  not  also  good  ?  and,  as  for  poor  humanity,  at  the  worst 
no  man  is  utterly  bad  though  you  may  have  to  bray  him  in  a 
mortar  to  find  the  goodness. 

Admitting  there  are  some  consigned  to  everlasting  infamy 
-can  we  not  number  many  who  are  as  the  salt  of  the  earth — true 
and  gentle  men,  pure  and  sweet  women,  statesmen  wise  and 
prudent  in  counsel,  beneficent  philanthropists,  faithful  and 
unwearying  pastors,  honest  traders,  industrious  workmen?  If 
there  are  thistles  there  are  grapes;  though  sojourning  in  a 
wilderness  we  may  cull  a  flower. 

Even  if  we  descend  into  that  hell  of  our  civilization — a  city 
slum — despite  the  warning  inscribed  on  its  portal,  we  need  not 
abandon  all  hope.  I  have  just  now  been  reading  in  my 
"Church  Times"  an  eloquent  contribution  from  "  C.  C.,"  in 
which  is  given  a  vivid  picture  of  the  horrors  of  London's  East 
End.  Of  its  great  warehouses  shutting  out  the  light,  its  huge 
breweries,  india-rubber  factories  and  chemical  works  defiling 
the  air,  its  iron  and  steel  works  deafening  the  ear.  Of  its 
acres  of  railway  goods-yards,  unlovely  expanses  of  grim  ugli- 
ness, where  the  fresh  wind  of  Spring  already  tainted  with  a 
thousand  odours  hunts  the  straw  and  dirty  paper  round  and 
round,  till  to  the  jaundiced  eye  they  seem  like  lost  souls  "  going 
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for  ever  upon  the  accursed  air  " — of  its  depressing  rows  of 
squalid  cottages,  its  flaring  public-houses,  its  towering  un- 
model  dwellings.  "And  everywhere  here  man,  among  unlovely 
things,  ever  the  most  unlovely,  among  things  fallen  from  their 
true  use  and  beauty  ever  the  saddest  and  most  pitiful,  works 
here  and  sweats  and  swears,  and  drinks  and  gambles,  and  forgets 
God,  and  denies  his  true  nature  and  the  likeness  in  which  he 
was  made."  "  But  wait  a  moment,"  says  the  writer,  "  Is  man 
indeed  always  so  unlovely?''  Then,  having  depicted  the  things 
that  are  seen — that  force  themselves  upon  the  eye — he  turns 
from  the  pessimistic  view  to  instance  with  a  pathetic  touch  the 
tender  solicitude  of  many  a  grimy  little  lad  for  "  our  kid  "  or 
for  his  little  sister — so  gentle,  so  patient,  so  selfless  that, 
though  it  seem  to  fade  away  afterwards  in  the  hard  light  of 
the  everyday  world  yet,  he  says,  "  I  cannot  think  it  is  all  lost. 
Surely,  somewhere,  it  is  laid  up  with  God."  He  concludes,. 
"  The  things  that  are  not  seen ;  imagination,  childish  tender- 
ness and  love,  the  uncorrupted  goodness  of  the  heart  of  a  little 
child,  filial  love  and  gratitude,  appreciation  of  things  beauti- 
ful, the  first  glimpse  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God,  and  that 
first  glimpse  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  a  good  woman,  which 
is  surely  a  reflection  from  the  higher  love;  these  are  things, 
which  are  not  seen,  but  are  not  the  less  present.  And  if, 
indeed,  these  things  are  eternal  (and  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
made  of  the  sort  of  stuff  upon  which  time  has  no  power),  then 
we  may  patiently,  and  even  cheerfully,  endure  the  things  that 
are  seen — the  smoke,  the  dirt,  the  dust,  the  ugliness,  until  the 
day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away.'' 

So,  then,  with  a  like  cheerful  optimism  amidst  the  encircling 
gloom  I  fondly,  yet  patiently,  expect  the  coming  dawn ;  though 
in  the  darkness  depressed  yet  not  dismayed — though  bewildered 
yet  not  utterly  lost.  In  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I 
have  faith  to  guide  me  and  hope  to  cheer  me  on  my  way.  As 
the  glorious  sun  rises  and  my  gladdened  eyes  see  spread  for 
me  the  rich  banquet  of  nature,  my  voice  shall  join  in  Pippa's- 
jubilant  song — 

The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  morn ; 
Morning's  at  seven ; 
The    hill-side's    dew-pearled ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world  ! 
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Mr.  GEOKGE  MII.XKI;  read  some  notes  on  C.  E.  Montague's 
"Dramatic  Values,"  as  follows:  — 

MR.  MONTAGUE'S  "  DRAMATIC  VALUES." 

The  book  is  written  in  good  clear  English.  Cultured  without 
being  ornate.  It  is  enriched  by  that  wealth  of  illustration — • 
unassuming  and  yet  full — which  can  only  come  from  wide  and 
well-digested  reading. 

Mr.  Montague  holds  that  much  better  English  is  spoken  in 
Wicklow  than  here  at  home  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  him 
contending  that  the  speech  used  by  Synge  in  his  Comedies  owes 
its  excellence  to  his  use  of  the  Elizabethan  English  as  we  have 
it  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible;  and  that  this 
"  vocabulary  serves  an  Irish  popular  gift  and  passion  for  a 
special  quality  of  highly  figured  speech." 

I  am  familiar  myself  with  this  vivid  mode  of  Irish  speech. 
I  used  to  hear  an  Irish  mill  worker  say  to  his  younger  brother 
when  he  turned  up  sulky  to  his  work :  "  What's  the  matter 
with  you  this  momin',  Mat?  you  have  such  a  smouch  on  your 
face  that  you  could  snare  it."  Notice  the  image  implied,  though 
not  expressed  of  a  wild  thing  that  you  could  catch  in  a  snare. 

The  first  article  in  the  volume,  that  on  "  The  Plays  of  J.  M. 
Synge,''  will  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  Mr.  Montague's  quality 
and  whet  his  appetite  for  more. 

As  a  sample  of  the  writer's  power  of  description,  I  would 
instance  the  paper  on  "Good  Acting,"  and  especially  his  sketch 
in  words  of  Coquelin's  face  (see  page  43). 

The  same  article  deals  with  George  Robey,  Janet  Achurch, 
the  Irish  Players,  Forbes  Robertson,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
So  much  for  interest  and  variety. 

That  Mr.  Montague  really  understands  "Dramatic  Values'" 
is  amply  proven  by  the  paper  on  "  The  Well-made  Play." 

Of  the  article  on  "  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,"  I  can  only  say  that 
there  is  much  in  it  with  which  I  agree,  and  some  things  with 
which  I  do  not  agree.  With  one  judgment,  however,  I  am  in 
perfect  accord — "  Mr.  Shaw's  writing,  while  it  has  no  stupidi- 
ties, has  no  beauties." 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  deal  with  many  tempting  subjects 
which  follow  upon  those  I  have  mentioned,  but  the  limits  of  a 
short  communication  will  not  allow  me.  I  will  only  add  that, 
as  all  of  us  here  are  connoisseurs  in  literature  or  in  our  humble 
way  producers  thereof,  the  volume  will  be  useful  as  showing 
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how  material  hastily  produced  may  be  put  into  good  form,  and 
by  careful  selection  and  arrangement  made  of  permanent  value 
in  literature. 

Mr.  J.  J.   RICHARDSON  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "John 
Galsworthy." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1911. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  WM.  HARRISON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Contents  Bills." 
In  illustration  of  the  paper  Mr.  J.  H.  HOBBINS  exhibited  and 
described  a  large  number  of  newspaper  "  Contents  Bills." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  some  translations  of  French  and 
German  lyrics,  and  some  original  poems. 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLEY  contributed  the  following  ballad:  — 

CONTENTMENT. 

Honest  John  Tompkins,  the  hedger  and  ditcher, 
Altho'  he  was  poor,  did  not  wish  to  be  richer ; 
For  all  these  vain  wishes  to  him  were  prevented 
By  a  forunate  habit  of  being  contented. 

I  have  quoted  this  verse  so  that  all  men  may  see, 

What  a  hopeless  old  idiot  John  Tompkins  must  be. 

And  to  shew  without  doubt  how  this  world  is  cemented 

And  kept  in  good  trim  by  one  word — discontented. 

For  instance — you  take  to  your  bosom  a  wife, 

You're  happy — with,  sometimes,  small  outbursts  of  strife ; 

You  build  up  great  wealth,  as  some  good  people  do, 

Then  you  die !    and  there's  no  one  to  leave  your  wealth  to. 

Supposing,  I  say,  that  each  person  did  that, 

And  they'd  nothing  to  nurse  but  a  dog  or  a  cat ; 

Just  think  what  would  happen,  a  century  ahead, 

Why !    God  bless  my  soul,  we'd  be  all  of  us  dead  ! 

There'd  be  Hamlet  to  play,  and  it  drives  me  demented, 
To  think  about  things,  if  we  all  were  contented ! 
Supposing  you're  awalking  the  fields,  arm  in  arm, 
You're  proposing — you  know — and  you  hear  an  alarm; 
You  turn  your  head  round — not  an  instant  to  spare, 
For  a  big  bull  is  coming — his  tail  in  the  air  ! 
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She  dives  down  a  ditch  and  you  climb  up  a  tree, 
And  you're  rescued,  in  due  course  of  time,  don't  you  see? 
The  position  was  poignant,  but  how  much  accented 
'Twould   have  been   if  you'd   stayed   where  you  were   quite 

contented  ! 

Ah,  no !    my  good  friends,  ^^contentment's  the  word, 
Altho'  on  the  surface  it  seems  so  absurd ; 
You'd  only  grow  whiskers,  you'd  never  get  "  wed," 
You'd  never  do  "  nothin,"  but  just  lie  in  bed. 
Things  will  all  go  awry  if  you  linger  at  ease, 
And  let  them  slide  on  anyway  that  they  please  ; 
Contentment's  the  awfulest  word  e'er  invented, 
So  take  my  advice  and  go  home — discontented  ! 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  drew  attention  to  Professor  Henry 
Jackson's  book,  "About  Edwin  Drood,"  and  commented  on  the 
growing  extent  of  the  literature  which  had  been  inspired  by 
the  attempt  to  guess  the  conclusion  of  Dickens's  unfinished 
novel. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled, 
"  Some  Memories  of  a  Septuagenarian." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1911. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  The 
Drood  Mvstery  Solved."  '  He  had  read  the  recently-issued 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  fascinating  literary 
problem  made  by  Professor  Henry  Jackson,  under  the  title 
"About  Edwin  Drood,"  and  found  that  the  Professor  confirmed 
his  theory  of  the  "  mystery."  Mr.  Walters  then  explained  the 
process  by  which  he  had  reached  certain  conclusions,  and  felt 
that  he  could  congratulate  himself  that  after  five  years'  con- 
troversy it  was  admitted  that  his  solution  was  the  most 
convincing. 

Mr.  J.IHN  LEAKE  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Recent  Changes  in 
Criminal  Law."  He  had  noticed  that  recently  a  man  had  been 
sentenced  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment  for  passing  base  coin, 
and  exhibited  a  Royal  Warrant  signed  by  George  IV.,  and 
dated  1829,  which  reduced  the  sentence  passed  on  an  utterer  of 
counterfeit  coin  from  death  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Equally  startling  proofs  of  the  comparative  recentness  of  the 
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passing  of  death  sentences  for  such  crimes  as  burglary,  sheep- 
stealing,  machinery  wrecking,  and  forgery  were  presented  by 
the  reader  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  referred  with  much  feeling  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  F.  J.  Shields,  the  well-known  artist,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Club  for  thirty-six  years,  and  had  frequently 
made  artistic  and  literary  contributions  to  its  proceedings. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  the  principal  paper,  the  subject 
being  "  Notes  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  J.  E.  Millais." 

SIR   J.    E.    MILLAIS. 

It  was  during  his  studentship  that  Millais  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  Holman  Hunt,  a  friendship  out  of  which  grew  half  in 
jest  and  half  in  deadly  earnest,  the  little  company  of  young 
men  who  called  themselves  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 
Millais's  greatest  pictures  were  painted  under  the  influence  of 
this  association.  When  a  few  short  years  had  passed  and  the 
Brotherhood  had  ceased  to  exist,  these  influences  were  with- 
drawn from  Millais's  art.  Though  the  execution  remains,  the 
fundamental  brainwork  and  imagination — are  they  there  ? 
None  of  the  Brotherhood  possessed  the  manual  dexterity  or 
technical  resources  of  Millais.  His  imagination  was  not 
strong,  his  talent  as  a  painter  being  at  the  service  of  many 
hints  and  suggestions  from  others.  His  painter's  vision  grew 
and  evolved  with  years,  his  tastes  never.  It  will  probably  be 
in  the  portraiture  of  so  many  eminent  Victorians  that  the  fame 
of  Millais  will  be  least  disputed.  In  his  portraiture  of  child- 
hood and  youth  he  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  English 
artists.  Intensely  fond  of  children,  his  own  well-filled  nursery 
gave  him  many  a  lovely  theme. 

A  selection  of  reproductions  from  paintings  by  Millais  was 
exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  paper. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  6,  1911. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  G.  S.  LANCASHIRE  read  a  short  paper  descriptive  of  the 
Spanish  town  Sta  Marta,  South  America. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  some  verses  descriptive  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats  as  a  lecturer. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  read  a  short  paper  on  "Jack  B.  Yeats, 
pictorial  and  dramatic  artist."  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
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the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  drawings  in  colour  and  black 
and  white  by  Mr.  Yr;its. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAGS; i AW  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "  W.  B. 
Yeats :   his  poetry  and  theatre." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  13,  1911. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  LEA  AXON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Some  old  English 
Customs."  It  consisted  of  descriptions  of  a  selection  of  plates 
from  Sir  Benjamin  Stone's  photographic  records  of  English 
national  life  and  history.  The  plates  represented  many  old 
customs  and  festivals  still  maintained  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  amongst  them  being  "  Picking  up  sixpences  at  Smith- 
field,"  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  tombs ;  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Mop  or  "  Hiring 
Fair,"  which  still  retains  some  of  its  ancient  features  and  is 
regarded  by  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  district  as  the  chief 
holiday  of  the  year  :  collecting  "  Wroth  Money  "  ;  "  The  Bid- 
denden  Maids  "  charity  and  its  famous  cakes,  which  represent 
the  joined-together  twins ;  and  the  "  Horseshoe  tributes  in 
Oakham  Castle." 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "  John 
Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry:  a  Re-study.'' 


MONDAY,  MARCH  20,  1911. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

THACKERAY    NIGHT. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  W.  M.  Thackeray,  which  would 
occur  on  July  18th,  was  celebrated  in  anticipation  by  the 
reading  of  a  number  of  papers  on  the  great  novelist. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  Thackeray's  inscriptions  for  the 
monuments  of  the  four  Georges,  originally  contributed  to 
"  Punch." 

Mr.  T.  CANN  HUGHES  contributed  a  biographical  notice  of  a 
Chester  namesake  and  distant  relation  of  Thackeray's. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  a  paper  entitled  "  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray:  an  appreciation.'' 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  contributed  a  paper  on  "  Thackeray  as  a 
Verse  Writer." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  paper  having  for  title  "  Concern- 
ing Thackeray's  Round-about  Papers." 
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Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  read  the  paper  which  follows,  on 
Thackeray's  "  Little  Billee." 

THE  THREE  SAILORS  AND  LITTLE  BILLEE. 

It  was  not  until  1869  that  "  Little  Billee  "  was  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Thackeray's  writing,  although  it  was  known  to 
be  his,  and  was  published  with  his  consent — not  very  willingly 
given  perhaps — as  far  back  as  1849. 

The  quaint  composition  written  by  Thackeray  for  a  recitation 
was  set  to  music  and  became  popular  in  many  circles  as  a 
ballad.  "Little  Billee"  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  manu- 
script and  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  song  and  the  text  became 
altered  and  enlarged  in  various  ways.  At  Oxford  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  it  was  frequently  heard,  and  from  one  of 
its  singers  I  obtained,  long  ago,  a  copy  of  the  verses  as  he 
learned  them  in  1867  with  the  variations  introduced  by  himself 
and  other  collaborators.  There  are  still  some  left  of  those  who 
heard  this  erudite  friend — a  biblical  commentator  and  student 
in  many  of  the  byways  of  learning — sing  it  at  a  merry  meeting 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  a  famous  and  ancient 
University,  but  many  of  the  raven  locks  that  then  shook  with 
laughter  are  snowy  white,  and  some  of  the  hearts  that  then  beat 
high  with  hope  and  ambition  are  dust  and  ashes  now.  This 
traditional  version  of  "  Little  Billee  "  is  an  object  lesson  for 
the  textual  critic.  First  in  my  friend's  manuscript  comes  the 
ballad  as  heard  in  1867,  whilst  the  notes  show  its  various 
developments. 

There  were  three  merchants  1  of  Bristol  city,  (bis) 
And  they  put  out  one  ship  to  sea.  (bis) 

There  was  gorgin'  Jack  and  guzzlin'  Jimmy,  (bis)  2 
And,  thirdly,  there  was  little  Billee.    (bis) 

3 

Now  they  hadn't  got  far  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (bis) 
When  they  were  reduced  to  one  split  pea.  (bis) 

4 

Says  gorgin'  Jack  to  guzzlin'  Jimmy,    (bis) 
"There's  little  Billee — let's  eat  he."  (bis) 

Now  little  Billee  when  he  came  for  to  hear  on't,  (bis) 
He  went  down  on  his  bended  knae,  (bis) 

And  said,  "  Let  me  go  to  the  main  to'  gallant  mast,  (bis) 

That  I  may  say  my  catachee 

Which  my  poor  mother  taught  to  me." 
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But  he  hadn't  got  farther  than  the  llth  Commandment  (bis) 
When  he  cried  out :  "  Ho,  land  I  see.  (bis) 

"  I  see  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar  (bis) 
And  North  and  South  Amer-i-kee.  (bis) 

"  I  see  the  English  and  French  fleets  riding  at  anchor  (bis) 
And  Admiral  Nelson,  K.C.B."  (bis) 

So  they  hanged  gorgin'  Jack  and  guzzlin'  Jimmy,  (bis) 

But   little   Billee,  for  his   braveree, 

They  made  him  cap'n  of  a  seven-tee  three. 

1.  I  sing  "sailors,"  and  may  have  heard  that  first. 

2.  Various    reading    "guzzlin'    Jack    and    gorgin'    Jimmy,"    and    so 
throughout. 

3.  Between  these  verses  I  sing  : 

With  brandy,  and  pork,  and  cap'n's  biscuits,  (bis) 
And  strings  of  beef,  they  victualled  she,  (bis) 
which  (or  very  near  it)  I  have  heard. 

4.  I  sing  : 

Says  guzzlin'  Jim  to  gorgin'  Jacky,  (bis) 
"  I  am  confounded  hungeree.   (bis) 

"  There  ain't  no  beef  and  there  ain't  no  bacon ;   (bis) 
There  ain't  nothin'  at  all — so  we  must  eat  we."     (bis) 

Says  gorgin'  Jack  to  guzzlin'  Jimmy,  (bis) 
"  Why,  what  a  jolly  fat  fool  you  be  !  (bis) 

"  I  kinder  guess  we're  old  and  toughish  ;  (bis) 
I  couldn't  eat  you — you  couldn't  eat  me.  (bis) 

"  Little  Billee,  he's  young  and  tender,  (bis) 
There's  little  Billee,  let's  eat  he.  (bis) 

"  Little  Billee  come  here,  let  us  eat  you,  (bis) 
Undo  the  collar  of  your  chemee."  (bis) 

5.  I  insert  : 

So  they  let  him  go  up  to  the  main  to'  gallant  mast,  (bis) 
And  there  he  said  his  catachee 
Which  his  poor  mother  taught  to  he. 

So  far  the  MS.  of  my  learned  friend.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
the  genuine  "  Little  Billee."  Samuel  Bevan  in  his  "  Sand  and 
Canvas,"  published  in  1849,  gives  us  the  genesis  of  the  poem 
(p.  333).  Thackeray's  early  interest  in  art  is  well  known,  and 
under  his  pseudonym  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  he  had  a 
reputation  as  an  art  critic.  The  English  artists  on  his  visit 
to  Rome  were  in  a  state  of  grumpy  indignation  over  the 
appointment  of  an  Italian  professor  of  drawing  at  the  English 
Academy  in  the  Eternal  City.  This  burning  question  threat- 
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ened  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  an  artistic  evening  party  held  at 
Bertini's  with  Titmarsh  in  the  chair:  Bevan  says:  "With  this 
important  question  fresh  upon  the  tapis,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  evening  was  consumed  in  long- 
winded  speeches,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  deeply  guttural 
proposal  on  the  part  of  our  friend  Beardman,  '  to  take  the 
basso  part  in  a  glee,'  a  harmonious  feeling  would  scarcely  have 
been  arrived  at.  His  instigation  was  succeeded  by  a  call  for  a 
song  from  the  chair,  amid  a  vociferous  shout  of  '  Viva 
Titmarsh  ' !  and  a  deafening  clatter  of  dessert  furniture.  Our 
great  friend  assured  us  he  was  unable  to  sing,  but  would 
endeavour  to  make  amends  by  getting  up  a  recitation,  if 
someone  in  the  meantime  would  make  a  beginning.  Whilst  a 
few,  therefore,  on  the  right  of  the  chair,  were  tantalizing  the 
company  by  a  tortured  version  of  one  of  Calcott's  glees,  the 
F.C.  busy  with  his  tablets  under  the  table,  produced  the 
following  affecting  narrative,  of  which  he  soon  after  delivered 
himself  in  a  fittingly  lugubrious  tone  of  voice.  ...  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  recital  of  M.  A.  Titmarsh  was  received  with 
all  the  applause  it  merited.  Even  the  '  Emperor '  [as  one  of 
the  artists  was  nicknamed],  stoically  indifferent  as  he 
uniformily  was  to  either  music  or  moral,  was  betrayed  into 
some  expression  of  feeling,  distinctly  audible  to  those  near 
him,  whilst  he  repeatedly  pledged  the  author  of  the  interesting 
ballad." 

In  February,  1864,  the  "  North  British  Review "  had  an 
article  on  Thackeray,  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  says, 
"  We  subjoin  an  astonishing  piece  of  nonsense — a  species  of  a 
song  or  ditty  which  he  chanted,  we  believe,  extempore;  (in 
singing,  each  line  to  be  repeated  twice)." 

The  text  then  given  varies  occasionally  from  that  given  by 
Bevan,  but  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  transcript  of  a  copy 
in  Thackeray's  handwriting,  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bowes,  the  well-known  and  scholarly  bookseller  of  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Bevan,  who  had  preserved  the  original  MS.,  sent  it  to  the 
"Autographic  Mirror,"  and  in  the  number  for  November,  1864, 
there  is  a  letter  from  him  on  the  subject:  — 

14th   October,  1864. 

My  dear  Mr.  

I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  you  the  words  of  "  The  Three 
Sailors,"  as  written  out  for  me  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thackeray,  for  publication  in  "  Sand  and  Canvas,"  a  little  work  of 
travel  which  appeared  in  '49.  The  song  or  recitation  was  delivered 
by  him  at  an  artists'  dinner  in  Rome,  but  the  rough  notes  I  then 
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took,  supposing  them  even  to  have  been  correct,  were  not  precisely 
such  as  he  desired  to  see  reproduced  in  print.  Hence  the  few  lines 
from  him  which  accompany  the  song.  Make  what  use  of  it  you  like, 
and  believe  me,  etc.,  etc., 

S.  BEVAN. 

The  facsimile  of  Thackeray's  MS.  appears  not  only  in  the 
"Autographic  Mirror  "  but  in  Lewis  Meville's  edition  of  the 
"Ballads"  (1904). 

Let  us  now  take  the  authoritative  edition  of  this  whimsical 
composition  in  the  collected  works  of  Thackeray,  as  edited  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie,  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 

LITTLE  BILLEE. 

Air — "  H  y  avait  un  petit  navire." 

1  There  were  three  sailors  of  Bristol  City, 

2  Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea. 

3  But  first  with  beef  and  Captain's  biscuits 

4  And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

5  There  was  gorging  Jack  and  guzzling  Jimmy, 

6  And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billee. 

7  Now  when  they  got  as  far  as  the  Equator 

8  They'd  nothing  left  but  one  split  pea. 

9  Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 

10  "I  am  extremely  hungaree." 

11  To  gorging  Jack  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 

12  "We've  nothing  left,  us  must  eat  we." 

13  Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 

14  "  With  one  another  we  shouldn't  agree ! 

15  There's  little  Bill,  he's  young  and  tender ; 

16  We're  old  and  tough — so  let's  eat  he." 

17  "  Oh  !  Billy,  we're  going  to  kill  and  eat  you, 

18  So  undo  the  collar  of  your  chemie." 

19  When  Bill  he  heard  this  information 

20  He  used  his  pocket-handkerchie. 

21  "  First  let  me  say  my  catechism ; 

22  Which  my  poor  mammy  taught  to  me." 

23  "Make  haste,  make  haste,"  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 

24  Whilst  Jack  pulled  out  his  snickersnee. 

25  So  Billy  went  up  the  main  top-gallant  mast, 

26  And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

27  He  scarce  had  come  to  the  Twelfth  Commandment 

28  When  up  he  jumps.     "  There's  land  I  see  : 

29  "Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 

30  And  North  and  South  Amerikee. 

31  There's  the  British  fleet  a-riding  at  anchor, 

32  With  Admiral  Napier,  K.C.B." 
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33  So  when  they  got  aboard  of  the  Admiral's 

34  He  hanged  fat  Jack,  and  flogged  Jimmee ; 

35  But  as  for  little  Bill  he  made  him 

36  The  Captain  of  a  seventy-three. 

To  this  authorised  version  there  is  attached  this  note:  "As 
different  versions  of  this  popular  song  have  been  set  to  music 
and  sung,  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  insertion  in  these  pages 
of  what  is  considered  to  be  the  correct  version."  In  order  to 
shew  the  changes  this  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  text 
and  the  lines  have  been  numbered  in  order  to  give  the  various 
readings.  In  all  the  earlier  issues  the  lines  are  printed  in 
couplets  but  in  this  definitive  form  they  are  arranged  in 
quatrains.  The  title  is  changed  from  the  "  Three  Sailors  "  to 
"  Little  Billee."  The  following  are  the  various  readings;  those 
marked  B  come  from  Sevan's  MS.  copy;  the  others,  from  the 
"  North  British  Review,"  are  marked  N. 

1  There  were  three  sailors  in  Bristol  city.     (B) 

3  But  first  with  beef  and  captain's  biscuit     (B  N) 

5  There  was  guzzling  Jack  and  gorging  Jimmy,     (B  N) 

6  And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billy.     (B) 

7  Now  very  soon  they  were  so  greedy     (B  N) 

8  They  didn't  leave  not  one  split  pea.     (B  N) 

9  Says  guzzling  Jack  to  gorging  Jimmy     (B  N) 

10  I  am  confounded  hung-ery.     (B) 

11  Says  gorging  Jim  to  guzzling  Jacky,     (B  N) 

12  "We  have  no  wittles,  so  we  must  eat  we."     (B) 

"  We  have  no  provisions,  so  we  must  eat  we."     (N) 

13  Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy,     (B) 

13  Says  guzzling  Jack  to  gorging  Jimmy,     (N) 

14  "  Oh  !  gorging  Jim  what  a  fool  you  be."     (B  N) 
19     When  Bill  received  this  information 

21  First  let  me  say  my  catechism     (B  N) 

22  As    my   poor  mammy  taught   to   me 

23  "Make  haste,  make  haste,"  says  guzzling  Jacky,"     (B  N) 

24  Whilst  Jim  pulled  out  his  snickersee.     (B) 

25  So  Bill  went  up  the  main  top  gallant  mast,     (B  N) 

26  And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee.     (B  N) 

27  He  scarce  had  said  his  catechism     (B) 
30  And  North  and  South  Ameri-kay     (B) 

And  North  and  South  Amerikee. 

33  So  when  they  got  aboard  of  the  Admiral's  vessel     (B) 
So  when  they  came  to  the  Admiral's  vessel     (N) 

34  He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmy     (B) 
He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmee. 

These  twenty-four  variations  in  thirty-six  lines  will  shew 
that  even  with  a  trifle  which  he  never  claimed,  Thackeray 
carefully  altered,  revised,  and  improved.  Of  this  the  substi- 
tution of  "  twelfth  commandment "  for  "  catechism ''  is  a 
striking  instance. 
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Thackeray,  who  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  ballad  at  all  in 
print,  may  possibly  have  come  later  to  a  kinder  feeling,  for  to 
the  album  of  Shirley  Brooks  he  contributed  a  drawing,  full 
of  the  Titmarshian  spirit,  in  which  little  Billee  stands  between 
gorging  Jack  and  guzzling  Jimmy,  who  view  him  with  hungry 
eyes.  Each  is  armed  with  a  "  snickersnee,"  and  each  of  them 
is  apparently  eager  to  press  the  boy  into  altruistic  service. 
A  facsimile  of  this  drawing  appeared  in  "  The  Editor's  Box." 
(London:  Cecil  Brooks,  1880.) 

This  bibliographical  history  of  the  "  Three  Sailors "  and 
"  Little  Billee  "  shows  that  there  are  two  versions  with  slight 
differences,  both  vouched  for  in  the  author's  handwriting,  and 
a  traditional  version  which  has  departed  very  widely  from  the 
author's  words.  These  documents,  as  it  happens,  belong  to 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  if  they  had  been 
produced  in  Rome  or  Greece  or  in  Palestine  twenty  or  thirty 
•centuries  ago,  what  verdict  would  textual  or  higher  criticism 
have  pronounced? 

Mr.  JOHN  PENDLETON  contributed  a  paper  on  "  Some 
Thackeray  Characters." 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  concluded  the  celebration  by  reading 
a  review  of  "  Vanity  Fair/'  as  if  it  were  the  production  of 
41  a  new  novelist." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  27,  1911. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

A  Bury  Simnel,  sent  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom  by 
the  Bury  members  of  the  Club,  was  cordially  discussed,  and 
thanks  were  given  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  T.  CANN  HUGHES  read  the  paper  which  follows:  — 

THOMAS  NADAULD  BRUSHFIELD,  M.D.,  F.S.A. :   HIS 
PERSONALITY  AND   WORK. 

A  short,  spare  man,  with  white  glowing  locks  and  a  deter- 
mined chin  and  eyes  beaming  with  humour — such  was  my  old 
friend,  Thomas  Nadauld  Brushfield,  eminent  mental  specialist, 
delightful  raconteur,  distinguished  antiquary,  and  hearty  and 
genial  English  gentleman. 

He  was  born  at  Spitalfields,  London,  on  10th  December, 
1828,  the  son  of  Thomas  Brushfield,  merchant,  afterwards 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  a  magistrate 
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within  its  liberties,  and  Susanna  Shepley.  They  had  one  other 
son,  Richard,  but  no  daughter.  The  name  is  very  unusual : 
Dr.  Brushfield  dwelt  on  this  in  a  paper  he  wrote  on  "  The 
Origin  of  the  name  of  Brushfield." 

After  a  good  general  education  at  Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex,  he 
matriculated  at  London  University  and  proceeded  M.R.C.S. 
and  L.S.A.  London  in  1850  and  M.D.  (St.  Andrew's)  in  1862. 
Whilst  yet  a  student  he  won  three  Gold  Medals  at  the  London 
Hospital :  one  for  Chemistry  and  one  for  Physiology,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Clinical  Lectures  delivered  at  Hanwell 
by  Dr.  Conolly. 

In  1850  he  was  appointed  House  Surgeon  at  the  London 
Hospital  and  widening  his  experience  was  next  year  chosen  as 
House  Surgeon  of  the  Cheshire  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Chester,  and  in  1854  was  promoted  to  be  Medical  Superin- 
tendent there.  Here  he  remained  twelve  years,  taking  a  very 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Institution,  arid  leading  the  life 
of  a  student  of  local  archaeology.  He  was  moreover  a 
brilliant  amateur  actor,  full  of  humour  and  pathos,  and 
developed  this  side  of  his  nature  at  his  next  appointment  (in 
1866)  as  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Surrey  County  Asylum 
at  Brook  wood. 

He  joined  the  British  Archaeological  Association  in  1856. 
He  had  however  made  several  contributions  to  its  meetings 
before  that  date.  He  exhibited  his  own  drawings  of  an 
amulet  found  at  Driffield  on  12th  November,  1851,  and  made 
three  other  exhibits  in  the  next  year.  On  the  13th  February, 
1856,  he  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  Font  at  Ashford  Church, 
Derbyshire,  and  on  7th  December,  1859,  presented  a  ground 
plan  of  the  earthworks  at  Arbour  Low.  He  read  elaborate 
papers  on  these  two  subjects  and  another  on  "  Funeral 
Garlands  in  Derbyshire,"  when  the  B.A.A.  held  their  Congress 
in  the  County  of  Derby  in  July,  1899. 

On  19th  February,  1853,  he  made  his  earliest  contribution 
to  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  on  "  Chantry  Priests,"  and  addressed 
over  120  communications  from  time  to  time  to  that  paper  on 
many  most  interesting  matters. 

He  joined  the  Chester  Antiquarian  Society  in  1855  and  he 
wrote  several  very  valuable  papers  for  their  Journal.  His  first 
important  paper  was  on  "  Obsolete  Punishments,"  a  subject  he 
made  peculiarly  his  own,  learnedly  discoursing  on  scolds' 
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bridles  or  branks,  on  ducking  stools,  on  the  Drunkard's  Cloak 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  kindred  subjects. 

On  14th  December,  1864,  he  described  in  the  Chester  Journal 
and  illustrated  with  his  own  beautiful  drawings,  a  very 
important  series  of  excavations  of  Roman  Antiquities  on  the 
site  of  the  Feathers  Hotel,  in  Bridge  Street,  Chester.  This 
paper  contains  three  photographs,  one  of  which  shews  the 
learned  doctor  as  he  then  was.  He  led  a  debate  on  the  16th 
October,  1893,  before  the  same  Society,  on  the  thorny  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Rows  of  Chester,  and  on  20th  October, 
1806,  read  his  paper  on  "  The  Salmon  Clause  in  Indentures  of 
Apprenticeship,"  in  which  he  very  successfully  exploded  the  long 
reiterated  fiction  of  apprentices  refusing  to  eat  salmon  on 
many  days  in  the  week. 

The  Chester  Society  elected  him  as  an  Honorary  Member  on 
21st  June,  1886.  His  last  communication  was  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  Travelling  during  the  Georgian  era,"  on  29th 
October,  1897.  His  portrait  (an  excellent  likeness)  is  prefixed 
to  Volume  XIII  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Journal  and  a 
valuable  memorial  notice  of  him,  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Barber,  F.S.A.,  appears  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  recently 
issued. 

He  remained  at  Brookwood  until  1882.  During  his  profes- 
sional life  at  Chester  and  in  Surrey  he  became  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  non-restraint  system  of  dealing  with  lunatics. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Medico-Psychological 
Association,  and  contributed  several  thoughtful  papers  to  the 
"  Journal  of  Mental  Science,"  published  by  that  Society.  He 
was  the  subject  of  a  serious  attack  by  a  patient  at  Brookwood, 
and  retired  from  his  office  there  on  20th  January,  1882, 
having  completed  sixteen  years  service,  on  a  very  handsome 
pension  of  £700.  On  the  31st  March  the  officers  and  staff  at 
Brookwood  presented  him  with  a  farewell  address,  accompanied 
by  a  claret  jug  and  candelabra  "  to  help  to  keep  us  and  the 
time  you  have  spent  here  always  in  your  remembrance  and 
testify  to  your  children  after  you  the  high  esteem  in  which 
their  father  was  held."  In  May  of  the  same  year  numerous 
friends  in  the  County  of  Surrey  presented  him  with  valuable 
plate  and  an  armchair  "  in  which  we  hope  the  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Brookwood  will  enjoy  the  otium  cum  dignitate 
which  he  has  justly  earned.  We  hope  it  has  been  constructed 
on  the  principles  which  Herbert  Spencer  says  ought  to  be 
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followed  in  constructing  a  Chair."  Dr.  Brushfield  continued 
his  antiquarian  studies  in  Surrey,  being  a  member  of  the  local 
Society  from  1883  to  1904,  but  appears  not  to  have  been  a 
contributor  to  their  Transactions. 

On  his  retirement  he  settled  down  in  a  fine  house  known  as 
"  The  Cliff,"  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  on  the  South  coast  of 
Devon.  He  at  once  threw  himself  into  the  activities  of  all  the 
leading  Devon  Societies.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Devonshire  Asociation  in  1882,  and  joined  several  of  its 
Departmental  Committees,  e.g.,  On  Works  of  Art  (1885),  On 
Verbal  Provincialisms  (1887),  On  Devon  MSS.  (1889),  On 
»  Barrows  in  Devonshire  (1890),  On  Scientific  Memoranda 
(1893),  On  the  Annual  Meeting  Places  (1895),  and  On  Devon- 
shire Church  Plate  (1901). 

His  earliest  paper,  read  on  1st  August,  1883,  was  "  Notes  on 
the  Ralegh  Family."  This  subject  he  followed  up  with  such 
conspicuous  ability  as  to  become  THE  authority  on  Ralegh's 
life  and  works.  He  wrote  for  the  Devon  Association,  for  the 
"Western  Antiquary,"  for  Devon  "Notes  and  Gleanings,"  and 
Devon  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  and  elsewhere  many  illuminating 
papers  on  the  Elizabethan  statesman  and  navigator.  The 
Doctor  had  very  strong  views  on  the  spelling  of  the  name, 
insisting  (from  much  MSS.  authority)  on  Ralegh  as  opposed  to 
the  popular  erroneous  Raleigh.  His  two  magna  opera,  on 
Ralegh's  "  History  of  the  World "  and  his  Bibliography  of 
Ralegh,  will  cause  his  memory  never  to  grow  less  amongst 
antiquarian  students. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  his  guest  several  times  at  Budleigh 
Salterton,  and  to  be  conducted  by  him  over  Hayes  Barton,  the 
birthplace  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  with  the  students  who 
assembled  at  Exeter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Extension  Syndicate  in  1904.  One  of  his  last 
public  appearances  was  during  a  similar  visit  of  American  and 
Canadian  journalists,  about  two  years  ago. 

He  made  a  long  series  of  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
"Cheshire  Sheaf,"  edited  by  my  late  father  (Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
F.S.A.)  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Parsons  Earwaker,  M.A., 
F.S.A. 

He  was  one  of  the  readers  for  Murray's  Dictionary,  supply- 
ing over  70,000  slips  for  that  publication. 

He  was  married  at  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  on  5th 
August,  1857,  to  Hannah  Davis,  and  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters. 
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(1)  Thomas,  M. A. ,  M.B.  Cantab,  married  Susanna,  daughter 

of  John  Russell,  M.D.,  of  Limerick. 

(2)  Rosina  Mary,  widow  of  Timothy  Arundel  Jordan  Shep- 

herd, M.R.C.S. 

(3)  Edith  Sarah. 

(4)  Archibald     Nadauld,     M.R.C.S.,    of    Whitegate    View, 

Halifax. 

(5)  Nadauld  Wilmot,  married  Margaret  Ann,    daughter  of 

John  Watson,  of  Kendal. 

(6)  Eleanor  Millar,  wife  of  Ernest  Coward,  M.D. 

Dr.  Brushfield  gathered  around  him  at  Budleigh  a  most 
interesting  coterie  of  friends,  notably  Mr.  Thomas  Adolphus 
Trollope  and  Miss  Gibbons,  the  authoress  of  many  local  works, 
and  his  old  Chester  colleague,  Dr.  Walker. 

With  increasing  years  the  Doctor  suffered  from  defective 
eyesight,  and  I  possess  several  of  his  later  letters  which,  though 
full  of  his  earlier  spirit,  still  shew  he  was  ending  his  career. 
He  died  at  the  Cliff,  28th  November,  1910,  and  was  buried  on 
3rd  December  at  Budleigh  Salterton. 

He  was  full  of  keen  fun  and  was  a  fine  after-dinner  speaker, 
an  actor  of  ability,  a  good  comic  singer,  a  capable  reciter,  and 
a  very  skilful  draughtsman.  I  shall  never  forget  his  witty 
speeches  at  dinners  of  the  Devonshire  Association.  Full  of 
banter,  he  once  at  Okehampton  fluently  proposed  the  health  of 
"  The  Ladies."  He,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Brushfield,  drew  a 
comically  doleful  picture  of  the  troubles  of  married  men,  their 
absence  of  buttons  at  critical  moments  in  consequence  of  their 
wives'  duties  at  afternoon  teas,  and  wound  up  with  the  follow- 
ing appropriate  recitation:  — 

Funny  and  free  are  a  bachelor's  reveries, 

•  Cheerily,  merrily,  passes  his  life ; 
Nothing  he  knows  of  connubial  devilries, 

Troublesome  children  and  clamorous  wife 
Free  from  satiety,  care  and  anxiety, 

Charms  in  variety  fall  to  his  share; 
Bacchus's  blisses   and  Venus's  kisses, 

This,  boys,  this  is  the  bachelor's  fare. 

A  wife,  like  a  cannister,  chattering,  clattering, 

Tied  to  a  dog  for  his  torment  and  dread ; 
All  bespattering,  bumping  and  battering, 

Hurries  and  worries  him  till  he  is  dead. 
Old  ones  are  two  devils,   haunted  with  blue  devils, 

Young  ones  are  new  devils  raising  despair ; 
Doctors  and  nurses  combining  their  curses, 

Adieu  to  full  purses  and  bachelor's  fare. 
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Through  such  folly  days,  once  sweet  holidays, 

Soon  are  embittered  by  wrangling  and  strife; 
Wives  turn  jolly  days  to  melancholy  days, 

All  perplexing  and  vexing  one's  life. 
Children  are  riotous,  maidservants  fly  at  us, 

Mammy,  to  quiet  us,  growls  like  a  bear ; 
Polly  is  squealing,  and  Molly  is  bawling, 

While  dad  is  recalling  his  bachelor's  fare. 

When  they  are  older  grown,  then  they  are  bolder  grown, 

Turning  your  temper  and  spurning  your  rule ; 
Girls,  through  foolishness,  passion  or  mulishness, 

Parry  your  wishes  and  marry  a  fool. 
Boys  will  anticipate,   lavish  and  dissipate 

All  that  your  busy  pate  hoarded  with  care ; 
Then  tell  me  what  jollity,  fun  and  frivolity 

Equals  in  quality  bachelor's  fare. 

This  toast  was  memorably  responded  to,  in  a  similar  spirit,  by 
dear  old  Lady  Bowring,  widow  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  though, 
then  nearly  80. 

He  was  elected  an  Hon.  Member  of  the  Teign  Naturalists'  Field 
Club  on  28th  April,  1898,  and  President  on  24th  April,  1906. 
This  is  a  scientific  and  antiquarian  Society  restricted  to  inhabi- 
tants of  the  County  of  Devon.  He  was,  with  his  friend  Miss 
Constance  Lee  (daughter  of  Colonel  Lee  of  Budleigh  Salterton),. 
at  one  of  their  meetings  at  Salisbury,  on  23rd  September,  1898, 
when  a  somewhat  alarming  railway  accident  (very  fortunately 
without  serious  results)  happened  to  the  reserved  carriage  in 
which  the  party  was  seated,  waiting  to  return  to  Devon.  When 
the  other  engine  ran  into  them  they  were  all  thrown  in  disorder, 
and  in  the  turmoil  someone  heard  the  cheery  voice  of  Brushfield 
saying  to  Miss  Lee,  "Connie,  have  you  seen  my  teeth  anywhere?" 

The  genial  Doctor  was  present  in  1855  at  the  Edinburgh 
Congress  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  when  my  father 
and  mother  attended  on  their  wedding  tour.  I  have  frequently 
heard  my  mother  tell  how  my  father  (enthusiastically  excited 
about  the  antiquities  of  the  Scotch  capital)  absent-mindedly 
left  his  new  wife  in  one  of  the  Public  Reception  Rooms  to  look 
after  herself  for  a  while.  She  got  stranded  in  a  crowd  of 
strangers  and  feeling  in  need  of  some  refreshment,  was  trying 
to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger  with  a  stale  bun  she  had  brought 
in  her  pocket  from  her  Devonshire  home,  when,  to  her  joy, 
looking  in  through  a  partly  closed  door,  she  saw  her  old  friend 
Brushfield,  immensely  enjoying  a  good  meal  of  salmon  and 
cucumber  by  himself.  So,  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  her,  he  at 
once  saw  the  situation  (he  knew  my  father  and  his  ways  well), 
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and  promptly  slian-1  his  meal  with  his  friend.  My  father 
suddenly  recovered  his  lapsed  nifiiinrv,  and  rushing  off  to  find 
his  spouse  in  ea-jer  Imslc,  was  much  relieved  and  amused  to 
iind  her  in  the  -•  nial  care  of  his  equally  enthusiastic  if  more 
practical  fellow  antiquary. 

He  always  considered  two  of  his  great  honours  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  when 
they  elected  him  their  Local  Secretary  for  Devon,  on  23rd 
April,  1889,  and  called  him  to  the  rank  of  their  Fellowship,  on 
12th  January,  1899. 

Behind  his  house  at  Budleigh  he  gathered  together  a  very 
select  and  valuable  library,  which  it  ever  pleased  him  to  shew 
to  privileged  guests.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  disposed  of 
this  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Commin  of  Exeter.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  a  finer  collection  of  Devonshire  books  anywhere, 
and  it  is  a  literary  calamity  that  these  have  not  been 
kept  together  in  one  of  the  County  Libraries,  as  a  fitting 
memorial  of  one  who  did  so  much  for  the  illustration  of  Devon- 
shire history  and  the  life  of  Ralegh.  His  collection  of 
Raleghana  is  undoubtedly  unique  and  will  probably  fetch  a 
large  figure  if  it  comes  to  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled, 
"  Leaves  from  an  old  Manchester  Journal." 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  3,  1911. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  presided. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  presented  a  copy  of  his  book,  "A 
Nook  in  Galloway." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CIJEDLAND,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the  report  of 
the  Council  on  the  Forty-ninth  Session  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  T.  C.  GRUNDY,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  submitted  the  annual 
Statement  of  Accounts. 

The  annual  report  and  the  treasurer's  statement  were 
adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Newbigging,  the  Club  re-elected  Mr.  George  Milner  as 
its  President  for  the  thirty-second  year. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  was  re-appointed 
for  the  twenty-fifth  time,  and  the  Vice-Presidents,  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Hon.  Librarians,  and  the  members  of  the  Council 
were  all  re-elected. 
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CLOSING  CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  10,  1911. — The  forty-ninth  session  was  enjoy- 
ably  concluded  by  holding  the  usual  Conversazione  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  George  Milner,  the  President, 
received  the  members  and  their  guests. 

The  musical  and  literary  entertainment  of  the  evening  was 
provided  by  Madame  Louie  Fidler  and  Mr.  William  Wright 
who  sang,  Miss  Florence  D.  Peel  who  played  violin  solos,  Mrs. 
Laurence  Clay,  Mrs.  Preston,  and  Mr.  Walter  Emsley  who 
recited,  and  Mr.  George  Elce  who  told  stories  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect.  The  accompanists  on  the  piano  were  Mr.  James  Lowe, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Sutcliffe,  and  Miss  Beaumont.  On  the  walls  of  the 
room  was  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Mr.  Walter  Emsley, 
pen  and  ink  sketches  by  Mr.  Joel  Wainwright,  and  cartoons 
and  caricatures  by  Mr.  Ernest  Mariott.  On  the  back  of  the 
programme  were  the  following  verses  by  Mr.  Laurence  Clay, 
who  read  them  as  an  introduction  to  the  entertainment. 


INVOCATION   TO  SPRING. 

Come  forth,  0  timid  maid  of  smiles  and  tears, 
My  heart  yearns  for  the  guerdon  of  thy  grace, 
I  feel  thy  luring  spell  from  out  the  years, 
As  through  a  golden  mist  I  see  thy  face. 

The  chilling  winds  bring  but  the  white- winged  snow, 

The  laggard  hours  penurious  are  of  sun, 

But  thou,  0  Spring,  art  hiding  near  I  know, 

Come  Sweet,  and  tell  that  Winter's  days  are  done. 

Thy  secret's  out;  the  birds  have  sung  it  wide, 
Their  jocund  lays  reveal  that  thou  art  near, 
Some  maiden  frolic  bids  thee  still  to  hide, 
But  fain  I'd  sing  that  Spring,  that  Spring  is  here  ! 

My  heart  hath  shrine  where  cherished  embers  burn 
With  lambent  light  of  days  to  memory  dear ; 
But  come,  0  Spring,  I  long  for  thy  return, 
Come,    lay   thy  dainty   flowers   on  Winter's  bier — 

The  joy  thou  bring'st  is  mingled  still  with  pain, 
Whose  mingling  makes  so  sweet  an  anodyne, 
As  though  I  dreamed  pre-natal  hours  again, 
And,  dreaming,  drank  of  Heaven's  Elysian  wine. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  his  address,  referred  briefly  to  the  work 
which  had  been  done  by  the  members  during  the  Session  just 
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closed,  and  continued :  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject 
which  is  just  now  in  most  people's  minds.  I  allude  to  that 
Tercentenary  of  the  English  Bible,  which  will  be  prominent 
hereafter  in  the  records  of  the  year  1911. 

I  urn  not,  of  course,  going  to  deal  here  with  the  spiritual 
and  theological  aspect  of  the  Bible,  but  only  with  the  magni- 
ficent literary  quality  which  happily  exists  in  our  English 
translation.  It  has  been  held  that  we  have  no  right  to  deal 
with  the  Bible  in  this  way — that  we  must  not  separate  the 
spiritual  and  the  literary  elements.  There  is  some  truth  in 
this,  but  my  answer  is  that  we  are  justified  in  dealing  in  the 
fullest  manner  with  the  literary  quality,  and  that  such  treat- 
ment does  not  involve  any  supremely  momentous  spiritual 
quality.  Indeed  I  should  contend  that  the  superb  style 
adopted  by  our  translators  was  largely  owing  to  their  pro- 
found sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  ideas  with  which 
they  were  dealing. 

Permit  a  word  or  two  now  about  the  origin  and  duties  of 
the  various  translations.  First  came  Wiclif's  Bible,  about 
1382.  Then  Tindale's  New  Testament  in  1526.  In  1535 
Miles  Coverdale  published  the  whole  Bible.  In  1560  came  the 
Genevan  Bible,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  emphatically 
the  People's  Bible,  for  150  editions  had  been  issued  by  1690. 
Finally,  a  company  of  forty  or  fifty  translators  and  revisers, 
after  three  years  labour,  produced  in  1611  what  is  now  com- 
monly known  as  "  The  Authorised  Version." 

Now  the  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  these  translations  were 

ide  at  a  time  when,  from  various  causes,  the  intellectual 
energy  of  the  people  was  aroused,  and  their  language  raised  to 
its  highest  pitch.  Here,  too,  there  comes  in  an  important 
consideration.  What  about  Shakespeare?  Well,  Shakespeare 
was  born  in  1564,  and  came  to  London  at  the  age  of  22  in  1586. 
Four  years  before  his  birth  the  Genevan  Bible  became  the  book 
of  the  common  people,  and  when  he  came  to  London  in  1586  it 
would  be  well  known  to  him.  His  career  as  a  dramatist  began 
about  1590  with  "  Love's  Labour  Lost,"  and  it  practically 
ended  with  "  The  Winter's  Tale"  and  "  The  Tempest"  in  1611. 
So  that  we  may  really  celebrate  two  Centenaries  in  this  year  of 
grace  1911 — the  completion  of  the  great  English  Bible  and  of 
the  Works  of  Shakespeare,  our  two  outstanding  and  unequalled 
examples  of  the  English  language  at  its  best  and  noblest 
period. 
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I  have  now  only  time  for  a  few  words  on  the  prose  style  of 
the  English  language  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.  Professor  Saintsbury — an  unquestioned  authority  in 
reference  to  English  literature — has  recently  told  us  that  the 
best  example  known  to  him  of  absolutely  perfect  English  prose 
is  to  be  found  in  our  translation  of  "  The  Song  of  Solomon." 
It  runs  thus  :  — 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm ;  for 
love  is  strong  as  death ;  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave ;  the  coals 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame.  Many 
waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it ;  if  a  man 
would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love,  it  would  utterly 
be  contemned. 

There  are  many  other  passages  of  great  beauty  in  the  same 
Book. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  salient  passage  from  the  New 
Testament  I  should  adduce  the  Parable  of  "  The  Good 
Samaritan."  In  this  parable,  as  it  stands  in  our  English 
Version,  there  are  just  two  hundred  words;  of  these,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  are  monosyllables  of  the  homeliest  kind, 
and  are,  with  five  exceptions,  pure  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  exceptions 
being,  four  from  the  Latin — "  chance,"  "  in,''  "  beast,"  "  host;" 
and  one  from  the  French — the  word  "  place."  The  enormous 
influence  which  this  favourite  Apologue  must  have  exercised 
upon  the  religion  and  manners  of  Europe  during  the  past 
eighteen  centuries,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  material  used. 

If  I  am  now  asked  what  is  the  distinctive  character  of  this 
prose  style  upon  which  I  set  so  high  a  value,  I  should  say  it 
lies  in  its  extreme  vigour — the  Elizabethan  vigour — its  direct- 
ness, its  simplicity,  its  fondness  for  words  of  one  syllable,  and, 
in  its  artistic  and  melodious  arrangement  of  sentences  and  the 
members  of  sentences.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  a  good  deal  of  the 
prose  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  what  do  we  find?  For 
"  vigour "  we  get  an  affected  preciosity,  for  "  directness " 
circumlocution,  for  "  simplicity  "  tawdry  ornamentation,  and 
for  monosyllables,  the  longest  possible  words  which  the  fond 
writer  can  think  of. 

One  other  thing  I  must  mention — a  device,  perhaps,  I  may 
call  it — much  used  by  our  translators,  a  curious  and  skilful 
repetition  of  the  same  word  in  a  sentence.  Of  this  I  may 
give  a  fine  example  from  the  "  Book  of  Judges  " — "  At  her 
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feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down  ;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he 
fell :  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead."  What  the 
original  of  this  passage  may  be  I  do  not  know,,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  English  rendering  is  a  typical  example  of  the  style  of 
the  Elizabethan  translators. 

Now  I  could  give  you  scores  of  opinions  from  eminent 
persons  as  to  the  immense  value  of  our  English  Bible  as  a 
model  of  style  ;  but  I  will  only  give  you  one  sentence  from 
Coleridge.  It  is  this  : 

Intense  study  of  tht  Bible  will  keep  any  writer  from  being  vulgar 
in  point  of  style 
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DANIEL   EDMONDS. 

The  death  occurred  suddenly,  on  April  6,  1910,  at  his 
residence,  Lloyd  Street,  Moss  Side,  of  Mr.  Daniel  Edmonds, 
head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  D.  Edmonds  and  Company,  cloth 
merchants,  Kennedy  Street,  Manchester.  Mr.  Edmonds,  who 
was  74  years  of  age,  was  for  over  forty  years  a  member  of  the 
Manchester  Royal  Exchange,  and  for  twenty-two  years  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 

In  his  early  days  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  volunteer 
movement,  and  was  for  many  years  a  colour-sergeant  of  one  of 
the  Manchester  battalions.  He  was  regarded  as  a  crack  shot 
and  won  a  number  of  trophies  at  the  butts.  He  leaves  a  wife, 
but  no  children. — Manchester  Evening  Chronicle. 


JONATHAN    NORBURY. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Norbury,  which  occurred  at  his 
residence,  "  The  Carrick,"  Port  Lewaigue,  near  Ramsey,  on 
Saturday,  July  16,  1910,  after  a  long  illness,  one  has  been 
removed  whose  name  will  long  be  remembered  both  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  in  that  English  county  with  which  the  Island  has 
most  intimate  associations,  Lancashire,  for  the  active  interest 
which  he  displayed  throughout  a  long  and  honourable  career 
in  philanthropic  work  in  general,  but  more  especially  in  that 
phase  of  philanthropic  effort  which  has  for  its  object  the 
succour  of  "those  in  peril  on  the  sea."  Born  at  Macclesfield 
seventy-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Norbury,  as  a  youth,  after  a  short 
period  of  employment  with  the  old  National  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, entered  the  service  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company.  For  forty  years  he  was  associated  with 
that  important  concern,  working  his  way  up  to  almost  the 
highest  position  in  the  management,  and,  in  1895,  he  retired 
on  a  superannuation  pension,  and  came  to  spend  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  For  some  years  prior 
to  his  taking  up  residence  at  Ramsey,  he  had  displayed  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  Island,  and  his  wife  had  had  the 
privilege,  seven  years  earlier,  of  launching  the  Ramsey  lifeboat, 
the  "  Mary  Isabella,"  built  and  equipped  out  of  moneys  pro- 
vided through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Norbury  and  herself. 
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Next  to  the  calls  of  business,  indeed,  the  work  of  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Institution  was  the  subject  which  claimed 
most  of  Mr.  Norbury's  thoughts,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Norbury 
may  be  said  to  have  been  among  the  pioneers  of  the  movement 
in  Lancashire,  and,  indeed,  throughout  England  generally,  for 
maintaining  a  sustained  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
most  noble  organisation.  In  the  late  eighties  and  early  nine- 
ties urgent  public  appeals  were  being  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Lifeboat  Institution,  whose  income  was,  at  that  time,  short  by 
many  thousands  annually  of  the  amount  required  to  cope  with 
the  work  undertaken,  and  eventually  Mr.  C.  W.  Macara,  the 
famous  cotton  magnate  (who  then  resided  at  St.  Annes-on-Sea, 
and  had  witnessed  the  well-known  disaster  to  the  St.  Annes  and 
Lytham  lifeboat  in  1886),  conceived  the  idea  of  that  annual 
function  which  is  now  known  throughout  the  kingdom  as  Life- 
boat Saturday.  The  first  Lifeboat  Saturday  was  held  in 
Manchester,  in  1891.  Among  Mr.  Macara's  helpers  in  the 
inauguration  of  that  movement  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norbury  were 
prominent,  but  they  had  already  been  led  to  labour  in  the 
lifeboat  cause  through  a  variety  of  methods,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  to  devote  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  energies  to 
that  labour.  Since  about  1871,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norbury,  who 
possessed  histrionic  talents  of  no  mean  order  (as  many  a  Manx 
audience  has  been  able  to  testify),  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  elocutionary  recitals  in  aid  of  various  worthy  objects, 
but  from  the  period  now  in  question  they  determined  to  devote 
the  proceeds  of  these  recitals  to  the  funds  of  the  Lifeboat 
Institution,  and,  through  various  means  of  enlisting  popular 
sympathy  and  support,  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  some 
thousands  of  pounds  for  the  cause  they  had  at  heart.  Of  late 
years,  and  since  their  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  their  public 
performances  had  not  been  so  numerous,  but  Mr.  Norbury, 
among  whose  hobbies  was  to  be  counted  horticulture,  cultivated 
a  most  admirable  garden  in  the  surroundings  of  his  house  at 
Port  Lewaigue,  a  garden  which  was  a  perfect  revelation  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  fascinating  art,  and  the  sale  of  blooms  from 
this  garden  proved  a  productive  means  of  obtaining  money  for 
the  Lifeboat  Institution.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norbury  were  enabled, 
through  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  to  place  a  new  lifeboat  on 
the  Ramsey  station  in  1888,  together  with  a  boat-house,  con- 
taining a  room  where  the  crew  might  meet  for  intercourse  and 
recreation,  and,  in  1891,  they  were  enabled  to  perform  a 
similar  service  at  Forth  Rhuffydd,  near  Holyhead,  and 
systematic  and  constant  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Lifeboat  cause 
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were  made  by  them  down  to  the  very  date  of  Mr.  Norbury's 
death.  Mr.  Norbury  was  also  a  member  of  the  General 
Committee  and  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Ramsey 
Cottage  Hospital,  and  had  quite  recently  acquainted  the 
Committee  with  his  intention  to  set  aside  a  certain  amount 
annually  towards  the  endowment  of  a  bed  in  that  institution. 
During  his  residence  in  Manchester,  Mr.  Norbury  was  actively 
connected  with  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber for  twenty-two  years,  the  Manchester  Association  of  Elocution- 
ists, the  Manchester  Arts  Club,  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  kindred  educational  and  social  organisa- 
tions in  the  great  cotton  centre,  and  his  name  appears  over  the 
door  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Hazel  Grove,  near  Stockport, 
an  institution  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and,  for 
some  years,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management.  Mr. 
Norbury  displayed  the  same  interest  in  movements  in  Ramsey 
designed  for  the  uplifting  of  his  fellows,  though,  perhaps,  in  a 
more  restricted  degree — he  took,  for  example,  some  little  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Ramsey  Church  Institute  and  the  Ramsey 
Seamen's  Bethel.  He  was  always  ready  to  show  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  men  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
there  are  many  young  fellows,  Ramsey  youths  among  the 
number,  who  owe  their  start  in  life  to  Mr.  Norbury's  kindly 
offices.  By  religious  persuasion  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  he  was,  for  some  years,  a  sidesman  at 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Ramsey,  and  though  no  man  could  have 
been  less  inclined  to  severity  and  uncharitableness,  he  held 
pronounced  views  on  the  temperance  question.  In  short,  it 
was  impossible  to  have  had  Mr.  Norbury's  acquaintance,  even 
to  the  limited  extent  to  which  the  writer  regrets  being  obliged 
to  confess,  without  retaining  the  vivid  impression  of  a  high 
intellect,  a  lofty  character,  and  a  kindly,  unassuming,  courte- 
ous disposition,  and,  to  employ  a  rather  hackneyed  phrase,  the 
world  is  poorer  by  his  loss. — The  funeral  took  place  at  Maug- 
hold  on  Tuesday,  and  was  largely  attended,  among  the 
gathering  being  the  members  of  the  Ramsey  lifeboat  crew, 
representatives  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company,  representatives  of  the  various  local  institutions  with 
which  Mr.  Norbury  had  been  connected,  and  a  strong  represen- 
tation of  the  general  public.  A  hymn  was  given  out  at  the 
door  of  the  deceased  gentleman's  residence  by  the  Rev.  S.  N. 
Harrison,  and  the  funeral  ceremony  was  conductd  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Pope. — Isle  of  Man  Times. 
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HENRY  WATSON,    Mus.Doc. 

After  a  very  short  illness  Dr.  Henry  Watson  passed  away  on 
Tuesday,  January  3,  1911,  at  his  residence  in  Chapel  Street, 
Salford.  On  Saturday  he  was  going  about  his  work  as  usual, 
and  the  news  of  his  death  came  as  a  shock  of  painful  surprise 
to  his  wide  circle  of  friends,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  through- 
out Lancashire.  To  those  of  us  who  knew  the  kindly  doctor 
long  and  intimately  the  sense  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  is 
deep  and  heartfelt.  We  shall  miss  the  tranquil  presence  in  its 
leisurely  passage  to  and  fro  amid  the  general  turmoil — the 
man  of  the  quiet  smile,  "  the  unassuming  modesty,  the  sunny 
character,  and  gay  good  humour,"  and  the  ineffable  charm  of 
manner  on  the  platform  as  exponent  of  the  art  which  he  loved 
so  well.  Only  the  other  day  I  met  him  in  Cross  Street  and 
applied  to  him  for  the  loan  of  copies  of  a  favourite  English 
part-song  for  a  family  party.  u  Why,"  he  said,  with  a  gentle 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  "  you  can  get  them  for  a  penny  each.  But 
how  many  do  you  want?  Half-a-dozen?  You  can  have  them." 
They  were  laid  out  for  me  when  I  called  later  at  his  Library 
with  a  slip  of  paper  enjoining  that  the  copies  should  be  "  kept 
flat " — an  instance.,  though  slight  in  itself,  which  was  signifi- 
cant of  the  method  and  care  in  all  that  characterised  his  doings 
throughout  life. 

The  son  of  a  worker  in  the  cotton  industry,  Dr.  Watson  was 
born  at  Burnley  sixty-four  years  ago.  He  took  to  music  as  a 
child,  became  proficient  as  an  organist  whilst  yet  young,  and 
thenceforward  made  steady  progress.  One  of  his  most-prized 
possessions  was  a  copy  of  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  inscribed 
"  Presented  to  Henry  Watson  by  C.  Rhodes,  Blackburn ; 
Christmas,  December,  1859."  TRis  gift,  his  first  book,  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  musical 
works  which  the  doctor  got  together  by  dint  of  unwearied 
diligence  and  at  no  small  personal  cost.  He  confessed  to  me  on 
a  recent  occasion  that  he  was  amazed  at  the  magnitude  and 
value  of  his  achievement  in  the  collecting  line.  After  a  varied 
experience  as  organist  and  pianist' — the  latter  including  a 
twelve  months'  pleasant  tour  through  England  and  away  to  the 
Channel  Islands  as  accompanist  in  connection  with  an  itinerant 
panorama — young  Watson  came  to  Manchester  in  1862  and 
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settled  down  in  Chapel  Street.  Here  he  lived  thenceforward 
to  the  end  within  a  stone's  throw  almost  of  the  CathedraL 
He  mentioned  to  me  as  a  striking  fact  that  his  father-in-law 
had  resided  in  the  same  premises  for  seventy  years,  and  that 
within  the  unusually  long  space  of  120  years  there  had  been 
only  four  tenants — no  mean  testimony  of  the  healthiness  of 
what  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  unpropitious  neighbourhood, 
Here,  spread  over  the  various  rooms  upstairs  and  down,  is  the 
unique  collection,  a  most  generous  gift  to  the  city,  known  as  the 
Henry  Watson  Music  Library.  He  gave  it  on  condition  that 
during  his  lifetime  or  until  the  cessation  of  his  engagements  in 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession  it  should  remain  in  his 
custody  and  under  his  care — a  condition  that  was  fulfilled. 
In  the  collection,  now  numbering  some  thirty  thousand  works, 
are  included  special  libraries,  notably  those  of  the  Hargreaves 
Choral  Society,  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts,  the  now  defunct 
Manchester  Athenaeum  Choral  and  Cheetham  Glee  and  Choral 
Societies,  with  both  of  which  the  doctor  was  associated  as 
conductor,  the  Manchester  Vocal  Society,  and  the  Gentlemen's 
Glee  Club.  Also  the  important  collection  of  his  friend  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Hall,  of  this  city.  Dr.  Watson  also  gave  to  the 
Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music  his  rare  instruments,  in 
which  is  represented  the  history  of  music  from  the  earliest 
times. 

With  one  single  exception  Dr.  Watson  had  charge  of  the 
musical  arrangements  at  the  famous  Shakspere  birthday 
celebrations  at  the  Manchester  Arts  Club  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  He  attended  at  the  festival  in 
April  last,  and  in  accordance  with  custom  the  program  opened 
with  the  chorus  "All  hail  the  day,"  from  the  Arts  Club  Shaks- 
pearean  Cantata,  written  and  composed  by  the  doctor  and  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  M'Cormick.  This  work  was  first 
performed  at  the  1^90  celebrations.  Four  years  after  that 
Dr.  Watson  gave  the  customary  address,  taking  for  his  subject 
Shakspere  from  the  Musician's  Standpoint.  He  likewise  paid 
an  annual  visit  to  the  New  Islington  Hall,  Ancoats,  bringing* 
with  him  a  party  of  singers  to  give  the  music  before  and  after 
the  Sunday  afternoon  lecture.  The  last  occasion  was  a  month 
ago,  when  Mr.  Eller  lectured  on  the  songs  in  various  styles, 
glees  and  part  songs,  two  of  the  best  known  of  them  being 
"The  Soldier's  Dream"  and  "Who  is  Sylvia?"  (Shakspere); 
a  sacred  cantata,  "  Prayer  and  Adoration  ' ;  a  Service  in  D  ; 
and  an  opera,  "  Fair  Rosine,"  the  lyrics  of  which  were  written 
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by  Mr.  M'Cormick.  Further,  he  had  a  hand  in  the  musical 
arrangements  associated  with  the  famous  Calvert  Shaksperean 
revivals,  which  began  at  the  Prince's  Theatre  in  1868,  out  of 
which  arose,  as  the  outcome  of  the  admirable  choir  got  together, 
the  Manchester  Vocal  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Watson  became 
conductor,  a  position  which  he  only  relinquished  last  season. 
He  composed  the  music  for  Mr.  Flanagan's  revival  of  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra"  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  1897,  and  the  music 
for  the  forthcoming  production  of  "  The  Winter's  Tale  "  is  his 
arrangement.  Two  years  ago  he  selected  the  numerous  song 
snatches  sung  by  Merrythought  in  the  Old  English  comedy, 
'"  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  which  was  revived  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  and  is  again  to  be  played  there  a  week  or  two 
hence.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the  entr'acte  music.  Of  the 
Gentlemen's  Glee  Club  the  doctor  had  been  music  director  since 
1894,  and  is  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Club.  In  addition, 
he  had  been  conductor  of  other  musical  societies  in  this  district. 
He  was  on  the  board  of  professors  at  our  Royal  College  of 
Music  and  lecturer  on  the  History  and  Development  of  Musical 
Instruments  at  the  Manchester  University. 

Amid  all  these  varied  activities  the  doctor,  by  way  of  relaxa- 
tion, found  time  to  follow  his  hobby  as  a  photographer  and  to 
do  joinery  and  mechanic's  work.  At  his  home  in  Chapel  Street 
he  possessed  a  workshop  fitted  up  with  bench,  lathe,  and  com- 
plete set  of  tools.  There  he  repaired  old  musical  instruments, 
whilst  his  skill  as  a  joiner  is  testified  by  the  numerous  ranges 
of  shelves  made  to  house  the  ever-expanding  library.  In 
acknowledging  a  few  words  of  appreciation  which  I  gave  him 
not  long  ago  as  to  his  varied  labours  for  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  the  music-loving  public,  the  doctor  wrote :  "  It  is  indeed  one 
of  the  pleasures  of  my  life  to  know  that  my  work  of  love  has  not 
been  in  vain."  Truly  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson  has  not 
been  in  vain,  and  now  that  he  has  gone  from  us  he  has  left  a 
tangible  memorial  of  his  own  bearing  by  which  his  good  deeds 
will  long  be  remembered. 

He  is  dead  the  sweet  musician ! 
He  has  gone  from  us  for  ever. 
He  has  moved  a  little  nearer 
To  the  Master  of  all  music, 
To  theMaster  of  all  singing. 

H.  M. 
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TRIBUTES  BY  FRIENDS. 

By  STANLEY  WITHERS. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and 
not  on  Monday,  as  the  daily  papers  stated,  will  fall  as  a  sad 
blow  upon  many  local  institutions  and  upon  innumerable- 
friends.  Musicians  more  famous  than  he  are  resident  among 
us,  but  surely  none  more  well-beloved.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
sincerity  of  character  and  of  unostentatious  public  spirit. 
Few  know  the  personal  sacrifices  he  made  in  money  and  time  to 
endow  our  city  with  a  musical  library  worthy  of  the  other 
great  libraries  of  Manchester.  Never  a  wealthy  man,  he  lived 
a  life  of  great  simplicity  and  devoted  his  surplus  savings  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  one  object.  The  library  grew,  by  gift  and 
purchase,  to  some  30,000  volumes,  and  he  lived  surrounded  by 
these  books,  all  catalogued  and  arranged  with  the  most  meticul- 
ous care,  scores  and  parts,  by  his  own  hands.  Nothing  would 
ever  separate  him  from  his  books  and  from  the  Salford  home  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  public  library  first  came  to  birth ;  and  the 
house  in  Chapel  Street,  which  he  adapted  with  the  greatest  skill 
to  his  purposes,  was  a  veritable  Mecca  to  music  students  and  to 
choir-masters  throughout  Lancashire,  for  unlike  most  collectors 
he  loved  to  lend  his  music  and  his  books.  Ready  sympathy 
and  practical  help  were  vouchsafed  by  him  to  all  seekers  after 
truth  in  matters  musical,  and  to  the  last  he  acted  as  his  own 
librarian,  willing  and  eager  to  place  both  books  and  informa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  all  lovers  of  music. 

The  obituary  notices  rightly  speak  of  the  affection  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  colleagues  at  the  College  of  Music.  He  has, 
indeed,  written  his  name  large  at  that  institution,  for  in 
addition  to  the  invaluable  collection  of  musical  instruments 
which  bears  his  name,  the  walls  of  his  class-rooms  are  covered 
with  the  fine  plates  from  Hipkin's  "  Musical  Instruments, 
Historic,  Rare,  and  Unique,"  also  presented  by  him.  Better 
still,  he  has  left  the  memory  of  unfailing  kindliness,  of  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  of  rare  unselfishness.  Only  his  intimate 
friends  knew  that  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  carrying 
on  his  duties  in  the  face  of  hopeless  physical  conditions,  and 
that  to  his  other  virtues  must  be  added  that  of  unfaltering 
courage. 

Dr.  Watson  was  doubtless  best  known  through  his  connection 
with  choral  societies  in  and  around  Manchester,  and  for  his 
revival  of  old  music.  The  glee  and  the  part-song  he  made  his 
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own  particular  province.  He  was  especially  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  conductor  of  the  Manchester  Glee  Club  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  its  foundation 
in  1830.  The  Manchester  Vocal  Society,  of  which  he  was  the 
second  founder,  was  identified  with  his  name  until  its  recon- 
stitution  a  few  months  ago.  He  was  in  a  like  way  associated 
with  the  Stockport  Vocal  Union,  whose  last  concert  he  con- 
ducted. But  the  true  Dr.  Watson,  the  enthusiast  and  the  lover, 
was  the  librarian  and  the  collector.  He  had  the  instinct,  nay, 
the  passion,  of  the  bibliophile.  He  loved  to  pore  over  MS.  and 
sort  out  valuables  from  musical  rubbish  heaps.  One  historic 
discovery  of  his,  in  a  neglected  pile  of  music  in  a  bookseller's 
shop,  was  the  unearthing  of  three  original  MSS.  of  Mozart 
which  brought  the  owner  gTeat  profit,  but,  alas !  not  the 
discoverer.  He  had  the  patience  of  the  enthusiast,  and  his 
heart  was  in  his  library  and  his  workshop.  Though  practical 
in  his  purchases  for  the  general  library,  he  was  a  true  anti- 
quary in  the  best  sense,  and  searched  with  inborn  enthusiasm 
for  early  editions  and  missing  parts.  Catalogues  were  his 
delight.  He  re-discovered  the  work  of  Thomas  Mace  and  was 
rewarded  by  finding  many  a  rare  treatise  and  uncatalogued 
musical  broadsheet.  Only  those  who  have  seen  him  at  work, 
gluepot  in  hand,  putting  together  a  broken  spinet  or  mending 
the  leather  back  of  a  damaged  folio,  knew  the  real  man.  What 
he  did  not  know  about  old  instruments  and  their  uses  was 
surely  not  worth  the  knowing.  How  he  gloated  over  every  new 
find !  What  pains  he  took  to  tune  old  viols  and  restring 
damaged  harpsichords  !  He  loved  to  accumulate  obsolete  and 
hoary  instruments  of  English  make  such  as  the  serpent  and  the 
mammoth  trombone,  which  degenerate  moderns  lack  the  breath 
to  sound.  His  interest,  however,  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
native  instruments.  In  this  sense  the  world  was  his  parish, 
and  the  primitive  instruments  of  Africa  and  the  nose  flute  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  stirred  his  enthusiasm  no  less  than  the 
highly-wrought  products  of  European  culture,  because  they  all 
had  this  in  common — that  they  represented  the  effort's  of  their 
creators  to  express  musical  ideas  and  musical  emotions. 

By  T.  H.  M'CoRMicK. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson,  who  has  been  so  long  a 
prominent  musician  in  Manchester,  will  excite  profound  con- 
cern not  only  with  the  people  here,  but  also  to  numerous 
musical  amateurs  in  the  surrounding  towns.  His  ability  as 
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director  of  musical  societies,  and  in  some  cases  their  founder, 
has  made  him  a  name  and  fame  not  easily  won  even  in  the 
profession  which  he  has  so  adorned.  No  doubt  his  services  as 
conductor  of  the  Manchester  Vocal  Society  have  led  him  to  all 
these  increased  activities.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
Wilson,  the  members  of  that  body,  all  practised  vocalists, 
unanimously  requested  him  to  take  up  the  direction  of  their 
concerts,  as  none  but  himself  was  so  able  to  carry  on  the  great 
scheme  of  a  choral  body  desirous  to  give  only  of  the  best  of 
choral  music.  In  their  selection  they  were  not  disappointed. 
Dr.  Watson  was  imbued  with  the  spirit,  energy,  and  taste  of 
his  predecessor,  and  the  members  of  the  society,  and  the 
patrons  of  the  concerts,  have  long  continued  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  learning  and  advice.  His  labours,  however,  have  told 
upon  his  constitution.  He  was  never  a  robust  man,  but  his 
careful  use  of  his  strength  has  enabled  him  to  do  a  vast  amount 
of  work  in  furtherance  of  his  art.  We  have  certainly  lost  in 
him  not  only  an  accomplished  musician,  but  a  gentleman  it  was 
always  a  delight  to  meet.  Young  singers  met  in  him  a  rare 
friend,  and  perhaps  no  other  conductor  could  gather  around 
him  so  many  willing,  helping  voices  as  he  could  command  on 
any  special  occasion.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
Manchester  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  members  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Glee  Club,  the  Victoria  Glee  Club,  and  other 
kindred  societies,  in  which  he  took  a  warm  interest.  He  was 
of  so  genial  nature,  so  industrious,  and  so  anxious  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  musical  culture  that  he  spared  no  efforts  to 
accomplish  what  to  him  was  the  work  of  his  life.  The  great 
library  of  musical  works,  and  musical  instruments,  which  he 
has  given  to  our  city  will  keep  his  name  alive  as  one  of  our 
worthiest  citizens,  but  his  kindly  nature,  his  generosity,  and 
varied  talents  will  endear  his  memory  to  the  numberless  friends 
who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  or  the  benefit  of  his 
instruction. 


By  W.  HARTLEY  BRACEWELL. 

Many  columns  have  been  written  about  Dr.  Watson's  position 
in  the  musical  world ;  too  little  about  his  ennobling  personality. 
Nothing  in  Dr.  Watson's  whole  life  has  left  so  indelible  an 
impress  on  my  mind  as  his  thoroughness — nothing,  indeed,* 
except  his  sympathy,  which  was  tremendous.  Dr.  Watson  was 
thorough  as  a  boy,  when  he  studied  the  dulcimer  by  the  ear 
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before  he  knew  a  note  of  music,  and  by  his  thoroughness  he 
puzzled  out  upwards  of  300  tunes,  which  were  known  to  be 
•correct  in  notes  and  vivid  with  colour.  He  was  thorough  as  a 
youth  when  he  smartly  acquired  proficiency  on  the  pianoforte 
under  Mr.  Hargreaves,  a  well-known  Burnley  tutor. 
Thoroughness  marked  every  step  of  his  career  at  Cambridge 
as  a  young  man,  and  who  is  there  in  this  city  or  in  the  musical 
world  can  say  that  the  same  illuminating  trait  has  not  distin- 
guished his  days  as  conductor  of  not  only  the  Manchester  Vocal 
Society  but  nigh  a  dozen  other  choral  combinations  within  a 
radius  of  forty  miles? 

He  was  thorough  in  every  detail  of  his  everyday  life,  which 
ticked  out  its  duties  and  developments  with  the  regularity  of  a 
-clock.  He  was  always  punctual  and  systematic  and  tactful. 
He  had  a  place  for  everything  and  had  everything  in  its  place. 
He  could  work  with,  if  not  lightning  rapidity,  at  least  an 
amazing  speed,  not  altogether  because  he  was  scholarly  and  had 
.a  clear  brain  and  a  retentive  memory,  but  because  he  could 
put  his  hand  on  to  just  whatever  he  wanted  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

An  instance  of  this  serviceable  alliance  of  mental  celerity 
.and  facility  of  location  occurred  only  a  few  days  before  his 
-death — the  last  occasion,  indeed,  on  which  he  handled  a  book, 
and  which,  therefore,  is  another  poignant  reminder  of  the 
sundered  tie.  Dr.  Watson  sat  up  in  bed  and  asked  his  wife  to 
get  him  a  certain  book.  It  was  a  book  that  he  had  not  con- 
sulted for  a  long  time,  but  he  knew  exactly  where  it  was.  He 
named  not  only  the  shelf  but  the  exact  number  of  the  book  on 
the  shelf,  and  it  was  brought  to  him  almost  as  expeditiously  as 
"he  himself  could  have  obtained  it  had  he  been  in  his  ordinary 
health. 

Then  a  word  as  to  his  sympathy.  A  larger-hearted  man 
never  lived.  His  consideration,  his  feeling  for  others,  was 
revealed  in  his  gentlemanly  bearing  and  gentle,  softly  spoken 
words.  He  had  a  wonderful  optimism,  and  his  sunny  disposi- 
tion was  often  remarked  upon,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
people  whose  good  fortune  it  was — and  it  "  was  "  good  fortune 
indeed — to  come  into  contact  with  him.  Quiet,  smiling, 
genial,  tender-hearted,  resolute,  and  liberal,  he  won  the  esteem 
•of  all  who  met  him,  and  none  met  and  chatted  with  him  who 
•did  not  desire  intensely  to  repeat  the  experience. 

I  remember  Dr.  Watson  visiting  my  parents  many  years  ago 
I  was  in  my  teens.  He  ascertained  from  them  that  I  had 
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begun  to  take  lessons  in  music,  and  at  once  his  interest  was 
aroused,  and  he  entered  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  elder  brother 
into  my  plans  and  ambitions,  uttering  many  stimulating 
words,  and  assuring  me  that  none  would  be  more  pleased  to 
hear  of  my  success.  He  returned  home  to  Manchester,  but  had 
not  been  there  more  than  a  day  or  two  before  quite  a  fat  roll  of 
pianoforte  music  was  received  from  him  by  me.  The  roll 
comprised  several  of  his  own  compositions,  including  portions 
of  his  opera  "  Fair  Rosine "  and  his  own  pianoforte  score  of 
Cellier's  opera,  "  The  Sultan  of  Mocha."  He  made  me  a  present 
of  the  lot,  and  begged  me  to  persevere,  and  let  him  have 
periodical  reports  of  my  progress.  Mine  was  by  no  means  an 
isolated  instance  of  Dr.  Watson's  spontaneous  practical  and 
gratuitous  aid. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  memories  of  "  Harry  "  Watson, 
as  one  could  call  him,  that  he  was  a  Lancashire  man,  who 
never -strove  or  wished  to  be  anything  else  but  one ;  a  Lancashire 
man  who  drew  his  vital  breath  from  the  county,  and  whose- 
pride  was  ever  in  hailing  and  ^honouring  it  as  a  pioneer  of 
forward  movements — movements  of  high  principle  and  chivalr- 
ous being.  Though  he  often  spoke  with  great  affection  of  his 
native  town  of  Burnley  and  of  the  sacrifices  made  for  him  by 
his  father — an  overlooker  in  a  factory — and  his  grandfather, 
Manchester,  the  city  of  his  adoption,  was  his  real  home.  He 
has  given  of  his  very  best  to  Manchester  musically  and  as  a 
man,  and  if  in  addition  to  h'is  personal  and  professional 
services  further  proof  were  needed  of  his  strong  attachment  to 
the  city,  could  it  not  be  found  in  his  munificent  gift  of  a 
library  of  30,000  volumes  accumulated  with  a  discrimination 
and  care  during  a  lifetime's  intimacy  with  the  best  and  rarest 
productions  in  the  world  he  made  his  heaven  ? 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  pathetic  figure  from  whose- 
side  a  noble  comrade  has  been  torn.  Who  was  it  that  inspired 
the  studies  of  young  Harry  Watson  when  he  first  came  to 
Manchester  but  the  "  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,"  whom  he 
met  at  the  very  house  at  which  he  died  on  Tuesday — the  house- 
of  the  gentleman  who  afterwards  came  to  be  his  father-in-law 
and  firm  friend.  She  was  a  mere  girl  when  first  he  saw  her, 
but  lovable,  sweet,  amiable  like  himself,  she  fired  his  soul  at 
once,  and  for  her  he  aspired,  studied,  struggled,  and  finally 
conquered. 
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The  funeral,  which  takes  place  to-day  at  the  Manchester 
Southern  Cemetery,  will  be  preceded  at  noon  by  a  memorial 
service  at  the  Cathedral,  of  which  Dr.  Watson  was  a  sidesman. 


GENTLEMEN'S  GI.EE  CLUB. 

A  SOLEMN  CEREMONY. 

The  feeling  dominating  the  fourth  concert  of  the  season,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  was  regret  at  the  death,  almost  tragic  in  its 
unexpectedness,  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson,  the  musical  director. 
Although  not  feeling  well  Dr.  Watson  conducted  the  rehearsal 
of  the  choir  on  the  last  day  of  1910,  and  it  was  only  on  Monday 
that  the  determined  spirit  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  body 
going. 

It  would  have  been  in  consonance  with  the  feelings  of  many 
present  to  have  abandoned  the  concert,  but  it  became  known 
that  to  do  this  would  be  against  the  wishes  of  one  who  had  the 
greatest  consideration  for  all  those  with  whom  he  had  relations, 
and  whose  wish,  when  he  realised  that  the  end  was  approaching, 
was  that  the  concert  should  be  held  as  usual.  Some  alteration 
in  the  program  was  inevitable,  and  in  place  of  the  usual 
opening  glee,  "  Glorious  Apollo,"  the  following  lines  were  read 
by  a  member  of  the  choir : 

IN    MEMORIAL. 
Henry  Watson,  Mus.Doc.  Cantab.  :  died  January  3,  1911. 

'Twas  he,  who  led  our  tuneful  Choir, 

Conductor  of  its  Muses'  art, 

Not  sparing  all  that  we  require 

In  harmony,  who  could  impart 

The  best  of  thoughts  to  human  kind 

And  peace  to  those  o'er- wrought  with  care; 

In  heavenly  service  may  he  find 

That  such  as  he  are  welcome  there. 

The  man,  who  others'  thoughts  controlled,, 

Had  seeds  of  love  for  others  sown, 

Is  'midst  our  honour'd  names  enrolled 

By  virtue  of  a  grace   his  own. 
Watson  himself  was  one  of  these, 
He  worked  for  love,  his  God  to  please. 
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"  The  Dream  of  Rest,"  by  the  deceased,  was  also  sung  by  the 
choir.  The  ladies  of  the  choir  gave  Elgar's  delightful  part- 
song,  "  The  Snow."  One  of  the  best  and  most  enjoyable  items 
was  the  fine  chorus,  "  Daybreak,"  which  was  rendered  with 
fine,  firm  tone  and  balance.  Miss  Hargreaves  was  especially 
appreciated  in  the  solo  in  "  A  Christmas  Tale "  (Macfarren). 
Mention  ought  also  to  be  made  of  the  part-song,  "  Breezes  of 
Evening  "  (Oberthur),  which  is  full  of  interest  and  was  sung 
with  much  intimacy  of  tone  and  expression.  One  might  here 
ask  why  vocalists  so  frequently  use  the  long  "  i  "  in  "  wind  " 
instead  of  the  more  intelligent  short  vowel  1  Surely  to  do  this 
in  such  a  phrase  as  "  The  wind  was  roaring  loudly "  is  in 
opposition  to  the  vowel  sound  used  in  expressing  this  in  speech. 
To  use  a  vowel  merely  for  the  sake  of  better  tone  is  surely 
suggesting  a  weakness,  which  probably  may  not  exist,  and  is 
not  using  the  sound  which  most  readily  conveys  our  intention, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  object  of  speech.  This  particular  word 
was  used  on  at  least  three  occasions  at  this  concert. 

Pearsall's  Antient  Christmas  Carol,  "  In  Dulci  Jubilo,"  is 
always  a  favourite  at  these  concerts,  and  its  yearly  repetition 
does  not  cause  it  to  become  stale.  Two  pieces  were  sung  for  the 
first  time — a  bright  hunting  chorus  by  Randegger,  "  Hark ! 
the  horn,"  and  a  glee  entitled  "  Vineta,"  by  Abt.  Messrs. 
Crowther,  Stark,  Ramsden,  and  Richmond  gave  the  glee  by 
Hargreaves,  "  Hear  me,  sweet  fancy,"  which,  in  1834,  was 
awarded  the  prize  offered  by  the  club.  The  quartet,  "  When 
hands  meet,"  by  Miss  Blackburn,  Miss  Bertenshaw,  Mr.  Minty, 
and  Mr.  Wardley,  was  treated  rather  boisterously.  Miss  Knott 
and  Mr.  Brown  were  heard  to  advantage  in  the  solo  parts  from 
PurcelPs  "  Frost  Scene,"  from  "  King  Arthur."  Mr.  Richard 
Knight  was  a  most  efficient  accompanist.  Mr.  William  Wilson 
filled  the  trying  post  of  president  of  the  evening  with  much  tact 
and  ability.  Sir  William  Stephens  responded  for  the  visitors 
after  supper. 

Dr.  Watson  was  appointed  in  1894,  and  filled  the  office  of 
musical  director  for  a  longer  period  that  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  a  similar  capacity  during  the  eighty  years  of  the  club's 
existence.  It  is  difficult  adequately  to  realise  the  service 
rendered  to  this  and  similar  societies,  which  Dr.  Watson,  by  his 
untiring  efforts  in  exhuming,  not  only  all  that  was  good  in 
music,  but  in  collecting  details  of  the  early  history  of  societies, 
some  of  whch  are  no  longer  in  existence,  and  others  that 
flourish  all  the  more  by  reason  of  his  connection  and  influence. 
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Unspoiled  by  his  wide  knowledge,  kindly  and  genial  in 
manner  and  thought  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him;  patient  and  helpful  to  all  those  whose  capacity  was  less 
than  his  own  he  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
mourned  by  many  friends.  R.  W.  B. 

— Manchester  City  News,  January  7,  1911. 

DR.  HENRY  WATSON. 

With  great  regret  we  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson, 
of  Manchester. 

Dr.  Watson  filled  a  place  in  Manchester  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  was  a  musician  by  instinct  as  well  as  by  training.  And 
with  all  his  gifts  and  singularly  rich  experience  he  was  a& 
unaffected  as  a  child.  His  death,  at  an  age  when  his  natural 
force  was  almost  unabated,  will  be  sincerely  deplored  by  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  knew  him  as  a  friend,  and  by  many 
more  to  whom  he  was  but  a  name,  yet  a  name  that  stood  for  all 
that  was  good  in  musical  work. 

Dr.  Watson  was  born  in  Burnley  in  1846.  His  father  was 
employed  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  while  the  boy  Henry  was  yet 
a  child  the  family  removed  to  Accrington.  The  father  and 
grandfather  were  fond  of  music,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  musical  services  which  in  their  day  were  a  common  accom- 
paniment to  charity  sermons  in  Lancashire  churches  and 
chapels.  From  his  father  and  grandfather  Dr.  Watson  seems 
to  have  inherited  his  delight  in  music.  As  a  little  boy  he 
played  the  dulcimer.  Then  his  father  bought  him  a  square 
piano,  and  placed  him  under  the  tutorship  of  a  Mr.  Hargreaves. 
Young  Watson  made  rapid  progress  in  his  musical  studies,  and 
was  able  when  scarcely  in  his  teens  to  play  the  organ  for  a  full 
church  service.  At  this  time  also,  in  order  to  lighten  his 
father's  burden — he  lost  his  mother  while  yet  an  infant, — ho- 
used to  earn  small  sums  for  playing  the  piano  in  licensed 
houses  in  the  town. 

For  a  brief  period  he  found  a  home  in  a  boarding  school  kept 
by  Mr.  Broughton.  When  the  school  closed  he  cast  about  for 
an  engagement,  and  joined  himself  to  a  company  that  was 
touring  the  Channel  Isles  and  Cornwall  with  a  panoramic 
entertainment.  On  his  return  to  Lancashire  he  found  work 
with  Mr.  Edward  Henry,  the  head  of  a  firm  of  music-dealers 
and  publishers  in  Barton  Arcade  and  Deansgate.  There  for 
several  years  he  learnt  the  practical,  theoretical,  and  business 
side  of  music.  He  worked  in  the  shop  in  the  daytime  and 
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spent  many  of  his  evenings  in  playing  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments at  concerts  or  other  entertainments.  "  I  played,"  he 
used  to  say  in  recalling  those  strenuous  yet  happy  days,  "  for 
'  Pepper's  Ghost ' — a  popular  entertainment  in  the  sixties, — 
for  Frederic  Maccabe  and  for  Henry  Irving,  and,  just  to  mix 
it  a  little,  at  De  Jong's  Saturday-night  Concerts  and  the 
Gentlemen's  Concerts." 

Later,  Dr.  Watson  became  associated  with  more  important 
musical  work.  After  filling  the  position  of  organist  at  several 
churches  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  in 
the  middle  of  the  city.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  St.  Peter's 
Church  was  noted  for  its  musical  services.  Mr.  B.  St.  J.  B. 
Joule  was  honorary  organist,  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  was 
choirmaster.  Dr.  Watson  was  associated  with  them.  About 
this  time  Charles  Calvert  began  his  Shakspearean  Revivals  at 
the  Prince's  Theatre,  and  when  those  performances  came  to  an 
end  the  choir,  which  had  contributed  greatly  to  their  success, 
was  kept  together,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Manches- 
ter Vocal  Society.  Dr.  Watson  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society,  and  for  over  forty  years  he  watched  over  its  fortunes. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  directed  its  work.  In  March 
last  he  took  his  leave  of  the  Society.  On  that  occasion  he  gave 
to  a  representative  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  an  interesting 
account  of  the  development  of  Manchester  in  a  musical  sense 
during  the  last  few  decades.  He  said : 

"  The  Manchester  Vocal  Society  really  originated  out  of 
the  chorus  which  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  revival 
of  '  The  Tempest,'  with  which  Mr.  Charles  Calvert  opened  the 
Prince's  Theatre.  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  a  well-known  professor 
of  music  in  Manchester  and  for  a  time  the  principal  tenor  at 
St.  Peter's  Church,  afterwards  becoming  choirmaster,  took 
charge  of  the  choral  music  at  the  Prince's,  and  the  Prince's 
chorus  consisted  mainly  of  the  St.  Peter's  choir.  At  that- 
time,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  choir  had  for  its 
organist  Mr.  B.  St.  J.  B.  Joule,  brother  of  Dr.  Joule,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  the  most  important  choir  in  the  country  out 
of  London.  Its  ten  members  were  all  professional  vocalists. 
Someone  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  such  a  fine  body 
of  vocalists  were  disbanded,  and  acting  on  the  suggestion  a 
meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Joule  and  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  Society  was  formed,  Mr.  Joule,  the  president, 
providing  the  name.  The  Society  was  established  for  the 
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cultivation  of  vocal  music.  We  were  not  wedded  m  any 
particular  school  or  time,  but  the  music  must  be  choral  music. 
\\'<  were  not  a  chorus  but  a  choir,  and  there  is  a  gn-ai 
difference  between  the  two.  In  a  small  choir  like  that  of  the 
Vocal  Society  every  voice  must  be  efficient.  Every  one  of 
our  members  is  a  soloist.  The  majority  of  the  local  singers 
for  many  years  have  graduated  in  our  ranks,  and  several 
have  attained  distinction  in  other  towns  and  countries, 
whilst  our  standard  has  helped  to  raise  the  status  of  choral 
music  in  Manchester.  The  standard  of  choral  music  was  not 
a  high  one  in  Manchester  when  we  began  operations,  and  I 
think  the  Vocal  Society  has  done  something  to  improve  it, 
and  has  also  been  a  factor  in  the  spread  of  musical 
knowledge." 

Dr.  Watson  was  associated  with  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
from  its  foundation,  first  as  choirmaster  when  Sir  Charles 
Halle  was  principal,  and  in  other  ways  afterwards.  He 
usually  composed  the  music  for  the  Shaksperean  nights  at  the 
Arts  Club  held  in  commemoration  of  Shakspere's  birthday. 
On  one  occasion  he  gave  the  address,  on  "  Shakspere  from  a 
musician's  standpoint."  Once  a  year  he  found  the  music  for  a 
Sunday  afternoon  lecture  in  Ancoats.  In  short,  he  was  always 
ready  to  help  good  works  without  fee  or  reward  of  any  kind. 
His  greatest  gift  to  the  city,  however,  was  his  musical  library 
of  30,000  volumes  and  his  musical  instruments,  300  in  number. 
The  latter  provide  an  object  lesson  of  the  development  of  the 
modern  grand  piano  through  all  its  stages  from  the  primitive 
dulcimer.  Dr.  Watson  qualified  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Cambridge  University  in  1887. 

AN  APPRECIATION. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson,  Manchester  loses  almost 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  typical  representatives  of  a  time 
when  to  be  a  Lancashire-born  musician  was  almost  certainly  to 
be  a  self-made  musician  and  a  man  of  proved  natural  aptitude 
for  the  art.  The  arts  do  not  gain  in  every  way  by  the  readier 
means  of  a  routine  education  in  them  which  makes  it  a  common 
thing  for  trained  mediocrity  to  bar  the  way  before  men  of  more 
natural  talents.  Nor  are  musicians  altogether  the  gainers 
because  their  accomplishment  may  be  specialised  into  narrow- 
ness without  any  danger  of  their  having  to  face  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  musical  life  such  as  that  led  by  Henry  Watson. 

The  genuineness  of  Dr.  Watson's  musical  gifts  was  proved  in 
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many  ways.  They  were  not  in  any  single  direction  very 
extraordinary,  but  in  their  multitudinous  activity  they  proved 
in  an  extraordinary  way  how  useful  all  genuine  gifts  might  be 
made.  Integrity  of  character  is  no  guarantee  of  aptitude  for 
the  arts,  nor  a  sufficient  substitute  for  it.  But  Dr.  Watson's 
lifework  shows  in  a  singular  degree  how  far  integrity  of 
character,  coupled  with  kindliness,  may  expand  the  usefulness 
of  moderate  gifts.  The  very  tendency  towards  an  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  arts  sometimes  means  that  the  original  gifts  are 
not  of  the  highest  rank.  But  in  English  music,  which  has  had 
its  period  of  greatness  and  has  afterwards  lost  touch  with  it, 
the  antiquarian  is  eminently  useful,  especially  when  his 
enthusiasm  is  turned  so  directly  to  the  thought  of  the  public 
good,  as  in  Dr.  Watson's  case.  While  it  is  possible,  as  it  has 
been  in  recent  years,  for  such  rich  discoveries  to  be  made  as  the 
lyrics  and  the  music  of  Thomas  Campion,  it  is  assuredly  a  most 
important  thing  that  libraries  of  music  should  be  collected  such 
as  that  on  which  Dr.  Watson  spent  so  much  of  his  means  and 
so  much  of  his  life,  and  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  city  of 
Manchester — a  library  which  gives  all  students  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  music  in  its 
historical  aspect  and  the  possibility  of  making  discoveries  of 
interest  both  to  music  and  to  literature. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Watson  that  not  pure  antiquar- 
ianism  but  a  desire  to  help  musical  societies  whose  needs  his 
own  widespread  activities  among  them  brought  him  to  see  led 
to  the  formation  of  his  library.  It  contains  as  many  as  fifty 
copies  of  almost  all  standard  music  that  could  be  needed  by 
choral  societies.  In  this  field  of  music  Dr.  Watson  is,  of  course, 
best  known  through  his  forty-four  years'  connection  with  the 
Manchester  Vocal  Society,  but  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies  is 
further  attested  by  his  conductorship  of  the  Gentlemen's  Glee 
Club,  the  Cheetham  Glee  and  Choral  Society,  the  Stockport 
Vocal  Union,  the  Stretford  Vocal  Society,  the  Athenaeum 
Musical  Society,  the  Chorley  Musical  Society,  and  other  bodies. 

To  the  last  Dr.  Watson  upheld  the  traditions  of  the  older  and 
more  diatonic  choral  writing,  and  protested  against  what  he 
held  to  be  the  unvocal  writing  of  many  present-day  composers. 
There  is  no  need  to  deny  that  there  is  something  in  his  objec- 
tion. In  the  olden  days  vocal  idioms  governed  even  instrumental 
music.  To-day  it  is  often  the  other  way  about.  Yet  choral 
music  progresses  in  spite  of  this  defect. 
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As  a  composer  Dr.  Watson  had  a  pure  if  somewhat  slight 
gift.  His  best-known  work  was  a  Shakspearean  Cantata, 
which  was  first  given  at  the  Arts  Club  on  Shakspere's  birthday, 
1890,  and  has  had  many  subsequent  performances.  The 
libretto  was  arranged  by  T.  H.  M'Cormack,  who  also  wrote  the 
text  for  Dr.  Watson's  opera  "  Fair  Rosine,"  which  had  a 
concert  performance  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  some  little  time 
later.  A  dance  from  this  opera  was  afterwards  arranged  to 
"  Crabbed  Age  and  Youth,"  and  was  the  most  popular  number 
of  the  music  arranged  by  Dr.  Watson  for  Mr.  Flanagan's 
production  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  at  the  Queen's  Theatre. 
As  publisher  of  Cellier's  opera  "The  Sultan  of  Mocha  "  Dr. 
Watson  found  himself  compelled  by  the  composer's  negligence 
to  arrange  the  pianoforte  score  for  publication  himself.  He 
also  made  the  final  revision  of  Macfarren's  treatises  on 
harmony  and  counterpoint  for  the  author,  who  was  blind.  S.  L. 
— Manchester  Guardian,  January  4,  1911. 

DR.  HENRY  WATSON. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson  yesterday,  after  a  compara- 
tively short  illness  at  his  residence  in  Chapel  Street,  Salford, 
where  he  has  lived  so  long  and  unobtrusively  among  his  many 
literary  and  musical  treasures,  is  a  great  blow  to  the  world  of 
music-lovers,  to  the  citizens  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  to 
an  immense  number  of  personal  friends.  The  municipality 
also  owes  him  an  immense  debt  for  his  splendid  gift  of  his 
music  library — a  collection  of  works  which  is  of  inestimable 
value  for  its  rarity,  its  curiosity,  as  well  as  its  general  and 
local  musical  historical  interest.  Musician,  teacher,  professor, 
virtuoso,  and  warm  friend  to  all  who  loved  the  art  he  loved, 
there  will  be  much  to  remind  Manchester  of  him  beyond  the 
effects  of  his  work,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  ere 
he  died  the  "  Henry  Watson  Music  Library,"  which  in  October, 
1899,  he  gave  to  the  Manchester  Corporation,  has  not  been 
provided  yet  with  due  space  in  a  Manchester  Reference  Library 
worthy  of  the  name  and  of  the  gift.  Dr.  Watson's  interests  in 
several  of  the  leading  musical  societies  in  Manchester  was,  of 
course,  well  known.  He  was  musical  director  of  the  Manchester 
Vocal  Society  for  25  years,  retiring  about  a  year  ago,  and  also 
of  the  Manchester  Gentlemen's  Glee  Club  for  the  last  15  years. 
He  wrote  "A  Chronicle  of  the  Manchestsr  Gentlemen's  Glee  Club 
from  its  foundation  in  1830  to  the  Session  of  1905-6."  Of  it 
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he  was  the  seventh  on  the  list  of  conductors.     It  was  published 
early  in  1906,  and  is  most  entertaining  as  well  as  an  informing 
little  work,  for  he  had  a  pleasant  literary  style.     Apart  from 
its  intense  interest  from  the  musical  point  of  view  it  contains 
sidelights  on  the  topography  of  Mid-Victorian  Manchester  that 
are  valuable.     Another  of  his  public   works   was  the  gift   in 
October,  1900,  to  the  Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music,  of  his 
wonderful  collection  of  old  and  curious  musical  instruments. 
Dr.  Watson  also  held  the  position  of  director  of  the  Stockport 
Vocal   Union,    as   well    as  of    the   famous    annual    Shakspere 
celebrations  at  the  Manchester  Arts  Club.     The  first  of  these 
was  in  1886,  when  Mr.  George  Milner  gave  the  address,  and 
from    that    time — with    the    exception    of     18^7,    when    Mr. 
Christopher  E.  Rowley  took  charge  of  the   musical  illustrations 
— Dr.  Watson  arranged  and  conducted  that  side  of  the  pro- 
gramme.     Some   of   his   best  music   was    composed    for  these 
occasions.       Among    the    honourable   positions   to    which   the 
Doctor  attained,  after  a  life  of  early  struggle,  if  not  penury, 
was  that  of   Dean  of   the  Faculty  of   Music   at  the  Victoria 
University.     He  was  at  his  death  a  member  of  that  Faculty — of 
which  Dr.  Carroll  is  now  Dean — and  lecturer  on  the  History 
and    Development    of    Musical    Instruments.        He    was    also 
honorary  curator  of  the  Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music, 
and  Professor  of  Choir  and  Musical  Direction.     Other  appoint- 
ments he  held  at  one  time  or  another  included  the  directorships 
of   the  Stretford   Choral   Society,  Athenaeum   Musical   Society, 
Accrington  Choral  Society,  in  addition  to  the  post  of  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  Withington   Congregational  Church.      In 
the  past  he  conducted  the  Cheetham  Glee  and  Choral  Union  for 
fourteen  years,    and  was  organist  at  numerous  churches  and 
chapels,  in  addition  to  the  two  specially  mentioned  later  in 
this  notice. 

Dr.  Watson  has  composed  music  in  several  styles.  He  wrote 
an  opera,  "  Fair  Rosine,"  in  1882,  and  a  commemorative 
Shaksperean  Cantata  in  1892,  the  librettos  of  both  being  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  T.  H.  M'Cormick.  Two  of  his  glees  "  The 
Soldier's  Dream'  and  "Who  is  Sylvia?"  are  well  known.  A 
sacred  cantata,  "  Prayer  and  Adoration,"  and  a  service  in  D 
are  also  his  handiwork. 

As  for  his  early  life,  we  have  it  from  his  own  narrative.  He 
was  born  in  Burnley  64  years  ago,  his  father  being  an  over- 
looker in  a  factory.  Before  entering  his  'teens,  he  used  to  earn 
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7s.  6d.  a  night  for  playing  solos  and  accompaniments  in 
public-houses,  "playing  away  till  one  o'clock  in  the  moriiinu, 
amid  surroundings  not  the  most  refined."  Later  he  joined  a 
travelling  panorama  show,  and  toured  through  the  Channel 
Islands  and  Cornwall.  His  life  was  hard  but  adventurous,  but 
he  considered  himself  a  wealthy  lad  on  his  salary  of  £1  per 
week  and  travelling  expenses.  Anxious  parents,  wishing  to 
have  the  wandering  boy  nearer  home,  apprenticed  him  to 
Messrs.  Edward  Henry  and  Co.,  the  proprietors  of  a  flourishing 
music  business  in  Manchester.  Here  he  made  himself  generally 
useful,  tuning  and  repairing  pianos  and  organs,  showing  off 
instruments,  and  playing  over  songs  and  pieces  to  customers. 
In  the  evenings  he  officiated  at  concerts  and  entertainments. 
"  I  played  for  '  Pepper's  Ghost,'  for  Frederic  Maccabe  and 
Henry  Irving;  and,  just  to  mix  it  a  little,  at  De  Jong's  and 
the  Gentlemen's  Concerts."  He  won  his  way  to  eminence  in  his 
profession  and  comfort  in  his  material  life  by  dogged  pertina- 
city, unfailing  cheerfulness,  and  unselfish  help  to  others.  He 
had  made  himself  known  as  a  skilful  player,  and  when  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Wilson  in  1867  provided  the  chorus  for  Charles 
Calvert's  Shaksperean  performances  at  the  Prince's  Theatre, 
Mr.  Watson  provided  the  accompaniment.  The  excellence  of 
the  training  of  the  chorus  was  so  manifest  that  it  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Manchester  Vocal  Society.  The  deceased 
was  a  partner  in  a  music  business  with  Mr.  William  H.  Brace- 
well.  Miss  Bracewell  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Watson,  who 
now  survives  her  husband. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Henry  Fisher,  he  studied  for  his 
•degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Cambridge.  He  secured  this  in 
1882,  and  the  full  degree  of  Doctor  came  in  1887.  Meanwhile 
Dr.  Watson  had  become  a  director  of  the  Vocal  Society,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Wilson.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  his 
father-in-law  resided  in  the  same  Salford  premises  for  seventy 
years  where  Dr.  Watson  has  now  died  after  a  residence  of 
about  forty-three  years.  Dr.  Watson  was  also  associated  as 
organist  and  choirmaster  with  St.  Peter's  Church — now  cleared 
away — and  with  St.  Paul's,  in  Turner  Street,  High  Street,  the 
predecessor  of  the  edifice  in  Oldham  Road,  New  Cross.  It  may 
l)e  noted  that  he  was  proficient  at  the  organ  when  very  young. 

In  his  collection  of  books  is  a  copy  of  Haydn's  "  Creation," 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "  Presented  to  Henry  Watson 
fay  C.  Rhodes,  Blackburn;  Christmas  gift,  December,  1859." 
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This  first  book  possessed  as  a  lad  marks  very  appropriately  the 
beginning  of  the  extensive  and  varied  collection  which  he  got 
together  by  steady  diligence,  and  at  no  small  personal  cost. 
It  is  a  signal  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
fascinating  pursuit  of  the  determined  collector.  The  doctor 
himself  has  confessed  that  he  was  amazed  at  the  magnitude  and 
value  of  what  he  had  collected.  A  correspondent,  referring 
to  the  marvellous  library  and  appealing  to  the  public  to  place 
similar  treasures  under  Dr.  Watson's  care,  remarked  a  year  or 
two  ago:  "That  self-abnegation  is  a  prime  factor  in  Dr. 
Watson's  character  none  would  care  to  deny,  and  no  other  kind 
of  man  would  ever  undertake,  formulate,  and  manage  such  a 
vast  scheme;  for  all  his  pains  and  trouble  are  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  acquisitiveness,  or  personal  gratification,  but  for 
the  sake  of  others."  The  Doctor  told  the  writer  of  the  above 
that  the  late  Sir  Charles  Halle  was  very  kind  to  him  in  years 
long  ago,  lending  him  many  valuable  and  instructive  works 
which  were  not  at  all  available  to  many  people  in  those  days, 
and  that  the  wish  took  hold  of  his  mind  that  all  students  in  the 
future  should  have  such  great  advantages  as  then  fell  to  his  lot 
in  a  private  way.  Hence  the  Gift  to  Manchester  ! 

At  the  present  time,  and  as  usual,  interesting  specimens  from 
the  library  may  be  seen  in  the  cases  on  the  staircase  at  the 
Central  Reference  Library.  These  exhibits  are  changed  from 
time  to  time,  and  are  rare  and  instructive.  Each  is  plainly 
and  explicitly  labelled  and  also  described  by  him.  A 
collection  from  the  Henry  Watson  Music  Library  was  exhibited 
in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  twentieth  annual 
conference  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians,  at 
Manchester  in  January,  1905,  when  Dr.  Watson  communicated 
his  desire  to  give  the  library  to  the  public.  Five  years  before 
this  public  exhibition  of  only  some  of  the  rarer  works,  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  late  Alderman  Southern,  then  chairman 
of  the  Free  Libraries  Committee :  "  The  causes  which  have 
impelled  me  to  form  this  library  have  been  threefold — First, 
the  want  which  in  my  earlier  years,  as  a  student,  I  felt  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  important  and 
necessary  works  of  reference;  secondly,  the  hope  of  benefiting 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  who  are  similarly 
situated  ;  thirdly,  the  desire  to  assist  societies  engaged  in  the 
study  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  who  find  the  constant 
purchase  of  scores  and  parts  a  heavy  and  often  fatal  drain  on 
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their  resources."  The  donation  was  subject  to  one  condition, 
i.e.,  that  during  Dr.  Watson's  lifetime,  or  till  the  cessation  of 
his  engagement  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  the. 
library  should  remain  in  his  custody  and  under  his  control. 
The  Free  Libraries  Committee  willingly  acceded  to  the  condi- 
tion and  accepted  the  handsome  gift  with  much  gratification ; 
a  deed  of  gift  was  drawn  up  and  the  Music  Library  became  the 
property  of  the  Corporation.  At  this  period  the  collection 
numbered  upwards  of  16,000  volumes,  irrespective  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  instrumental  parts  and  vocal  music  in 
octave  scores  and  parts. 

Since  then  many  generous  private  donors  have  added  to  the 
number,  the  most  important  collection  being  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Hall,  who  in  January,  1900,  presented  his  music 
library  of  about  750  volumes.  Several  musical  societies  which 
have  benefited  by  the  free  use  of  the  library  have  also  handed 
over  their  collections.  In  October,  1904,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion sanctioned  a  scheme  for  the  transference,  at  an  early  date, 
of  the  collection  known  as  the  Hargreaves  Musical  Library, 
which  had  been  at  the  Victoria  University.  It  is  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  ordinary,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
"  free  "  library  of  its  kind.  The  first  entry  of  the  public  use 
of  the  library  was  made  on  the  5th  of  April,  1900,  though  it 
had  been  extensively  used  privately  before  that  date.  Dr. 
Watson  was  continually  augmenting  the  library  at  his  own 
expense,  some  of  the  later  accessions  are  of  a  most  rare  and 
valuable  character.  The  total  number  of  volumes  must  now  be 
About  30,000. 

In  the  letter  to  Dr.  Brodsky,  in  which  he  offered  his  rare 
collection  of  instruments  to  the  Royal  Manchester  College  of 
Music,  in  October,  1900,  Dr.  Watson  described  it  as  one  of  old 
and  curious  musical  instruments.  It  consists  of  instruments 
of  most  countries — England,  France,  Germany,  India,  China, 
Japan,  African  (South  Africa,  Zululand,  and  Niger  districts, 
and  North  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Morocco),  South  Sea  Islands, 
etc.  The  whole  piano  family  is  represented,  beginning  with 
the  dulcimer,  the  virginal,  clavichord,  spinet,  harpsichord, 
and  square  piano  up  to  the  modern  grand,  while  the  violin 
family  is  represented  by  a  set  of  old  English  viols  and  stringed 
instruments  of  a  like  nature  of  other  countries.  Dr.  Watson 
added :  "  Many  good  friends,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
assisted  me  with  many  valuable  gifts  of  rare  instruments,  for 
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which  I  heartily  thank  them,  and,  as  others  are  constantly 
looking  out  for  all  kinds  of  instruments  on  my  account,  I  shall 
be  able  to  add  to  the  collection  from  time  to  time,  and  hope 
eventually  to  make  it  of  great  practical  use  to  the  college 
students  particularly  and  to  the  public  generally,  as  showing 
the  development  of  musical  art  at  different  times  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  compare 
the  past  with  the  present  and  form  an  idea  of  the  advance 
made  in  this  direction  at  the  present  day."  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  portion  of  the  collection  is  now  being  shown 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  International  Music  Exhibition,  London. 
— Manchester  Courier,  January  4,  1911. 

IN   MEMORIAM 

Of  HENRY  WATSON,  Mus.Doc.  Cantab. 
Born  1846.     Died  1911. 

The  cold  hand  of  death  has  been  stretched  forth  and  has- 
taken  from  us  my  colleague  in  the  Arts  and  your  friend  in 
Literature. 

The  memory  of  Henry  Watson  is  to  us  so  closely  connected 
with  music  that  we  have  to  look  to  music  to  interpret  his 
character,  forasmuch  as  music  imbues  the  mind,  the  man 
becomes  so  characterised,  and  it  has  become  almost  a  proverb 
that  a  good  musician  is  never  a  bad  man. 

You  may  love  any  form  of  instrument  that  produces  music- 
but  your  inclination  as>  a  rule  may  be  said  to  be  governed  by 
its  tone.  Its  tone  must  be  in  accord  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
mind.  The  flute  has  its  votaries  in  peaceful  gentle  cadence — 
the  viol  in  piercing  or  plaintive  notes,  and  the  drum  in  its 
spirit-stirring  roll,  but  of  all  the  instruments  that  produce 
sound,  the  piano  and  organ  give  the  fairest  realisation  of 
written  music  short  of  a  complete  orchestra.  Watson  was 
eminently  in  accord  with  his  fellow-men  and  was  master  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  instruments  with  which  he  had  a  life-long" 
acquaintance. 

The  best  of  all  music  is  that  produced  by  the  human  voice. 
It  is  of  that  nature  which  speaks  to  the  heart.  It  appeals  to 
the  emotions,  and  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  thus  produced 
is  the  most  welcome.  Yet  the  human  mind  is  so  varied  in 
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different   individuals  that   s<>ini>   people  think   more  highly  of 
instrumental  than  of  vocal  music. 

Tone  is  an  almost  indefinable  quality  which  gives  character 
to  music  and  is  characteristic  of  man — Watson  had  it  in  a 
remarkable  degree. 

Whilst  there  are  men  who  have  "  no  music  in  their  souls  and 
are  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds "  and  their 
character  is  diminished  thereby,  there  are  others  to  whom  it 
gives  inexpressible  delight  and  whose  minds  are  elevated  by  it 
to  the  highest  plane. 

The  expression  of  music  is  a  transitory  vibration,  but  the 
power  required  for  its  preparation  is  a  great  moving  force  of 
the  mind.  There  must  be  an  acute  sensibility — an  emotional 
nature,  and  great  assiduity  to  produce  a  work  of  living  power. 
Henry  Watson  possessed  these  qualities  in  a  high  degree.  He 
was  always  quiet  and  self-contained — no  bickerings  or  angry 
excitements  disturbed  his  existence.  He  had  cares  and  troubles 
like  the  rest  (and  more  than  most  of  us)  yet  he  was 
calm  and  placid  throughout.  In  the  conduct  and  training  of 
his  choirs  he  was  always  genial  and  generous,  and  he  seemed 
to  get  the  best  out  of  them — they  were  the  instruments  upon 
which  he  played. 

He  had  the  faculty  of  sympathy  with  nature  and  a  strong 
appreciation  of  it,  and  he  could  thereby  catch  the  mood  of  a 
writer  to  interpret  his  thoughts. 

In  a  moonlight  walk  in  the  valley  or  on  the  sunlit  moor  with 
a  friend  the  interpretation  of  some  thought  could  be  matched 
in  music  with  a  degree  of  efficiency  often  delightful  to  hear, 
not  merely  as  an  episode  but  as  a  substantial  and  lasting  fact 
— an  example  may  be  interesting — 

The  glorious  moon  is  rising  o'er  the  trees, 
The  rippling  brooklet  murmurs  to  the  breeze, 
A  silver  rime  o'ertloods  the  grassy  lea 
And  shadows  sweet  encircle  thee  and  me. 

Pour  forth  the  radiance  that  is  thine 

Entrance  us  with  thy  hopeful  ray 

Which  leads  us  to  eternal  day. 

These  words  and  a  musical  setting  to  them  by  Henry  Watson 
were  written  on  August  15th,  1905,  after  11  p.m. 
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Poetically  his  lot  should  have  led  him  down  the  sweet  pathway 
of  soft  desire  by  a  gentle  stream  with  sedgy  banks  to  a  cot 
clustered  with  roses :  instead  of  which  it  was  cast  in  the 
darkened  street  of  a  smoky  town  and  beside  a  turbid  river  full 
of  the  effluent!  waste  of  manufactures,  but  he  was  so  happily 
constituted  that,  with  the  doors  closed  upon  the  outward  aspect, 
he  could  sit  down  to  his  musings  and  mechanics,  and  he  found 
true  relief  in  restoring  old  harpsichords  or  other  stringed 
instruments,  until  he  read  his  last  chapter  from  the  Holy  Book 
and  shrouds  of  night  shut  out  the  dull  day  of  life,  a  life  which 
he  made  bright  for  others  and  ennobled  in  himself.  He  had  a 
kind  and  gentle  soul,  delighting  in  doing  good — he  has  earned 
his  rest — the  perfect  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

Our  friend  is  dead ; 

No  more  you'll  hear 
\  His  tuneful  voice, 

No  more  appear 
His  gentle  form, 

Serene  and  clear, 

He's  gone  before. 
Chaste  as  the  snow 

He's  disappeared, 
His  life  and  work 
To  be  revered, 
Within  our  hearts 

So  much  endeared 
For  evermore. 

January  7th,  1911.  T.  KAY. 
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The  following  "  Nocturne  "  presents  a  facsimile  of  the  hand- 
writing and  composition  in  music  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson. 
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FREDERICK   JAMES   SHIELDS. 

With  sincere  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death,  on  Sunday, 
February  26,  1911,  of  Mr.  Frederick  James  Shields,  the  well- 
known  Manchester  artist,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Mr. 
Shields,  who  had  for  several  years  past  resided  at  Merton, 
Surrey,  had  been  in  ill-health  for  some  months,  and  his  demise 
was  not  unexpected. 

Frederick  James  Shields  is  dead,  and  with  his  death  the  last 
link  which  binds  us  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
of  Victorian  Art  is  broken.  Probably  if  he  had  passed  away 
five  and  twenty  years  ago  his  loss  would  have  touched  the 
people  of  this  city  more  closely.  But  in  that  case  the  world 
would  have  missed  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  his 
life  work. 

By  birth  Shields  was  not  a  Manchester  man,  not  even  a 
Lancashire  man,  but  as  an  artist  Manchester  can  claim  him 
as  a  son.  Born  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  of  mixed  Scots  and 
Northumbrian  blood,  he  came  of  clean  peasant!  stock  on  both 
sides.  After  a  childhood  spent  in  the  squalid  surroundings  of 
Clare  Market  in  London,  a  dismal  network  of  alleys  and  mean 
streets,  which  was  cleared  away  later  to  make  room  for  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  he  removed  as  a  boy  with  his  parents 
to  New  ton -let-  Willows  and  from  a  very  early  ag'e  had  to  earn 
his  own  living  by  commercial  lithography.  He  had  little 
schooling,  except  what  his  careful  Scots  father  could  impart  to 
him,  and  he  never  received  any  artistic  instruction  whatever. 
The  culture  which  he  acquired  was  the  result  of  his  own  unaided 
efforts  and  of  his  native  genius. 

Of  his  early  struggles  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  passed  through  years  of 
grinding  and  ill-requited  drudgery,  of  actual  want,  and  some- 
times of  semi-starvation.  Of  slight  physique,  and  never  of 
robust  health,  only  his  stark  northern  courage  and  his  high 
ideals  enabled  him  to  pass  through  the  ordeal.  He  came  out 
of  it  with  spirit  unbroken,  his  temper  in  no  wise  soured,  and 
with  his  views  of  life  unwarped.  To  the  last  the  sweetness  and 
serenity  of  his  judgment  of  men  and  things  were  remarkable. 

About  the  time  of  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  in  1857 
Shields  began  to  practise  tentatively  as  an  artist,  and  in  1859 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Academy.  In  1860  he 
was  strongly  impressed  by  the  celebrated  Moxon  illustrated 
edition  of  Tennyson,  with  the  wood  cuts  after  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
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Holman  Hunt,  and  others.  Under  this  influence  he  tried  his 
hand  at  illustration,  and  in  1861  contributed  two  drawings  to 
"  Once  a  Week."  In  1862  he  illustrated  Defoe's  "  History  of 
the  Plague  in  London,"  and  in  1864  produced  twenty  designs 
of  great  power  and  originality  to  illustrate  an  edition  of  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  brought  out  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Manchester  Examiner  and  Times.  This  work  elicited  the  warm 
praise  of  John  Ptuskin,  and  brought  the  artist  a  letter  from 
Charles  Kingsley,  who  suggested  that  Shield's  "  might  become 
the  English  Gustave  Dore."  Kingsley's  name  was  a  name  of 
power  in  those  days,  although'  now  it  is  under  at  least  a 
temporary  eclipse.  In  matters  of  art  the  Canon  was  always  at 
best  something  of  a  Philistine.  He  never  could  bring  himself 
to  appreciate  the  Pre-Pvaphaelites.  His  comparison  of  Shields 
to  Dore  was  about  as  inept  as  such  a  parallel  could  be,  for  no 
two  men  of  genius  were  more  unlike  in  their  aims  and 
methods.  Still  his  admiration  was  honest,  and  .its  expression 
kindly,  and  no  doubt  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the 
struggling  and  unknown  youth,  conscious  of  high  aims,  and 
undeveloped  powers,  was  invaluable.  The  prints  we  have 
mentioned  are  now  extremely  rare  and  are  eagerly  sought  by 
collectors. 

That  was  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of  illustration  on  wood. 
In  England  alone  Millais,  Sandys,  Leighton,  Fred  Walker, 
Pinwell,  and  Charles  Keene,  not  to  mention  others,  were  in  the 
field.  That  Shields  could  have  held  his  own  in  this  distin- 
guished company  we  fully  believe.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
he  shrank  from  the  competition.  But  that  is  contrary  to  all 
we  know  of  his  character.  His  designs  had  not  received  full 
justice,  either  in  the  cutting  or  the  production.  Thence- 
forward he  made  no  further  essay  in  book  illustration,  prefer- 
ring to  appeal  direct  to  the  public,  without  any  intermediary. 
He  drew  in  chalk  and  painted  in  oil  and  water-colours,  and  in 
later  years  produced  designs  for  stained  glass  and  mosaic 
decoration. 

From  the  middle  sixties  till  1875  Shields  lived,  except  for 
brief  intervals,  in  Manchester.  His  first  domicile  of  his  own 
was  a  humble  dwelling  in  Clopton  Street,  Hulme.  Later  he 
resided  in  Cornbrook,  and  from  1872  till  he  finally  left  the 
district,  at  Ordsal  Hall.  He  took  great  delight  in  the  quaint 
old-world  mansion,  and  the  time  he  worked  there  was  perhaps 
the  happiest  of  his  life.  About  this  period  he  largely  devoted 
himself  to  drawing  and  painting  children  and  girls  of  the 
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industrial  class,  children  of  the  toilers  of  the  fields,  and  little 
drummer  boys.  His  productions  in  this  genre  acquired  a 
certain  popularity,  and  were  often  compared  by  the  critics  to 
those  of  Edouard  Frere.  To  our  mind  they  had  a  sincerity,  a 
simplicity  and  a  nearness  to  the  heart  of  humanity  which  the 
charming  but  more  artificial  work  of  the  French  painter 
seldom  attained.  It  was  just  this  quality  of  sincerity  which 
stood  between  Shields'  pictures  of  children  and  full  popularity. 
If  he  could  have  made  them  a  trifle  prettier,  and  added  a  false 
refinement,  with  just  a  touch  of  sentimentality,  they  would 
have  been  received  with  acclamation,  but  Shields  had  not  got  it 
in  him.  Truth  was  sacred  in  his  eyes,  and  he  would  as  soon 
have  told  a  lie  to  a  little  child,  or  robbed  a  blind  beggar  of  a 
halfpenny. 

Before  the  artist  left  Manchester  in  1875  an  exhibition  of  his 
works  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution  galleries,  and  a  banquet 
was  given  in  his  honour  at  the  Queen's  Hotel.  The  Mayor, 
Alderman  King,  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  with  Fox  Turner  in  the  vice-chair.  The  company 
comprised  almost  everyone  in  the  City  and  neighbourhood  who 
professed  an  interest  in  art.  With  the  exception  of  George 
Milner,  the  present  writer  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  men  who 
addressed  that  gathering.  He  had  the  privilege  of  proposing 
the  toast  of  English  Literature,  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Edwin  Waugh.  He  spoke  of  the  kinship  which  seemed  to  him 
to  subsist  between  the  genius  of  Waugh  and  Shields.  Both  of 
them  had  a  faculty  beyond  that  of  other  men  of  depicting  the 
homely  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  simple  poor,  because  more  than 
other  men  they  loved  and  understood  the  poor.  Both  had  at 
their  command,  to  an  unusual  degree,  Humour  and  his  twin 
sister  Pathos,  the  children  of  sympathy  engendered  by  insight. 
After  six  and  thirty  years  the  writer  sees  no  reason  to  modify 
the  judgment  then  expressed. 

After  leaving  Manchester  Shields  settled  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
and  afterwards  retired  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Merton,  in 
Surrey,  where  he  spent  the  quiet  evening  of  his  life,  and  where 
he  died.  Among  the  friends  who  sometimes  cheered  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  retreat  none  was  more  welcome  than  Miss  Emily 
Gertrude  Thomson,  his  old  ally  and  erstwhile  pupil,  for  whose 
work  and  personality  he  had  the  highest  regard.  The  work  of 
his  later  years  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  the 
Chapel  of  Eaton  Hall,  and  to  the  mural  paintings  for  the 
Chapel  of  the  Ascension,  the  House  of  Retreat  and  Devotion 
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erected  by  Mrs.  Russell  Gurney,  in  the  Bayswater  Road.  The 
designs  of  these  pictures,  which  he  happily  lived  to  complete, 
are  as  noble  and  beautiful  as  the  conception  of  the  foundress 
of  the  Oratory  itself. 

Of  Shields  personally  so  little  is  known  by  the  present 
generation  of  our  readers  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  appearance  and  manner  of  our  dear  old 
friend  when  he  moved  among  us.  His  attenuated  figure,  of 
less  than  middle  height,  his  fine  head,  with  its  broad  and  lofty 
forehead,  its  mane  of  tawny  hair  and  forked  golden-red  beard, 
Ms  clear  and  arresting1  eyes,  gave  him  a  curious  and  striking 
resemblance  to  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Speaking  to  him 
one  day  of  this  likeness,  he  told  us  that  in  a  London  club 
Philip  Bourke  Marston,  the  blind  poet,  hearing  his  voice  had 
mistaken  him  for  Swinburne.  A  bundle  of  nerves,  in  public 
he  was  the  shyest  of  men,  and  even  at  the  Brazenose  Club,  where 
he  was  an  habitue,  he  was  for  the  most  part  almost  a  silent 
member.  In  a  select  company  of  his  intimates,  however,  with 
Madox  Brown,  for  instance,  or  Charlie  Rowley,  or  Lachlan 
M'Lachlan — for  whom  he  painted  the  picture  of  l^ueen  Victoria 
and  her  family,  about  which  a  quaint  history  might  be  written 
— he  would  hold  forth  by  the  hour  on  high  matters  with  an 
eloquence  that  was  weird  and  wonderful. 

Shields  has  been  compared  to  Blake,  but  the  comparison  is 
•superficial.  Shields  had  not  Blake's  apocalyptic  imagination. 
Blake  was  a  mystic.  Shields  was  no  mystic,  but  a  simple, 
pure-souled,  high-minded  man,  of  an  entirely  devout  and 
intensely  reverent  nature.  Sincerity  with  him  was  a  passion. 
He  was  an  enthusiast,  one  might  almost  say  a  zealot,  but  what 
a  broad,  sane  and  human  outlook  he  had.  To  us  he  seemed  the 
last  of  the  Puritans  of  Milton's  type. 

To  say,  as  we  have  heard  it  said,  that  his  conceptions  were 
sometimes  greater  than  his  power  of  expressing  them,  is  really, 
when  rightly  considered,  to  attest  his  greatness.  Like  George 
Frederick  Watts  and  William  Holman  Hunt  he  regarded  the 
office  of  the  artist  as  a  holy  calling.  A  great  artist,  and 
perhaps  an  even  greater  man,  he  rests  from  his  labours,  but  his 
works  will  endure.  H. 

THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS    MANCHESTER  VISITORS. 

Sir, — Some  of  your  readers  who  are  admirers  of  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Shields,  whose  loss  we  mourn  this  week,  may  be 
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interested  in  the  following  instance  of  Mr.  Shields'  unfailing 
kindness  and  loyalty  to  Manchester. 

In  Whit  Week,  1906,  three  Manchester  girls,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  went  to  London  for  a  holiday.  In  our  program  of  sight- 
seeing we  had  included  a  visit  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension. 
Our  interest  had  been  aroused  by  an  account  which  appeared 
about  that  time  in  the  Manchester  City  News.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  Chapel  we  were  keenly  disappointed  to  find  it 
closed.  We  lingered  about  the  entrance  for  some  time  hoping 
to  see  someone  pass  in  or  out..1  It  was  our  only  possible  day 
for  the  visit,  and  we  had  looked  forward  to  it  so  eagerly  that 
our  disappoinment  was  very  great.  We  examined  the  outside 
and  wandered  into  the  burial-ground  behind,  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  what  seemed  a  hopeless  disappointment.  Then  we 
found  a  side  door,  which  we  thought  might  belong  to  the  care- 
taker's house.  After  much  hesitation  one  of  us  knocked  gently 
at  the  door  hoping  the  caretaker  might  prove  friendly  and 
allow  us  a  special  visit.  The  door  was  opened  by  an  elderly 
man  in  an  artist's  overall,  whom  we  knew  at  once  to  be  Mr. 
Shields. 

We  were  so  surprised  that  for  a  moment  none  of  us  could 
speak.  Then  one  of  us  began  a  confused  apology,  mentioning 
that  we  were  from  Manchester  and  we  quite  thought  we  were 
knocking  at  the  caretaker's  door.  Our  apology  must  have 
been  very  incoherent,  but  Mr.  Shields  heard  the  word 
"  Manchester  "  and  at  once  began  to  question  us.  His  interest 
soon  put  us  at  our  ease.  I  remember  that  he  said,  "  You're 
come  all  the  way  from  Manchester  ?  Then  certainly  you  must 
be  allowed  to  see  the  Chapel."  Going  to  the  door  he  opened  it 
and  instructed  the  attendant  to  let  us  stay  as  long  as  we  liked. 
Then  he  seemed  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  our  great  delight 
followed  us  into  the  Chapel  himself. 

I  think  we  all  count  the  next  half-hour  as  one  of  the  golden 
ones  of  our  lives.  When  at  last  he  left  us  it  was  as  if  a  dazzling 
radiance  had  been  removed.  His  interest  in  us  was  evidently 
unfeigned,  and  was  no  doubt  due  to  our  coming  from 
Manchester.  We  lived  in  Moss  Side  then,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  quite  sure  of  its  position.  Had  we  known  then  that  he 
had  once  lived  in  Hulme  we  could  have  explained  better, 
especially  as  one  of  us  worked  there. 

2,  Primrose  Avenue,  Urmston.  ADA  C.  PEPPER. 

— Manchester  City  News,  March  4,  1911. 
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TRIBUTES  FRHM  OLD  ACQUAINTANCES. 

INFLUENCE  AS  A  TEACHER. 

Sir, — It  was  with  pleasure  and  delight  that  I,  amongst  many 
of  your  readers,  read  the  article  in  the  City  News  of  Saturday 
last  in  connection  with  the  death  of  that  good  man — the  late 
Frederick  James  Shields.  Personally,  I  am  proud  of  his  great 
influence  over  me,  forty-five  years  ago,  while  attending  the 
Higher  Ormond  Street  Ragged  Schools  as  one  of  Manchester's 
poor  lads.  Through  his  gentle  influence  and  teaching — he  as 
teacher  and  your  humble  servant  and  others  as  scholars — we 
have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for  that  we  ever  had  the  opportunity 
of  having  his  ministrations,  which  have  proved  good  and 
beneficial  to  so  many  at  that  notable  school.  He  was  a  co- 
worker  at  that  time  and  actively  engaged  with  the  late  Mr. 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  prison  philanthropist,  in 
Ragged  School  work.  Manchester  should  be  proud  of  such  men. 

THOMAS  TURNBULL. 

The  Beeches,  Burnage  Lane,  Levenshulme. 

Sir, — There  is  a  period  in  Shields's  life  which  has  not  been 
even  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers.  I  allude  to  the  years 
in  which  he  earnestly  devoted  his  Sunday  evenings,  and  often 
many  hours  during  the  week,  as  teacher  in  Ormond  Street 
Ragged  School,  C.-on-M.  This  school  was  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Manchester,  and  was  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Babbington  and  Mr.  E.  Gibbs,  whose  portrait  in  oils  Shields 
painted,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Mosley 
Street.  The  school  was  packed  with  scholars,  with  a  complete 
staff  of  teachers  amply  qualified  for  their  duties,  though 
conscious  of  the  hardness  of  the  task  they  had  to  face  and 
overcome. 

It  was  about  the  year  1864  when  I  entered  this  school  as  one 
of  the  teachers  of  a  boys'  class.  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Shields 
from  an  intimate  friend.  When  first  introduced  to  him  I  was 
not  favourably  impressed  by  his  appearance,  nor  the  manner 
of  the  man ;  I  was  disappointed.  The  hair  on  his  face,  the 
longish  hair  on  his  head,  neither  too  well  kept,  those  deep-set 
eyes,  steadfastly  gazing  on  their  object,  and  other  little  things  I 
fancied  I  observed,  inclined  me  to  conclude  he  was  posing,  like 
most  brothers  of  the  brush  and  easel.  These  minor  externals 
were  soon  forgotten,  when  I  had  seen  so  many  outward 
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evidences  of  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  inner,  his 
absolute  self-surrender  of  self  for  art,  for  man,  and  for  God. 

The  class  which  he  had  under  his  care  were  young  men, 
uncouth,  ignorant,  rude  roughs,  such  as  may  be  found  most 
nights  lounging  about  the  corners  of  mean  streets,  courts  and 
alleys.  One  or  two  had  been  in  gaol,  perhaps  more  would 
have  had  the  same  record  but  for  the  slowness  of  the  police  or 
the  smartness  of  the  culprit.  Some  were  often  out  of  work, 
others  were  never  in ;  then  there  were  others  who  did  not 
profess  to  be  either  in  or  out.  Doubtless  these  crafty  young 
rogues  eased  Shields  of  many  odd  half-crowns,  imposing  on  his 
truthful,  unsophisticated  nature  by  "  telling  the  tale."  That 
he  did  much  good  to  these  young  men  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
and  that  he  also  believed  the  same  I  am  as  sure.  Whatever 
indifference  or  carelessness  his  class  manifested  towards  his 
earnest  teachings,  his  pure,  unselfish,  elevated,  religious 
nature,  would  always  come  as  a  tower  of  strength. 

Harry  Holloway,  one  of  Shields's  scholars,  so  I  am  told,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Jenkinson  Street,  not  far  from  Ormond 
Street  school,  a  neighbourhood  forty  years  ago  with  a  record 
not  pleasant  to  think  of.  Harry  had  been  imprisoned  for 
some  petty  larceny,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  came  out  a 
reformed  man,  and  for  years  after  toured  the  United  Kingdom 
as  an  Evangelist,  proclaiming  himself  on  large,  flaming  posters 
in  every  town  he  visited  as  "  A  Voice  from  the  Cell,  the 
Converted  Convict."  In  this  way  Harry  carried  and  spread 
the  message  Shields  had  first  imparted  to  him. 

His  quiet,  unobtrusive  nature  glided  on  its  truthful  way, 
caring  neither  for  the  unfriendly  comment  of  one  nor  the 
praise  of  the  other.  He  cared  not  to  sing  aloud  as  some  do, 
and  prattle  about  the  charms  of  the  higher  life  of  plain  living 
and  high  thinking;  enough  for  him  that  it  was  right  and  fit. 
In  those  days  he  was  a  vegetarian,  total  abstainer,  non-smoker, 
besides  practising  other  dietetic  austerities.  Self  did  not 
dictate  these  rigours;  it  was  a  noble  desire  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  his  charities. 

When  he  ihad  leisure  it  was  a  rare  treat  to  sit  beside  his 
winsome  personality  and  listen  to  that  sweet,  soft  voice,  almost 
feminine  in  tone  and  delicacy,  pouring  forth  truths  with  an 
intense  earnestness  and  sincerity,  like  one  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets.  If  he  were  not  a  great  reader — he  was 
better — a  great  thinker,  a  quality  which  great  readers  have 
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almost  lost  or  forgotten.  At  all  times  his  conversations  were 
thoughtful  and  cheery.  He  was  a  lovable  man,  and  universally 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and,  probably,  without  a  single 
enemy.  Of  his  piety  I  need  not  say  much  here,  except  that  his 
religious  feelings  were*  of  the  profoundest,  and  his  spirit  as 
deeply  reverent ;  indeed,  he  placed  his  religion  as  the  root,  the 
stimulator  and  guide  of  his  art-life. 

The  passing  away  of  my  old  and  honoured  friend,  F.  J. 
Shields,  may  possibly  leave  me  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of 
teachers  and  officers  connected  with  a  school  making  a  big 
effort,  in  the  sixties,  to  raise*  a  people  living  in  a  neighbourhood 
which  had  fallen  low ;  and  by  precept  and  example  endeavour- 
ing to  show  them  life  is  not  only  worth  living,  but  when 
stripped  of  its  voluntary  vices  would  become  a  "  blessed  life." 

38,  Franchise  Street,  North  Polygon.  JAMES  WILSON. 

A    MOORLAND    VISITOR. 

Sir, — Although  it  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  I  came  to  know 
Mr.  Shields,  yet  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  long  enough  to 
enable  me  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  man,  and  I  should  like  to 
add  my  testimony  to  his  kindly  nature  and  nobility  of 
character.  About  nine  years  ago,  when  his  health  had  given 
way,  he  paid  me  a  visit  in  order  to  recruit.  I  was  then  residing 
in  North  Westmorland.  He  was  fond  of  visiting  wild  mountain 
scenery,  old  churches,  and  ruined  castles, and  we  used  to  drive 
long  distances  for  this  purposes  I  think  the  fine  old  ruins  of 
Brough  Castle  interested  him  the  most,  and  to  these  we  paid 
two  or  three  visits.  He  derived  so*  much  benefit  that  when  he 
was  run  down  he  used  to  repeat  the  visit. 

In  some  respects,  perhaps,  he  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  only 
the  wandering  piano-organ  that  annoyed  him;  he  was  equally 
sensitive  to  the  piano  in  the  house.  But  the  worst  offender  of 
all  was  the  "  crowing  cock,"  to  whom  he  was  a  sworn  enemy. 
I  used  to  get  rid  of  my  chanticleer  before  he  came.  But,  after 
all,  these  were  only  little  idiosyncrasies,  and  not  the  man. 

On  one  of  our  excursions,  while  crossing  a  wild  moorland,  a 
sunny  afternoon  was  changed  into  black  darkness,  and  when 
the  storm  burst  the  crash  of  the  thunder  was  terrific,  the  light- 
ning filled  the  valley  and  lit  up  the  mountain  sides,  the  road 
was  dangerous,  and  I  was  driving  a  timid  horse.  But  the  man 
who  was  so  easily  perturbed  by  little  things  uttered  no  word  of 
fear  or  complaint,  but  surveyed  the  lurid  scene  with  calm 
dignity  and  delight. 
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Much  as  he  enjoyed  the  excursions  he  could  not  be  induced 
io  extend  his  stay  beyond  the  time  he  thought  he  could  n-Minn- 
work  again ;  his  chief  concern  being  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  finish  his  self-appointed  task.  As  age  advanced  and 
infirmities  increased  he  was  no  longer  able  to  undertake  long 
journeys,  but  he  never  omitted  when  writing,  to  refer  to  those 
visits,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  they  had  given  him  and  the 
benefit  he  had  derived  from  them,  and  one  feels  that  his  death 
is  a  loss  to  the  community,  and  a  personal  friend  has  been 
removed. 

Bowdon.  W.  G.  ROBSON. 

Sir, — I  have  in  my  possession  a  small  coloured  drawing  of 
the  Art.  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Old  Trafford  in  1857  by  the 
late  Mr.  Shields  and  published  by  George  Falkner  and  Sons. 
In  your  Observatory  of  last  Saturday  this  was  not  mentioned. 
The  colouring  is  very  fine;  I  don't  think  there  is  another  like 
it  in  existence.  I  should  like  to  know  the  value  of  it? 

J.  DOHERTY. 
— Manchester  City  News,  March  11,  1911. 

FREDERICK  J.  SHIELDS. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Shields,  the 
well-known  artist,  died  on  Sunday  night  at  his  home  at  Merton, 
Surrey.  By  his  profound  earnestness  and  sincerity  Mr. 
Shields  had  gained  himself  a  place  apart  as  a  painter  and 
designer  of  religious  themes.  He  never  sought  nor  won 
popularity  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  he  was  respected  by  all 
who  took  the  trouble  to  seek  out  his  work.  His  personal 
friends  knew  him  to  be  a  very  remarkable  man,  uniting  the 
spirit  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  and  the  fervour  of  a  Cameronian 
preacher  with  a  keen  practical  interest  in  modern  art  up  to  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  As  an  artist  and  man,  he  reminds  one  more 
closely  of  Blake  than  of  any  other  modern  painter,  though  it 
cannot  be  truly  said  that  his  work  is  so  original  and  so 
impressive  as  Blake's. 

Frederick  James  Shields  was  born  in  Hartlepool  about  1832, 
but  was  brought  up  in  London,  whither  his  parents  removed 
soon  after  his  birth.  His  own  "Autobiography,"  last  published 
in  Mr.  Henry  C.  Ewart's  "  Toilers  in  Art "  in  1891,  but  written 
and  printed  ten  years  before,  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  his  early 
life,  His  father  was  a  Perth  man,  by  trade  a  bookbinder's 
finisher,  whose  artistic  instincts  had  been  repressed  by  a  pious 
grandparent  for  fear  lest  he  should  forge  banknotes  and  so  be 
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hanged.  Professor  A.  J.  Scott,  first  Principal  of  Owens 
College,  was  a  cousin  of  the  elder  Shields.  His  mother  was  a 
farmer's  daughter  of  Alnwick.  The  boy  received  the  elements 
of  an  education  at  the  parish  school  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  but 
he  had  from  his  father  the  impulse  and  encouragement  to  be  an 
artist.  In  the  garret  of  the  house  where  the  family  lodged, 
in  Clare  Market,  the  boy  found  some  old  prints  of  antique 
statues.  "  This  garret  was  always  open,"  he  says,  "  an 
enchanted  chamber,  and  many  a  noontide  did  I  simulate  illness 
that  I  might  not  return  to  school  that  day,  afterwards  creeping 
upstairs,  there  to  draw  with  trembling  delight  while  daylight, 
lasted."  Shields  drew  from  the  antique  in  the  British  Museum 
Sculpture  Galleries',  where,  as  he  says  in  his  stern  way,  "  I 
found  a  little  band  of  youths  earnestly  working  and  encourag- 
ing one  another,  undiverted  by  the  coquetry  and  flirtation 
which  is  too  prevalent  since  the  admission  of  female  students." 
At  fourteen  he  had  to  leave  school.  His  father,  now  foreman 
at  M'Corquodale's  printing  works,  Newton-le- Willows,  was  in 
failing  health;  his  mother  took  to  needlework  in  the  London 
home.  Frederick  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  lithographers, 
Maclure  and  Macdonald,  in  Leicester  Square,  and  after  a  year 
joined  his  father  in  Newton-le- Willows. 

Some  time  later,  when  he  was  about  sixteen,  Shields  found 
employment  with  a  Manchester  lithographer  named  Cowen  at 
five  shillings  a  week.  His  early  days  in  Manchester  were  not 
happy.  He  says  that  he  lived  chiefly  on  meal,  and  that  when 
his  employer  failed  "  there  came  lower  depths  of  privation, 
even  to  absolute  lack  of  bread,  and,  as  the  culmination  of  my 
distress,  my  loved  father's  death."  He  found  a  new  post  with 
Messrs.  Bradshaw  and  Blacklock,  "  in  the  extremest  drudgery 
of  commercial  lithography."  "  Months  passed,"  he  says,  "  in 
this  new  circle  of  misery,  and  then  I  was  dismissed  for  inability 
to  execute  with  mechanical  nicety  the  many  repetitions  of  one 
bobbin  ticket,  of  which  some  eighty  might  be  massed  on  one 
cold  stone,  to  be  neatly  painted  exactly  alike  with  the  brush 
for  colour  printing,  '  Warranted  60  yards.  Best  Thread,'  to 
me  a  dull  round  of  torture — suffering  as  of  the  Inquisition's 
victim  under  slow  drops  of  water  falling  on  his  chest."  He 
tramped  to  Liverpool  and  then  to  Newton,  where  kind  friends 
of  his  father  commissioned  chalk  portraits  from  him  at  seven 
shillings  a  head.  After  a  few  months  Mr.  Bradshaw,  his  old 
employer,  re-engaged  him  to  design  for  Baxter's  patent  oil- 
printing  process  at  the  munificent  wage  of  ten  shillings  a  week. 
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But  this  did  not  last  long,  as  Bradshaw  died  soon  after. 
Shields  was  now  becoming  known  as  a  capable  trade  designer. 
He  joined  a  French  firm,  that  of  Dubois  of  Mount  Street,  to 
design  ornamental  labels  for  the  dry  goods  trade ;  when  Dubois 
failed  he  worked  for  a  German  lithographer,  Ernst  of  Oxford 
Street,  who  also  came  to  grief.  "  I  began,"  says  Shields,  "  to 
think  myself  fatal  as  the  plague  to  all  who  entertained  me." 

He  resolved  to  be  his  own  master  henceforth,  and  took  a 
little  house  in  Clopton  Street,  Hulme;  here  his  mother  joined 
him,  only  to  die  soon  afterwards  of  consumption.  Shields  now 
executed  commissions  for  lithographic  firms,  and  also  began  to 
paint  in  water  colours.  He  was  tempted  away  to  Halifax  in 
1856  by  the  offer  of  fifty  shillings  a  week,  and  records  "  the 
dancing  delight  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  first  sight  of  wide- 
spread hill  and  dale  from  the  crest  of  a  moorland  rise."  But 
he  came  back  to  Manchester  after  about  a  year.  He  was  much 
stimulated  by  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of  1857,  and 
studied  the  old  masters  very  carefully.  He  then  painted  a 
picture  in  water  colours  called  "  The  Toilet,"  which  he  sold  at 
once  for  £9,  receiving  also  a  commission  for  another.  "  At 
last,"  he  says,  "  I  was  launched  as  an  artist."  In  1860  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Rossetti,  who  had  not  exhibited  at' 
Manchester  but  had  just  contributed  some  illustrations  to 
Moxon's  "  Tennyson."  These  designs  made  a  profound 
impression  on  Shields.  He  contributed  two  illustrations  to 
"  Once  a  Week  "  in  1861,  and  a  few  in  the  succeeding  years  to 
that  journal  and  others.  He  showed  the  vigour  of  his  imagina- 
tion especially  in  his  illustrations  for  a  cheap  edition  of  Defoe's 
"History  of  the  Plague  Year,"  published  in  1862.  The 
"  Plague  Cart "  is  a  grimly  effective  woodcut  that  reminds  one, 
in  its  vivid  illumination,  of  Rembrandt's  later  etchings.  He 
was  delighted  to  receive  a  commission  from  the  late  Henry 
Rawson,  of  the  Manchester  Examine?',  to  illustrate  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  The  twenty  designs  for  the  book, 
engraved  on  wood  and  published  in  1864,  gained  for  him  the 
warm  praise  of  Ruskin  and  the  friendship  of  Rossetti  and  Ford 
Madox  Brown.  "  I  know  no  one  in  England,"  wrote  Ruskin  in 
his  impulsive  way,  "  who  could  have  made  that  drawing  but 
yourself.  Even  should  you  never  be  able  to  colour,  you  may  be 
more  useful  and  (if  that  is  any  temptation)  more  celebrated 
than  any  painter  of  the  day."  No  similar  work  apparently 
was  again  offered  to  him ;  in  truth,  the  designs,  though 
interesting,  will  not  rank  with  the  productions  of  Millais, 
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Leighton,  Pin  well,  and  the  other  very  able  men  who  were 
designing  for  book-illustration  in  the  sixties.  Moreover, 
Shields  thought  that  the  wood-engraver  did  not  do  justice  to 
his  drawing,  and  he  lost  interest  in  black-and-white  work. 
He  found  temporary  employment  with  a  landscape  painter,  for 
whom  he  introduced  figures  into  his  pictures ;  a  visit  to  North 
Devon  with  this  man  seems  to  have  encouraged  Shields  to  paint. 
By  assiduous  practice  he  won  favour  for  his  water-colour 
drawings  of  children  and  domestic  subjects,  which  found  a 
ready  sale.  He  occasionally  visited  the  well-known  girls'  school 
at  Wilmington,  for  whose  pupils  Ruskin  wrote  "  Ethics  of  the 
Dust."  In  1865  he  was  elected  as  an  Associate  of  the  Old 
Water-colour  Society;  he  retained  his  membership  till  1900, 
when  he  resigned.  He  left  Manchester  for  London  soon  after 
1865,  and  took  lodgings  at  Chelsea,  near  Rossetti's  house. 
But,  according  to  his  own  account,  "  the  almost  ceaseless  torture 
inflicted  by  wandering  piano-organs "  drove  him  back  to 
Manchester  within  six  months.  For  eight  years  Shields 
remained  in  his  adopted  city,  steadily  producing  little  water- 
colour  and  chalk  drawings,  a  few  figure  pieces  and  portraits  in 
oil,  and  some  designs.  "  Sisterly  Help,"  "  The  Bugles,"  "  Hide 
a  Stick!  "  "A  Royal  Princess,"  after  Christina  Rossetti's  poem; 
"  Solemn  Eagle,'  a  water-colour  version  of  his  Defoe  illustra- 
tion ;  "  Old  Knott  Mill  Fair,'  in  oil  and  in  water-colour — such 
titles  recall  aptly  the  kind  of  work  on  which  Shields  was  chiefly 
engaged  until  after  he  left  Manchester  in  1874.  He  was 
naturally  a  prominent  member  of  the  Manchester  Academy, 
and  gained  the  Heywood  Prize  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1871.  When  he  determined  to  migrate  to  London  his  friends 
arranged  an  exhibition  of  his  works,  and  a  public  dinner  was 
given  him  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  with  the  Mayor,  Alderman 
John  King,  as  chairman.  Shields  did  not  forget  Manchester. 
Indeed,  he  was  at  this  time  endeavouring  to  render  the  city  an 
important  service  by  securing  for  it  the  work  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown. 

Shields  had  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  "  Christ 
Washing  Peter's  Feet,"  by  Madox  Brown,  at  the  Exhibition  of 
1857,  and  some  years  after  became  the  painter's  most  intimate 
friend.  Hence,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  new  Town  Hall, 
then  being  completed  by  Mr.  Water  house,  should  be  decorated 
with  frescoes,  Shields  used  all  his  influence  to  secure  the 
commission  for  Brown.  After  years  of  discussion,  the  City 
Council  decided  that  Brown  and  Shields  should  each  paint  six 
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subjects  from  the  history  of  Manchester.  Brown  accordingly 
began  his  share  of  the  task  in  1878,  and  finished  the  sixth 
picture  by  the  end  of  1883.  Shields  now  announced  that  he 
would  not  even  begin  one  of  the  six  frescoes  entrusted  to  him, 
most  generously  resigning  his  own  claim  so  that  his  friend 
might  reap  the  greater  glory  by  completing  the  task  single- 
handed.  The  Council  wisely  accepted  the  situation,  and  gave 
Brown  the  commission,  much  to  Shields' s  delight.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  Brown  immortalised  his  old  friend  by 
making  him  sit  for  Wycliffe  in  the  fresco  of  the  reformer's 
trial ;  the  stern,  bearded  face  is  an  excellent  likeness. 

Shields's  first  important  commission  after  he  had  settled  in 
St.  John's  Wood  was  to  design  a  set  of  stained-glass  windows 
for  the  private  chapel  of  Sir  William  Houldsworth's  house  at 
Coodham,  Kilmarnock.  The  original  cartoons,  illustrating 
"  The  Triumph  of  Faith,"  now  belong  to  the  Manchester 
Corporation.  The  windows  executed  from  them  were  set  up  in 
St.  Elisabeth's  at  Reddish— a  church  built  by  Sir  William 
Houlclsworth.  Shields  had  received  this  commission  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  late  Alfred  Waterhouse,  and  by  him,  too, 
was  introduced  to  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  commis- 
sioned him  to  design  the  stained  glass  and  mosaics  in  the 
chapel  at  Eaton  Hall,  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  then  building. 
The  subject  of  this  remarkable  decorative  scheme  was  the  "  Te 
Deum  " ;  it  occupied  Shields  for  about  ten  years,  from  1880  to 
1890.  An  American  critic,  H.  E.  Scudder,  saw  the  unfinished 
chapel  in  1881,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  it  that  he  wrote 
an  article  on  the  decorations  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly "  for 
October,  1882 — probably  the  first  serious  notice  accorded  to  the 
artist's  work  outside  Manchester.  Mr.  Scudder  acutely 
observed  that  Shields's  imagination  was  far  greater  than  his 
technique;  the  critic  preferred  the  cartoons  to  the  finished 
work.  "  A  great  thought  has  been  attempted,"  he  wrote, 
"  through  a  medium  imperfect  and  inadequate."  Among  other 
commissions  which  Shields  executed  about  this  time  were  the 
designs  for  the  fine  stained-glass  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Ann's 
Church.  He  continued  for  many  years  to  exhibit  small  draw- 
ings at  the  Old  Water-colour  Society's,  where  during  his 
membership  he  showed  over  a  hundred  pictures  in  all.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  he  never  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  greatest  work  of  his  life  yet  remained  to  be  done — in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Ascension.  Dante  G.  Rossetti  had  introduced 
Shields  to  his  friends  Lord  and  Lady  Mount-Temple.  Through 
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them  Shields  came  to  know  Mrs  Russell  Gurney,  widow  of  a 
Recorder  of  London.  She  was  a  woman  with  strong  religious 
sentiments  who  recognised  in  Shields  a  kindred  spirit.  She 
first  asked  him  to  paint  some  frescoes  in  a  country  church. 
Then  she  conceived  the  idea,  in  Shields's  words,  "  to  plant  in 
some  great  highway  of  London  a  place  of  rest  for  wayfarers 
and  for  prayer  and  meditation,  wherein  body,  mind',  and 
spirit,  oppressed  with  the  hurrying  roar  of  the  City's  life, 
might  find  repose  and  a  refreshing  feast  ever  liberally  spread 
upon  its  walls  for  whosoever  willed  to  enter."  After  much 
difficulty  she  obtained  leave  in  1890  to  build  her  oratory  beside 
a  disused  mortuary  chapel  in  the  old  cemetery  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  which  faces  the  Bayswater  Road  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  Marble  Arch.  The  Chapel  of  the  Ascension  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Home  as  a  basilica,  with  a  porch, 
without  aisles,  and  with  windows  near  the  roof ;  the  church  at 
Pietra  Santa,  Carrara,  was  indicated  by  Mrs.  Gurney  as  the 
kind  of  building  that  she  wanted,  and  its  general  design  was 
followed  in  the  severely  plain  little  chapel  that  is  dominated 
on  either  side  by  huge  blocks  of  flats.  To  cover  the  great  bare 
walls  with  religious  pictures  was  the  task  to  which  Shields 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life,  from  1890  onwards.  Mrs.  Gurney 
died  in  1896,  and  for  a  time  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  work  would  be  continued.  Happily,  the  difficulties 
were  overcome,  and  Shields,  though  hampered  by  ill-health, 
made  steady  progress,  until  at  last  the  work  was  finished.  The 
pictures  are  not  in  fresco  but  in  oil,  and  therefore  had  not  to 
be  executed  on  the  spot.  They  were  painted  in  the  artist's 
studio,  first  at  St.  John's  Wood  and  latterly  at  Merton,  and 
were  then  affixed  by  means  of  a  white  lead  compost  to  slate 
blocks  let  into  the  wall,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  The  general  idea  of  the  artist  has  been  to  illustrate 
the  Gospel  history  on  the  left-hand  wall,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  on  the  right-hand  wall,  and  on  the  end  wall  facing  the 
door  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  Christ — a 
vast  composition  which  was  finished  in  1906,  and  is  certainly 
most  effective  and  imposing.  Between  the  larger  panels  are 
numerous  smaller  figures,  of  the  Prophets  to  the  right  and 
Apostles  to  the  left,  which  have  been  repeated,  by  permission, 
from  the  decorations  in  Eaton  Hall  Chapel.  Above  the  organ 
loft,  over  the  entrance  from  the  porch  or  ante-chapel,  there  are 
pictures  of  the  Creation  of  Adam,  and  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Eden. 
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The  like  of  this  remarkable  work  has  not  been  done  by  any 
other  English  painter  in  our  time,  though  Sir  William 
Richmond's  mosaics  in  St.  Paul's,  Mrs.  Traquhair's  paintings 
in  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr. 
Sargeant's  wall-paintings  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  afford 
some  parallels.  It  could  be  wished  that  Mr.  Shields  had  given 
more  attention  to  the  setting  of  his  pictures,  for  the  narrow 
framework  dividing  one  panel  from  another  is  rather  common- 
place in  design  and  colour.  He  states  in  his  handbook  to  the 
chapel  that  his  object  was  "  to  avoid  anything  like  framed 
pictures,  and  to  obtain,  as  far  as  might  be,  by  the  omission  of 
all  mouldings  in  the  enclosing  panelling,  the  general  aspect  of 
an  unbroken  wall  of  decoration,"  but  the  framework  is  still 
too  prominent  or  not  prominent  enough.  It  could  be  wished 
also  that  the  painter  had  thought  a  little  more  about  the 
decorative  effect  of  the  pictures,  considered  as  portions  of  a 
great  and  harmonious  scheme  of  colour.  Yet  in  view  of  the 
profound  earnestness,  the  imaginative  power  and  subtlety,  and 
the  great  technical  skill  displayed  in  many  of  these  religious 
pictures,  so  crowded  with  symbolic  lore,  it  seems  impertinent 
on  the  morrow  of  his  death  to  cavil  at  the  extraordinary  work 
by  which  Frederick  J.  Shields  has  handed  down  his  name  and  his 
faith  to  posterity.  The  Chapel  of  the  Ascension,  when  all  is 
said,  is  a  monumental  achievement,  unique  of  its  kind. 

MANCHESTER  LITERARY  CLUB. 

At  the  meeting  on  February  27th  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
the  President  (Mr.  G.  Milner)  referred  sympathetically  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Shields,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Club 
since  1875,  and  had  contributed  several  papers  and  drawings  to 
its  proceedings,  some  of  them  being  also  printed  and  reproduced  in 
the  "  Manchester  Quarterly.'' 

— Manchester  Guardian,  Feburary  28,  1911. 
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The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To   encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature   and  Art;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  work;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish   from  time  to  time   works   illustrating   or 

elucidating  the  Art,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  name,  occupation  and  address  of  every 
candidate  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be 
entered  on  the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who 
shall  state  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
ballot  is  taken.  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to 
secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
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Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club.  The  first  subscription 
shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Treasurer,  together  with  the 
entrance  fee,  on  election.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month 
after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid 
his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members. 
Libraries  may  become  members  of  the  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  its  publications.  Such  members  shall  have  none  of 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  members,  and  their  subscription 
shall  be  10/6  per  session.  Members  other  than  Libraries, 
elected  after  the  termination  of  the  first  half  of  any  Session 
shall  pay  the  entrance  fee  and  a  subscription  of  10/6.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  follow- 
ing session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of 
any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-0, 
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by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting ;  after  which  the  time,  until  7-45,  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  7-45  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice^Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  two  Librarians,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular 
meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
first  ordinary  meeting  in  March  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the  election  of  officers  other 
than  auditors  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club,  on  each 
of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each 
year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the 
Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  No  liability  shall  attach 
to  supply  back  volumes  to  any  member.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 


ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 
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